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Omnes homines artem medicam n ſſe oportet. — Sapientiæ 
cognitionem medicinæ ſororem ac contubernalem eſſe puto. 
HieeoCRATEsS. 


Primoque medendi ſcientia, fapientiz pars habebatur,— 
_ Rationalem quidem puto medicinam eſſe debere. 
=: __  Cxr 80s. 


uemadmodum ſanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, om- 
niſque felicitas fundamentum eſt, ita ſcientia vitæ ac 
ſanitatis tuendæ omnium nobliſſima, omnibuſque hominibus 
in eſſe debet. 
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Sir ir JOSEPH BANES, Bart. 


PRESIDENT. OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


HE DOMESTIC MEDICINE having been 
honoured, on its firſt appearance, with 
the patronage of your learned and worthy Pre- 

dec the late Sir JOHN PRINGLE, I beg 
leave, in a more improved ſtate, to dedicate 
it to you, as a ſmall, but fincere, teſtimony of 
that veneration and efteem with which I have 
long beheld the Man who, born to eaſe and 
affluence, had reſolution to encounter the dan- 
gers of unknown ſeas and diſtant climes, in 
purſuit of uſeful Science; and whoſe conſtant” 
object has been to render that Science ſuhier- 
vient to the e and civilization ot So- 
ciety. 

I have the honour to be, wah great e. 
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5 Your moſt obedient See 
5 London, | "a 2 Ng ws” 
Nor. 10, 1783. +, 
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IXTEEN years have now elapſed ſince 
8 the firſt Edition of this Book made its 
appearance. During this period, the Author 
— been in conſtant practice, has taken oc- 
caſion to improve ſeveral articles, which were 
with leſs accuracy inſerted in the more early 
impreſſions. For this he has been eenſured 
by ſome, but the more candid and diſcerning 
muſt approve his conduct. It would be un- 

donable in an Author to ſuffer an error in 
à book, on which health and life may depend, 
to ſtand uncorrected; nor would it be much 
leſs ſo to perceive an omiſſion, and leave it 
unſupplied. His improvements, however, are 
not the reſult of mercenary views. The ſame 
principle which prompted the Author to write 
the Book, will ever induce him to improve it 
to the utmoſt of his power. A 
The Author has indeed to regret, that the 
limits of one volume preclude many intereſt- 
ing obſervations, and hikewiſe deprive him of 
the pleafure of inſerting a number of very 
uſeful remarks made by his learned . and in- 
genious friend Doctor DUPLANIL, of Paris, 
Who has done him the honour of publiſhing an - 

Nye as "6 | elegant 


, "IF Vue 1 8 yy . as 


elegant tranſlation of this Work, in five var 
lumes octavo, accompanied with an excellebt. | 
commentary. 

The improvements of the later ed ions — 
chiefly inſerted in the form of notes. Theſe 
are intended either to illuſtrate the text, or 
to put people on their guard in dangerous 
ſituations, and prevent fatal miſtakes in the 
practice of medicine, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, are but N ne in this? mes. 
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tro polis. 


city 


Some Attention ha likewiſe pln hal W- <5 
the language. . 


curate, or obſeure, as far as was practicable, 
it has been corrected. Indeed, the Author has 


all along endeavoured to obſerve ſuch fimpli- 
perſpieuity in his ſtyle, as might 


and 


4 


Where that was either inac- 


enable the reader clearly to underſtand it. A 
circumſtance of the utmoſt importance Tm a 
performance of this nature. 


Although the DOMESTIC MEDICINE was 


never intended to ſupercede the uſe of a phy- 


fician, but to ſupply his place in fituations 
where medical aſſiſtance could not eafily be 
obtained; yet the Author is ſorry to obſerve, 
that the jealouſies and fears of the Faculty have 
prompted many of them to treat this Work | 
in a manner altogether unbecoming the pro 
feſſors of a liberal ſcience : notwithſtanding 9 
their injurious treatment, he is determined to 


-plan, being fully convinced ef 
its utility; nor ſhall intereſt, or prejudice, ever 


deter him from exerting his beſt endeavours. . 


perſiſt in his 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


ts render the Alegre int mare extenſfocly bene 
ial to MANKIND. © © 

But this illiberal treatment of the Faculty 
is not the only thing of which the Author 
has cauſe to complain. By ſome of them 
his Book has been ſerved up mangled and 
mutilated, and its title, type, ſize, &c. ſo 


cloſely imitated, that purchaſ ers are miſled; 


and frequently buy theſe ſpurious productions 
inſtead of the real one, That a needy Author, 
incapable himſelf of producing an original 


— ſhould prey upon another, is a thing 


not at all to be wondered at; but that all this | 
can be done with impunity, ſhews that the 
laws of this country reſpeting literary pro- 
perty, are ſtill in a very imperfect ſtate, and 

ſtand much in * of amendment. 
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XX 7 HEN Ifirlt ſignified my intention of publiſh. 
VV ing he. following ſheets, I was told by my 
friends it would draw on me the reſentment of the whole 
Faculty. As never could entertain ſuch an unfavour- 
able idea, I was reſolved to make the experiment, which 
indeed came out pretty much as might have been ex- 
pected. Many whoſe learning and liberality of ſenti- 
ments do honour to medicine received the book in a 
manner which at once ſhewed their indulgence, and the 
falſity of the gpinion that „ hyfician wiſhes to conceal 
his art; while the more fe Fn and narrow- minded, 
generally the moſt numeraus in every profeſſion, have 
not failed to perſecute both the book and its author. 

THz reception, however, which this work has met 
with from the Public merits my moſt grateful acknow- 
ledgments. As the beſt way of expreſſing theſe, I have 

endeavoured to render it more generally uſeful; by en- 
larging the prophylaxis, or that part which treats of pre- 
venting diſeaſes; and by adding many articles which 
had been entirely omitted in the | eas impreſſions. It 
is needleſs to enumerate theſe additions; I ſhall only 
ſay, that I hope they will be found real improvements. 
Tax obſervations relative to Nurſing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were chiefly ſuggeſted by an 
extenſive practice among infants, in a large branch of 
the Foundling Hoſpital, where I had an opportunity 
not only of treating the diſeaſes incident to childhood, 
but likewiſe of trying different plans of nurſing, and 
obſerving their effedts. Whenever I had it in my power 
| fe- x: 
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to place the children under the care of proper nurſes, 
do inſtru theſe nurſes in their duty, and to be ſatisfied 
that they perform it, very few of them died; but when, 
from diſtance of place, and other unavoidable circum- 
ſtances, the children were left to the ſole care of mer- 
cenary nurſes, without any perſon to inſtruct or ſuper- 
intend them, ſcarce any of them lived. _ | 


Tris was ſo apparent, as, with me, to amount to 
a proof of the following melancholy fact: That almaſt 
one half of the human ſpecies periſh in infancy, by improper 
management or neglect. Ihis reflection has made me 
often wiſh to be the happy inftrament of alleviating the 
miſeries of thoſe ſuffering innocents, or of reſcuing 
them from an untimely grave. No one, who has not 
had an opportunity of obſerving them, can imagn 
what abſurd and ridiculous practices {till prevail in the 
nurſing and management of infants, and what numbers 
of lives are by that means loſt to ſociety. - As theſe prac- 
tices are chiefly owing to ignorance, it is to be hoped, 
that when nurſes are better informed, their conduct 
will be very different. =. | 


Tux application of medicine to the various occupa- 
tions of lite has been, in general, the reſult of obſerva- 
tion. An extenſive practice for ſeveral years, in one of 
the largeſt manufacturing towns in England, afforded 
me ſufficient opportunities of obſerving the injuries 
which thoſe uſeful people ſuſtain from their particular 
employments, and likewiſe of trying various methods 
of obviating ſuch injuries. The ſucceſs which attended 
theſe trials was ſufficient to encourage this attempt, 
which, I hope, will be of uſe to thoſe who are under 
the neceſſity of earning their bread by ſuch employments 
as are unfavourable to health. b 
I vo not mean to intimidate men, far leſs to inſinuate 
that even thoſe arts, the practice of which is attended 
with ſome degree of danger, ſhould not be carried on; 
but to guard the leſs cautious and unwary againſt thoſe 

dangers which they have it in their power to avoid, and 
which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 


every 
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ſome particular diſeaſes more than to others, it is cer - 
tainly of importance to know theſe, in order that people 
may be upon their guard againſt them. It is always 
better to be warned of the approach of an enemy, than 
to be ſurpriſed by him, eſpecially where there is a poſſi 


bility of avoiding the danger. 


1. 
every occupation in life diſpoſes thoſe uho follow it to 


Taz obſervations concerning Diet, uf Exerciſe, &c. 


are of a more general nature, and hive not eſcaped the 


attention of phyſicians in any age. They are ſubjects of 


too great importance, however, to be paſſed over in an 
attempt of this kind, and can never be ſufficiently re- 
commended. The man who pays a proper attention to 
theſe, will ſeldom need the phyſician ; and he who does 


not will ſeldom enjoy health, let him employ as many 


phyſicians as he pleaſes. 


© Trover we have endeavoured to point out the cauſes 


of diſeaſes, and to put people upon their guard againſt 


them, yet it muſt be acknowledged that they are often 


of ſuch a nature as to admit of being removed only by 
the diligence and activity of the public magiſtrate. We 
are ſorry, indeed, to obſerve, that the power of the 


magiſtrate is ſeldom exerted in this country for the pre- 
ſervation of health. The importance of a proper medi- 


cal police is either not underſtood, or little regarded. 
Many things highly injurious to the public health are 
daily practiſed with impunity, while others, abſolutely 
neceſſary for its preſervation, are entirely neglected. 
Sour of the public means of preſerving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the inſpection 
of proviſions, widening the ſtreets of great towns, keep- 
ing them clean, ſupplying the inhabitants with -whole- 
ſome water, &c.; but they are paſſed over in a ve 


curſory manner. A proper attention to theſe would 


have ſwelled this volume to too large a ſize z*Ihave 


therefore reſerved them for the ſubje@ of a future pub - 


In the treatment of diſeaſes, I have been'p 


av 


attentive to regimen. The generality of people 140 t00 3 
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much ſtreſs upon Medicine, and truſt too little t6 their 
own endeavours. It is always in the power of the 
patient, or of thoſe about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be effected by the phyſician. By 
not attending to tis, the deſigns of Medicine are often 
fruſtrated; and the patient, by purſuing a wrong plan 
of regimen, not only defeats the doQor's endeavours, 
but renders them dangerous. I have often known 
patients killed by an error in regimen, when they were 
uſing very proper medicines. It will be ſaid, the phy- 
ſician always orders the regimen when he preſcribes a 
medicine. I with it were ſo, both for the honour of the 
Faculty and the ſafety of their patients: but phyſicians, 
as well as other people, are too little attentive to this 
. matter. 8 8 | 

'Troven many reckon it doubtful whether medicines 
are more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow 
the neceſſity and importance of a proper regimen in diſ- 
© eaſes. Indeed the very appetites of the ſick prove its 
propriety. No man in his ſenſes ever umagined that a 
perſon in a fever, for example, could eat, drink, or 
conduct himſelf in the ſame manner as one in perfect 
health. This part of medicine, therefore, is evidently 
founded in Nature, and is every way conſiſtent with 
reaſon and common ſenſe.” Had men been more atten- 
tive to it, and leſs ſolicitous in hunting after ſecret 
. remedies, Medicine had never become an object of 

ridicule. F 3 3 80 

IN DEAD this ſeems to have been the firſt idea of Me- 
dicine. The antient phyſicians aQed chiefly in the 
capacity- of nurſes. They went very little beyond ali- 
ment in their preſcriptions ; and even this they generally 
adminiſtered themſelves, attending the ſick, for that 
purpoſe, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe ; which 
gave them an opportunity not only of marking the 
changes of diſeaſes with great accuracy, but likewiſe of 
obſerving the effects of their different applications, and 
Adapting them to the ſymptoms, = 
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Tun learned Dr. Arbuthnot aſſerts, that by a 
attention to thoſe things which are almoſt within the 
teach of every body, more good and leſs miſchief wall 
be done in acute diſeaſes, than by medicines 1tnproperly ' 
and unſeaſonably adminiſtered ; and that great cure 
may be effected in chronical diſtempers, by a proper 
regimen of the diet only. So entirely do the Doctor's 
ſentiments and mine agree, that L would adviſe every 
perſon, ignorant of phyſic, to confine his practice oy —_— 
to diet, and the other parts of regimen ; by whi 1 
means he may often do much good, and can ſeldom do 

any hurt. 1 5 
Tais ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of the in- 
genious Dr. Huxham, who obſerves, that we often 
eek from Art what all-bountiful Nature moit readily, 
and as effectually, offers us, had we diligence and ſaga- 
city enough to obſerve and make uſe of them; that the 
dietetic part of Medicine is not ſo much ſtudied as it 
ought to be; and that, though leſs pompous, yet it is 
the moſt natural method of curing diſeaſes. 

To render the book more generally uſeful, however, 
as well as more acceptable to the intelligent part of man- 
kind, I have, in moſt diſeaſes, beſides regimen, recom- _ 
mended ſome of the moſt ſimple and approved forms of 
medicine, and added ſuch cautions and directions as 
ſeemed neceſſary for their ſafe adminiſtration. It would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many, had it 
abounded with pompous preſcriptions, and promiſed 
great cures in conſequence of their uſe; but this was 
not my plan: I think the adminiſtration of medicines 
always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to avoid the neceſſity of uſing 
them, than how they ſhould be uſed. 3 


. SgvsRAL medicines, and thoſe of conſiderable effi- 
cacy, may be adminiſtered with great freedom and 
ſafety, Phyſicians generally trifle a long time with me. 
dicines before they learn their proper ul: Many pea- 
ſants at preſent know better how to uſe ſcane of the moſt 
important articles in the materia medica, than phyſicians ' 
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PREFACE 


did a century ago; and doubtleſs the fame obſervation 
will hold with regard to others ſome time hence; 


Wherever I was convinced that medicine might be uſed 


with ſafety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon it, 


I have taken care to recommend it; but where it was 
either highly dangerous, or not very neceſſary, it is 


omitted. 


_ I nave not troubled the reader with an uſeleſs parade 


of quotations from different authors; but have, in gene- 


ral, adopted their obſervations where my own were either 
defective, or totally wanting. Thoſe to. whom I am 
molt obliged are, Ramazini, Arbuthnot, and Tiſſot; 
the laſt of which, in his Avis au Peuple, comes the 
neareſt to my views of any author which I have ſeen, 
Had the Doctor's plan been as complete as the execu- 
tion is maſterly, we ſhould have had no occaſion for 
any new treatiſe of this kind ſoon; but by confining 
himſelf to the acute diſeaſes, he has, in my opinion, 
omitted the moſt uſeful part of his ſubje&. People in 
acute diſeaſes may ſometimes be their own..phyſicians ; 
but in the chronic, the cure muſt ever depend chiefly 
upon the patient's own endeavours. The Doctor has 
alſo paſſed over, the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of 


Medicine, very flightly, though it is certainly of the 


greateſt importance in ſuch a work. He had, no doubt, 
his reaſons for ſo doing, and I am fo far from finding 
fault with him, that I think his performance does great 
honour both to his head and to his heart. 


SEvzRAL other foreign phyſicians of eminence have 
written on nearly the ſame plan with Tiffot, as the 
Baron Van Swieten, phyſician to their Imperial Majeſ- 
ties, M. Roſen, firſt phyſician of the kingdom of Swe- 
den, &c.; but theſe gentlemens' productions have never 


come to wy hand. I cannot help wiſhing, however, 
that ſome of our diſtinguiſhed countrymen would follow 


their example. There ſtill remains much to be done on 
this ſubject, and it does not appear to me how any man 


could better employ his time or talents than in eradi- 


- cating 


"+ 
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cating hurtful prejudices, and diffuſing uſeful Khow- 
ledge among the people. e 

I xxow ſome of the Faculty diſapprove of every 
attempt of this nature, imagining that it muſt totally _ 
' deſtroy their influence. But this notion appears to me 
io be as abſurd as it is illiberal. People in diſtreſs will 
always apply for relief to men of ſuperior abilities, when. 
they have it in their power; and they will do this WA 
far greater confidence and readinels when they believe 
that Medicine is a rational ſcience, than when they take 
it to be only a matter of mere conjecture. LE ogy 
' Trove I have endeavoured to render this Treatiſe 
plain and uſeful, yet I found it impoſſible to avoid ſome 
terms of art ; but thoſe are, in general, either explained, 
or are ſuch. as moſt people underſtand. In ſhort, I 
have endeavoured to conform my ſtyle to the capacities 
of mankind in general; and, if my Readers do not 
flatter either themſelves. or me, with ſome degree of 
ſucceſs. On a medical ſubjeQ, this is not ſo eaſy a 
matter as ſome may imagine. To make a ſhew of 
learning is eaſier than to write plain ſenſe, eſpecially 
in a ſcience which has been kept at ſuch a diſtance from 
common obſervation. It would, however, be no dif- 
ficult matter to prove, that every thing valuable in the 
practical part of Medicine is within the reach of com- 
mon abilities. : | „ 

IT would be ungenerous not to expreſs my warmaſt 
acknowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen who have endea- 
voured to extend the uſefulneſs of this Performance, by 
tranſlating it into the language of their reſpective coun- 

tries. Moſt of them have not only given elegant tranſ- 
/ lations of the Book, but have alſo enriched it with many +» 
uſeful obſervations ; by which it is rendered mgre com- 
plete, and better adapted to the climate and the con- 
ſtitutions of their countrymen. To the learned Dr. 
Duplanil of Paris, phyſician to the Count d' Artois, I 
| he under particular obligations; as this Gentleman has 
not only conſiderably enlarged my Treatiſe; but, by | 
his very ingenious and uſeful notes, has rendered it fo _ 
5 popular 
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| br on the Continent, as to occaſion its being tranſ- 
lated into all the languages of modern Europe. . 


OY 


+I yiavz only to add, that the Book has not more 
exceeded my expectations in its ſucceſs, than in the 
effects it has produced. Some of the moſt pernicious 
practices, with regard to the treatment of the ſick, have 
- already given place to a more rational conduct; and 
many of the moſt hurtful prejudices, which ſeemed to 
be quite inſurmountable, have, in a great meaſure, 
yielded to better information. Of this a ſtronger in- 
ſtance cannot be given than the inoculation of the ſmall- 
Few mothers, ſome years ago, would ſubmit to 
have their children inoculated even by the hand of a 
Phyfician ; yet nothing is more certain, than that of 
late many of them have performed this operation with 
their own bands; and as their ſucceſs has been equal to 
that of the moſt dignified Inoculators, there is little rea- 
ſon to doubt that the practice will become general. 
Whenever this ſhall be the caſe, more lives will be 
faved by inoculation alone, than are at mm by all 
the endeavours of the Faculty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE improvements in Medicine, ſince the revival 


of learning, have by no means kept pace with 


thoſe of the other arts. The reaſon is obvious. Me- a," 


dicine has been ſtudied by few, except thoſe who in- 


tended to live by it as a trade. Such, either from a 


miſtaken zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to raiſe - 
their own importance, have endeavoured to diſguiſe and 
conceal the art. Medical authors have generally writ- 
ten in a foreign language; and thoſe who were unequal 
to this taſk, have even valued themſelves upon couch- 
ing, at leaſt, their preſcriptions, in terms and cha 


nacellighks to the reſt of mankind, _ 
Tux contentions of the clergy, which e 998 


after the reſtoration of learning, engaged the attention 
of mankind, and paved the way for that freedom of 


thought and inquiry, which has ſince prevailed in moſt 


parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. 
Every man took a ſide in thoſe bloody diſputes; and 
every gentleman, that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf on 
one fide or other, was inſtructed in divinity. This 
taught people to think and reaſon for themſelves in mat- 
terg,of religion, and at laſt totally deſtroyed that com- 
plete and abſolute dominion which the clergy had 
obtained over the minds of men. 8 
Tux ſtudy of law has likewiſe, in moſt civilized | 
nations, been juſtly deemed a neceſſary part of the edu - 
cation of a: gentleman.” Ev tleman ought cer- 
tainly to know at leaſt the laws of his own country: 
and, if he were alſo acquainted with thoſe of others, it 
might be more than en, an ornament to on — 
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Tux different branches of Philoſophy haye alſo of 
late been very univerſally ſtudied by all whoypretended 
to a liberal education. The arent tors of this are ma- 
nifeſt. It frees the mind from prejudice and ſuperſti- 
tion ; fits it for the inveſtigation of truth ; induces 
. habits of reaſoning and jud ing properly ; opens an 
inexhauſtible fource of entertainment; 'paves'the way 5 
to the improvement of arts and agriculture ; and qua- = 
- lifies men for acting with propriety in the moſt im- 7 
portant ſtations of life. i 

NaTuRAL His roxx is likewiſe beauties an object of 
general attention. And it well deſerves to be ſo. It 
leads to diſcoveries of the greateſt importance. In- 
deed agriculture, the moſt uſeful of all arts, is only a 
branch of Natural Hiſtory, and can never arrive at a 
high degree of improvement where the ſtudy of that 
ſcience is neglected. 


Mevicine however has not, as far as we knw, in 
any country, been reckoned a neceſſary part of the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. But, ſurely, no Faicient reaſon 
can be aſſigned for this omiſſion. No ſcience lays open 
a more extenſive field of uſeful knowledge, or affords 
more ample entertainment to an inquiſitive mind. 
Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, and the Materia Medica, 
are all branches of Natural Hiſtory, and are fraught 
with ſuch amuſement and utility, that the man who en- 
tirely neglects them has but a ſorry claim either to taſte 
or learning. If a gentleman has a turn for obſervation, 
ſays an elegant and ſenſible writer *, ſurely the-natural 
hiſtory of his own ſpecies is a more "intereſting ſubject, 
and preſents a more ample field for the”"exertion” of 
* os than the natural. uiioty: of yu and cockle- 

Sy 

Wr is": not mean that every man ſhould vero a 

yſician. This would be an attempt as ridiculous as 
it is impoſſible. All we plead for is, that men of ſenſe 
and 8 ſhould de 0 Fray — with the _ 
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Wal principles of Medicine, as to be in a condition to 


derive from it ſome of thoſe advantages with which it 
is fraught; and at the ſame time to guard themſelves . 
againſt the deſtructive influences of Ignorance, N e | 
{tition, and Quackery. W 

As matters ſtand at preſent, it is Aa er to ehen A bian . 


M | out of his life than of a ſhilling, and almoſt impoſſible 


either to detect or puniſh the offeader. Notwithſtand- 


1 ing this, people will ſhut their eyes, and take every 


thing upon truſt that is adminiſtered by any Pretender 
to Medicine, without daring to aſk him a reaſon for any 
part of his conduct. Implicit faith, every where elſe 


de object of ridicule, is till facred here. Many of the 


faculty are, no doubt, worthy of all the confidence that 

can be repoſed in them ; but as this can never be the 
character of every individual in any profeſſion, it would 

certainly be for the ſafety, as well as the honour of man- 

kind, to have ſome check upon the conduct of thoſe to 

whom they intruſt ſo. valuable a treaſure as health. 


Tur veil of myſtery, which {till hangs over Medi- 


cine, renders. it not only a conjectural, but even a ſuſ- 


picious art. This has been long ago removed from the 
other ſciences, which induces many to believe that Me- 
dicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and 
candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only 
to be better known, in order to ſecure the general 


eſteem of mankind. Its precepts are ſuch as every wiſe 


man would chuſe to obſerve, and it forbids n dut 
n is incompatible with true happineſs. - 


Discuss Medicine not only retards its improve- 
ment as a ſcience, but expoſes the profeſſion to ridicule, 


and is injurious to the true intereſts of ſociety. An art "Ig 
founded on obſervation never can arrive at any high 


degree of improvement, while it is cotifined to a fe- 


the 1 ingenious and ſenſible part of mankind, would do 

more in a Er ears towards the improvement of Medi- a 

cine, than thoſe of the Faculty alone in a great many. 

* man can tell — medicine gives _ 
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well as a pbyſician; and if he only knows the name and 
duoſe of the medicine, and the name of the diſeaſe, it is 
ſufficient to perpetuate the fact. Vet the man who adds 
one ſingle fact to the ſtock of medical obſervations, does 


more real ſervice to the art, than he who writes a volume 


in ſupport of ſome favourite hypotheſis. 


ace ue difcorerice in. Medicine 


have been made by - ans They have, in general, 
either been the effect oF chance or of neceſſity, and have 
been uſually oppoſed by the Faculty, till every one elſe 
was convinced of their importance. An implicit faith 
in the opinions of teachers, an attachment to ſyſtems 
and: eſtabliſhed forms, and the dread of reflections, will 
always operate upon. thoſe wh follow Medicine as. a 


trade. Few improvements. are to be expected from a 


man who. might ruin his character and family. by even 
the ſmalleſt deviation from an eſtabliſhed rule. 
It men of letters, ſays the author of the performance 


quoted above, were to claim their right of inquiry into 


a matter that ſo nearly concerns them, the good effects 
on Medicine would ſoon appear. Such men would 
have no ſeparate intereſt from that of the art. They 


would detect and expoſe aſſuming Ignorance under the 


maſk of Gravity and Importance, and would: be the 
judges and patrons of modeſt merit. Not having their 
underſtandings perverted in their youth by falſe theo- 


ries, unawed by authority, and unbiaſſed by intereſt, 


they would canvaſs wich. freedom the moſt! univerſally 
received principles in Medicine, and expoſe the uncer- 
tainty of many of thoſe doctrines, of which a phyſician 
No argument, continues he, can be brought againſt 
laying open Medicine, which does not apply with equal, 
if not greater force, to. religion; yet experience has 
ſhewn, that ſince the laity have aſſerted their right: of 
enquiry into theſe ſubjects, Theology, conſidered as a 
ſcience, has been improved, the intereſts: of real reli- 


gion have been promoted, and the clergy have became 


2 more learned, à more uſeful, and amore reſpectable 
7 2 | body 
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body ef men, thah they ever were in the days of their 
greateſt power and ſplendour. | | 
Ha other medical writers been as honeſt as this Ren- 
== tteman, the art had been upon a very different footing 
= mg — day. Moſt of them extol the merit of thoſe men 
1 be hy out of che ſchools, and fub-- 
= fete it to the rules of common ſenſe. But they never 
"XX confider that Medicine, at preſent, is in nearly the 
ſame ſtation as Philoſophy was at that time, and that 
it might be as much — by being treated in the 
XX fame manner. Indeed no ſcience can either be ren- 
dered rational or uſeful, without being ſubmitted to the 
common feriſe and reaſon of mankind. Theſe alone 
ſtamp a value upon Teience ; end what will not bear the 
== telt of theſe ought to be rejected. 
3 I xNow it will be ſaid, chat diffuſing medical know- 
ledge among the people, might induce them to tamper 
with Medicine, and to truſt to their own ſkill inſtead of 
calling a phyſician. The reverſe of this, however, is 
true. Perſons who have moſt knowledge in theſe mat- 
ters, are commonly moſt ready both to aſk and to follow 
advice, when it is neceſſary. The ignorant are always 
moſt apt do tamper with Medicine, and have the ſeaſt 
confidence in phyſicians. Inſtafices of this are daily to 
be met with among the ignorant peaſants, who, while 
they abſolutely fefa to take a medicine which has been 
preſcribed by a phyfician, will ſwallow, with greedinels, 
any thing that is recommended to them by their credu- 
lous neighbours, Where men will act even with know. 
ledge, it is certainly more rational to afford them all 1 
the light we can, than to leave them entirely in the dark. .. 2 
Ir may alſo be alleged, that laying Medicine more 
open to mankind would leflen their faith in it. This 
would indeed be the cafe with regard to ſome; but it 
would have a quite contrary de& upon others, I know 
many people who have the utmoſt 1 and horror of 
every thing preſcribed by a phyſician, but who will, 
nevertheless, very teadily take à medicine which they 
Bnow, 1 whole —_ they are in ſome meaſure 


1 | acquainted | | 
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acquainted with. Hence it is evident, that the dread ' 


ariſes from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing 
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ever can or will inſpire mankind with an abſolute con- 
fidence in phyſicians, but an open, frank, and undiſ- 
guiſed behaviour. While the leaſt ſhadow of myſtery. 
remains. in the conduct of the Faculty, doubts, jea- 
louſes, and ſuſpicions, wall ariſe in the minds of men. 
No doubt, caſes will ſometimes occur, where a pru- 
dent phyſician may find it expedient to diſguiſe a medi - 


cine. The whims and humours of men myſt be re- 


garded by thoſe who mean to do them ſervice ; but this 


can never affect the general argument in favour of can-. 


dour and openneſs. A man might as well allege, 
becauſe there are knaves and fools in the world, that he 
ought to take every one he meets for ſuch, and to treat 
him accordingly. A ſenſible phyſician will always know 
where diſguiſe is neceſlary ; but it ought never to appear 
on the face of his general conduct. 
Taz appearance of myſtery in the conduct of phyſi- 
cians not only renders their art ſuſpicious, but lays the 
foundations of Quackery, which is the very diſgrace of 
medicine. No two characters can be more different 


than that of the honeſt phyſician and the quack; yet 


they have generally been very much confounded. The 
line betwixt them is not ſufficiently apparent; at leaſt 
it is too fine for the general eye. Few perſons are able 
to. diſtinguiſh ſufficiently between the conduct of that 
man who adminiſters a ſecret medicine, and him who 
writes a preſcription in myſtical characters and an un- 
known tongue. Thus the conduct of the honeſt phyſi- 
cian, which needs no diſguiſe, gives a ſanction to that 


of the villain, whoſe ſole conſequence depends upon 


* 


No la wy vill eyer be able to prevent quackery, while 


People believe that the quack is as honeſt a man, and as 
well qualified, as the phyſician. A very ſmall degree 
of medical knowledge, however, would be ſufficieſit to 
break this ſpell ; and nothing elſe can effectually unde. 


Cee them. It is the Ignorance and credulity of the 


multitude, | 


% 
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multitude, witk regard to -medieine, - which- renders 
them ſuch an eaſy. prey to every one who has the hardi- 


neſs to attack them on this quarter. Nor can the evil 


be remedied by any other means but making them wiſer. 


Tur moſt. effectual way to deſtroy quackery in any 


art or ſcience; is to diffuſe the knowledge of it among 


mankind. Did phyſicians write cheir preſcriptions isn 
the common language of the country, and explain their 


intentions to the patient, as far as he could underſtand 
them, it would enable him to know when the medicine 


had the deſired effect; would inſpire him with abſolute 


confidence in the phyſician ; and would make him dread 


and. deteſt ra who pretended to cram a ſecret 
medicine dow throat. 


Mzn, in the different ſtates of ſociety, * v 


different views of the ſame object. Some time ago it . 
Was the practice of this country for every perſon to fax 


his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thing of that 


language or not. This conduct, though ſacred in the 


eyes of our anceſtors, appears ridiculous enough to us; 
and doubtleſs ſome parts of ours will ſeem as ſtrange to 


poſterity. Among theſe we may reckon the preſent 


_ of medical . preſcription, which, we venture to 


affirm, will ſome. time hence appear to have been com- 


pletely ridiculous, and a very mga nen * the 


common ſenſe of mankind. 


Bur this practice is not anks W it is 1 
dangerous. However capable phyſicians may be of 


— 


writing Latin, I am certain apathecaries are not always 


in a condition to read it, and that dangerous miſtakes, 


in conſequence of this, often happen. But ſuppoſe the 


apothecary ever ſo able to read the phyſician's, preſcrip- 
tion, he is generally otherwiſe employed, and the 

neſs of making up preſcriptions is leſt S the 
apprentice. By this means the greateſt man it *. 
dom, even when he employs a figlt-rate 


af 


"= 
_reality truſts his life in the hands of an idle boy, ho 


as not only the chance of bein 
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happen in ſpite of the greateſt care; but, where homan 
lives are concerned, all poſſible methods ought certainly 
to be taken to prevent them. For this reaſon the pre- 
ſcriptions of phyſicians, inſtead of being eouched in 
myſtical characters and a foreign language, ought, in 
my humble opinion, to be conceived in the moſt plain 
and obvious terms imaginable. 
Dirrusmo medical knowledge among the people 
would not only tend to improve the art, and to baniſh 
quackery, but likewiſe to render Medicine more uni- 
verſally uſeful, by extending its benefits to ſociety. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a2 
| ſcience, we will venture to ſay, that many of its moſt 
important purpoſes to ſociety have either been over- 
locked, or very little attended to, The cure of diſeaſes - 
is doubtleſs a matter of great importance; but the pre. 
ſervation of health is ſtill greater. This is the con- 
cern of every man, and ſurely what relates to it ou 
to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as poſſible. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that men can be ſufficiently 
upon their guard againſt diſeaſes, who are totally 
ignorant of their cauſes. Neither can the legiſlature, in 
whoſe power it is to do much more for preſerving the 
-public health than can ever be done by the Faculty, 
exert that power with propriety, and to the greateſt 
advantage, without ſome degree of medical knowledge, 


InvztD, men of every occupation and condition in 
life might avail themſelves of a degree of medical know. 
ledge; as it would teach them to avoid the dangers 
peculiar to their reſpective ſtations ; which is always 
eaſier than to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, 
inſtead of being a check upon the enjoyments of life, 
only teaches men how to make the moſt of them. It 
has indeed been ſaid, that to live medically, is to live mis 
gerably : But it might with equal propriety be ſaid, that 
to live rationally 384to live miſerably. If phyficiats 
obtrude their own Tidiculous whims upon mankind, or 


lay down rules inconſiſtent with reaſon or common ſenſe, 


g doubt they will be deſpiſed. But this is not the _ 
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of Medicine. It propoſes no rules, that I know; but 
fach as are perfectly conſiſtent with the true enjoyment 

of life, and every way conducive” to the real happineſs 
| of mankind. | e. 1 of p.. HIST 1363 0 
Wr are ſorry indeed to obſerve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been conſidered as a popular ſcience, 
but as a branch of knowledge ſolely conſined to a par- 
ticular ſet of men, while all the reſt have been taught, 
not only to neglect, but even to dread and deſpiſe it. 
It will, however, appear, upon a more ſtrict examina- 
tion, that no ſcience better deſerves their attention, or 
is more capable of being rendered generally uſeful. * 
Propl. E are told; that if they dip the leaſt into medi- 
cal knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and make 
them believe they have got every diſeaſe of which the 
read. This, I am ſatisfied, will ſeldom be the caſe with - 
ſenſible people; and, ſuppoſe it were, they muſt ſoon 
be undeceived. A ſhort time will ſhew their error, and 
a little more reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle 
inſtance will ſhew the abſurdity of this notion. A ſen- 
fible lady, rather than read. a. medical performance, 
which would inſtru& her in the management of her 
children, muſt leave them entirely to the care and con- 
duct of the moſt ignorant, credulous, and ſuperſtitious 
part of the human ſpecies. * 
InDEED, no part of Medicine is of more general im- 
portance than that which relates to the nurſing and 
management of children. Vet few parents pay a proper 
attention to it. They leave the ſole care of their tender 
offspring, at the very time when care and attention are 
moſt neceſſary; to hirelings, who are either too careleſs 
to do their duty, or too ignorant to know it. We will 
venture to affirm, that more human lives are loſt hy the 
careleſſneſs and inattention of parents and nurſes, than 
are ſaved by the Faculty; and that the joint and well. 
conducted endeavours, both of private perſons and the 
public, for the preſervation of infant lives, would be of 


more advantage to ſociety, than the whole art of Medi. 


cine, upon its prefent footings = 5 


"mw IT1NTRODUCTLOK 
Tus benefits of Medicine, as a trade, will ever be 
confined to thoſe who are able to pay for them; and of 
courſe, the far greater part of mankind will be every 
where deprived of them. Phyſicians, like other people, 
mult live by their employment, and the poor mult 
either want advice altogether, or take up with that 
which is worſe than none. There are not, however, 
any where wanting well-diſpoſed people, of better ſenſe 
who are willing to ſupply the defect of medical advice 
to the poor, did not their fear of doing ill often ſuppreſs 
their inclination to do good. Such people are often 
deterred from the molt noble and praiſe-· worthy actions, 
by the fooliſh alarms ſounded in their ears by a ſet of 
men, who, to raiſe their own importance, magnify the 
difficulties of doing good, find fault with what is truly 
commendable, and fleer at every attempt to relieve the 
fick which is not conducted by the preciſe rules of Me- 
dicine. 'Theſe gentlemen mult, however, excuſe me 
for ſaying, that I have often known ſuch well-diſpoſed 
perſons do much good; and that their practice, which 
is generally the reſult of good ſenſe and obſervation, 
aſſiſted by a little medical reading, is frequently more 
rational than that of the ignorant retainer to phyſic, 
who deſpiſes both reaſon and obſervation, that he may go 
wrong by rule; and who, while he is doſing his patient 
with medicines, often negleQs other things of far greater 
importance. 5 „ 

Many things are neceſſary for the ſick beſides medi- 
dicine. Nor is the perſon who takes care to procure 
thoſe for them, of lefs importance than a phyſician. 
The poor oftner periſh in diſeaſes for want of proper 
nurſing, than of medicine. They are frequently in 
want of even the neceſſaries of life, and ſtill more ſo of 
what is proper for a ſick- bed: no one can imagine, who 
has not been a witneſs of theſe ſituations, how much 
good a'well-diſpoſed;perſon may do, by only taking care 
to have ſuch wants ſupplied. There certainly cannot 
be a more neceſſary, a more noble, or a more godlike 
action, than to adminiſter to the wants of our fellow- 
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creatures in diſtreſs. While virtue or religion are 
known among mankind, this conduct will be approved; 
and while Heaven is juſt, it muſt be rewarded: 8 

PxR SONS who do not chuſe to adminiſter medicine to 
the ſick, may nevertheleſs direct their regimen. An 
eminent medical author has ſa, That by diet alone all 
the intentions of Medicine may be anſwered. No 
doubt a great many of them may; but there are other 
things beſide diet, which ought by no means to be 
neglected. Many hurtful and deſtructive prejudices, 
with regard to the treatment of the ſick, ſtill prevail 

among the people, which perſons of better ſenſe and 
learning alone can eradicate. To guard the poor againſt 
the influence of theſe prejudices, and to inſtil into their 
minds ſome juſt ideas of the importance of proper food, 
freſh air, cleanlineſs, -and other pieces of regimen ne- 
ceſſary in diſeaſes, would be a work of great merit, and 
productive of many happy conſequences. A proper 
regimen, in moſt diſeaſes, is at leaſt equal to medicine, 
and in many of them it is greatly ſuperior. - 

To aſſiſt the well-meant endeavours of the humane 


and benevolent in relieving diſtreſs; to eradicate dan-. - - 


gerous and hurtful prejudices ; to guard the ignorant 
and credulous againſt the frauds and impoſitions of 
- quacks and impoſtors ; and to ſhew men what is in their 
own power, both with regard to the prevention and 
cure of diſeaſes, are certainly objects worthy of the phy- 
fician's attention. Theſe were the leading views in 
compoſing and publiſhing the following ſheets. They 
were ſuggeſted by an attention to the conduct of man- 
kind, with regard to Medicine, in the courſe of a preity 
long praQtice in different parts. of this iſland, duri 
which the Author has often had occaſion to with that his 
patients, or thoſe about them, had been poſſeſſed of 
ſome ſuch plain directory for regulating their conduct. 
How far he has ſucceeded in his endeavours to ſupply 
this deficiency, muſt be left for others to determine; 
but if they be found to contribute, in any meaſure, to- 
wards alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will 
think his labour very well beſtowed. | 
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OF CHILDREN. 


AHE better to trace diſeaſes fiom their original 


cauſes, we ſhall take a view of the-common treat» 
ment of mankind in the ſtate of infancy. In this 
nods of our lives, the foundations of à good or bad 


| , OY 


conſtitution are generally laid; it is therefore of impor» 


tance, that parents be well acquainted with the various 
cauſes which may injure the health of their offspring. 


It appears from the annual regiſters of the dead, 


that almoſt one half of the children born in Great Bri- 
tain die under twelve years of age. To many, indeed, 


this may appear a natural evil; but, on due examinas 
tion, it will be found to be one of our own creatin 
Were the death of infants a natural evil, other anim 


would be as liable to die young as man; but this we find 5 


is by no means the caſe. 


It may ſeem ſtrange that man, , notwithſtanding his 
ſuperior reaſon, ſhould fall ſo far ſhort of other animals 


in the management of his young : But our ſurpriſe will 
ſoon ceaſe, if we conſider that brutes, guided by in- 


ſtinct, never err in this reſpect; while man, uſing ; 


| ſolely to art, is ſeldom rigs” Were a catalogue. © 
* = 


"thoſe. 5 


* 


*% 


thoſe infants'who periſh annually by art alone exhibited 
to public View, it would aitoniſh moſt people. 

If parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muſt be employed for that purpoſe : Theſe will 
always endeavour to recommend themſelves by the ap- 
pearance of extraordinary ſkill and addreſs. By this 
means ſuch a number of unneceſſary and deſtructive 
articles have been introduced into the diet, clothing, &c. 
of infants, that it is no wonder ſo many of them periſh. - 


Nothing can be more prepoſterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
or who is ſo ignorant as not to know what is proper 
to be done for it. If we ſearch Nature throughout, we 
cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal is 
the nurſe of its own offspring, and they thrive accord- 
ingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by 
proxy, they would ſhare the ſame fate with thoſe of the 


human ſpecies. | 3 
We mean not, however, to impoſe it as a taſk upon 
every mother to ſuckle her own child. This, whatever 
ſpeculative writers may allege, is in ſome caſes imprac- 
ticable, and would inevitably prove deſtructive both to 
the mother and child. Women of delicate conſtituti- 
ons, ſubject to hyſteric fits, or other nervous affections, 
make very bad nurſes: and theſe complaints are now 
= fo. common, that it is rare to find a woman of faſhion 
14 free from them; ſuch women, therefore, ſuppoſing them 
willing, are often unable to ſuckle their own children. 
Almoſt every mother would be in a condition to 
give ſuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature: but 
: _ whoever conſiders how far many mothers deviate from 
| her dictates,” will not be ſurpriſed to find ſome of them 
unable to perform that neceſlary office. Mothers who 
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| do not eat a ſufficient quantity of ſolid food, nor enjoy 
f the benefit of free air and exerciſe, can neither have 
4 wholeſome juices. themſelves, nor afford proper nouriſh- 
g ment to an infant. Hence children who are ſuckled 
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by delicate women, either die young, or are peak and 


. 


ſickly all their lives. | FR 
When we fay that mothers are not always in a con- 
dition to ſuckle their on chitdren, we would not be 
underſtood as diſcouraging that practice. Every mother 
who can, ought certainly to perform ſo tender and 
agreeable an office *. But, ſuppoſe it to be out of her 
wer, ſhe may, nevertheleſs, be of great ſervice to her 
child. The buſineſs of nurſing is by no means confined ' 
to giving ſuck: To a woman who abounds with milk, 
this is the eaſieſt part of it. Numberleſs other offices 
are neceſſary for a child, which the mother ought at 
leaſt to ſee done. 
A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as 
ſoon as it is born, to the ſole care of an hireling, hardly 
deſerves that name. A child, by being brought up 
under the mother's eye, not only ſecures her affection, 
but may reap all the advantages of a parent's care, 
though it be ſuckled by another. How can a mother be 
better employed than in ſuperintending the nurſery? 
This is at once the moſt delightful and important ofhcez 
yet the molt trivial buſineſs or inſipid amuſements are 
often preferred to it! A ſtrong proof both of the bad 
taſte and wrong education of modern females. 
It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not 
beſtowed in teaching the proper management of chil- 


* 


1 — 


Many advantages would ariſe to ſociety, as well as to indivi- 
duals, from mothers ſuckling their on children. It would prevent 
the temptation which poor women are laid under, of abandoning : 
their children to ſuckle thoſe of the rich for the ſake of gain: by 
which means ſociety loſes many of its moſt uſeful members, and 
mothers become in ſome ſenſe the murderers of their own offspring. 

I am ſure I ſpeak within the truth when I ſay, that not one in 
twenty of thoſe children live, who are thus abandoned by their 
mothers. For this. reaſon no mother ſhould be allowed to ſuckl: 
another's child, till her own is either dead, or fit to be weaned. 
regulation of this kind would ſave many lives among the poorer fort, 
and could do no hurt to the rich, as moſt women who make good 
9 are able to ſuckle two children in ſueceſſion upon the foe 
milk. . - | Ea ; W 
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OF CHILDREN — - 


ren to thoſe whom Nature has deſigned for mothers. 


This, inſtead of being made the principal, is ſeldom con- 
ſidered as any part of female education. Is it any 
wonder, when females ſo educated come to be mothers, 
that they ſhould be quite ignorant of the duties belong- 
ing to that character? However ſtrange it may appear, 
it is certainly true, that many mothers, and thoſe of 
faſhion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought a 
child into the world, of what is to be done for it, as the 
infant itſelf. Indeed, the moſt ignorant of the ſex are 
generally reckoned moſt knowing in the buſineſs of 
nurſing. Hence, ſenſible people become the dupes of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition; and the nurſing of children, 
inſtead of being conducted by reaſon, is the reſult of 
whim and caprice. * 

Were the time that is generally dent dy females in 
the acquiſition of trifling accompliſhments, employed 
in learning how to bring up their children; how to 
dreſs as ſo as not to hurt, cramp, or confine their 


motions ; how to feed them with w oleſorne and nou- 
_Tiſhing food ; how to exerciſe their tender bodies, ſo as 


beſt to promote their growth and ſtrength : Were theſe 


made the objects of female inſtruction, mankind would 
derive the greateſt advantages from it. But while the 


education of females implies little more than what relates 
to. dreſs and public ſhew, we have nothing to expect 
from them but ignorance even in the moſt important 
concerns. 


Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and 
0 it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity 
ane themſelves of the duties whic oy owe to 


» »FTacitus, the al Roman hiſtorian, en greatly of 
the degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard to the 
eare of their offspring. He ſays that, in former times, the greateſt 
women in Rome ufed to account it their chief glory to keep the 
houfe and attend their children; but that now the young infant was 
committed to the ſole care of ſome poor Grecian wench, or other 
menial ſervant.— We are afraid, wherever luxury and effeminacy 


_ prevail, there will be too much ground for this complaint. 
PR . b 4 — pe 


their 
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c 0 F CHILDREN: 3 
their infant offspring. It is their province, not only to 
form the body, but alſo to give the mind its moſt early 
bias. They have it very much in their power to make 
men healthy or valetudinary, uſeful in life, or the peſts, * 
of ſociety. | ; . | . 

But the mother is not the only perſon concerned 
in the management of children. The father has an 
equal intereſt in their welfare, and ought to aſſiſt in 
every thing that reſpects either the improvement of the 
body or mind. 1 „ r 

It is pity that the men ſhould be ſo inattentive to 

this matter. Their negligence is one reaſon why females 
know ſo little of it. Women will ever be deſirous to 
excel in ſuch accompliſſiments as recommend them to 
the other ſex. But men generally keep at ſuch a diſtance | 
from even the ſmalleſt acquaintance with the affairs of F 
the nurſery, that many would reckon it an affront, were 
they ſuppoſed to know any thing of them. Not fo, 
however, with the kennel or the ſtables : A gentleman 
of the firſt rank is not aſhamed to give directions con- 
cerning the management of his dogs or horſes, yet would 
bluſh were he furpriſed- in performing. the ſame office 
for that being who derived its exiſtence from himſelf, 
who is the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope of 
his country. | Io 55 
Nor have phyſicians themſelves been ſufficiently 
attentive to the management of children: This has 
been generally conſidered as the ſole province of old 
women, while men of the firſt character in phyſic have 
Tefufed to viſit infants even when ſick. Such conduct 
in the faculty has not only cauſed this branch of medi- 
cine to be neglected, but has alſo encouraged the other 
lex to aſſume an abſolute title to preſcribe for children 
in the moſt dangerous diſeaſes. The conſequence is, 
that a phyſician is ſeldom. called till the good women 
have exhauſted all their ſkill; when his attendance can 
only ſerve to divide the blame, and appea@the diſcons 
folate parents. | "OS ION 
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Nurſes ſhould do all in their power to prevent dis. 
eaſes; but when a child is taken Hl, fome perſon of {kill 
ought immediately to be conſulted. The diſeaſes of 
hildren are generally acute, and the leaſt n is dan- 


ger ous. 


Were phyſicians more attentive to the diſeaſes of 
mfants, they would not only be better qualified to treat 
them properly when fick, but likewiſe to give uſeful 
directions for their management when well. The diſ- 
eaſes of children are by no means ſo difficult to be under- 
ſtood as many imagine. It is true, children cannot tell 
their complaints; but the cauſes of them may be pretty 
certainly diſcovered by obſerving the ſymptoms, and 
putting proper queſtions to the nurſ:s. Beſides, the 
diſeaſes of infants being leſs complicated, are eaſier 
cured than thoſe of adults“. 


It is really aſtoniſhing, that ſo little attention ſhould 
in general be paid to the preſervation of infants. What 
labour and expence are daily beſtowed to prop an old 
tottering carcaſe for a few years, while thouſands of 
thoſe who 1 be uſeful in life, periſh without being 
regarded! Mankind are too apt to value things 
according to their preſent, not their future, uſefulneſs. 
Though this is of all others the moſt erroneous method 
of eſtimation ; yet upon no other principle 1s it poſhble 
to account for the general inn yu relpo@”t ta 
the death of infants. ' 


8 Of Diſcafed 8 
One 000 8 of the diſeaſes of children i is, the 


UNHEALTMNEss OF PARENTS. It would be as reaſon- 


able to expert | a en crop from a tn foll, as that 
8 
Ife cochmon opinion, that the diſeaſes of infants are hard to 
diſcover and »Wifficult to cure, has deterred many phyſicians from 
-- paying that atſention to them which they deſerve, I can, however, 


experience declare, that this opinion is without foundation, 


cn that the diſeaſes of infants are neither ſo difficult to difcover; 
Who ill to cure, as thoſe of adults. | 


: | ſtrong. 
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| or CHILDREN, 5 
ſtrong and healthy children ſnould be born of parents 
vhoſe conſtitutions have been worn out with intempe- 
rance or diſeaſe. une; 
An ingenious writer * obſerves, that on the conſti- 
tution of mothers depends originally that of their "off 
ſpring. No one who believes this, will be ſurpriſed, 
on a view of the female world, to find diſeaſes and 
death ſo frequent among children. A delicate female, 
brought up within doors, an utter ſtranger to exerciſe 
and open air, who lives on tea and other flops, may 
bring a child into the world, but it will hardly be fit 
to live. The firſt blaſt of diſeaſe will nip the tender 
plant in the bud: or, ſhould it ſtruggle through a few 
years exiſtence, its feeble frame, ſhaken with convul- 
ſions from every trivial cauſe,” will be unable to per- 
form the common functions of life, and prove a burden 
Ik, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular 
lives of fathers, we ſhall ſee further cauſe to believe that 
children are often hurt by the conſtitution of their 
parents. A fickly frame may be originally induced by 
hardſhips or intemperance, but chiefly by the latter. 
It is impoſſible that a courſe of vice ſhould not ſpoil he 
beſt conſtitution : and, did the evil terminate here, it 
would be a juſt puniſhment for the folly of the ſufferer; 
but when once a difeaſe is contracted and rivetted in 
the habit, it is entailed on poſterity. - What a dreadfal 
inheritance is the gout, the ſcurvy, or the king's evil, 
to tranſmit to our offspring! How happy had it been 
for the heir of many a great eſtate, had he been born 
a beggar, rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at 
the expenſe of inheriting his diſeaſes! - 
No perſon who labours under any incurable malady 
ought to marry, He thereby not only ſhortens his 
own life, but tranſmits miſery to others: but when 
both parties are deeply tainted with the ſcxophula, the 
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8 OF. CHILDREN. 

ſeurvy, or the like, the effects muſt be ſtill worſe. If 
ſuch have any iſſue, they . muſt be miſerable indeed. 
Want of attention to theſe things, in forming con- 
nexions for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the ſword; and as long as theſe 
connections are formed from mercenary views, the evil 


1 


will be continued. ee e e 
In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing ſo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object. 
Our ſportſmen know, that the generous courſer cannot 
be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the ſagacious 
ſpaniel out of the ſnarling cur. This is ſettled upon 
immutable laws. The man who marries a woman of a 
ſickly conſtitution, and deſcended of unhealthy parents, 
whatever his views may be, cannot be ſaid to act a 
prudent. part. A diſeaſed woman may prove fertile 
ſhould this be the caſe, the family muſt become an 
infirmary : what proſpect of happineſs the father of ſuch 
a family has, we ſhall leave any one to judge f. | 
Such children as have the misfortune to be born of 
diſeaſed parents, will require to be nurſed with greater 
care than others. This is the only way to make 
amends for the defects of conſtitution; and it will often 
go a great length. A healthy nurſe, wholeſome air, 
and ſufficient exerciſe, will do wonders. But when 
theſe are neglected, little is to be expected from any 
other quarter. The defeQs of conſtitution cannot be 
Tupplied. by medicine. | 1275 | 


- 


* 


* The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus, for 
_ having married a weak, puny womaa ; becauſe, ſaid they, inſtead 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with a 
' "progeny of changelings. | EH 
+ The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain caſes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the difeaſed ; and indeed to this 
all wiſe legiſlators ought to have a ſpecial regard. In ſome coun- 
tries, diſeaſed perſons have actually been forbid to marry. This is 
an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and political 
miſchief; and therefore requires a public conſideration. 
+, " Thoſe 
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- Thoſe who inherit any family diſeaſe ought to be 
very circumſpe& in their manner of living. They 

ſhould conſider well the nature of ſuch diſeaſe, and 
zuard againſt it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 
that family diſeaſes have often, by proper care, been = 
kept off for one generation; and there is reaſon to A 
believe, that by perſiſting in the ſame courſe, ſuch diſ- 4 
eaſes might at length be wholly eradicated. This is a4 
ſubject very little regarded, though of the greateſt 
importance. Family conſtitutions are as capable of 
improvement as family ęſtates; and the libextine, wha 
impairs the one, does greater injury to his poſterity, 
than the prodigal, who ſquanders away the other. 


Of the Clothing of Children. 
i The clothing of an infant is ſo ſimple a matter, that 
it is ſurpriſing how any perſon ſhould err in it; yet many 
children loſe their lives, and others are deformed, by 
inattention to this article. 22 | 


Nature knows no uſe of clothes to an infant but to 
keep it warm. All that is neceſſary for this purpoſe, is 
to wrap it in a ſoft looſe covering. Were a mother left 
to the dictates of Nature alone, ſhe would certainly 
purſue this courſe. But the buſineſs of dreſſing an 
infant has long been out of the hands of mothers, and 
has at laſt become a ſecret which none but adepts pre- 


tend to underſtand. | | 82 8 
From the moſt early ages it has been thought neceſ- 
ſary, that a woman in labour ſhould have ſome perſon 
to attend her. This in time became a bulineſs ; and, 
as in all others, thoſe who were employed in it ſtrove 
to outdo one another in the different branches af their © 
profeſſion. The dreſſing of a child came of courſe to 
be conſidered as the midife's province, who no doubt 
imagined, that the more dexterity ſhe could ſhew in 
this article, the more her {kill would be admired. Her 
attempts were ſeconded by the vanity of parents, who, 
too often deſirous of making à ſhew of the infant as 


5 
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ſoon as it was born, were ambitious to have as much 
finery heaped upon it as poſſible. ' Thus it came to be 
thought as neceſſary for a midwife to excel in bracing 
and dreſſing an infant, as for a ſurgeon to be expert in 
applying bandages to a broken limb; and the poor 
child; as ſoon as it came into the world, had as many 
rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every 
bone had been fractured in the birth; while theſe were 
often ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender 
frame, but even to obſtruct the motion of the heart, 
_ lungs, and other organs neceſſavy for life. 


+. In moſt parts of Britain, the practice of rolling chil- 
8 with ſo many bandages, is now, in ſome mea- 
fure, laid aſide; but it would ſtill be a difficult taſk to 
- perſuade the generality of mankind, that the ſhape of 
an infant does not entirely depend on the care of the 
midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavours to 
mend the ſhape from being ſucceſsful, that they conſtantly 
operate the contrary way, and mankind become deform- 
ed juſt in proportion to the means uſed to prevent it. 
Haw little deformity of body is to be found among 
uncivilized nations? 80 little indeed, that it is vulgarly 
believed they put all their deformed children to death. 
The truth is, they hardly know ſuch a thing as a de- 
formed child. Neicher ſwould we, if we followed their 
example. Savage nations never think of manaclin 
their children. They allow them the full uſe of every 
organ, carry them abroad in tire LINE air, waſh their 
bodies daily in cold water, c. By this management, 
their children become ſo ſtrong and hardy, that, by the 


time our puny. infants get out of the nutſe's , 


their's are able to ſhift for themſelves *. 


Among brute animals, no art is neceſſary to procure 
a fine ſhape. Though _y; of them are ee 


Te. A friend of . who was ſeveral years on the oak of Africa, 
tells me, that the natives neither put any clothes upon their chil- 
Gren, nor apply to their bodies bandages of -any kind, but lay 
them on a pallet, and ſuffer them to tumble about at pleaſure ; , 
| We they are all . and _ have any difeafe, 


Jeticate 
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delicate when they come into the world, yet we never 
find them grow crooked for want of {waddling bands. 
Is Nature leſs generous to the human kind? No: but we 
take the buſineſs out of Nature's hands. 


Not only the analogy. of other animals, but the very 
feelings of — they ought to be kept eaſy 
and free from all preſſure. They cannot indeed tell 
their complaints ; but they can ſhew ſigns of pain; and 
this they never fail to do, by crying when hurt by their 
clothes. No ſooner are they freed from their bracings, 
then they ſeem pleaſed and happy; yet, ſtrange infarua- 


tion! the moment they hold their 7 _ are agar 5 


committed to their chains. 


If we conſider the body of an infant a8 2 W bomdte 1 
ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in continual motion, 
the danger of preſſure will appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light. Nature, in order to make way for the growth 
of children, has formed their bodies ſoft and flexible; | 
and leſt they ſhould receive any injury from preſſure in 
the womb, has ſurrounded the. fetus every where with 
fluids. This ſhews the care which Nature takes to 
prevent all unequal preſſure on the bodies of infants, 


and to defend them againſt every thing that might i in -, 


the leaſt eramp or confine their motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are ſo ſoft and 9 
nous, that they readily yield to the ſlighteſt preſſure, and 
eaſily aſſume a bad ſhape, which can never after be 


remedied. Hence it is, that ſo many people appear 


with high ſhoulders, crooked ſpines, and flat breaſts, 
Who were as well proportioned at their birth as others, 
but had the misfortune to be ſqueezed out of ſhape by 
the application of ſtays and bandages. 8 
Preſſure, by obſtructing the circulation, likewiſe 
prevents the equal diſtribution. of -nouriſhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the growth 


becomes unequal. One part. grows too large, while. | 


another remains too ſmall; and thus in time the whole 
frame becomes difproportioned and misſhapen-. Io 
* we mult add, that When a ne is cramped in its 

decke 


- 
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 elothes, it naturally ſhrinks from the part that is hurt; 
and, by putting its body into unnatural Fee, it 


becomes defo rmed by habit. 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed em weak: 


neſs or diſeaſe; but in general, it is the effect of 


improper clothing. Nine tenths, at leaſt, of the de- 
formity among mankind, muſt be imputed to this 
cauſe. A deformed body is not only diſagreeable to 
the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital 


functions muſt be impeded, and of courſe health im- 


paired. Hence few people mann misſhapen are 
ſtrong or healthy. 


The new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole maſs of blood throug h 


the lungs, reſpiration, the periſtaltic motion, &c. afford 


another ſtrong argument for keeping the body of an 
infant free from all preſſure. Theſe organs nor having 
been accuſtomed to move, are eaſily ſtopped; but when 
this happens, death muſt enſue. Hardly any method 
could be deviſed more effectually to ſtop theſe motions, 
than bracing the body too tight with rollers * and 
bandages. Were theſe to be applied in the ſame man- 


ner to the body of an adult for an equal length of 


time, they could hardly fail to hurt the digeſtion and 
make him fick. How much more hurtful they muſt 
prove to the tender bodies of inan, we ſhall leave any 
one to judge. 

Whoever confiders theſe things will not be ſurpriſed, 
that ſo many children die of convulſions ſoon after 
the birth. Theſe fits are generally attributed to ſome 
inward cauſe; but in fact, they oftener proceed from 
our own imprudent conduct. I have known a child 
ſeized with convulſion- fits ſoon after the midwife had 
done ſwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and 
IgG was ame, en, and never 1 the 


This is by no means in ve ging againſt a thing that does not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, eight or 
ten feet in length, is app. ed Maher round the child's body as ſoon 


diſeaſe 


as it is born. 
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diſeaſe afterwards. -Numerous examples of this . | 
be given, were they neceſſar y. 
It would be ſafer to fix on the A of an infant 4 
with ſtrings than pins, as theſe often gall and irritate 
their tender ſkins, and occaſion diſorders.” - Pins have 1 
been found ſticking above half an inch into the body 


of a child, after it had died of convulſion fits; — 
in all probability, proceeded: from that cauſe. 


Children are not only hurt by the tightneſs of theis 
clothes, but alſo by the quantity. (Beery child has ſome 
degree of fever after the birth; and if it be loaded 
with too many clothes, the fever muſt be increaſed: 
But this is not all; the child is generally laid in bed 

with therifother, who is often likewiſe feveriſh; to which 
we 5 add the heat of the bed - chamber, che wines, 
and other heating things, too frequently given to 
children immediately after the birth. When all theſe 
are combined, which does not ſeldom happen, theß 
muſt increaſe the fever to ſuch a e as will endanger 
the life of the infant. : 


The danger of keeping Aan too hot will furt 
appear, it we conſider that, after th have been for 

ſome time in the ſituation mentioned above, they are 

often ſent into the count 75 to be nurſed in a cold 
houſe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from ſuch a tran- 

| fition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts ſome other 

fatal diſeaſe? When an infant is kept too hot, its lungs, 
not being ſufficiently expanded, are apt to remain weak 
and flaccid for life; hence proceed coughs, conſump- 

tions, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt. 


It would anſwer little purpoſe to ſpecify the particular 
pieces of dreſs proper for an infant. Theſe will always 
vary in different countries, according to cuſtom and 
the humour of parents. The great rule to be obſerved 
is, That a child have no more clothes than are neceſſary 10 
1 it warm, and that they be quite eaſy for its body. 

- Stays ate the very bane of infants. A volume would | 
not ſuffice to point out all the bad effects of this rid 
culous piece of dreſs both on children and adults: The 22 4 
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madneſs in favour of ſtays ſeems, however, to be ſome- 
what abated; and it is to be hoped the world will, in 
time, become wiſe enough to know, that the human 
ſhape does not ſolely depend upon whale-bone and 
bead-entber* 43 6h nc lie "Br 
I ſhall only add with reſpe& to the clothes of chil- 
dren, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean. 
Children perſpire more than adults; and if their clothes 
be not frequently changed, they become very hurtful. 
Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the tender ſkins of 
infants, but likewiſe occaſion ill ſmells ; and, what is 
worſe, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous diſeaſes. - 


Cleanlineſs is not only agreeable to the eye, but 
tends greatly to preſerve the health of children. It 
promotes the perſpiration, and, by that means frees the 
body from ſuperſſuous humours, which, if retained, 
could not fail to occafion diſeaſes. - No mother or nurſe 
can have any excuſe for allowing a child to be dirty. 
Poverty may oblige her to give it coarſe clothes; but 
rs _ does not keep them clean, it muſt be her own 

WE ord; | | | 


Obe Food of Children. 


Nature not only points out the food proper for an 
infant, butzactually prepares it. This, however, is not 
ſufficient to prevent ſome who think themſelves wiſer 
than Nature, from attempting to bring up their chil- 
dren without her proviſion. Nothing can ſhew the 
diſpoſition which mankind have to depart from Nature, 
more than their endeavouring to bring up children 
without the breaſt. The mother's milk, or that of a 


. ® Stays made of bend-leather are worn by all the women of lower 
ſtation in many parts of England. | 

I am ſorry to underſtand, that there are ſtill mothers mad enough 
to lace their daughters very tight in- order to improve their ſhape. 
As reaſoning would be totally loſt upon ſuch people, I thall beg leave 
juſt to aſk them, Why there are ten deformed women for one man? 
and likewiſe to recommend to their peruſal a ſhort moral precept, 
- Which forbids us to % um the human body, F 
_—C, „ healthy 


* 
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bealthy nurſe, is unqueſtionably the beſt food” for an 
infant. Neither art nor nature can afford. a--proper 
ſubſtitute for it. Children may ſeem to thrive for a 
few months without the breaſt; but, when teething, the 
| ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes incident to childhood, 
come on, they generally periſh.  . * ie 


* 
- 


A child, ſoon. after the birth, ſhews an inclination 

to ſuck; and there is no reaſon why it ſhould'not be 
gratified. It is true, the mother's milk does not always 
come immediately after the birth; but this is the way 
to bring it: beſides, the firſt milk that the child can 
ſqueeze out of the breaſt anſwers the purpoſe of elean- 
ſing, better than all the drugs in the apothecary's ſhop, 
and at the ſame time prevents inflammations of the 
breaſt, fevers, and other diſeaſes incident to mothers. 


It is ſtrange how people came to think that the firſt 
thing given to a child ſhould be drugs. This is begin- 
ning with medicine by times, and no wonder if they 


that a child does not diſcharge the meronium fo ſoon as 
could be wiſhed; this has induced phyſicians, in fuch _ 
caſes; to give ſomething of an opening nature to cleanſe 
the firſt paſſages. Midwives have improved upon this 
hint, and never fail to give ſyrups, oils, &c. whether 

they be neceflary or not. Cramming an infant with 
ſuch indigeſtible ſtuff as ſoon as it is born, can hardly 
fail ro make it ſick, and is more likely to occaſion 
diſeaſes, than to prevent them. Children are ſeldom 
long after the birth without having paſſage both by ſtool 
and urine; though theſe evacuations may be wanting 


muſt have ſomething before they be allowed the breaſt, 
let it be a little thin 'water-pap, to which may be added 
an equal quantity of new milk; or rather water alone, 
with the addition of a little raw ſugar. If this be given 
without any wines or ſpiceries, it will neither heat the 
blood, load the ſtomach, nor occaſion gripes. © © 
Upon the firſt ſight of an infant, almoſt every perſon 
is ſtruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and 
8 ; 5 Wuanting 


generally end with it. It ſometimes happens, indeed, 


for ſome time without any danger, But if children 
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wanting ſupport. This naturally ſuggeſts the need of 
cordials. Accordingly wines are univerſally mixed with 
the firſt food of children. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than this way of reaſoning, or more hurtful to 
infants than the conduct founded upon it. Children 
require very little food for ſome time after the birth; 
and What they receive ſhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very ſmall quantity of wine is 
ſuſncient to heat and inflame the blood of an infant; 
but every perſon converſant in theſe matters muſt know, 
that moſt of the diſeaſes of infants proceed from the 
heat of their humours. 
Ik the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, the 
child will need little or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 
once or twice a day, a little of ſome food that is eaſy 
of digeſtion, as water-pap, milk - pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and ſuch like. This will eaſe the 
mother, will accuſtom the child by degrees to take 
food, and will render the weaning both leſs difficult and 
leſs dangerous. All great and ſudden tranſitions are to 
be avoided in nurſing. For this purpoſe, the food of 
children ought not only to be ſimple, but to reſemble, 
as nearly as poflible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk itſelf ſhould make a principal part of their food, 
not only before they are weaned, but for a long time 
after. | 


Next to milk, we would recommend good light bread. 
Bread may be given to a child as ſoon as it ſhews an 
inclination to chew; and it may at all times be allow- 
ed as much plain bread as it will eat. The very chew- 
ing of bread will promote the cutting of the teeth, and 
the diſcharge of ſaliva, while, by mixing with the nurſe's 
milk in the ſtomach, it will afford an excellent nouriſh- 
ment. Children diſcover an early inclination to chew 


Whatever is put into their hands. Parents obſerve the 


inclination, but generally miſtake the object. Inſtead 
of giving the child ſomething which may at once exer- 
ciſe its gums and afford it nburiſhment, they commonly 
N f | put 


. 
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put into its hands a piece of hard metal, or impenetrable - _ 
coral. A cruſt of bread, is the beſt gum-ſti It not 
only anſwers the purpoſe better than any thing elſe, but 
has the additional properties of nouriſhing the child and 
carrying the ſaliva down to the ſtomach, which is too 
valuable a liquor to be loſt, oy 28 
Bread, beſides being uſed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the belt 
methods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a ptoper quantity 
of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more wholeſome 
and nouriſhing this way than boiled, and is leſs apt to 
occaſion coſtiveneſs. For a child farther advanced, 
bread may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, made 
into puddings, or the like. Bread is a proper food for 
children at all times, provided it be plain, made of 
wholeſome grain, and well fermented; but when 
enriched with fruits, ſugars, or ſuch things, it becomes 
very unwholeſome. $ B 
It is ſoon enough to allow children animal food when _ 
they have got teeth to eat it. They ſhould never taſte 
it till after they are weaned, and even then they ought 
to uſe it ſparingly. Indeed, when children live wholly 
on vegetable food, it is apt to ſour their ſtomachs; but, 
on the other hand, too much fleſh heats the body, and 
occaſions fevers and other inflammatory diſeaſes. This 
plainly points out a due mixture of animal and vegeta- 
ble food as the moſt proper for children. 5 
Few things prove more hurtful to infants, than the 
common method of ſweetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which makes _ 
them grow fat and bloated. It is pretty certain, if the 
food of children were quite plain, that they would 
never take more than enough. Their exceſſes are 
entirely owing to nurſes. - If a child be gorged Wu 
food at all hours, and enticed to take it, by making it 
ſweet and agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder that 
ſuch a child ſhould in time be induced to crave more 
food than it ought to have? I ꝶ—.ꝗ 
eee r 
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Children may be hurt by too little as well as too 
muck food. After a child is, weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day; but ſhould never be 
accuſtomed to eat in the night; neither ſhould it have 
too much at a time. Children thrive beſt with ſmall 
quantities of food frequently given. This neither 
overloads. the ſtomach nor hurts the digeſtion, and is 
certainly moſt agreeable to Nature. | 


Writers on nurſing have inveighed with ſuch vehe- 
wence againſt giving children too much food, that 
many parents, by endeavouring to ſnun that error, have 
run into the oppoſite extreme, and ruined the conſtitu- 
tions of their children. But the ęxror of pinchin 
children in their food is more hurtful than the other 
extreme. Nature has many ways of relieving herſelf 
when overcharged; but a child, who is pinched with 
hunger, will neyer become a ſtrong or healthy man. 

That errors are e committed on both ſides, we 
_ are ready to acknowledge; but where one child is hurt 
by the quantity of its bod, ten ſuffer from the quality. 
This is the principal evil, and claims our ſtricteſt 

attention. 


Many people imagine, that the food which they them- 
ſelves — cannot be bad for their children: but this 
notion is very abſurd. In the more advanced periods 
of life we often acquire an inclination for food, which 
when children we could not endure. Beſides, there are 
many things that by habit may agree very well with 
the ſtomach. of a grown perſon, which would be hurt- 
ful to a child; as high-ſeaſoned, ſalted, and ſmoke-dried 
proviſions, &c. It would alſo be improper to feed 
— with fat meat, ſtrong broths, rich ſoups, or the 
All ftrong liquors, are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
fermented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice 
cannot fail to do miſchief, Theſe children ſeldom 
eſcape the violence of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, hooping 
cough, or ſome inflammatory diſorder. "Fl Ag 
| utter 
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dutter-milk, or whey, are the moſt ae for children 
ronger, it may be 

fine ſmall beer, or a little wine mixed with water, The 


to drink. If they have any thing 
ſtomachs of children can digeſt well enough without 


the aſſiſtanee of warm ſtimulants: beſides being na- 


turally hot, they are eaſily hurt by every thing of a 
heating quality. | IN 


Few things are more hurtful to children than un- 
ripe fruits, They weaken the powers of digeſtion, - 


and ſour and xelax the ſtomach, by which means it 


becomes a proper neſt for inſets. Children indeed 


ſhew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, 
that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper 
quantity, it would have no- bad effects. We never find 


a natural inclination wrong, if properly regulated. 


Fruits are genefally of a cooling nature, and correct 
the heat and acrimony*of the humours. This is what 


moſt children require; only care ſhbuld be taken leſt 


they exceed. Indeed the beſt way, to prevent children 
from going to excels in the uſe of fruit, or eating that 
which is bad, is to allow them a proper quantity of 
what is goode. 3 e 
Roots which contain a crude viſcid juice ſhould be 
{paringly given to children. They fill the body with 


ara umours, and tend to produce eruptive diſeaſes. 
This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for the poor; glad 


to obtain at a ſmall price what, will ill the bellies of 
their children, they ſtuff them two or three times a day 
with grealy potatoes, or other crude vegetables. Chit. 
dren had better eat, a ſmaller quantity of foad which 
yields a wholeſome nouriſhment, than be crammed with 


Children are always ſickly in the fruit ſeaſon, which may be 
thus accounted for: Two thirds of the fruit which comes to market 


in this country is really unripe; and children not being in a condi- 


tion to judge for themſelves, eat whatever they can lay their hands 
upon, which often proves little better than a poiſon to their tender 
bowels. Servants and others who have the care of children, ſhould 
de ſtrictly forbid to give them any fruit without the Knowledge of 


their parents, 
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What their digeſtive powers are unable properly to 
Butter ought likewiſe to be ſparingly given to chil- 
dren. It both relaxes the ſtomach, oy produces groſs 
| humours: Indeed, moſt things that are fat or oily, have 
this effect. Butter, when ſalted, becomes ſtill more 
hurtful. Inſtead of butter, ſo liberally given to chil- 
dren in-moſt. parts of Britain, we would recommend 
honey. Honey is not only wholeſome, but cooling, 
cleanſing, and tends to ſweeten the humqurs. Children 
who eat honey are ſeldom troubled with worms: they 
are alſo leſs ſubjeX to cutaneous diſeaſes, as itch, ſcab- 
bed head, &c. - Tie) | $$ 506 | . 
Many people err in pas, Hy the diet of children 
ought to be altogether moiſt. When children live 
entirely upon flops, it relaxes their ſolids, renders them 
weak, and diſpoſes them to the rickets, the 2 
and other glandular diſorders. Relaxation is one o 
the moſt general cauſes of the diſeaſes of children. 
Every thing therefore which tends to unbrace their 
ſolids, ought to be carefully avoideeeedd. 

We would not be underſtood by theſe obſervations 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 


that ſufficient regard be had to ſimplicity. 


Of the Exerciſe of Children. | 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to render the life 

of man ſhott and miſerable, none has greater influence 
than the want of proper xxzzc1sz: healthy parents, 
wholeſome food, and proper clothing, will avail little, 
where exerciſe is neglected. Sufficient exerciſe will 
make up for ſeveral defects in nurſing; but nothing 
can ſupply the want of it. It is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the health, the growth, and the ſtrength of children. 
I The deſire of exerciſe is coeval with life itſelf. 
Were this principle attended to, many diſeaſes might 

be prevented. But, while indolence and ſedentary 
. & A employments 
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employments prevent two-thirds” of mankind from 


either taking ſufficient exerciſe themſelves, or giving 
it to their Saadet what have we to expect but diſ- 
eaſes and deformity among their offspring? The rickets, 
ſo deſtructive to children, never appeared in Britain 
till manufactures began to flouriſh, and people, attract 
ed by the love of gain, left the country to follow ſeden- 


tary employments in great towns. It is amongſt theſe 
1 that” this' diſeaſe chiefly prevails, and not only 


deforms, but kills many of their offspring 


The conduct of other young animals ſhews the 


_ propriety of- giving exerciſe to children.” Every other © 


animal makes uſe of its organs of motion as ſoon as it 


can, and many of them, even when under no neceſſity 
of moving in queſt of food, cannot be reſtrained wich- 
out force. This is evidently the caſe with the calf, the 


lamb, and moſt other young animals. If theſe ereatures 
were not permitted to friſk about and take exerciſe, 


they would ſoon die or become diſeaſed. The fame 
inclination appears very early in the human ſpecies; 


but as they are not able to take exerciſe themſelves it 


them. : 
| Children may be exerciſed vatious ways. The beſt 


method while they are light, is to carry them about ix 
the nurſe's arms“. This gives the nurſe an opportunity 


is the buſineſs of their parents and nurſes to aſſiſt 


of talking to the child, and of pointing out every thing 8 


that may pleaſe and delight its fancy. Beſides, it is 


much ſafer than ſwinging an infant in a machine, ur 


leaving it to the care of ſuch as are not fit to take cars 
of themſelves. Nothing can be more abſurd than to 
ſet one child to keep another: this conduct has proved 


for life. 


? 


fatal to many infants, and has rendered others miſerable: 


When children begin to walk, the ſafeſt and beſt! 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 


Te nurſe ought to be careful to keep the child in Spee 
poſition; as deformity is often the conſequence of inattention'to this 
circumitance, + | 6 


common 
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23 OF CHILDREN. 
common way, of ſwinging them in leading-ſtrings fixed 
to their backs, has ſeveral bad conſequences. It makes 
them throw their bodies forward, and preſs with their 
whole weight upon the ſtomach and breaſt; by this 
means the breathing is obſtructed, the breaſt flattened, 
and the bewels compreſſed; which muſt hurt the 
digeſtion, and occaſion conſumptions of the lungs, and 
other diſeaſe. | Te | 
It is a. common notion, that if children be ſet upon 
their feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the very reverſe of this 
is true. Every member acquires ſtrength in proportion 
as it is exerciſed. The limbs of children are weak in- 
deed, but their bodies are proportionally light; and had 
they ſkill to direct themſelves, they would ſoon be able 
to ſupport their own weight, Who ever heard of any 
other animal that became crooked by uſing its legs too 
ſoon? Indeed, if a child be not permitted to make any 
ule of its legs till a conſiderable time after the birth, and 
be then ſet upon them with its whole weight at once, 
there may be ſome danger; but this proceeds entirely 
from the child's not having been accuſtomed to uſe its 


legs from the beginning. 


Mothers of the [poorer fort think they are great 
gainers by making their children lie or ſit while they 
themſelves work. In this they are greatly miſtaken. 
By neglecting to give their children exerciſe, they are 
obliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
any thing for themſelves, and to ſpend more on medi- 
eine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moſt uſeful 
buſineſs in which even the poor can be employed: but 
alas! it is not always in their power. Poverty often 
obliges them to neglect their offspring, in order to 
procure the neceſſaries of life. When this is the caſe, 
it becomes the intereſt as well as the duty of the public 
do aſſiſt them. Ten thouſand times more benefit would 
© accrue to the State, by enabling the pbor to bring up 
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their own children, than from all che hoſpitals * that | 


ever can be erected for that purpoſe... | 35 
Whoever conſiders the ſtructure of the human body 


will ſoon be convinced of the neceſſity of exerciſe ſor 


the health of children. The body is compoſed of an 


infinite number of tubes, whoſe fluids cannot be puſned 
on without the action and preſſure of the muſcles. But, 
if the fluids remain inactive, obſtruQtions muſt happen, 


and the humours will of courſe be vitiated, which can- 


not fail to occaſion diſeaſes. Nature has furniſhed both - 


the veſſels which carry the blood and lymph with nu- 
merous valves, in order that the action of every muſcle 
might puſh forward their contents; but without action, 
this admirable contrivance can have no effect. This 


part of the animal œconomy proves to a demonſtration, 


the neceſſity of exerciſe for the preſervation of health. 

Arguments to ſhew the importance of exerciſe might 
be drawn from every part of the animal œconͤãꝰmy: 
without exerciſe, the circulation of the blood cannot 
be properly carried on, nor the different ſecretions duly 
performed; without any neg =” ow — * be 
properly prepared, nor the ſolids render or 
firm. & The Action of the heart, the motion of oa 
lungs, and all the vital functions, are greatly aſſiſted by 
exerciſe. But to point out the manner in which theſe 
effects are produced, would lead us farther into the 
ceconomy of the human body, than moſt of thoſe for 
whom this treatiſe is intended would be able to follow. 


We ſhall therefore only add, that, where exerciſe is 


neglected, none of the animal functions can be duly 


— 


„ff it were made the intereſt of the poor to keep their children 


alive, we ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall premium given 


annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive at the 
year's end, would ſave more infant lives than if the whole revenue of 
the crown were expended on hoſpitals for this purpoſe, This would 


make the poor efteem fertility a bleſſing ; whereas many of em 
think it the greateſt curſe that can befal them; and in place 


wi l.ing their children to live, ſo far does poverty get the better of 


natural affection, that they are often very happy when they die. 
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24 OF CHILDREN. | 
performed; and when that is the caſe, the ww con- 
Ritution muſt to wreck. 

A good conſtitution ought certainly to be our. firſt 
objeck in the management of children. It lays a foun- 
dation for 'their being uſeful and happy in life; and 
whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his 
offspring, but to ſociety. | 


Be very common error of parents, by which they 
hurt the conſtitutions of their children, is the ſending 
them too young to ſchool. This is often done ſolely to 
prevent trouble. When the child is at ſchool, he 
needs no keeper. Thus the ſchool-maſter is made 
the nurſe ; and the poor child is fixed to a ſeat ſeven or 
eight hours a day, which time ought to be ſpent in 
exerciſe and diverſions, Sitting ſo long cannot fail to 
produce the worſt effects upon the body; nor is the 
mind leſs injured. Early application weakens the 
faculties, and often fixes in the mind an werden to 
ks, which continues for life“, 


But, ſuppoſe this were the way to make children 
| ſcholars, it certainly ought not to be done at the ex- 
-pence of their conſtitutions. Our anceſtors, who ſel- 
dom went to ſchool very young, were not leſs learned 
than we. But we imagine the boy's education will be 
quite marred, unleſs he be carried to ſchool in his 
nurſe's arms. No wonder if ſuch hot-bed plants ſel- 
dom become either ſcholars or men 


Not only the confinement of children in publie 
ſchools, but their number, often proves hurtful. Chil- 
dren are much injured by being kept in crowds within 
doors; their breathing not only renders the place un- 
wholeſome, but if any one of them happens to be 


diſeaſed, the reſt catch the infection. A ſingle child 


» Its undoubtedly the duty of parents to inſtru& their children, 
at leaſt till they are ot an age proper to take ſome care of themſelves. 
This would tend much to confirm the ties of parental tenderneſs and 
filial affection, of the want of which there are at preſeat ſo man 
deplorable inſtances. Though few fathers have time to inſtruct their 
children, yet poſt mothers have; and furely thev cannot be better | 
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has been often known to communicate the bloody flux, 


the hooping-cough, the itch, or other diſeaſes, 20 almoſt 
every individual in a numerous -fchool.- 1 


But, if faſhion muſt prevail, and infants are to: be 
ſent to ſchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 
as they value the intereſts of ſociety, not to confine. 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run about 

and play at ſuch active diverſions as may promote their 
growth, and ſtrengthen their conſtitutions. Were 
boys, inſtead of being whipped for ſtealing an hour to 
run, ride, ſwim, or the like, encouraged to employ a 
proper part of their time in theſe manly and alf 
exerciſes, it would have many excellent effects. 

It would be of great ſervice to boys, if, at a proper 
age, they were taught the military exerciſe.” This would 
increaſe their ſtrength, inſpire them with courage, and 
when their country called for their aſſiſtance, would 
enable them to act in her defence, without bei 
obliged to undergo a tedious and troubleſome courſe of: 
inſtructions, at a time when they are Jeſs fit to n 5 
new motions, geſtures, &c,* x 
An effeminate education will infallibly wol the beſt 
natural conſtitution; and if boys are brought up in a 
more delicate manger than even girls ought to be, * 
never will be men. 

Nor is the common education of girls leſs burtful to! 
the conſtitution than that of boys. Miſs is ſet down 
to her frame before ſſ can put on her clothes; and is 
taught to believe, that to excel at the needle is the only: | 
thing that can entitle her to general eſteem: It is un- 
— — here to inſiſt upon the dangerous conſequences 
of obliging girls to ſit too much. They are pretty 

well known, and are too often felt at a certain time of 
life. But 9 this critical period be got _ 


»I am happy to-find that the maſters of n now 3 to 
| pus in practice this advice. Each of them ought to keep a drill. . 
erjeant for teaching the boys the military exerciſe. This, betides 


contributing to their healta and vigour of buy, would have yy 
other happy effects. 


greater | 
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greater: Jangers ſtill await them when they come to 
be mothers. Women who have been early accuſtomed | 
to a ſedentary, life, generally run great hazard in child- 


bed; while thoſe who have been uſed to romp about, 
and take ſufficient exerciſe, are ſeldom in any danger. 


One hardly meets with a girl who can at the ſame. 
time boaſt of early performances by the needle; and 
a good: en Cloſe and early confinement ge- 
nerally occaſions indigeſtions, head- achs, pale complex | 
ions, pain of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, coughs, 

_ conſumptions of the lungs, and 9 of body. 
The laſt of theſe indeed is not to be wondered at, con- 
ſidering the awkward poſtures in which girls fit at many 
kinds of needle-work, and the delicate flexible ſtate of 
their bodies in the early periods of life. 


"Would mothers, inſtead of having their 3 
inſtructed in many trifting accompliſhments, employ 
them in plain work and houſewifery, and allow them 
ſufficient exerciſe in the open air, they would both make 
them more healthy mothers, and more uſeful members 
of ſociety. I am no enemy to genteel accompliſhments, 
but would have them only conſidered as leohagarys and 
always diſregarded when they 1 impair healtng 
Many people imagine it a great advantage for chil- 
dren to be early taught to earn their bread. This 
opinion is certainly right, provided they were ſo em- 
yed as not to hurt their health or growth; but, 
when theſe ſuffer, ſociety, inſteati of being benefited, 
is a real loſer by their labour. There are To employ- 
ments, except ſedentary ones, by which children can 
earn a livelihood; and if they be ſet to theſe too ſoon, 
it ruins their conſtitutions. Thus, by gaining a few 
ears from childhood, we generally loſe twice as many 
in the latter period of life, and even wager the perſon 
| leſs uſeful while he does live. 


In order to be ſatisfied of the truth of this obſerva- 
tion, we need only look into the great manufacturing 
towns, where we ſhall find a puny degenerate race of 
1 weak and fickly all their lives, ſeldom exceed- 
ing 


, ; 
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ing the middle period of life; or if they do, being 
unfit for buſineſs, they become a burden to ſociety. 
Thus arts and manufactures, though they may increaſe” 


the riches of a country, are by no means favourable to 


the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would there- 


fore require, that ſuch people as labour during life, 


ſhould not be ſet too early to work. Every perſon 


converſant in the breed of horſes, or other wor 


+. 
animals, knows, that if they be ſet to hard labour too 


ſoon, they will never turn out to advantage. This is 
equally true with reſpect to the human ſpecies. »-, 

There are nevertheleſs various ways of employing 
young people without hurting their health. The eaſier 


parts of gardening, huſbandry, or any buſineſs carried 


on without doors, are moſt proper. Theſe are employ- 
ments which moſt young people are fond of, and ſome 


parts of them may always be adapted to their age, 


taſte, and ſtrength*. 


Such parents, however, as are under the neceſſity of 


employing their children within doors, -ought to allow 
them ſufficient time for active diverſions without. This 
would both encourage them to do more work, and 
prevent their conſtitutions from being hurt. 
Some imagine, that exerciſe within doors is ſufficient; 
but they are greatly miſtaken. One hour ſpent in 
running, or any other exerciſe without doors, is worth 
ten within. When children cannot go abroad, t 


may indeed be exerciſed at home. The belt method of 


doing this, is to make them run about in a long room, 


or dance. This laſt kind of exerciſe, if not carried to 
exceſs, is of excellent ſervice to young people. It 


cheers the ſpirits, promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens the 


limbs, &c. I knew an eminent phyſician who uſed to 


fay, that he made his children dance, inſtead of giving 
* T have been told that in China, whete the police is the beſt in 
the world, all the children are employed in the eaſier part of garden- 


ſuch like. 


ing and huſpandry; as weeding, gathering ſtones off the land, and 


them 
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them phyſic. It were well if more people followed 
his example. 
Ihe coLD BaTH may be conſidered as an aid to 
exerciſe. By it the body is braced and ſtrengthened, 
the circulation and ſecretions promoted, and, were it 
conducted with prudence, many diſeaſes, as the rickets, 
ſerophula, &c. might thereby be prevented. The an- 
cients, who took every method to render children hardy 
and robuſt, were no ſtrangers to the uſe of the cold 
bath; and, if we may credit report, the practice of 
immerſing children daily in cold water muſt have been 
very common among our anceſtors, 


be greateſt objection to the uſe of the cold bath 
ariſes from the ſuperſtitious prejudices of nurſes. Theſe 
are often ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to bring them 
to make a proper uſe of it. I have known ſome of them 
who would not dry a child's ſkin after bathing it, leſt it 
ſhould deſtroy the effect of the water. Others will 
even put cloths dipt in the water upon the child, and 
either put it to bed, or ſuffer it to go about in that 
condition. Some believe, that the whole virtue of the 
water depends upon its being dedicated to a particular 
- faint: while others place their confidence in a certain 
number of dips, as three, ſeven, nine, or the like; and 
the world could not perſuade them, if theſe do not 
ſucceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims 
of nurſes, children loſe the benefit of 1 cold bath, 
and the hopes of the Phyſician from that medicine are 
often fruſtrated. 


We ought not, however, entirely to ſet aſide the 
cold bath, becauſe ſome nurſes make a wrong uſe of it. 
Every child when in health, ſhould at leaſt have its ex- 
tremities daily waſhed in cold water. This is a partial 
uſe of the cold bath, and is better than none. In winter 
this may ſuffice; but i in the warm ſeaſon, if a child be 
relaxed, or ſeem to have a tendency to the rickets or 
ſcrophula, its whole body ought to be frequently im- 

merſed in cold water. Care 3 muſt be taken 
not to do this when the body is hot, or the ſtomach 


full. 
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full. The child ſhould be dipt only once at a time, 
ſhould be taken out immediately, and have its ſkin well 
3 3 955 . * 


rubbed with a dry clo. 


The bad Efedts of umwholeſame Air upon Children. © 


Few things prove more deſtructive to children than 
confined or unwholeſome air. This is one reaſon why 
ſo few of thoſe infants, who are put into hoſpitals, or 
pariſh workhouſes, live. Theſe places are generally 
crowded with old, ſickly, and infirm people; by which 
means the air is rendered ſo extremely pernicious, that 
it becomes a poiſon to infants. _ - -/ 2 ee 
Want of wholeſome air is likewiſe deſtructive to 
many of the children born in great towns. There the 
| poorer ſort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 
houſes, to which the freſh air has hardly any acceſs. 
Though grown people, who are hardy and robuſt, may 
live in ſuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal to 
their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and 
- [thoſe who do are weak and deformed. As ſuch people 
are not in a condition to carry their children abroad 
into the open air, we mult lay our account with loſing 
the greater part of them. But the rich have not this 
excuſe. It is their buſineſs to ſee that their children be 
daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in the open 
air for a ſufficient time. This will always ſucceed 


better if the mother goes along with them. Servants are 


often negligent in theſe matters, and allow a child to fit 
or lie on the damp ground, inſtead of leading or carry- 
ing it about. The mother ſurely needs air as well as 
her children; and how can ſhe be better employed than 
in attending them? VVT 
A very bad cuſtom prevails, of making children ſleep 
in ſmall apartments, or crowding two or three beds into 
one chamber. Inſtead of this, the nurſery ought always 
to be the largeſt and beſt aired room in the houſe. 
When children are confined in ſmall apartments, the 


air not only becomes unwholeſome, but the heat relaxes. © 


: their 
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their ſolids, renders them delicate, and diſpoſes them to 
colds and many;other-diforfers. Nor is the cuſtom of 
wrapping them up too cloſein cradles leſs pernicious. One 
would think that nurſes were afraid leſt children ſhould 
ſuffer by breathing free air, as many of them aQually 

cover the child's face while aſleep, and others wrap a 
_ covering over the whole cradle, by which means the 
child is forced to breathe the ſame air over and over all 
the time it ſleeps. Cradles indeed are on many accounts 
hurtful. to children, and it would be better if the uſe of 
them were totally laid afide*. 


A child is generally laid to ſleep with all i its clothes 
on; and if a number of others are heaped above them, 

it muſt be overheated by which means it cannot fail 
| bo catch cold on being taken out of the cradle, and 
expoſed to the open air with only its uſual clothing, | 
ent is too frequently the caſ. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and 
Loop: all night in warm cloſe: apartments, may, with 
great propriety, be compared to plants, nurſed in a 
hot-houſe, inſtead of the open air. Though ſuch plants 
may by this means be kept alive for ſome time, they 
will never arrive at that degree of ſtrength, vigour, and 

magnitude, which they would have acquired in the open 
air, nor would they be able to bear i it e e ſhould . 
they be expoſed to it. . 


Children brought up in the country, 3 bave been 
accuſtomed to open air, ſhould not be too early ſent to 
great towns, where it is confined and unwholeſome. 
This is ee dons with a view to e their 


1 Iti is amazing to me how children eſcape eres. conſiderin 

the manner in which they are often rolled up in flannels, &c. 
lately attended an infant, whom. I found muffled. up over head and 
- ears in many folds of flannel, though it was in the middle of 9 
I begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but though this 
indulgence was granted during my ſtay, I found it always on my 
return in- the ſame fituation. Death, as might. be expected, ſoon 
freed the infant from all its miſeries; but it was not in my power io 
free the minds of its * from thoſe prejudices which proved 


N D quan] child. 
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education, but proves very hurtful to their health. All 
ſchools and ſeminaries of learning ought, if poſſible, to 8 
| beſo ſituated as to have freſh, dry, wholeſome air, and 
Sou never be too much crowded, © | 
Without entering into a detail of the wrde 8 
vantages of wholeſome air to children, or of the bad 
conſequences which -proceed from the want of it, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that, of ſeveral thouſands of children 
which have been under my care, I do not remember 
one inſtance of a ſingle child who continued health 
in a cloſe confined ſituation; but have often known the 
moſt obſtinate diſeaſes cured by removing them from 
much a fituation to an 8 is air. 5 


* - 


„„ . Of Nur ſer. © | 

wh bs not here intended to lay down rules for the 
choice of nurſes. This would be waſting time. Com- 
mon ſenſe will direct every one to chuſe a woman wo 

is healthy, and has plenty of milk“. If the be at the 

ſame time cleanly, careful, and good - natured, ſhe can 
hardly fail to make a proper nurſe. After all, however, 
the only certain proof of a good nurſe, is a healthy 
child upon her breaſt. But, as the miſconduct of nurſes 
often proves fatal to children, it will be of importance 


to point out a few of their moſt baneful errors, in order 
to rouſe the attention of parents, and to make them look ©. 


more ſtrictly into the conduct of thoſe to whom they 
commit the care of their infant offspring. "EP | 
Though it admits of ſome exceptions, yet 3 we may lay - 
it down as a general rule, that every woman who nurſes 
for hire ought to be carefully looked after, otherwiſe ſhe 
| will not do her duty. For this reaſon parents ought _ - 
always to have their children nurſed under their own - 
Ye 1 n and where lp cannot be TE 9985 


1 have 85 known Fen ſo impoſed upon, as to 3 
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ſhould be extremely circumſpe&t in the choice of thoſe 
perſons to whom they intruſt them. It is folly to imagine 
that any woman, who abandons her own child to ſuckle 
another for the ſake of gain, ſhould feel all the affec- 
tions of a parent towards her nurſling; yet ſo neceſſary 
are theſe affections in a nurſe, that, but ſon them, the 
human race would ſoon be extinct. 


One of the moſt common faults of thoſe 0 nurſe 
for hire, is to doſe children with ſtupefactives, or ſuch 
things as lull them aſleep. An indolent nurſe, who 

does not give a child ſufficient exerciſe in the open air 
to make it fleep, and does not chuſe to be diſturbed by 
it in the night, will ſeldom fail to-procure for it a do 
of laudanum, diacodium, ſaffron, or, what anſwers the 
fame purpoſe, a dram of ſpirits, or other ſtrong liquors. 
Theſe, though they be certain poiſon to infants, are 
every day adminiſtered by _— who er the er 
of very good nurſes?. 
A nurſe who has not milk e is apt to imagine 
that this defect may be ſupplied by giving the child 
wines, cordial waters, or other ſtrong liquors. This is 
an egregious miſtake. The only thing that has 
chance to ſupply the place of the nurſe's milk, muſt be 
ſomewhat nearly of the ſame quality, as cow's milk, 
aſs's milk, or the like, with good bread.” It never can 
be done by the help of ſtrong liquors. Theſe, inſtead 
of nouriſhing an infant, never fail to produce the con- 
Children are often hurt by nurſes ſuffering them to 
long and vehemently. This ſtrains their tender 
bodies, and frequently occaſions ruptures, inſſammations 
of the throat, lungs, &c. A child never continues to 
cry long without ſome cauſe, which. might always be 
diſcovered by proper attention; and the nurſe who can 
hear an infant cry till it has almoſt ſpent itſelf, without 
. e to pleaſe it, muſt be cruel indeed, _— is 


If . on viſiting her child at nurſe find it always cis 
I Would adviſe her to remove it immediately; ae! it will ſoon 
op its laſt. | 


4 unworthy 
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unworthy to be intruſted with the care of an Beman % 
creature. „ ME 

Nurſes who deal much in medicine are always to be 
ſuſpeted. They truſt to it, and negle& their duty. [ 
never knew a good nurſe. who had her Godfrey's 

_ cordials, Daffy's elixirs, &c. at hand. Such generally 
imagine, that a doſe of medicine will make up for 
defects in food, air, exerciſe, and cleanlineſs. = 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another 
very pernicious cuſtom of indolent nurſes. This is not 
only diſagreeable, but it galls and frets che infant, am. 
by relaxing the ſolids, occaſions ſcrophulas, rickets, 
and other diſeaſes. A dirty nurſe is always to be ſuſ- 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children 
from bad humours, by throwing them upon the ſkin: 
by this means fevers and other diſeaſes are prevented. 
Nurſes are apt to miſtake ſuch critical eruptions for an 
itch, or ſome other infectious diforder. Accordingly 
they take every method to drive them in. In this 
way many children loſe their lives; and no wonder, as 
Nature is oppoſed in the very method ſhe takes to relieve 
them. It ought to be a rule, which every nurſe ſhould 
obſerve, never to ſtop any eruption without proper 
advice, or being well aſſured that it is not of a critical | 
nature. At any rate, it is never to be done without *Y 
previous evacuations. £4 abate Dre 9 

Looſe ſtools is another method by which Nature 
often prevents or carries off the diſeaſes of infants. If 

theſe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be 

checked; but this is never to be done without the 

greateſt caution. Nurſes, upon the firſt appearance of 
looſe ſtools, frequently fly to the uſe of aſtringents, or 
ſuch things as bind the body. Hence inflammatory 
fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes, are occaſioned. A doſe 

of rhubarb, a gentle vomit, or ſome other evacua-' 

| tion, 


. rer N 
tion, ſhould always precede the uſe of aſtringent 
medicines“. | : | | Te et. 

One of the greateſt faults of nurſes is, concealing 
the diſeaſes of children from their parents. This they 
are extremely ready to do, eſpecially when the diſeaſe 
is the effect of their own negligence. Many inſtances 
might be given of parte who have been rendered 
lame for life by a fall from their nurſe's arms, which 
ſhe, through fear, concealed till the misfortune was paſt 

cure. Every parent who intruſts a nurſe with the care 
of a child, ought to give her the ſtricteſt charge not to 
conceal the moſt - tritling diſorder or misfortune that 
may befal it. : e | | 

We can ſee no reaſon why a nurſe, who conceals 

any misfortune which happens to a child under her care, 
till it loſes its life or limbs, ſhould not-be puniſhed. A 
few examples of this would fave the lives of many in- 

» fants; but as there is little reaſon to expect that it ever 
will be the caſe, we would earneſtly recommend it to 
all parents to look carefully after their children, and 
not to truſt ſo valuable a treaſure entirely in the hands 

( 

No perſon ought to imagine theſe things unworthy 
of his attention. On the proper management of chil- 
dren depend not only their health and uſefulneſs in life, 
but likewiſe the ſafety and proſperity of the ſtate to 
which they belong,» Effeminacy ever will prove the 
ruin of any ſtate where it prevails; and, when its 
foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards 
be wholly eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, 
and wiſh well to their country, ought therefore, in the 
management of their . children; to avoid eyery thing 
that may have a tendency to make them weak or 


% 


Some nurſes are ſo extremely nice, that rather than take the 
trouble of cleaning a child frequently, they will attempt to ſtop u 
the paſſage : and there are not wanting inſtances of ſqueamiſh . 
who have aQually been known to make uſe of corks for this 
purpoſe. What have not mothers to fear, who intruſt their chil- 
dren to the care of giddy girls? 

2 effeminate, 
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effeminate, and to take every method in their power to 
render their conſtitutions ſtrong and hardy. 
By arts like theſe e 
Enos > nurs' d of old her hardy ſons; 8 | 


And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their ways 
nhurt, thro? every toil in every, clime®. | 
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Or TRR LABORIOUS: THR SEDENTARY, AND 
THE STUDIOUS. | 


Ter men are expoſed to particular liſeaſes from 


the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 

known; but to remedy. this evil .is a matter of ſome 
difficulty. Moſt people are under the nec aſſity of 
following thoſe employments to which they have been 
bred, whether they be favourable to health or no 
For this reaſon, inſtead of inveighing, in a N = 
way, as ſome authors have done, againſt thoſe occu 3 
tions which are hurtful to health, we ſhall endeavour to 

point out the circumſtances in each of them from 
which the danger chiefly ariſes, and to propoſe the moſt 
rational methods of preventing it. oY 


Chymiſts, founders, forgers, glaſs-makers, and 8 
other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholeſome air Wien 
they are obliged to breathe. This air is not only - 
loaded with the noxious exhalations ariſing from metals 
and minerals, but is ſo charged with phlogiſton as to 

be rendered unfit for expanding the lungs ſufficiently, 

and anſwering the other important purpoles of refpira- 

tion. Hence proceed aſthmas, coughs, and confump- * 
tions of the lungs, ſo incident to perſons who follow. | 
theſe employments. 


To prevent ſuch conſequences, as far as. poſſible, 8 
* where theſe occupations are carried -olhy ought to | 
| 8 Armſtrong. „ 885 x 
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de conſtruQted in ſuch a manner as to diſcharge the 
ſmoke and other exhalations, and admit a free current 
of freſh air. Such artiſts ought never to continue too 
long at work; and when they give over, they ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to cool gradually, and put on their 
clothes before they go into the open air. They ought 
never to drink large quantities of cold, weak, or watery 
liquors, while their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in 
raw fruits, fallads, or any thing that is cold on the 
ſtomach.” | . _ 
Mu.iners, and all who work under ground, are likewiſe 
hurt by unwholeſome air. The air, by its ſtagnation 
in deep mines, not only loſes its proper rin and other 
qualities neceſſary for reſpiration, but is x. Fn loaded 
with ſuch noxious exhalations as to become a moſt 
deadly poiſon. * Te 
I be two kinds of air which prove moſt deſtructive 
to miners, are what they call the ire damp, and the 
choke -_ In both caſes the air becomes a poiſon, by 
its being loaded with phlogiſton. The danger from the 
former may be obviated by making it explode before 
it accumulates in too great quantities; and the latter 
may be generally carried off by promoting a free cir- 
culation of air in the mine. 55 2 
Miners are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
likewiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
ſkin, clothes, &. Theſe are abſorbed, or taken up into 
the body, and occaſion palſies, vertigoes, and other 
nervous affections, which often prove Fatal, Fallopius 
obſerves, that thoſe who work in mines of mercury 
ſeldom live above three or four years. Lead, and ſeveral 
other metals, are _ likewiſe very pernicious to the 
SRL. BF" | TP 
_ Miners ought never to go to work faſting, nor to 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nouriſhing, and their liquor generous: nothing more 
certainly Tons them than living too low. They ſhould 
by all means avoid coſtiveneſs. This may either be 


done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a ſufficient 
FR N | quantity 
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8 of ſallad oil. Oil not only opens the. body, 
bak ſheaths and defends the inteſtines from the ill effects 
of -the metals. All who work ,in mines or metals 
ought to waſh carefully, and to chan ge their clothes as 
ſoon as they give over working. Nothing would tend 
more to preſerve the health of ſuch people than a ſtriet, 
and almoſt religious regard to cleanlineſs. 


Plumbers, painters, gilders, ſmelters, malls af « | 


white lead, and many others who work in metals, are 
liable to the ſame diſeaſes as miners, and ought to ob- 


| ſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 


Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who wotk 
in putrid animal ſubſtances, are likewiſe liable to ſuffer 
from the unwholeſome ſmells or effluyia of theſe 
bodies. They ought to pay the ſame regard to clean» 
lineſs as miners; and when they are affected with 
nauſea, ſickneſs, or indigeſtion, we would adviſe them 
to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such ſubſlances 
ought always to be manufactured as ſoon as poſſible. + 
When long kept, they not only become unwholeſome 
to thoſe who manufacture them, but . to . 
who live in the neighbourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this 555 of our 
ſubject, to ſpecify, the diſeaſes peculiar to perſons of 
every occupation; we ſhall therefore confider mankind 
under the general clafſes of a I and 
Studious. a ny 


THE LABORIO US. 


Though thoſe who follow laborious ee ara 
in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the nature 
of their occupations, and the places where they are 
carried on, expoſe them more particularly to ſome 
diſeaſes. Huſbandmen, for example, are expoſed to 
all the viciſſitudes of the weather, which, in this country, 
are often very great and ſudden, and occaſion cold, 
coughs, quinſies, rheumatiſms, fevers, and other acute 
diſorders. They are likewiſe forced to work hard, and 
often to * burdens — —_—_ ſtrength, which, 

| overſtraining ; 
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. overſtraining the veſſels, occaſion aſthmas, ruptures, 
| A, bee: * 
Thoſe who labour without doors are often, afflicted 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occaſioned by the 
frequent viciſſitudes of heat and cold, poor living, bad 
water, fitting or lying on the damp ground, evening 
dews, night air, Kc. to which they are frequently ex- 
poſed. L 
Such as bear dry burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 


force, and alſo to keep their lungs diſtended with more 


violence than is neceſſary for common reſpiration : by 
this means the tender veſſels of the lungs are over- 
ſtretched, and often burſt, inſomuch that a ſpitting of 
blood or fever enſues. Hippocrates mentions an in- 
ſtance to this purpoſe, of a man, who, upon a wager, 
carried an aſs; but was ſoon after ſeized with a fever, a 
WO of blood, and a rupture. 


Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of 
Mare lazinels, which prompts people to do at once what 
ſhould be done at twice. Sometimes it proceeds from 
vanity or emulation. Hence ir is, that the ſtrongeſt 
men are molt commonly hurt by heavy burdens, hard 
labour, or feats of activity. It is rare to find one who 
boaſts of his ſtrength without a rupture, a ſpitting of 
blood, or ſome other diſeaſe, which he reaps as the fruit 
of his folly. One would imagine, the daily inſtances 
we have, of the fatal effects of carrying great weights, 
running, wreitling, and the like, would be TE: to 
prevent ſuch practices. 


I bere are indeed ſome. employments which SEPT, 

ſarily require a great exertion of ſtrength, as porters, 
' blackſmiths, carpenters, &c.. None ought to follow 
| theſe but men of ſtrong body; and they ſhould never 
exert their ſtrength to the utmoſt, nor work too long. 
When the muſcles are violently ſtrained, frequent reſt 
is neceſſary, in order that they may recover their tone 
without this, the ſtrength and conſtitution will ſoon 
be worn out, and a premature old age be induced. 
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The eriſipelas, or St. Anthony's ſire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occaſioned by 
whatever gives a ſudden check to the perſpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet feet, 
keeping on wet clothes, ſitting or lying on the damp 
ground, &c. It is impoſſible for thoſe who labour wit. 
out doors always to guard againſt theſe inconveniences; — ? 
but it is known from experience, that their ill con- 
ſequences might often be prevented by proper care. 
The iliac paſſion, the cholic, and other complaints 
of the bowels, are often occaſioned by the ſame cauſes 
as the eriſipelas; but they may likewiſe proceed from 
flatulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers generally 
eat unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, and 
other windy ingredients. They alſo devour great quan- 
tities of unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, or raw, Witting 
various kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they 
often drink ſour milk, ſtale ſmall beer, or the like. Suck 2 
a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and 
occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe parts. iS ES =" 
Inflammations, whitloes, and other diſeaſes of the i 
extremities, are likewiſe common among thoſe Woo 
labour without doors. Theſe diſeaſes are often attribut- | 
ed to venom, or ſome kind of poiſon; but they gene- 
rally proceed either from ſudden. heat after cold, or the 
_ contrary. "When. labourers, milk-maids, - &c. come 
from the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and 
often plunge their hands in warm Water, by which 
means the blood and other humours in thoſe parts are 
ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels not yielding ſo 
quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, and an inflammation 
or mortification enſues. | Boe: Fo ep Oe. 
| When ſuch perſons come home cold, they ought to 
keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to wan 
a their hands in cold water, and to rub them well with a 
5 dry cloth. It ſometimes happens, that people are ſo 
benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of the uſe 
of their limbs. In this caſe, the only remedy is to rub 
the parts affected with ſnow, or, where it cannot _— "6 
| 85 e Wt .. | 
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with cold water. If they be held near the fire, or 
plunged into warm water, a mortification will een 


enſue. 


- Labourers in the hot ſeaſon are __ to lie down and 
ſleep in the ſun. This practice is ſo dangerous, that 
they often wake in. a burning fever. . Theſe ardent 
fevers, which prove ſo fatal about the end of ſummer 
and beginning of autumn, are frequently occafioned 
by this means. When labourers leave off work, which 


they ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
| thay ſhould go home, or, at leaſt, get under ſome cover, 


where they may repoſe themſelves in ſafety. 


Many people follow their employments in the fields 
from morning till night, without eating any thing: 
This cannot fail to hurt their health. However homely 
their fare be, they ought to have it at regular times ; 
and the harder they work, the more frequently they 
ſhould eat. If the humours be not —_— re- 
pleniſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they ſoon become 

putrid, and produce fevers of the very worſt kind. 


Many peaſants are extremely careleſs with reſpect to 


- what they eat or drink, and often, through mere in- 


dolence, uſe unwholeſome fodd, when they might for | 
the ſame expence have that which is wholeſome. In 
ſome parts of Britain, the peaſants are too careleſs even 


do take the trouble o dreſſing their own victuals. Such 
people would live upon one meal a-day in indolence, 


rather than labour, though it were to ed them the 
greateſt affluence. 


Fevers of a very bad kind: are often occaſioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours become vitiated, 


Aan the ſolids weak; From whence the moſt fatal con- 


ſequences enſue. Poor liuing is likewiſe productive of 


many of thoſe cutaneous diſeaſes ſo frequent among the 


lower claſs of people. It is remarkable that cattle, 
when pinched in their food, are generally affected with 


diſeaſes of the ſkin, which ſeldom fail. to ways 8 Ws 
An they are put ww a good paſture. This 
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how much a good ſtate of the humours depends Upon: = 


ſufficient quantity of proper nouriſhment. 


Poverty not only occaſions, but aggravates, many of 
the diſeaſes of the laborious. Few of them have much 
foreſight ; and, if they had, it is ſeldom in their 23 
to ſave any thing. They are glad to make a to 
live from day to day; and, when any diſeaſe overtakes 
them, they are miſerable indeed. Here the godlike 
virtue of charity ought always to exert itſelf, To re- 
lieve the induſtrious poor in diſtreſs, is ſurely the moſt 
exalted act of religion and humanity. They alone, 
who are witneſſes of thoſe ſcenes of calamity, can form 
a notion of what numbers periſh in diſeaſes, for want 
of proper aſliſtance, and even for want of the necellaries 
of lite. 


Labourers bo Ta hurt by a fooliſh emulation, 


which prompts them to vie. with one another, till t 


overheat themſelves to ſuch a degree as to occaſion 4 


fever, or even to drop doun dead. Such as wantonly 
throw away their lives- in this manner, deſerve to be 
looked upon in no better light than ſelf.murderers. 

The office of a ſoldier, in time of war, may be ranked 
among the laborious employments. Soldiers ſuffer 
many. hardſhips from the inclemency of- ſeaſons, long 
marches, bad proviſions, hunger, watching, unwhole- 
ſome climates, bad water; &c. Theſe occaſion fevers, - 
fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſeaſes, which 
generally do greater execution than the ſword, eſpecially 
when campaigns are continued too late in the ſeaſon. 
A few weeks of cold rainy weather will often prove 
more fatal than an engagement. 


- Thoſe who have the command of armies ſhould take 
care that their ſoldiers be well clothed and well fed.” 
They ought alſo to finiſh their campaigns in due ſeaſon, - 
and to provide their men with dry and well-aired winter 
quarters. Theſe rules, taking care, at the ſame time, 
to 1220 the ſick at a proper diſtance from thoſe in 

health, | 


P_—_— * 4 


\ . n 


— 
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health, would tend greatly to pers the lives of the 
ſoldiery®. | 


Sailors may alſo be rere among thi ee 
They undergo great hardſhips from change of climate, 
the violence of weather, hard labour, bad proviſions, &c. 
Sailors are of ſo great importance both to the trade and 
 fafety of this kingdom, that too much pains can never 
be beſtowed in pointing out the means of e 
their lives. 


Oue great ſource of the dileaſes of tiring people 
is exce's. When they get on ſhore, after having been 
long at ſea, without regard to the climate, or their 
own conſtitutions, they plunge headlong into all man- 
ner of riot, and often perſiſt till a fever puts an end to 
their lives. Thus intemperance, and not the climate, 
is often the cauſe why ſo many of our brave ſailors die 
on foreign coaſts. Such people ought not to live too 


low; but they will find moderation the beſt defence 
againſt fevers, and many other maladies. 


Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid ahhh 
getting wet. When this happens, they ſhould change 
| their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and take 


It is indeed to be regretted, that ſoldiers ſuffer not leſs from i in- 
dolence and intemperance in time of peace; than from hardſhips in 
time of war. If men are idle they will be vicious. It would there- 
fore be of great importance, could a ſcheme be formed for render- 
ing the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and more 
uiefal. Theſe deſirable objects might, in our opinion, be obtained, 

by employing them for ſome hours every day, and advancing their 
pay accordingly. By this means, idleneſs, the mother of vice, might 
be prevented, theprice of labour lowered, public works, as har hours, 
canals, turupike roads, &c. might be made without hurting manu- 
faGures; and ſoldiers might be enabled to marry, and bring up 
children. A ſcheme of this kind might eaſily be conducted, ſo as 
not to depreſs the martial ſpirit, provided the men were only to work 
four or five hours every day, and always to work without doors: no 
ſoldier ſhould be ſuffered to work too long, or to follow any ſeden- 
tary employment. Sedentaty employments render men weak and 
effeminate, quite unfit for the hardſhips of war: whereas working 
for a few hours every day without doors, would inure them to the 
weather, brace their nerves, and increaſe their benzin and 58 28 
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every method to reſtore the perſpiration. They Seb - 


not, in this caſe, make too free with ſpirits or other 


ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink them diluted- 
with warm water, and go immediately to bed, where 


a ſound ſleep and a gentle Iweat would ſet all to 
aki | 


But the health- of failors ſuffers moſt ſour phe \ 


ſome food. The conſtant uſe of ſalted proviſions vi- 


tiates their humours, and occaſions the ſcurvy, and 
other obſtinate maladies. It is no eaſy matter to pre- 
vent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet we cannot help 
thinking, that much might be done towards effecting 
ſo deſirable an end, were due pains beſtowed for that 
purpoſe. For example, various roots, greens, and fruits, 
might be kept a long time at ſea, as onions, potatoes, 
cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, apples, &c. 
When fruits cannot be kept, the juice of them, either 
freſh or fermented, may. With theſe all the drink, and 
even the food of the ſhip's company, ought to'be ns 
lated in long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewiſe contributs to vitiate 
the humours. Flour will Keep for a long time on board, 
of which freſh bread might frequently be made. Malt. 


too might be kept, and infuſed with boiling water at 


any time. This liquor, when drank even in form of 
wort, is very wholeſome, and is found to be an antidote 
againſt the ſcurvy. Small wines and cyder might like- 


wiſe be plentifully laid in; and ſhould they turn four, 


they would (till be uſ-ful as vinegar. Vinegar is a 
antidote againſt diſeaſes, and ſhould be uſed by all 


_ travellers, eſpecially at ſea. It may either be mixed 


with the water they drink, or taken in their food. 
Such animals as can be kept alive, onght likewiſe to 
be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Freſh 
brotus made of portable ſoup, and puddings made of 
peas, or other vegetables, ought to be uſed plentifully. 
Many other things will * occur to people conver- 
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fant in theſe matters, which would tend to preſerve the 
health of that brave and uſeful ſet of men“. 

We have 'reaſon to believe, if due attention were 


paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things to 
the cleanlineſs of ſea- faring people, they would be the 


moſt healthy ſet of men in the world; but when theſe 
are Neglected, the very reverſe will happen. 


The belt medical antidote that we can recommend to 


 failors or ſoldiers, on e coaſts, eſpecially where 
dampneſs prevails, is the Pe 
- often prevent fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes. About 


ruvian bark. This will 


a drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this 
ſhould prove diſagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms of ſnake- 
root coarſely powdered, may be infuſed for two or three 
days in an Engliſh quart of brandy, and half a wine 
laſs of it taken twice or thrice a- day, when the ſtomach 
is empty. - This has been found to be an excellent 
antidote againſt fluxes, putrid, intermitting, an and other 
fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is not material in 
what form this medicine is taken. It may either be 


Infuſed in water, wine, or ſpirits, as recommended 


above, or made into an meaty with ſyrup of lemons, 
oranges, or the like. 


* 


THE SEDENTARY. 


Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature 
of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſs comprehends 
by far the greater part of the ſpecies. Almoſt the 
whole female world, and in manufatturin g countries, 


* Our countrymen, the celebrated Captain Coox, has * 


bow far, by proper care and attention, the diſeaſes formerly ſo fatal 


to feamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three years and 
eee days, during which he was expoſed to every climate, from 
the 52 north to the 719 of ſouth latitude, of one hundred and 
eighteen men compoſing the ſhip's 3 he loſt only one, Wbo 


died of a phthifis pulmonalis. The e means he uſed were, to 
preſerve a ſtrict attention to clean 


eſs, to procure abundance of 


vegetables and freſh proviſions, eſpecially good water, and to allow 


the 


his people ſufficient time for reſt. 
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the major pen of the males, may be reckoned eden 


Agriculture, the firſt and moſt healthful of all em- 
ployments, is now followed by few who are able to 
carry on any other buſineſs. But thoſe who imagine 
that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to employ 


all its inhabitants, are greatly \miſtaken. An ancient 


Roman, we are told, could maintain bis family from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a modern 
Briton, if he would be contented to live like a Roman. 
This ſhews what an immenſe increaſe of inhabitants 
Britain might admit of, and all of them live by the 
culture of the ground. | 

Agriculture is the great ſource of domeſtic riches. | 
Where it is negleQted, whatever wealth may be im- 
ported from abroad, poverty and miſery will abound at 
home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating ſtate 
of trade and manufaQures, that thouſands of people 
may be in full employment- to-day, and in beggary to- 
morrow. This can never happen to thoſe who cultivate 
the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labour, 
and can always by induſtry obtain, at leaſt, the neceſ- 
faries of life. tt 8 

Though ſedentary employments are neceſſary, yet 
there ſeems to be np reaſon why any perſon ſhould be 
confined for life to theſe alone. Were ſuch employ- _ 
ments intermixed with the more active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conſtant confinement 
that ruins the health. A man wall not be hurt by ſitting 
five or ſix hours a-day; but if he is obliged to fit ten 
or twelve, he will ſoon become diſeaſed. - HS 


But it is not want of exerciſe' alone which hurts 
ſedentary people; they likewiſe ſuffer from the confined _ 


The appellation of ſedentary has generally been — only to 
the ſtudious; we can ſee no reaſon, however, for reftriive it to them 
alone. Many artificers may, with as much propriety, be denominat« 
ed ſedentary as the ſtudious, with this particular diſadvantage, that 


they are often obliged. to fit in very awkward poſtures, which the 
{tudious need not do, unleſs they pleaſe. „ 


- air 
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air which they breathe... It is very common to ſee ten 
or a dozen taylors*, or ſtaymakers, for example, crowd- 
ed into one ſmall apartment. where there is hardly room 


for one perſon to breathe freely. In this ſituation they. 


generally continue for many hours at a time, often with 
the addition of fundry candles, which tend likewiſe to 
- waſte the air, and render it leſs fit for reſpiration.” Air 
that is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expand- 
ing the lungs. This is one cauſe of the phthiſical 


coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, ſo incident g 


to ledegtary artificers. 


Even the perſpiration from a great number of perſons 
pent up together, renders the air unwholeſome. The 
danger from this quarter will be greatly increaſed, if 
any one of them happens to have bad lungs, or to be 
otherwiſe diſeaſed. Thoſe who ſit near him, being 


forced to breathe the ſame air, can hardly fail to be in- 


fected. It would be a rare thing, however, to find a 
dozen of ſedentary people all in good health. The 
danger of crowding them together mult therefore be 
evident to every one. 1 | 

Many of thoſe who follow ſedentary employments 
are conſtantly in a bending poſture, as ſhoe-makers, 
taylors, cutlers, &c. Such à fituation is extremely 
hurtful. A bending poſture obſ{tgudts all the vital mo- 
tions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy the health. Accord- 
ingly we find ſuch artificers generally complaining of 
B head-achs, pains of the breaſt, 


The aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of being 


puſhed forwards by an ere& poſture, and the action of 
the muſcles, is in a manner confined in the bowels. — 


A perſon of obſervation in that line of life told me, that moſt 
taylors die of conſumptions; which he attributed c briefly to the un- 


favonrable poſtures in which they ſit, and the unwholeſomeneſs of 


thoſe places where their buſineſs is carried on. If more attention was 
not paid to profit than to the preſervation of hum an lives, this evil 
right be eaſily remedied ; but while maſters only mind their own 
intereſt, nothing will be done for the ſafety of their ſexvants. 


Hence 
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2 Hence indigeſtions, coſtiveneſs, wind, and other hy- 
pochondriacal affections, the conſtant companions of 
the ſedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be 
duly performed where exerciſe is 9 and when 
the matter which ought to be diſchar 7 in this way is 
retained too long in the body, it mu 

as it is again taken up into the maſs of humours. 


A bending poſture is likewiſe hurtful to the lungs. 


When this organ is compreſſed, the air cannot have 
free acceſs into all its parts, ſo as to expand them pro- 
perly. Hence tubercles, adheſions, &c. are formed, 


which often end in conſumptions. Beſides, the proper 


action of the lungs being abſolutely neceſſary for making 

good blood, when that organ fails, the humours ſoon 

become univerſally * and the whole conſtitu- 
tion goes to wreck. 


Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preſſure on 


the bowels, but alſo on the inferiour extremities, which 
obſtructs the circulation in theſe parts, and renders 


them weak and feeble. Thus taylors, ſhoe-makers, &c. 


frequently loſe the uſe of their legs altogether; beſides, 
the blood and humours are, by ſtagnation, vitiated, 
and the perſpiration is obſtructed: from whence pro- 
ceed the ſcab, ulcerous ſores, foul blotches, and other 


cutaneous diſeaſes, ſo common among Gn arti- 
ficers. 


A bad figure of body is a very common ae 


of cloſe application to ſedentary employments. The 
ſpine, for example, by being continually bent, puts on 


a crooked ſhape, and generally remains fo ever after. 


But a bad figure of body has already been obſerved to 
be hurtful to health, as the W N are thereby . 


impeded. 
A ſedentary life ſeldom fails to 8 an univerſal 


relaxation of the ſolids. This is the great ſource from 


whence molt of the diſeaſes of ſedentary people flow. The 


ſcrophula, conſumption, hyſterics, and nervous diſeaſes, - 
now ſo common, were very little known in this country 
before ledoltary artificers became ſo numerous: and 


have bad effects, 


1 
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| by are very little known {till among ſuch of our people 


as follow active employments without doors, though in 
great towns at leaft two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
afflicted with them. | 


It is very difficult to remedy thoſe evils, becauſe many 
who have been accuſtomed to a ſedentary life, like 
ricketty children, loſe all inclination for exerciſe; we 
ſhall, however, throw out a few hints with reſpect to 
the moſt likely means for preſerving the health of this 
uſeful ſet of people, which ſome of them, we hope, 
will be wiſe enough to take. | 
It has been already obſerved, that ſedentary artificers 
are often hurt by their-bending poſture. They ought 


therefore to ſtand or fit as erect as the nature of their 
_eraployments will permit. They ſhould likewiſe change 


their poſture frequently, and ſhould never fit too long 


at a time, but leave off work, and walk, ride, run, 


or do any thing that will promote the vital functions. 


Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little 
time for exerciſe; yet, ſhort as it is, they ſeldom em- 


ploy it properly. A journeyman taylor or weaver, for 
example, inſtead of walking abroad for exerciſe and 


freſh air, at his hours of leiſure, chuſes often to ſpend 
them in a public-houſe, or in playing at ſome ſeden 


game, by which he generally loſes both his time and 


his money. | | 8 
The awkward poſtures in which many ſedentary arti- 
ficers work, ſeem rather to be the effe& of cuſtom than 


neceſſity. For example, a table might ſurely be con- 


trived for ten or a dozen taylors to fit round, with li- 


berty for their legs either to hang down, or reſt upon a 
foot - board, as they ſhould chuſe. A place might like- 


wiſe be cut out for each perſon, in ſuch a manner that 


he might fit as conveniently for working as in the preſent, 


mode of fitting croſs- legged. Ws | 
All ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt reli- 


- gious regard to cleanlineſs. Both their fituation and 


occupation render this highly neceſſary. Nothing would 


contribute more to preſerve their health, than a ſtrict 


attention 
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attention to it; and ſuch of them as neglect it, not © 


only run the hazard of loſing health, but of I | 
a nuiſance to their neighbours. 


Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy 
or hard of digeſtion, and ſhould pay the ſtricteſt regar 
to ſobriety. A perſon who works hard without —_ 
will ſoon throw off a debauch; bat one who fits has by 
no means an equal chance. Hence it often happens, 
that ſedentary people are ſeized with fevers after hard 
drinking, When fuch perſons feel their ſpirits low, 
inſtead of running to the tavern for relief, they ſhould 
ride, or walk in the fields. This wall remove the 
complaint more effectually than ſtrong liquor, and 8 
would never hurt the conſtitution. | 


_ Inſtead of multiplying rules for preſerving the health 


of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them the 
following general plan, viz. That every perſon who 
follows a 8 employment ſhould cultivate a piece 
of ground with his own hands. This he might dig, 
plant, ſow, and weed at leiſure hours, ſo as to make it 
both an exerciſe and amuſement, while it produced 
many of the neceſſaries of life. After working an 

hour in a garden, a man will return with mgre keen- 


neſs to his employment within doors, than if he had 
been all the while idle. 


L.abouring the ground is every way conducive to ; 


| health, It not only gives exerciſe to every part of the 
body, but the very ſmell of the earth and freſh herbs 
revives and cheers the ſpirits, whilſt the perpetual proſ- 
pect of ſomething coming to maturity, delights and 
entertains the mind. We are fo formed as to be always 
. Pleafed with ſomewhat in proſpect, however diſtant or 
however trivial. Hence the happineſs that moſt men 
feel in planting, ſowing, building, &c. Theſe ſeem to 
have been the chief employments of the more early 
ages: and, when kings and conquerors cultivated the 
ground, there is reaſon. to believe that they knew a as 
well wherein true happineſs conſiſted as we do. | 
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It may ſeem romantic to recommend gardening to 
manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation proves 
that the plan is very practicable. In the town of Shef- 
field, in Yorkſhire, where the great iron manufacture is 
carried on, there is hardly a journeyman eutler who 


does not poſſeſs a piece of ground, which he cultivates 


as a garden. This practice bas many falutary effects. 


It not only induces theſe people to take exerciſe without 


doors, but alſo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of their 
ewn growth, which they would never think of pur- 
chaſing. There can be no reaſon why manufacturers 
in any other town in Great Britain ſhould not follow 
the ſame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, that in 
ſuch a place as London a plan 'of this kind is not prac- 
ticable; yet even there ſedentary artificers may find 
opportunities of taking air and exerciſe, if they chuſe 
to embrace them. . "+ D 


1 


Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into great 


towns. The ſituation may have ſome advantages; but 


it has likewiſe many diſadvantages. All mechanics 
' _ who live in the country have it in their power to culti- 
vate a piece of ground; which indeed moſt of them 


do. This not only gives them exerciſe, but enables 


them to live more comfortably. So far at leaſt as my 


obſervation extends, mechanics who live in the country 
are far more happy than thoſe in great towns. They 


enjoy better health, live in greater affluence, and ſel- 


dom fail to rear a healthy and numerous offspring. 
In a word, exerciſe without doors, in one ſhape or 


another, is abſolutely neceſſary to health. Thoſe who 


neglect it, though they may for a while drag out life, 
can hardly be ſaid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminate, 
they languiſh for a few years, and ſoon drop into an 
untimely grave. 11 


— 


THE STUDIOUS. 


 - Intenſe thinking is ſo deſtructive to health, that few 


inſtances can be produced of ſtudious perſons who are 
ſtrong and healthy. Hard ſtudy always implies a ſe- 
1 dentary 


— 
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dentary life; and when intenſe thinking is joined to the 
want of exerciſe, the conſequences muſt be bad. We 
have frequently known even a few months of cloſe ap- 
plication to ſtudy ruin an excellent conſtitution, by 
inducing a train of nervous complaints which could 
never be removed. Man is evidently not formed for 
continual thought more than for perpetual action, 
and would be as ſoon worn out by the one as by the 
other. „ 
So great is the power of the mind over the body, 
that, by its influence, the whole vital motions may be 
accelerated or retarded, to almoſt any degree. Thus 
cheerfulneſs and mirth quicken the circulation, 'and 
promote all the ſecretions; whereas ſadneſs and pro- 
found thought never fail to retard them, Hence it 
would appear, that even a degree of thoughtleſſneſs is 
neceſſary to health. Indeed, the perpetual thinker _ 
feldom enjoys either health or ſpirits; while the perſon 
wo can hardly be ſaid to think at all, generally enjoys 
oth. | | : 2 
Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, ſeldom thin 
long. In a few years they generally become quite 
| ſtupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how readily the 


greateſt bleſſings may be abuſed. Thinking, like every _ 


thing elſe, when Nr a to extreme, becomes a vice: 
nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wiſdom, 
than for a man frequently and ſeaſonably to unbend his 
mind. This may generally be done by mixing in 
cheerful company, active diverſions, or the like. * 
Inſtead of attempting to inveſtigate the nature of 
that connection which ſubſiſts between the mind and 
body, or to inquire into the manner in which they _ 
mutually affect each other, we ſhall only mention tho 
diſeaſes to which the learned are more peculiarly hable, 
and endeavour to point out the means of avoiding 


Studious perſons are very ſubje& to the gout. This 


painful diſeaſe in a great meaſure proceeds from indi- 


geſtion, and an obſtructed Ss It b | 
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that the man who fits from morning till night ſhould 
either digeſt his food, or have any of the ſecretions in 
due quantity.' But when that matter, which ſhould be 
thrown off by the ſkin, is retained in the body, and 
the humours are not duly prepared, diſeaſes muſt 
enſue. | 

The ſtudious are likewiſe very liable' to the gone 
and gravel. Exerciſe greatly promotes both the ſecre- 
tion and diſcharge of urine; conſequently a ſedentary 
life muſt have the contrary effect. Any one may be 
ſatisfied of this by obſerving, that he paſſes much more 
urine by day than in the night, and alſo when he walks 
or rides, than when he ſits. 


The circulation in the liver being flow, cb e x 
in that organ can hardly fail to be the conſequence of 
inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are dy 
afflicted with-ſchirrous livers. But the proper ſecretion 
and diſcharge of the bile is ſo neceſſary a part of the 
animal ceconomy,. that where theſe are not duly per- 
formed, the health muſt ſoon be impaired. Jaundice, 
indigeſtion, lols of appetite, and a waſting of the 
whole body, ſeldom fail to be the conſequences of a 
vitiated ſtate of the liver, or obſtructions of the bile. 


Few diſeaſes prove more fatal to the ſtudious than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that this organ cannot be duly expanded in thoſe 
who do not take proper exerciſe; and where that is the 
caſe, obſttuctions and adheſions will enſue. Not only 


want of exerciſe, but the poſture in which ſtudious 


perſons generally fit, , is very hurtful to the lungs. 
'Thoſe who read or write much are ready to contract a 
habit of bending forwards, and often preſs with their 
breaſt upon a table or bench. This poſture cannot 
fail to hurt the lungs. 


The functions of the heart may likewiſe by this 
means be injured. I remember to have ſeen a man 
opened, whoſe pericardium adhered to the breaſt- bone 
in fuch a manner as to obſtruct the- motion of the 
* and oxcaſion his . The only probable 
cauſe 
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cauſe that could be aſſigned for this ſingular ſymptom 
was, that the man, whoſe buſineſs was writing, uſed 
conſtantly to fit in a bending poſture, with his breaſt 5 
preſſing upon the edge of a flat table. 

No perſon can enjoy health who does not ial 
| digeſt his food. But intenſe thinking and inactivity 


| never fail to weaken the powers of digeſtion. - Hence 


the humours become crude and vitiated, the folids Ween 

and relaxed, and the whole Sani goes to ruin. 
Long and intenſe thinking often occaſions grierous 
head-achs, which bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, palſies, 
and other fatal diſorders. The beſt way to prevent 
theſe is, never to ſtudy too long at one time, and to 
keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking 

frequently a little of ſome opening medicine. 
Thoſe who read or write much are often afflicted 
with ſore eyes. Studying by candle. light is peculiarly 
hurtful to the ſight. This ought to be practiſed as ſel- 
dom as poſſible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes 
ſhould be ſhaded, and the head ſhould not be held too 
low. When the eyes are weak or painful, they ſhould 
be bathed every night and morning in cold Nr to 
which a little brandy may be added. ; : 

It has already been obſerved, that the excretions are. 

very defective in the ſkudious. The dropfy is often. 
occaſioned by the retention of thoſe humours Which 
- ought to be carried off in this way. Any perſon may 
obſerve, that fitting makes his legs ſwell, and that this 
goes off by exerciſe; * which 9 points out the | 
method of prevention. | 

Fievers, eſpecially of the nervous kind, are often the 
effect of ſtudy. Nothing affects the nerves ſo much as 
intenſe thought. It in a manner unhinges the whole 
human frame, and not only hurts the vital motions, but 
diſorders the mind itſelf. Hence a delirium, melan- 
choly, and even madneſs, are often the effect of cloſe 
application to ſtudy. In fine, there is no diſcaſe which 
ean proceed either from a bad ſtate of the humours, 4 
defect of the uſual ſecretions, or A debility of the ner- 


| 


vous. _ 
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vous ſyſtem, which may not be induced by intenſe 
thinki ng. 

But the moſt afliging of all the difcaſes which at- 
tack the ſtudious is the hypochondriac. This difeaſe 
ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep thought. It 
may rather be called a complication of maladies than a 
ſingle one. To what a wretched condition are the beſt 
of men often reduced by it! Their ſtrength and appe- 
tite fail 3 a perpetual gloom hangs over their minds; 
they live in the conſtant dread of death, and are con- 
tinually in-ſearch of relief from medicine, where, alas! 
it is not to be found. | Thoſe who labour under this 
diſorder, though they are often made the ſubje& of 


ridicule, juſtly claim our higheſt Haran and com- 
paſſion. 


Hardly any thing can be more ee than or 5 
a perſon to make ſtudy his ſole buſineſs. A mere 
A r is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He 
often neglects the moſt important duties of life, in order 
to purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. Indeed it 
rarely happens, that any uſeful invention is the effect of 
mere ſtudy. The farther men dive into profound re- 
ſearches, they generally deviate the more from common 
ſenſe, and too often loſe fight of it altogether. Pro- 
found ſpeculations, inſtead; of making men wiſer or 
better, generally render them . abſolute ſceptics, and 
overwhelm them with doubt and uncertainty. All that 

is neceſſary for man to know, in order to be happy, is 
_ eaſily obtained; and the reſt, like the forbidden fruit, 
ſerves only to increaſe his miſery. | 


Studiaus perſons, in order to relieve their minds, muſt 
not only diſcontinue to read and write, but engage in 
ſome employment or diverſion, that will fo far occupy 
the thought as to make them forget the buſineſs of the 
cloſet. A ſolitary ride or walk are ſo far from relaxing 

the-mind, that they rather encourage thought. Nothing 
can divert the mind, when it gets into a train of ſerious 
Li but attention to Aa of a more trivial 


x nature. 


8 a 8 | 
nature. Theſe prove a kind of play to the mind, and 
conſequently relieve it. - | e 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what they 
call trifling company. They are aſhamed to be ſeen 
with any but philoſophers. This however is no proof 
of their being philoſophers themſelyes. No man de- 
ſerves that name who is aſhamed to unbend his mind. 
by aſſociating with the cheerful and gay. Even the 
ſociety of children will relieve the mind, and expel the 
_ gloom which application to ſtudy is too apt to occaſion. 

As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within doors, 
they ſhould make choice of a large and well- aired place 
for ſtudy. This would not only prevent the bad effects 
which attend confined air, but would cheer the ſpirits, 


and have a moſt happy influence both on the body and 2 


mind. It is ſaid of Euripides the tragedian, that he 
uſed to retire to a dark cave to compole his tragedies, 
and of Demoſthenes the Grecian orator, that he choſe 
a place for ſtudy where nothing could be either heard 
or ſeen. With all deference to ſuch venerable names, 
we cannot help condemning their taſte. A man may 

ſurely think to as good purpoſe in an elegant apart - 

ment as in a cave; and may have as happy conceptions 

where the all- cheering rays of the ſun render the air 
wholeſome, as in places where they never enter. | 


Thoſe who read or write much ſhould be very atten- 
tive to their poſture, They ought to fit and ſtand by 
turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect poſture as 
derer, Thoſe who dictate, may do it walking. It 

as an excellent effect frequently to read or ſpeak aloud. 
This not only exerciſes the lungs, but almoſt the whole 
body. Hence ſtudious people are greatly benefited by 
delivering diſcourſes in public. Public ſpeakers, indeed, | 
ſometimes hurt themſelves oy OCD their part ; 
but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere voci- 

feration merits not our ſympathy. . l es 
Ihe morning has, by all medical writers, been rec-' 
koned the beſt time for ſtudy, It is ſo. But it is alfo © 
the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while the ſtomach 
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is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with fleep.  Studious 
people ſhould therefore ſometimes ſpend the morning in 


walking, riding, or ſome manly diverſions without doors. 


This would make them return to ſtudy with greater 
alacrity, and would. be of more ſervice than. twice the 
time after their ſpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is 


not ſufficient to take diverſion only when we can think 


no longer. * Every ſtudious perſon ſhould make it a part 
of his buſineſs, and ſhould let nothing interrupt his 
hours of recreation more than thoſe of * ſtudy. 85 
Muſic has a very happy effect in relieving the mind 
when fatigued with.ſtudy. It would be well if every 
ſtudious perſon were ſo far acquainted with that ſcience 


as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere thought, by playing 
ſuch airs as have a tendency to raiſe the ſpirits, and in- 


ſpire cheerfulneſs and good humour. 
It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, 


to relieve the mind after ſtudy, ſhould betake themſelves 


to the ule of ſtrong liquors. This indeed is a remedy; 
but it is a deſperate one, and always proves deſtructive. 
Would ſuch perſons, when their ſpirits are low, get.on 
horſeback, and ride ten or a dozen miles, they would 


find it a more effectual remedy than any cordial medi- 


cine in the apothecary's ſhop, or all the ſtrong liquors 
in the world. 8 


The following i is my plan, and 1 cannot ed f 


a better to others. When my mind is fatigued with 


ſludy, or other ſerious buſineſs, I mount my horſe, and 
ride ten or twelve miles into the country, where I ſpend 
a day, and ſometimes two, with a (cheerful friend; 


after 7 hich I never fail to return to town with new 


vigour, and to purſue my fucken or buſineſs with freſh 


a alacrity. 


It is much to be regretted, chal learned men, while in 
health, pay ſo little regard to theſe things! There is not 


any thing more common than to ſee a miſerable object 
over- xun with nervous diſeaſes, bathing, walking, riding, 
| wn 1 2 word, 1 every thing for health after it is 


gone; 


* 
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gone; pet, if any one had recommended theſe things 


to him by way of prevention, the advice would, in all 
probability, have been treated with contempt, or, at 


| leaſt, with negle&. Such is the weakneſs and folly of g 
mankind, and ſuch the want of foreſight, even in 1 thoſe | 


who ought to be wiſer than others! 


With regard to the diet of the ſtudious,'v we be no 
reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from any kind of food 
that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in moderation. + 
They ought, however, to be ſparing in the uſe of every 
thing that is ſour, windy, rancid, or hard of digeſtion. 
Their ſuppers ſhould always be light, or taken ſoon in 
the evening. Their drink may be water, fine malt 
liquor, not too ſtrong, good cyder, wine and water, or, 
if troubled with acidities, water mixed with a little 
brandy, rum, or any other genuine ſpirit. 


We ſhall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds of | 
exerciſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, that 
2 ſhould not be too violent, nor ever carried to the 
degree of exceſſive fatigue. They ought likewiſe to be 
frequently varied ſo as to give action to all the different 
parts of the body; and ſhould, as often as poſſible, be 
taken in the open air. In general, riding on horſeback, 
walking, working in a garden, or playing at ne "I z 
diverſions, are the beſt. | 
We would likewiſe recommend che uſe of che colt ? 
bath to the ſtudions. It will, in ſome meaſure, ſupply 
the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not be neglected by 
perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpecially in the warm 
ſeaſon. 
No perſon ought either to take violent ce or to N 
ſtudy immediately alter a full meal. | 
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CHAP. a. 


"NWHOLESOME food, and irregularities in diet, - 
occaſion many diſeaſes. There is no doubt but 
the whole conſtitution of body may be changed by diet 
alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated or con- 
denſed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated or 
dilated, to almoſt any degree. Nor are its effects upon 
the folids leſs conſiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their ſenſibility, motion, &c. greatly in- 
creaſed ar diminifhed, by different kinds of aliment, 
A very ſmall attention to theſe things will be ſufficient 
to ſhew, how much the preſervation of health depends 
upon a proper regimen of the diet. | . 
Nor is an attention to diet neceſſary for the preſerva · 


tion of health only: it is likewiſe of importance in the _ 


cure of diſeaſes. Every intention in the cure of many 

diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet alone. Its effects, 
indeed, are not always ſo quick as thoſe of medicine, 
but they are generally more laſting: beſides, it is neither 
fo diſagreeable to the patient, nor ſo dangerous as among] 
ces and is always more eaſily obtained. | 


Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of ali- 
ment in uſe among mankind; nor to ſnew their effects 


upon the different confiirutions of the human body; 


bit to mark ſome of the moſt pernicious errors which 
people are apt to fall into, with reſpe& both to the 
quantity and qualities of their food, and to point out 
their influence upon health. | 
It is not indeed an eaſy matter to 1 the exact 
quantity of food proper for every age, ſex, and conſti- 
tution: but a ſcrupulous nicety here is by no means 
neceſſary. . The beſt rule is to avoid all extremes. 
Mankind were never ide to weigh and meaſure 
their 
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their food. - Nature teaches every creature when it ha 
enough; and the calls of thirſt and hunger are ſuth. 
cient to inform them when more is neceſlary. 7 0 
Though moderation is the chief rule with regard 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
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conſideration. There are many ways by which proviſions | 


may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad ſeaſons may either 


prevent the ripening of grain, or damage it afterwards. 
Theſe, indeed, are acts of Providence, and we mult 
ſubmit to them; but ſurely no puniſhment can be too 
ſevere for thoſe who ſuffer proviſions to ſpoil by hoard- 
ing them, on purpoſe to raiſe the price, or who pres 


mote their own intereſt by adulterating the neceſlaries 


of life.. 


Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rend 


unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All- animal 


ſubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction; | 


and, when that has proceeded too far, they not only 
become offenſive to the ſenſes, but hurtful to health. 


Diſeaſed animals, and ſuch as die of themſelves, ought 


never to be eaten. It is a common practice, however, 
in ſome grazing countries, for ſervants and poor people 
to eat ſuch animals as die of any diſeaſe, or are killed 
by accident. Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to 
do this; but they had better eat a ſmaller quantity of 
what is ſound and wholeſome: it would both afford a 


better nouriſhment, and be attended. with leſs danger. 


The injunctions: given to the Jews, not to eat any 


creature which died of itſelf, ſeem to have a ſtrict re- 
gard to health; and ought to be obſerved by Chriſtians 
as well Jews. Animals never die of themſelves 
without, ſome previous. diſeaſe; but how a diſeaſed ani- 


mal ſhould be wholeſome food, is inconceiyable: even 


The poor, indeed, are generally the firſt who ſuffer by unſound | 
proviſions ; but the lives of the labouring poor are of great impor- 


tance to the ſtate : beſides, diſeaſes occaſioned by unwholeſome food 


often prove infectious, by which means they reach people in every 
- ſtation. It is therefore the intereſt of all to take care that no ſpoilt 


| proviſions of any kind be expoſed to ſale. . | 
e hok 
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| 
thoſe which die by accident muſt be hurtful, as their 
blood is mixed with the fleſh, and ſoon turns putrid. | 


Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. 
are neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch wholeſome 
nouriſhment as others. No animal can be wholeſome 
which does not take ſufficient-exerciſe. . Moſt of our 
Ralled cattle are crammed, with groſs food, but not 
allowed exerciſe nor free air; by which means they 
indeed grow fat, but their j juices not being properly f 


prepared or aſſimilated, remain crude, and occaſion 
indigeſtions, groſs humours, and oppreſlion of the 
ſpirits, in thoſe who feed upon them. * 


Animals are often rendered unwholeſome by being 
. over-heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts the 
animal ſalts, and mixes the blood ſo intimately with the 
fleſh, that it cannot be ſeparated. For this reaſon, 
batchers ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed who over-drive 
their cattle. No perſon would chule to eat the fleſh of 

an animal which had died in a high fever; yet that is 
tze caſe with all over-drove cattle; and the fever is 
Wen raiſed even to the degree of madneſs. 


But this is not the only way by which butchers 
tender meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with air, in 
order to make them appear fat, is every day practiſed. 
This not only ſpoils the meat, and renders it unfit for 
keeping, but is ſuch a dirty trick, that the very idea of 
it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perſon of any delicacy at 
every thing which comes from the ſhambles, Who 
can bear the thought of eating meat which has been 

blown up with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, 
perhaps labouring under the very worſt of diſeaſes? 


- Butchers have likewiſe a method of filling the cel- 
ular + membranes of animals with blood. "This makes 
the meat ſeem fatter, and likewiſe weigh more, but is 
mtwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſtom, as it both 
renders the meat unwholeſome and unfit for keeping. 


I feldom ſee a piece of meat from the ſhambles, where 
-aFia N e, A 
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| the blood is not diffuſed through the cellulat texture, 
I ſhall not ſay that this is always the effect of deſign; 


but I am certain it is not the caſe with animals that are 
killed for domeſtic uſe, and properly blooded. , Veal 
ſeems to be moſt frequently ſpoilt in this way. Per- 


haps that may in ſome meaſure be owing to the practice 
of carrying calves from a great diſtance to market, by 
which means their tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many of 
their veſſels burſt. | 82 


No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of animal 
food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why they are 


ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and its numerous 
train of conſequences, indigeſtion, low ſpirits, hypo- 


chondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was ſurely defigned 


for man, and, with a proper mixture of vegetables, it 
will be found the moſt wholeſome; but to gorge beef, 


mutton, pork, fiſh, and fowl, twice or thrice a day, is 


certainly too much. All who value health ought to be 5 


contented with making one meal of fleſh in the twenty- 


four hours, and this ought: to conſiſt of one kind 


only. e 


The moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured by a 
vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently do more 


in that diſeaſe than any medicine. Hence it is evident, 
that if vegetables and milk were more uſed im diet, we 


ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and likewiſe fewer putrid and 
inflammatory fevers. | Freſh vegetables, indeed, come 


to be daily more uſed-in diet; this laudable practice we 


hope will continue to gain ground.” -- 


775 
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Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too 


dry. Moiſt aliment relaxes the folids, and renders the 


body feeble. Thus we fee females, who live much on : 


tea and other watery diet, generally become weak, and 
unable to digeſt ſolid food: hence proceed hyſterics, 


and all their dreadful conſequences. On the other 


hand, food that is too dry, renders the ſolids in a man- 


ner rigid, and the humours viſcid, which diſpoſes the 


| body to inflammatory fevers, ſcurvies, and the like. 
Re 9 | Much 
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Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather 
from the imprudent uſe of it, chan from any bad quali- 
ties in the tea itſelf. Tea is now the univerſal breakfaſt 
in this part of the world; but the morning is ſurely the 


moſt improper time of the day for drinking it. Moſt 


delicate perſons, who, by the bye, are the greateſt tea- 
drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning. If ſuch 
perſons, after faſting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five- cups of tea without eating almoſt any bread, it 

muſt hurt them. Good tea, taken in moderate quanti- 
, not too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an 
empty ſtomach, will ſeldom do harm; but if-it be bad, 
which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room of 
fold food, it maſt have many ill effects. 


The arts of cookery render many things unwhole- 
fome, which are not ſo in their own nature. By jum- 
bling together a number of different ingredients, in 
order to make a poignant ſauce or rich ſoup, the com- 
poſition proves almoſt a poiſon. All high ſeaſoning, 
pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and never fail 
to hurt the ſtomach. It were well for mankind, if 
cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibited. Plain 
roaſting or boiling is all that the ſtomach requires. 
"Theſe alone are ſufficient for, people in health, and Be 


fick have ſtill leſs need of a cook. 


The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 


' . attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt liquors, 


but alſo compoſes a great part of. our ſolid food. Good 
water muſt therefore be of the eateſt importance in 
diet. The beſt water is that which is moſt pure, and 
free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Water takes 

up parts of moſt bodies with which it comes into con- 
tact; by this means it is often impregnated with metals 
or minerals of a hurtful or poiſonous nature. Hence 
the inhabitants of ſome hilly countries have peculiar 
diſeaſes, which in all probability proceed from the 
Vater. Thus the people who live near the Alps in 
Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby 

| in 
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in England, have large tumours or wens on their necks.” 
This diſeaſe is generally imputed to the ſnow. water; 
but there is more reaſon to believe it is owing to the 
minerals in the mountains through which the waters 


pals. 


When water is | impregnated with foreign bodies, it 
generally appears by its weight, colour, taſte, ſmell, heat, 
or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our buſineſs therefore 
is to chuſe ſuch water, for common uſe, as is lighteſt, 
and without any particular colour, taſte, or ſmell. in 
molt places of Britain the inhabitants have it in their 
power to make choice of their water; and few things 
would contribute more to health than a due attention 
to this article. But mere indolence often induces people 
to make uſe of the water that is nearelt to them, mow 
out conſidering its qualities. 


Before water be brought into great towns, the i 
ſtricteſt attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 


* 


many diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by bas 


water; and when once it has been procured at a * 
expence, people are unwilling to give it up. 


The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or ſoft, by expoſing it to the ſun and air, &. 
are ſo generally known, that it is unneceſſary to ſpend 
time in explaining them. We ſhall only, in general, 
adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtagnate long in fmall - 
lakes, ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters often become 
putrid, by the corruption of animal and vegetable bodies 
with which they abound. Even cattle frequently ſuffer 
by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, water which has ſtood long 
in ſmall reſervoirs, without being ſupplied by ſprings or 
freſhened with ſhowers. All wells ought to be kept 
clean, and to have a free communication with the air. 


As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have been 
exclaimed againſt by many writers, {till continue to be 
the common drink of almoſt every perſon who can 
afford them: we ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt people 
in the choice of theſe liquors, than pretend to condemnm 
| what cuſtom has ſo Tue eſtabliſhed, It is not the 


moderate 
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moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors which hurts | 
mankind: it is excels, and aling fuch as are ill Prepared 
7 For. vitiated. 


ermented liquors, which-are too 5 Nong; hurt digeſ- 
tion; and the body is ſo far from being ſtrengthened hy 
them, that it is weakened and relaxed. Many imagine 
e that hard labour could not be ſupported without drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors: this is a very erroneous notion. 
Men who never taſte ſtrong liquors are not only able to 
endure more fatigue, but alfo live much longer, than 
thoſe who uſe them daily. But, ſuppoſe ſtrong liquors 
did enable a man to do more work, they muſt never- 
theleſs waſte the powers of life, and occaſion premature 
old age. They keep up a conſtant fever, which ex- 
hauſts the ſpirits, inflames the blood, and diſpoſes *** 
body to numberleſs diſeaſes. 


But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too 
ſtrong: when that is the caſe, they muſt be either drank 
new, or they become ſour and dead; when ſuch liquors 
are drank new, the fermentation not being over, they 
generate air in the bowels, and occaſion flatulencies; 
and, when kept till ſtale, they ſour on the ſtomach, and 

burt digeſtion. For this reaſon all malt-liquors, cider, 

& c. ought to be of ſuch ſtrength as to keep till they be 

_ ripe, and then they ſhould be uſed. When ſuch 
liquors are kept too long; though they ſhould not become 
ſour, yet they generally contract a hardneſs, which ren- 
an them unwholeſome. 


All families, v ho can, ought to prepare their own 

10 0 Since preparing and vending of liquors be- 
came one of the moſt general branches of buſinels, 
every method has been tried to adulterate chem. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor 
3s, to render it intoxicating. But it is well known that 
this may be done by other ingredients than thoſe which | 
-ought to be uſed for making it ſtrong. It would be 
imprudent even to name thoſe things which are daily 
made uſe of to render liquors heady. Suffice it to ſay, 


that the practice is LYEry denen and that all the ingre- 
f . dient 
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En uſed for this purpoſe are of a narcotic.or 8 | 

_ fadtive Nay: But as all opiates are: poiſonous, it 18 

ealy to ſee what muſt be the conſequence of their gene · 
uſe. Though they do not kill ſuddenly, yet they 


urt the nerves, relax and. weaken the ſtomach, and 


ſpoil the digeſtion. 


Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to 
a proper — and uſed in moderation, they would prove 
real ble to mankind. But, While they are ill 
prepared, — ways adulterated, and taken to excels, 
they muſt have many pernicious effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to 


pus their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread. _ 
read is ſo neceſſary a.part of diet, that too much care 


cannot be beſtowed in order to have it ſound and whole- _ + 


ſome, For this purpoſe, it is not only neceſſary that it 
be made of good grain, but likewiſe properly prepared, * 
and kept free from all unwholeſome ingredients. This, - 
however, we have reaſon to believe is not always the 
caſe with bread prepared by thoſe who make a trade of 
vending it. Their object is rather to pleaſe the eye, 
than to conſult the ealth. The beſt bread is that 
which is neither tod coarſe nor too fine; well ferment- 
ed and made of wheat flour, or rather of VA and 
rye mixed together. 7% 
To ſpecify the different kinds of aliment, to N 
their nature and properties, and to point out their effects 
in different conſtitutions, would far exceed the limits 
of our defign. Inſtead of a detail of this kind, which 
would not be generally underſtood, and of courls little 
attended to, we ſhall only mention the following eaſy | 
rules with reſpect to the choice of aliment. | 
' Perſons, whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought to | 
avoid all» viſcid food, or fuch things as are bard of 
ſtion. Their diet, however, ought to be nouriſhing; | 
and they ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe in the open 
air. 


Such as abound with blood ſhould be ſparing i in the 
uſe of every. ks that is oe: - Ki n fat "rn 
rich 
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66 OF ALILME NT. 5 
rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like. Their food ſhould 
conſiſt moſtly of bread and other vegetable ſubſtances ; 
and their drink ought to be water, whey, or ſmall- 
beer. . I — | 
Feat people ſhould not eat freely of oily nouriſhing 
diet. They ought hs ob to uſe raddiſſi, garlic, 
ſpices, or ſuch things as are heating and promote per- 
ſpiration and urine. Their drink ſhould be water, 
coffee, tea, or the like; and they ought ro take much 
exerciſe and little fleep. | "2% 
Thoſe who are too lean muſt follow an oppoſite 
courſe. | 121 3 
Bauch as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food is 
apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ſhould live much on animal 
food; and thoſe who are afflicted with hot alkaline 
eruQations, ought to uſe a diet conſiſting chiefly of 
acid vegetables. | _ 8 . 
People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, 
 hypochondriac or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid 
all flatulent food, every thing that is viſcid, or hard of 
digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke- dried proviſions, and 
| whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to ſour on the ſtomach. 
Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, cool, and of an open- 
ing nature. „ 

The diet ought not only to be ſuited to the age and 
conſtitution, but alſo to the manner of life: a ſedentary 
or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more ſparingly than one 
who labours hard without doors. Many kinds of food 
will nouriſh a peaſant very well which would be almoſt 

indigeſtible to a citizen ; and the latter will live upon a 

diet on which the former would ſtarve. | 
Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conſtant uſe 
df one kind of food might have ſome bad effects. Na- 
ture teaches vs this, by the great variety of aliment 
which ſhe has provided for man, and likewiſe by giving 

him an appetite for different kinds of food, - 

Thoſe who labour under any particular diſeaſe, ought 
to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency to increaſe 
| ES it: 
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it: for example, a gouty perſon ſhould not indulge in 
rich wines, ſtrong ſoups or gravies, and ſhould avoid all 
acids, One who is troubled with the gravel ought to 
ſhun all auſtere and aſtringent aliments; and thoſe who _... 
are ſcorbutic ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of falted _ 

proviſions, ke. e 

In the firſt period of life, our food ought to be light, 
but nouriſhing, and frequently taken. Food that is 
ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, 1s moſt proper 

for the ſtate of manhood. The diet ſuited to the laſt 
period of life, when nature is upon the decline, ap- 
proaches nearly to that of the firſt. It ſhould be lighter 
and more- ſucculent than that of vigorous age, and 

likewiſe more frequently taken JETER my, 
| It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that it be taken/at regular periods. 
Some imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs; but 
this, inſtead of mending the matter, generally makes it 


—_ 


worſe. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are 'over- . 


diſtended with food, they loſe" their proper tone, and, 
by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or faſting deſtroys the 
powers of digeſtion. n. e > 
The frequent repetition of aliment is not only ne- 
ceſſary for repairing the continual waſte of our bodies, 
but likewiſe to keep the fluids ſound and ſweet. Our 
humours, even in the moſt healthy ſtate, have a conſtant 
tendency to putrefaction, which can only be prevented 
by frequent ſupplies of freſh nouriſhment : when that is 
wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds ſo 
far as to occaſion very dangerous fevers. From hence 
we may learn the neceſſity of regular meals. No per- 
ſon can enjoy a good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels are 
either frequently overcharged, or the humours long 
deprived of freſh ſupplies of chyle. "OR Boku 
Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young people; it 
not only vitiates their humours, but prevents their 
growth. Nor is it leſs injurious to the aged. Moſt 
perſons, in the decline bo arg afflicted with * 


. 
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this complaint is not only increafed, but even rendered 
dangerous, and often fatal, by long faſting. Old people, 
when their ſtomachs are empty, are frequently ſeized: 


.., - with giddineſs, head- achs, and faintneſs. Theſe com- 


plaints may generally be removed by à piece of bread: 
and a glaſs of wine, or taking any other ſolid fend, 
which plainly points out the method of prevent, 
. 
It is more than probable, that many of the ſudden 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of life, Z 
are occaſioned by faſting too long, as it exbauſts the 
fury and fills the bowels with wind; we would there-,”: 
re adviſe people, in the decline of life, never to allow :. 
their ſtomachs to be too long empty. Many people 
take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, 
from nine o'clock at night till two or three next after- 
noon. Such may be ſaid to faſt altnoſt three-fourths of 
their time. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, 
vitiate the humours, and fill the bowels with wind; all 
which might be prevented by a ſolid breakfaſt.” 
It is a _ common practice to eat a light breakfaſt, -- 
and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be reverſed- 
When people ſup late, their ſupper ſhould be 
light; but the breakfaſt ought always to be ſolid. If. 
any one eats a light ſupper, goes ſoon to bed, and-riley 
betimes in the morning, he will be ſure to find at: 
appetite for his breakfaſt, and he may freely indulgd 
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The ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo ill E 


from faſting as the weak and delicate; but they un 


great hazard from its oppoſite, viz.” repletion. Many 
diſeaſes, eſpecially: fevers, are the effect of à plethora, 
or too great fulneſs of the veſſels. Strong people, in 
high health, have generally a great quantity of blood 
and other humours. When theſe are ſuddenly increaſ- 

ed, by an overcharge of rich and nouriſhing diet, the 
veſſels become too much diſtended, and obſtructions and 
inflammations enſue. Hence ſo many Fee 
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vid inflammatory and etuptive fevers: yy fealbay 
All great and Waden dtanges in diet are egen 
What the ſtomach has been long aceuſtomed to digeſt} 
though leſs' wholeſome; will agree better with it Hino 
food = a more ſalutary nature whieh it has not been 
uſed ta. When therefore a change becomes neceſſary, 
it ought always to be made gradually; a ſudden tran- 
ſion ſrom a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious diet, 
or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the functions of the 
| 2 wanne heath, or even ta Ren — 
. we redaninindiy! repulirivy by diet, we would! 
not be undexſtbod as condemning every ſmall deviation 
from it. It is next to ĩmpoſſible for people at all times 
to avoid ſome degree of ee, and living too mueh by 
rule might make even the ſmalleſt deviation dangerous, 
It may therefore be prudent to vary u little, ſometimes! 
taking mare, ſometimes Jeſs; than the uſual quantity of 
meat and drink, provided always that a eee 
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TNWHOLESOME ur is 4 very bn oant MA 
diſeaſes. Few are aware of the danger ariſing 
from it. People generally pay ſome attention to what 
they eat and drink, but ſeldom regard what goes inta 
the lungs, though the latter on: Rn more dS 3 
fatal than the former. | a 2: 04104 
1, as well as water, keg up parts of moſt bodies 2 
uhich it comes into contact, and is oſten ſo re- 
Be v thoſe of 2 D0XIQUq 3 to occaſion 
immediate 


1 OF AIR. 


immediate death. But ſuch violent effects ſeldom 
happen, as people are generally on their guard againſt 

them, The leſs perceptible uy hgh of bad air prove 
more generally hurtful to mankind; we ſhall therefore 


\ - endeavour to point out ſome of theſe, and to ew from 


whence the danger chiefly ariſes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its degree of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
renders it unwholeſome: for example, that which is too 
hot diſſipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts the 
bile, and renders, the whole humours aduſt and thick. 
Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera . 
morbus, &c. Very cold air obſtructs the perſpiration, 
conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes the fluids, It oc- 
caſions rheumatiſms, coughs, and eatarrhs, with other 
diſeaſes, of the throat and breaſt. Air that is too moilt 
deſtroys the elaſticity ar ſpring of the ſolids, induces 
phlegmazic or lax conſtitutions, and diſpoſes the dap 
to agues, or intermitting fevers, dropſies, xc. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into 
one place, if the air has not a free circulation, it ſoon 
becomes unwholeſome, Hence it is that delicate per - 
ſons are ſo apt to turn ſick or faint in crowded churches, 
aſſemblies, or any place here the air is injured by 
breathing, fires, candles, or the like. 

In great cities ſo many things tend to contaminate 
the air, that it is no wonder it proves fo fatal to the inha. 
bitants. The air in cities is not only breathed repeat- 
edly over, but is likewiſe loaded with ſulphur, ſmoke, 
and other exhalations, beſides the vapours continually 
ariſing from innumerable putrid fubſtances, as dunghillo, 
flaughter-houſes, &c. All poſſible care ſhould be taken 
to keep the ſtreets of large towns open and wide, that 
the air may have a free current through them. They 
ought likewiſe to be kept very clean. Nothing tends 
more to pollute and contaminate a air of a city than 
dirty ſtreets. 

It is very common fi his country to eve 3 
er in the middle of populous —_— We wy 


be the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, or owing to the 
increaſe of fuch towns, is a matter of no conſequence. 
Whatever gave riſe to the cuſtom, it is a bad one, It is 
habit alone which reconciles us to theſe things; by 
means of which the moſt ridiculous, nay pernicious ' 
cuſtoms, often become ſacred, . Certain it is, that thous 
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ſands of putrid carcaſſes, ſo near the ſurface of the 
earth, in a place where the air is confined, cannot fail to 
_ taint it; and that ſuch air, when breathed into the lungs, . 
muſt occaſion diſeaſes“. * 3 
Burying within churches is a practice ſtill more de- 
teſtable. The air in churches is ſeldom good, and the 
eſfluvia from putrid carcaſſes mult render it ſtill worſe. 
Churches are commonly old buildings with arched 
roofs. They are ſeldom open above once a week, are 
never ventilated by fires, nor open windows, and rarely 
kept clean. This occaſions that damp, muſty, unwhole- 
ſome ſmell which one feels upon entering a church, and 
renders it a very unſate place for the weak and valetu- - 
dinary. Theſe inconveniences might, in a great mea- - 
ſure, be obviated, by prohibiting all perſons from bury- 
ing within churches, by keeping them clean, and per- 
mitting a ſtream of freſh air to paſs frequently through  _ 
them, by opening oppoſite doors and windows 
Wherever air ſtagnates long, it becomes unwhole- 
ſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined in jails not 
only contract malignant fevers themſelves, but often 
communicate them ta others. Nor are many of the 
holes, for we cannot call them houſes, poſſeſſed by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. , Theſe low 
dirty habitations are the very lurking - places of bad air 
and contagious diſeaſes.” Such as live in them ſeldom 
enjoy 1 health; and their children commonly die 
' young: In the choice of a houſe, thoſe who have it in 
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In moſt eaſtern countries it was cuſtomary to bury the dead at ( 
ſome diftance from any town, As this practice obtained among the 
Jews, the Greeks, and alſo the Romans, it is ſtrange that the weſtern 
2 of Europe ſhould not have followed their example in a cuſtou 

truly lauduble, "Y 3 R 8 
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their power ought always to pay 0 greateſt attention. 
to open free air | 

The various "Methods which luxury has invented to 
make houſes cloſe and warm, contribute not a little to 
render them unwholeſome, No houſe can be whole. 
ſome unleſs the air has a free paſſage through it. For 
which reaſon houſes ought daily to be ventilated, 
opening oppoſite windows, and admitting a current 0 
freſh air into every room. Beds, inſtead of being made 
up as ſoon as people riſe out of them, ought to be ad 118 
down, and expoſed to the freſh air from the open win 
dows through the day. This would expel any noxious | 
vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of the 
inhabitants. 

In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &e. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introducing freſh air, by 
means of ventilators, is a molt ſalutary invention, and 
is indeed the moſt uſeful of all our modern medical 
improvements. It is capable of univerſal application, 
and is fraught with numerous advantages, both to thoſe 
in health and ſickneſs. In all places, where numbers of 
people” are crowded Wee ventilation decames abſo · 
lutely neceſſaryj, 

Air which ſtagnates i in mines, wells, cellars, Ke. bs 
extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided 
as the moſt deadly poifon.” It often kills almoſt as 
quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, people ſhould be 
very cautious in opening cellars that have been long 
ſhut, or going down into deep wells or Pits, aer 
if they have been kept cloſe covered“. 

Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe to ſleep . 
in ſmall apartments. This conduct is very imprudent. | 
A bed-chamber ought always ta be well awed; as it is 


We have daily r of per ſons * loſe their lives he on 
down into deep wells and other places where the air rand 
theſe accidents might be prevented by only letting down a lighted - 
candle before them, and ſtopping when they PEP it go out; yet 
this precaution, ſimple as it is, is ſeldom uſed, 

generally 
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generally occupied in the g might only, when all doors 
If a 


and windows are ſhut. be kept in it, the dan- 


ger from a ſmall room becomes ſtill greater. Numbers 5 


haye been ſtifled when aſleep by a fire, i a ſmall mar- 
ment, which'is always hurtful, * 75 


Thoſe who are obliged, on account of incl, to 


| ſpend the day in cloſe towns, ought, it, * to — 4 | 


in the are. 4 Breathing free air in the 


in ſome meaſure, make up for the want 1 it 5 55 7 


. day, Ibis practice would have a greater effect in 


preſerving the health of. Filizens. than 18. e 


imagined. 


Delicate 63514 3 as </- as 2s pole ta avoid: 


the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the, 


aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such perſon ſhould avoid, 
cities as they would the plague. The hypochondrac; 


are likewiſe much hurt by: it. I have ha een perſons: 
ſo much afflicted with this malady while in town; that 
it ſeemed impoſſible for them to live, who, upon being. 
removed to the country, were immediately relieved. 


The ſame obſervation holds with 78 82 to netvous and; | 
hyſteric women, Many people, indeed, have it not in 
their power to change their, ſituation in queſt of better; 


air. All we can fay to ſuch perſons is, at they ſhould. 
go as often abroad into the open air as they can, that 


they ſhould admit freſh air frequently into their houſcs, 


and take care to keep them very clean. 


It was neceſſary in former times, for ſafety, to ſurround; | 


Cities, colleges, and even ſingle houſes, with high walls. 
Theſe, by obſtructing the free current of air, never fail, 
to render. ſuch places damp and unwholeſome. As ſuch 


walls are now, in. molt parts of this country, become 


uſeleſs, they ought to be pulled down, and every method. 
taken to admit a free paſſage to the air. Proper atten - 
tion to Alx and CLranLinegs would tend more to 


preſerve the health of ane chan all the endeavours 


of the faculty. 


SBiurrounding 3 too A with planting, or. 
=” thick 1 i tends to render the air e | 


ſome. 
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„ OF AIR. 


ſome. Wood not only obſtructs the free current of | 
the air, but ſends forth great quantities of moiſt exha- 
lations, which render it conſtantly damp. Wood is v 
- agreeable at a proper diſtance from a houſe, but ſhould 
never be planted too near it, eſpecially in a flat country. 
Many of the gentlemen's ſeats in England are rendered 
very unwholeſome from the great quantity of woog' 
which furrounds them. 
Houſes ſituated in low marthy countries, or near We 

lakes of ſtagnating water, are likewiſe unwholeſome. 
Waters which ſtagnate not only render the air damp, 

but load it with putrid exhalations, which produce the 
moſt dangerous and fatal diſeaſes. Thoſe who are 
obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, ought to make 
choice of the dryeſt fituations they can find, te live 
1} and to pay the ſricelt regard to aul. 


If freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe 1 in health, 1 is fil 
more ſo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives for want 
af it. The notion that ſick people muſt be kept very 
hot, is fo common, that one can hardly enter the cham- 
ber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, 
dy reaſon of the hat ſuffocating ſmell, Howvlithis muſt 
allet the ſick any one may judge. No medicine is ſo 
beneficial to the fick as freſh air. It is the moſt rexiving 

ol all cordials, if it be adminiſtered with prudence. We 


are not, however, to throw open doors and windows at 


random upon the ſick. Freſh air is to be let into the 


chamber gradually, and, if , by opening: me” Wy 


windows of ſome other apartment. 


The air of a fick perſon's chamber may be eats! 
freſhened, and the patient much revived, by ſprinkling. 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, Joe of 
lemon, or any other ſtron g vegetable acid. 


In places where numbers of ſick are crowded into 
the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 
ſame apartment, the frequent admiſſion of freſh air * 
comes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpitals, &c. 
are ian rendered ſo noxious, for want of proper ven- 


CO 


n 75 


8 die, that the ſick run more hazard from them than 

from the diſeaſe. This is particularly the caſe when 

putrid ans eee Nees Baur ao [diſeaſes 
eee | 


MTS 


Phyſicians, ſunſets; And bee who! and hoſpi- 
| tals, ought, for their on ſafety, to take care that they 
be properly ventilated. Sueh perſons as are obliged to 

ſpend moſt of their time amongſt the ſick, run great 
hazard of being themſelves infected When the air is 
bad. All hoſpitals, and places of reception for the 


ſick, ought to have an open ſituation, at ſome diſtance* + 


from any great town, and ſuch patients as labour under 
any infectious diſeaſe ought dee to be W to 
come near ee e ts 

rel innen 120 ee: T7907 15 22 
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| Mo: people (ak pune Betelkty marie ung 
of earning his bread by labour, as a curſe. ' Be 


this as it may, it is evident from the ſtruQure of the 


body, that exerciſe' is not leſs neceſſary than food for 


the preſervation of health: thoſe whom poverty obliges 
to labour for daily bread, are not only the moſt healthy, 


but generally the moſt happ ppy part 0 mankind. In- 


duſtry ſeldom fails to place fu above want, and activity 


ſerves them inſtead of phyſic. This is peculiarly the 
caſe with thoſe who live by the culture of the ground. 

;nfubiranch/1 in infant colonies, -. 
and bre of ſuch as follow agriculture every 


The great increaſe of 


* ee dae paſſes" that” we do not beer of ſome: boſpital 
59 or ſurgeon having loſt his lite by an hoſpital fever caught 


from his patients. For this they have themſelves alone to blame. 
Their Fade are either in an improper 1 or they are too 
ee 50 * do their own conduct, 0; 


* | : ; where, 
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9 BXERCISE. 
where,-evidently prove it to be the moſt healthful as 


well as the moſt uſeful employment. 2 

The love of activity ſhews hairy exzhy inven 
So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
be reſtrained from exerciſe; even by the fear of puniſh. 


ment. Our love of motion is ſurely a ſtrong proof of 


its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition in vain. It 
ſeems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal 
ereation, that no creature, without exereiſe, ſhould: 
enjoy health, or be able to find ſubſiſtence; Every: 
t man, takes as much af it as is neceſſary 
He alone, and ſuch animals as are under his direfion. 
deviate. from. this original law, and they ſuffer accord. 
ingly, 

InaQtivity never fails to induce an univerſal elke 
tion of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to innume- 


rable . diſeaſes. When the ſolids are relaxed, neither 


the digeſtion, nor any of the ſecretions, can be dul 
performed. In this. caſe, the. worſt) conſequences ma 
enſue. How can perſons who loll all the day in eaſy 

chairs, and ſleep all night on beds; of down, fail to by 
relaxed ? Nor _ ſuch greatly mend the matter, who 
never ſtir abroad but in, a coach, ſedan, or ſuch like. 
Theſe elegant pieces of luxury are become ſo common, 
that the inhabitants of great towns ſeem to be in ſome 


danger of loſing the uſe of their limbs altogether. It 
is now below. any one to walk, who can afford to be 
carried. How ridiculous, would it ſeem, to a perſon 
unacquainted with modern luxury, to behold the young 
and healthy ſwinging along on the ſhoulders of their 
fellow - creatures! or to ſee. a fat carcaſe, over · run with | 
diſeaſes occaſioned, by inactivity, » dragged through the 


| ou by half a Aae horſes“! 


. Iti is not neceſſity; but faſhion, which makes the.uſe e | 
ſo common. There are many people who have not exerciſe enough”. 
to keep their humours froni ſtagnation, who: yet dare not venture to 
make a viſit to their next neighbours, but in a coach or ſedan, leſt” 
. * ſhould be looked down upon. Strange, that men ſhould be. 


ſuch 


Ghandular. 


* 
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Glandular obſtructions, now ſo common, generally 
proceed from inaCtivity. Theſe are the moſt obſtinate 
of maladies. 80 long as the liver, kidnies, and other 
glands; duly perform their functions, health is ſeldom | 
impaired; but, when r. fail, nothing can reſtore it. 
Exerciſe is almoſt the on * we know for glandular 
obſtructions; indeed, it does not always ſucceed as a 
remedy; but there is reaſon to dellere that it would 
ſeldom fail to prevent theſe complaints, were it uſed in 
due time, One thing is certain, that, amongſt thoſe * 
who take ſufficient exerciſe, glandular diſeaſes 2e r, 
little known; whereas the indolent and Ly ig are 
feldom free from them. | 


' Weak nerves are the conſtant companions of Mack . 
vity. Nothing but exerciſe and open air can brace and 
_ ſtrengthen the nerves,-or-prevent the endleſs train of 
_ diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed ftate of theſe 
organs. We ſeldom hear the active or laborious com- 
plain of nervous diſeaſes; theſe are reſerved for the 
ſons of eaſe and affluence. Many have been'complet 
cured of theſe diforders by being reduced, from a ſtate _ 
of opulence, to labour for their daily bread. "This - 
plainly points out the ſources from whence nervous 
diſeaſes flow, and (RE Ge: by which they may be pre- 
vented.” | 
"1 JEWS abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where the 
erſpiration is not duly carried on; but chat can never 
| & the caſe where' exerciſe is neglected. When the 
matter which ought to be chrown off by perſpiration is 
retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, and oc- 
caſions the gout, fevers, rheumatiſm, &c. Exerciſe 
alone would prevent many of thoſe diſeaſes which can- 
not be cured, and would remove others where ney | 
proves ineffettual. | 


ſuch fools as to be | hnghed out of the uſe of their limbs, or to- 
throw away their health, in order to | gratily a piece of yanity, or to 
Ng with a ridiculous faſhion N. 


Ahe 
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78 o EX/ERCLS/E 
A late author“, in his excellent treatiſe on health, 


ſays, that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 
exerciſe a part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, but 
to all whoſe buſineſs does not oblige them to take 
ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificerst, ſhop-keepers, 


ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought to uſe exerciſe as re- 


gularly as they take food. This might generally be done 
without any interruption to buſineſs or real loſs of 


No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 


* 


* 1 4 


- 


— 


the modern cuſtom of lying a- bed too long in a morn- 
ing. This is the general practice re towns. The 
inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe before eight or nine 
o'clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the beſt time 
for exerciſe, while the ſtomach is empty, and the body 
refreſhed with ſleep. Beſides, the morning air braces 

and ſtrengthens the nerves, and, in ſome meaſure, 
anſwers the purpoſe of a cold bath. Let any one who 
has been accuſtomed. to lie a- bed till eight or nine 
o' clock, riſe by fix or ſeven, ſpend a couple of hours in 
walking, riding, or any active diverſion without doors, 
and he will find his ſpirits cheerful and ſerene through 
the wx his appetite keen, and his body braced and 
ſtrengthened. Cuſtom ſoon renders early riſing agree- 


- + Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. 
They bear confivement much better than men, and are fitter for 
every kind of buſineſs which does not require much ſtrength. It 
is ridiculous enough to ſee a Juſty fellow making pins, needles, or 
watch-wheels, while many of the laborious parts of huſbandry are 
carried on by the other ſex. The fact is, we want men for laborious 
employments, while one half of the other ſex are rendered uſeleſs 
for want of occupations ſuited to their ſtrength, &c. Were girls 
bred to mechanical employments, we ſhould not ſee ſuch num 
of them proſtitute themſelves for bread, nor find ſuch a want of 
men for the important purpoſes of navigation, agriculture, &c. 
An eminent ſilk manufacturer told me, that he found women anſwer 
better for that 8 than _; and that 17 5 lately — 8 
great many girls apprentices as filk-weavers. his example 
will be followed by many others. PR 13 


able, 


: 


EEA 
able, and nothing contributes more to the preſervation 


of health. 1 * Fi EXT 
Ihe inactive are continually complaining of A 
of the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c. eſe 


complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 


not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 


cured by a 1 courſe of exerciſe, to which indeed 


they ſeldom fail to yield. £ 


Exerciſe, if poſſible; ought always to be taken in the 
open air. When that cannot be done, various methods 


may be contrived for exerciſing the body within doors, 
as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, &c. It is not ne- 


ceſſary to adhere ſtrictly to any particular kind of exer- 
ciſe. The beſt way is to take them by turns, and to uſe 
that longeſt which is moſt ſuitable to the ſtrength and 


conſtitution. Thoſe kinds of exerciſe which give action 


to moſt of the bodily organs, are always to be preferred, 


as walking, running, riding, digging, ſwimming, and 
ſuch like, 


It is much to be regretted, that active and manly 


diverſions are now ſo little practiſed. Diverſions make 


people take more exerciſe than they otherwiſe would 


do, and are of the greateſt ſervice to ſuch as are not 


under the neceflity of labouring for their bread. . As 
active diverſions loſe ground, thoſe of a ſedentary kind 
ſeem to prevail. Sedentary diverſions are of no other 
uſe but to - conſume, time. Inſtead of relieving the 
mind, they often require more thought than either ſtudy 
or buſineſs... Every thing that induces people to - fit 
ſtill, unleſs it be ſome neceſſary employment, ought to 
be avoided. | | 


. 
* 


The diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe are, 


hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, handball, golf, 


„Golf is a diverſion very common in North Britaio. It is well 


| calculated for exerciſing the body, and may always be taken in ſuch 
moderation, as neither to over - heat nor fatigue. It has greatly the 


ference over cricket, tennis, or any of thoſe games which cannot 
A played without violence. 3 | 3 


Kc. 
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Ke. Theſe eerciſe the limbs, promote perſpiration, 
and the other ſecretions. They likewiſe ſtrengthen the 
lungs, and give firmneſs and agility to the whole body. 
Such as can, ought to ſpend two or three hours a - day 
on horſeback; thoſe who cannot ride, ſhould employ 
tte fame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould never be 
continued too long. Over - fatigue prevents the benefit 
of exerciſe, and inſtead of ſtrengthening the body tends 
do weaken it. 1 
Fuery man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome ſort of ne- 
| Teffity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like other vices . 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
| agreeable, Hence many u ho were fond of exerciſe in 
the early part of life, become quite averſe from it after- 
wards. is is the caſe of moſt hypochondriac and 
\ © gouty people, Which renders their diſeaſes in a great 
, I OO. 
In ſome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome mechanic | 
gl earner Whether ſuch laws were deſigned for the 
eſervation of health, or the-encouragement of manu- 
_ _faQture, is a queſtion of no importance. Certain it is, 
that if gentlemen were frequently to amuſe and exerciſe 
- themſelves in this way, it might have many good effects. 
They would at leaſt derive as much honour from a few ; 0 1 
maſterly ſpecimens of their own workmanſhip, as from 
the character of having ruined moſt of their companions 
by gaming or drinking. Beſides, men of leiſure, by 
applying themſelves. to the mechanical arts, might im- 
prove them, to the great benefit of ſociety. | _ 
Indolence not only occaſions: diſeaſes; and renders 
men uſeleſs to ſociety, but promotes all manner of vice, 
To ſay a man is idle, is little better than calling him 
vicious. The mind, if not engaged in ſome uſeful 
_ purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt of idle pleaſures, or im- 
refſed with the apprehenſion of ſome imaginary. evil. 
rom theſe ſources proceed moſt of 'the miſeries of 


mankind, Certainly man was never intended to be idle. 
Ys | Ina@vity 


- 
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Inactivity fruſttates he very deſign of bis creation ; 
whereas an active life is the beſt E * of vnd, 
5 ang the prunes e of R. 


CH AP. vi. 


or SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 1 


\ LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly eg | 
+ Too little ſleep weakens the nerves,-exhaulſts 
the ſpirits, and occaſions diſeaſes; and too much ren- 5 
ders the mind dull, the. body groſs, and diſpoſes to 
apoplexies, lethargies, And other complaints of a ſimilar 
nature. A medium ought therefore to be obſerved; 
but this is nat eaſy to fix. Children require more ſleep 
than grown perſons, the laborious than the idle, and 
ſuch as eat and drink freely, than thoſe who live abſte- 


_ mioylly. Beſides, the real quantity of ſleep cannot be 
mealred by time; as one perſon will be more refreſhed* . 
by tive or fix hours fleep, has, another by <p or 


ten. 
"Mz | Chil dren may always be Aloud to nk as. much ' 


- Neep as they pleaſe; but, for adults, fix or ſeven hours 
is certainly ſufficient, and no one ought to exceed eight. 
Thoſe who lie a- bed more than eight hours may flumber, 
but they can hardly be ſaid to fleep; ſuch generally toſs 
and dream away the fore-part of the night, ſink to reſt 
towards morning, and doze till noon. The beſt way to 
make ſleep ſound and refreſhing is to riſe betimes. The 
cuſtom of lying a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only 
makes the fleep lets refreſhing, but relaxes the Hun 
and greatly weakens the conſtitution. N 
Nature points out night as the proper ſeaſon for ſleep. 
Nothing more certainly deſtroys the conſtitution — 
night-watching. It is great pity that a practice ſo 
dem to health ſhould be ſo much! in faſhion. How 


I | i war's 
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mull, the want of reſt in dub ſeaſon will.blaſt the 
moſt blooming complexion, or ruin the belt conſtitu- 
tion, is ent from the ghaſtly countenances of thoſe + 
Who, as the phraſe 1 is, turn day into night, and ro | 
into day.' 

To make ſleep refreſhing, the following things are 
requiſite: Firſt, to take ſufficient exerciſe in the open 
air z to avoid ſtrong tea or coffee; next, to eat a light 

ſupper; and laſtly, to lie down with a mind as cheerful 
1. And ſerene as poſſible. | 
h It is certain that too much exerciſe will prevent ſleep, 
as Well as too little. We ſeldom however hear the 
active and laborious complain of reſtleſs nights. It is 
the indolent and flothfulayho generally have theſe com- 
plaints. Is it any wonder bed of down ſhould 
not be refreſhing to a perſon” Who ſits all d wy in an eaſy 
chair? A great part of the — '1 of life conſiſts in 
alternate reſt and motion; but they who negle@ the 
latter can never reliſh the former. The labourer enjoys 
more true luxury in plain food and ſound fleep, than is 
to be found in ſumptuous tables and Ou 35 


where exerciſe is wanting. 


That light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, i is true eve to a 
proverb. Many perſons, if they exceed the leaſt at that 
meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; and, if they fal! ad 
aſleep, the load and oppreſſion on their ſtomach and . 

ſpirits occaſion frightful dreams, broken and diſturbed 
repoſe, the night-mare, &c. Were the ſame perſons to 
go to bed with a light ſupper, or fit up till that meal 
was pretty well digeſted, they would en;oy ſound ſleep, 
and riſe refreſhed and cheerful. There are indeed 
_ ſome people who cannot fleep unleſs they have eat 
ſome ſolid food at night, but this does not imply the 
neceſſity of a heavy ſupper ; beſides, theſe are generally 
perſons who have accuſtomed themſelves to this method, 
and who do not take a ſufficient quantity of ſolid food 
| and exerciſe. 
= Nothing more certainly diſturbs our repoſe than. 


_— When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom, | 
| enjoys 09 


OY 


x 


and the gay. This i is a ſufficient reaſon why every man 


ſhould endeavour to be as eaſy in his mind as poſſible 
when he, goes to reſt. Many, by indulging grief and 
anxious thought, have baniſhed ſound fleep fo lang. 


that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 


Sleep, when -taken in the fore-part of the night, is 
generally reckoned moſt refreſhing. Whether this be 


the effect of habit or not, is hard to fay ; but as moſt , 
people are accuſtomed to go early to bed when young, 7 


may be preſumed that fleep, at this ſeaſon, will prove 


moſt refreſhing to them ever after... Whether the fore- 


part of the night be beſt for fleep or not, ſurely the 
fore-part of the day is fitteſt both for buſineſs and amuſe- 


ment. 1 hardly eyer Knew an early riſer oa did not 


enjoy a good ſtate of health*. , 
07 Clothing... 12 
The clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate. Cul. 


tom has no doubt a very great influence in this article; - 


but no cuſtom can ever change the nature of things ſo 
far, as to render the ſame clothing fit for an inhabitant 
of Nova Zembla and the iſland of Jamaica. It is not 


indeed neceſſary to obſerve an exact proportion betwixt 
the quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of lati- 
tude which we inhabit; but, at the ſame time, proper 


attention ought to be paid it, as well as to the openneſs 


of the country, the frequency and violence of ſtorms, 


&c: 


In youth, while the blood is hot and the nerfpiracns 
free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body with a great 
* of clothes; ut, in the decline of life, * | 


Men of every pccupetion, and in every Gruation of life, Ing Ks. | 
lived to a good old age; nay ſome have enjoyed this blefſing whoſe + 
plan of living was by no means regular: but it conſiſts with obſer- ' 


vation, that all very old men have been early riſers. This is the only 


circumſtance attending ER to which I. never * an ex- 
ception. 


1 
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enjoys ſound fleep. That greateſt of human bleſſings 
flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the cheerful, 
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the ſkin becomes rigid and the humours more cool, the 
clothing ſhould be increaſed. Many diſeaſes in the 
latter period of life proceed from a defect of perſpira- 
tion: theſe may, in {ome meaſure, be prevented by a 
ſuitable addition to the clothing, or by wearing ſuch as 
are better calculated for promoting the diſcharge from 
the ſkin, as clothes made of cotton, flannel, &c. 


The clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the ſeaſon 
of the year. Clothing may be warm enough for ſum- 

mer, which is by no means ſufficient for winter. The 
greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary in making theſe 
changes. We ought! neither. to, put of our winter 
clothes too ſoon, nor to qvear our ſummer ones too long. 
In this country, the winter. often ſets in very early with | 
great rigour, and we have frequently cold weather even 
alter the commencement. of the ſummer months. It 
would likewiſe be prudent not to make the change all 
at once, but to do it gradually ; and indgechthe changes 
of apparel in this climate ought to be Very inconſider- 
able, eſpecially among thoſe who have paſſed the meri- 
dian of life. a 
Clothes often become tuirtfut by their being "OR 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of pride or Aer Man- 


9 


kind in all ages ſeem to have conſidered clothes in this 
view; accordingly their faſhion and figure have been 


continually varying, with very little regard either to 
health, the climate, or conveniency: a farthingale, for 
example, may be very neceſſary in hot ſouthern climates, ' 
but ſurely nothing can be mote ridiculous in the cold 
regions of the north. | 


Even the human ſhape is often attempted to be 
mented = dress, and thoſe vio * no better beliere 


o 


* That colds kill more than plagues, is an old obſervation? and, with 
regard to this country, it holds ſtrictly true. Every perfon of dif. 
cerament, however, will perceive, that moſt of the colds which 
prove fo deſtructive to the inhabitants of Britain ate owing to their 
imprudence in changing cloth -s. A few- warm days in March or 
April induce. them 10 throw off their winter garments, without 
confidering that our moſt — colds generally happen in 


Muy, 
that 


All attempts of this nature are highly pernicious. The 
moſt deſtructive of them in this country is that of 
ſqueezing the ſtomach and bowels into as narrow a 


compaſs as poſſible, to procure, what is falſely called a 


fine ſhape.. By this practice the action of the ſtomach 
and bowels, the motion of the heart and lungs, and 
almoſt all the vital functions, are obſtructed. Hence 
proceed indigeſtions, ſyncopes, or fainting fits, coughs, 


conſumptions of the lungs, and other complaints ſo / 


common among females.  * 


cop SEEEP ANÞ cLotHing 85 
that mankind would be monſters without its afliſtance. 


The feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſures low a | 
ſmall foot came to be reckangd genteel, I Will not 


pretend to ſay; but certain it is, that this notion has 
made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine-tenths of man- 
kind are troubled with corns: a diſeaſe that is ſeldom 
or never occaſioned” but by ſtrait ſhoes. Corns are not 
only very tronbleſome, but by rendering people unable 


to walky.they may likewiſe be conſidered as the remote 


cauſgof other diſeaſes*, 28 


The fize and figure of the ſhoe ought certainly to be 
adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as well 


ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes as free 


d eaſy as that of the fingers; yet few perſons in the ad- 


VvVanced 8 of life are able to make any uſe of their 
toes. They are generally, by narrow ſhoes, ſqueezed . 


all of a heap, and often laid over one another in ſuch 
a manner as to be rendered altogether incapable of mo- 
tion. Nor is the high heel leſs hurtful than the nar- 


row toe. A lady may ſeem taller for walking on her 


tiptoes, but ſhe will never walk well in this manner. It 
{trains her joints, diſtorts her limbs, makes her ſtoop, 


* We often ſee perſons; wha are 8 quite lame by the nails 


of the'& toes having grown into the fleſh, and frequently hear of 


mortifications proceeding from this cauſe. All theſe, and many 


other inconveniencies atteni{ing the feet, muſt be imputed ſolely io 


the uſe of ſhort and ſtrait ſhoes. 


— 
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& Of SLEEP AND CLOTHING, 


and utterly deſtroys all her eaſe and. gracefulneſs of 
motion: it is entirely owing to ſhoes 75 high heels 
and narrow toes, that not one mis! in ten can be ſaid 
to walk u ell. | 

In fixing on the EY 4 „ care . ſhould be when to 
avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when 
drawn too tight, not only prevent the free motion and 
uſe of the parts about which they are bound, but like- 
wie obſtruct the circulation of the blood, which pre- 


*®... vents the equal nouriſhment and growth of theſe parts, 


and occaſi 


s various diſeaſes. Tight bandages about 
the neck, as ſtocks, cravats, necklaces, &c. are extremely 
dangerous They obſtruct the blood in its courſe from 


oned. 


The 2 he of arcs I is to £2 and clean. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to make 
bimſelf a flave to fine clothes. Such à gne, and many 
ſuch there are, would rather remain as fixt ſtatue 
from morning till night, than diſcompaſe a fingl hair 
or alter the poſition of a pin. Were we to recommend 
any particular pattern for dreſs, it would be that which 
is worn by the people called Quakers, They are 
always neat, clean, and often elegant, without any 


juperfiuous. What others = out upon tawdry laces,” 


ruffles, and ribands, they beſtow upon ſuperior clean- 
lineſs. Finery is only the affeQation of dreſs, and very 
often covers a great deal of dirt. 


We thall only add, with regard to bs that it 
ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the ſeaſon of 
the year, and the period of life; but likewiſe to the 
temperature and conſtitution. Robuſt perſons are able 
to endure either cold or heat better than the delicate ; 
conſequen:ly may be leſs attentive to their clothing, But 
the preciſe quantity of clothes neceſſary for any Poke 
cannot be determined by reaſoning. It is entirely 
matter of experience, and every man is the bell judge 

| | or 
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for himſelf what quantity of elothes is neceſſary to keen 
him warm“. 5 4 ES, 5 
H 5 | * 


OF INTEMPERANCE. , 
A MODERN author + obſerves, that gtempera 


„ 


and exerciſe are the two beſt{fhyhehnsn"the 
world. He might have added, that if theſe were duly 
regarded, there would be litfWecaſion for any other. 
Temperance may juſtly be&alled the parent of health; 
yet numbers of mange act as if they thought diſeaſes 
and death toq ſlo in their progreſs, and by intempe- 
ſeem as it were to ſolicit their ap- 


I danger of intemperance appears from the very 
conſtruction of the human body. Health depends on 
thaWate of the ſolids and fluids which fits them for the 
due performance of the vital functions; and, while 
dels go regularly on, we are ſound and well; bur 


| hate ver diſturbs them neceſſaril impairs health. In- 


temperance never fails to diſorder the whole animal 


economy; it hurts the digeſtion, relaxes the nerves, 


renders the different ſecretions irregular, vitiates the 
humours, and occaſions numberleſs diſeaſes. © 


The analogy between the nouriſhment of plants and 
animals affords a ſtriking proof of the danger of in- 


„»The celebrated Boerhaave uſed to ſay, that no body fuffered by 


cold ſave fools and begzars; the latter not being able to procure 


clothes, and the former vot having ſenſe ro wear them. Be this as 
i: may, 1 can with the ſtricteſt truth declare, that in many caſes 
where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have cured 
the patient by recommending thick ſhoes, a flannel waiſtcoat and 


drawers, a pair of under ſtockings, or a flannel petticoat, to be worn 


during the cold ſeaſon at leaſt. | 
| + Rouſſeau. 
| temperance. 
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temperance. Moiſture and manure greatly promote 


vegetation; yet an over - quantity of either will entir 
deitroy it. The beſt things become hurtful, nay de- 
ſtructive, when carried to exceſs. Hence we learn that 


the higheſt degree of human wiſdom conſiſts* in regu- 


latiüg our appetites and paſſions ſo as to avoid all ex- 


tremes. It is that chiefly which entitles us to the cha- 


ra&er of rational beings. The ſlave of appetite will 
ever be the diſgrace of human nature. 
0 The Author of Nature hath endued us with various 
paſſi the propagation of the ſpecies, the preſer- 
vation of the in wdual, &c. Intempexance is the abuſe 
of theſe paſſions; and aaqderation conſiſts in the pro 
regulation of them. "Men, not contented with ſatisfy- 
ing the imple calls of Nat reate artificial wants, 
and are perpetually in ſearch of» mething that may 
ratify them; but imaginary wants never can be 
gratifed. Nature is content with A Sub t luxury 
knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the Unankard, 
and the debauchee, ſeldom ſtop in their career, till 
money or their conſtitution fails; then indeed 
generally ſee their error when too late. 


It is impoſſible to lay down fixt rules with reg | 


diet, on account of the different conſtitutions of an 
kind. The, moſt ignorant perſon, however, certainly 


knows what is meant by exceſs; and it is in the power 
of every man, if he chooſes, to avoid it. 


The great rule of diet is to ſtudy ſimplicity. Nature 


delights in the moſt plain and fimple food, and every 


animal, except man, follows her dictates. Man alone 
riots at large, and muß the whole creation in queſt 
of luxuries, to his own deſtruction. An elegant writer“ 
of the kalt age ſpeaks thus of intemperance in diet: 
For my on, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet 
Tout in all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts 
* and dropfics, fevers and lethargies, with other. in- 


% numerable diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among 
* the diſhes,” 


* 


* Addiſon, 


Nor 


/ 
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Nor is intemperance in other things leſs deſtructire 

chan in diet. How quickly does the immoderate pur 

ſuit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of i intoxicating li- 
quors, ruin the belt conſtitution! Indeed theſe. vices 

— enerally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we ſo of 
h 


old the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even before 
they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out wal. 


diſeaſes, and halting with ſwift pace to an untimely 
grave. Did men reflect on the painful diſeaſes, and 
premature deaths, which are daily occaſioned by intem 
perance, it would be ſufficient to make themſhrinz hne, 
with horror from the ng n of 
pleaſures. = 


Integiperance e not Mit its votaries done; ; the 
innocent too often feelatl 


e Kireful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphiis are to be ſeen embracing Jung- 
hills, whoſe parellts, regardleſs of the future, ſpent in 
riot and auch what might have ſerved to bring up 

ping in a decent manner? How often do we 
hold the miſerable mother, with her helpleſs infants, 
iming in want, while the cruel father is indulging his 
Miiate appetites ? 
| Families are not only reduced to miſery, but even 
es lrpated by intemperance. Nothing tends ſo much 
d prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the lives of chil- 
| dren, as the intemperance of parents. The poor man 
who labours all day, and at night lies down contented 
with his humble fare, can boaſt a numerous offspring, 
A while his pampered lord, ſunk in eaſe and luxury, often 
| 1 languiſhes without an heir to his ample fortunes. Even 
ſtates and empires feel the influence of innen 
and riſe or fall as it prevails. | 
= Inſtead of mentioning the Aran kinds of intem- 
perance, and pointing out their influence upon health, 
we ſhall only, by way of example, make a few ob 
ſervations oa one particular ſpecies of that vice, vix. 
theabuſe of intoxicating liquors, : 
Exery act of intoxication puts Nature to the expencs 
of: a fever, 1 in order to cilcBargh the poiſonous draught. 
When | i 
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ſtrong indeed, which is able long to hold out under a 


of che nerves, 


ſeldom get drunk. The continual habit of ſoakin 


ather ſymptoms of indigeſtion. 


to which we muſt impuce the increaſe of conſumptions. 


...,ceed obſtructions, and inflammations of the lungs. 


When this is repeated almoſt every day, it is ealy to 
foreſee the conſequences. That conſtitution muſt be 


daily fever! but fevers occaſioned by drinking do not 


nt go off in a day they frequently end in an in- 


mation of the breaſt, liver, or N _ proguce 


Stab effects. 


Though the drunkard ſhould not fall by an acute 


eaſe, he ſeldom eſcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. In- 
Pioxicating 1 when uſed to exceſs, weaken the 


Lthe digeſtion; they deſtroy the power 
md occaſion paralytic and convulfive 
diſorders ;, they 15 * neat and inflame the blood, 
deſtroy its batiamic quality; I 


of the _ Hence ob: 
ſtruclions, atrophies, dropli and con ions of the d 
lungs. Theſe are the common waz in which drunk- 
ards make tbeif exit. Diſeaſes of ind, when _ 
brought on by hard drinking, . admit of a cure 


Many people injure their health by drinking, 


it is called, though its effects be not ſo violent, i Not 
leſs pernicious. When the veſſels are kept conſtantly 


full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſtions 
neither be duly performed, nor the humours properly hg 


prepared. Hence moſt people, of this character are 
afflicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous ſores in the 


legs, &c. I theſe diſorders do not appear, they are 


ſeized. with low ſpirits, hypochondriacal afcgions, and 


Confumptions are now ſo common, that it is thought 


- one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towus die of that 


difeafe. Hard drinking is no doubt one of the cauſes 


The great c:iantitics of viſcid malt liquor drank by the 
common people of England, cannot fail to render the 
blood ſizy and unfit for circulation; from whence pro- 


There are few great ale · drinkers who are not phthiſical: 
| nor 


* 
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nz is that to be wondered at, conſidering the — * 
and almoſt indigeſtible nature of ſtrang ale. „ 
Thoſe who drink ardent ſpirits or ſtrong wines run x 
ſtill greater hazard; theſe liquors heat and inflame the —- Þ 
blood, and tear: thetender veſfels of the lungs to pieces; 
yet ſo great is the conſumption of them in this country, i 
that one would almoſt be induced to think the inhabÞ . "i 
.tants lived upon them“. | 1 
The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 2 
misfortunes in life, The miſerable fly to it for relief TY 
It affords them indeed a . But, alas githis P 
ſoldce is ſhort-lived ; and when 1 * * the ſpirits 1 
ſink as much below their ul , es they had before 
been raiſed above it. Hegg A fepetition of the doſe 
becomes neceſſary, very freſh Joſe makes way fr 
another, till the unhappy wretch becomes a ſlave to the 
bottle, and at ih falls a ſacrifice to what at firit per- 
aken. only as a medicine. No man is ſo de- 
as the runkard when his debauch is gone off. 
Heß E It is, that thoſe who have the greateſt flow of 
Ats while the glaſs circulates freely, are of all others 
thEmoſt melancholy when ſober, and often put an end 
to their own miſerable exiſtence 1 in a fit of ſpleen or ill 


Ptrunkenneſs not only proves deſtructive to health, 
but likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is ſtrange 
that creatures who value themſelves on account of a 
ſuperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, ſhould take 
pleaſure, in ſinking fo far below them. Were ſuch as 
ohen deprive themſelves of the uſe of reaſon, to 


We may bn ſors notion of the immenſe quantity of ardent 
ſpirits conſumed in Great Britain from this circumſtance, that in the _ 
city of Edinburgh and ity environs, beſides the great quantity of 
_ foreign ſpirits duly entered, and the ſtill greater quantity which is 

ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled, it is computed that above two thouſand 
private ſtills are èonſt intly employed in preparing a poiſonous liquor 
called Molaſſes, The common people have got fo univerſally 19to 
the habit of drinking this baſe ſpirit, that when a porter or labourer 


Ly ſeen cecling mong the ſtreets, they ſay, fe * molaſſed. 
continue 


— 
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continue ever after in that condition, it would em 
| but a juſt puniſhment. Though this be not the 
conſequence of one act of intoxication, it ſeldom 
— fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a babit- of drink- 
ing, the: greateſt genius is often reduced to a mere 
* idiot“ 8 | r TOR 8 
Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young perſons. 
It heats their blood, impairs their ſtrength, and ob- 
ſtructs their growth; beſides, the frequent uſe of ſtrong 
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cannot ex Sap 
in the decline of life. 
Drunkenneſs is not only initgel 
vice, but is an inducement to Manx 
hardly any crime fo horrid that "the drunkard will 
not perpetrate for the love of liq ume We have 
known mothers ſell their children's clethes,* che food 
that they ſhould have eat, and afterwards event the 
infants themſelves, in order to purchaſe the accuſed 
draught. | " 


It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, ana 
politeneſs, have not put the barbarous cuſtom of drinking to excels 
out of faſhion. It is indeed lefs common in South Britain than it 
was formerly; but it ſtill prevails very much in the North, where 
this relic of barbarity is miſtaken for hoſpitality. There no man s 
ſnppoſed to entertain his gueſts well, who docs not make them 
drunk. Forcing people to drink, is certainly the greateſt piece of 
rudeneſs that any man can be guilty of. Manlineis, complaiſ nce, 
or mere good- nature may induce a man to take his glaſs, if urged 
to it, at a time when he might as well take poiſon. The cuſtom of 
drinking to exceſs has long been out of faſhion in France; and, as 
it begins to loſe ground among the politer part of the Evgliſh, we 
hope it will ſoon be baniſhed from every part of this iſland. 


* 
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CHAP. 
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dor CLEANLINESS. 


it is ſurely. in the power of every pong i be 
The continual diſcharge from gur bodies by perſpira- 
tion, renders, frequent change of apparel neceſſary. 
Changing apparel gr greatly promotes the ſecretion. from. 
the ſkin, ſo neceſſary for health. When that matter 


which ought to — off by perſpiration, is either 


retained in .the. body, or reſorded from ik clathey, it 
mult occaſion dilcales. . 


Diſeaſes of the ſkin are chiefly owing to want = 


dl ineſs*, They may indeed be caught by infection, 
fought on by poor living, unwholeſome food, &c. 


bus they will ſeldom continue long where cleanlineſs 


A . To the ſame cauſe muſt we impute the various 


of vermin which infeſt the human body, houſes, 
&c. Theſe may always be baniſhed by Ker alone, 
and wherever they abound, we have reaſons to W 
it is neglected. 


One common cauſe of putrid and 1 fevers 1s : 


the want of cleanlineſs. Theſe fevers commonly begin- 


among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty bouſes, who breathe 


unwholeſome air, take little exerciſe, and wear dirt chic 
clothes. There the nectiaa! is . 


* Mr. Pot, in his. ſurgical obſervations, mentions a diſeaſe which : 
he calls the chim ey- ſwtepers cancer, as ir is Ulmoſt peculiar to that 
unhappy ſet of people. This he attributes to neglect of , cleanlineſs, * 
and with great juſtice, I am convinced, if that part of the body, 
| which is the ſeat of this cruel diſeaſe v was Kept +": by frequecr 

ing it would never happen. 9 2 


TT ut want of cleantinefs i is 4 wy 2 2dmits of. q "7 | 
no excuſe. Where water can be had for nothing, 
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often ſpreads far and wide, to the deſtruction of many. 
Hence cleanlineſs may be conſidered as an object of 
public attention. It is n6t ſufficient that I be clean my- 
ſelf, while the _ it in my, neighbour. affects my 


health as well as his own. It dirty people cannot be 


removed as a common nuiſance, they ought at leaſt to 
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be avoided as infectious. All who regard their health 
mould keep at a diftance even from their habitations. 


In places where great numbers of people are collect- 


ed, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt importance. It 
is well known that infectious diſeaſes are communicated 


by tainted air!” Every thing, therefore, which tends to 
pollute the air, or ſpręad the infection, ought with the 


utmoſt care to be guarded againſt. For this reaſon, in 
great towns, no filth, of anyukind, ſhould be permitted 
to lie upon the ſtreets. Nothing is more apt to convey 


infection than the excrements of the diſeaſed. 
In many 


and naſtineſs of every kind. Even ſlaughter-houſes, or 
killing ſhambles, are often to be ſeen in the very 1 


of great towns. The putrid blood, excrements, &c. 


with which theſe places are generally covered, cannot 


fail to taint the air, and render it unwholeſome. HowW- A 
a 


eaſily might this be prevented by active magiſtrates, 
who have it always in their power to make proper laws 
relative to things of this nature, and to enforce the ob 


ſervance of them! 0 


We are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of general 


cleanlineſs does not ſeem to be ſufficiently underſtood 


by the magiſtrates of moſt t towns in Britain; 


though health, pleaſure, and delicacy, all conſpire to re- 
commend an attention to it. Nothing can be more 


agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the honour of the in- 
habitants, or more conducive to their health, than à 
clean town; nor can any thing impreſs a ſtranger with 
a more diſreſpectful idea of any people than its oppoſite. 


Whatever pretenſions people may make to learning, 
politeneſs, or civilization, we will venture to affirm, that 


while 


great towns the ſtreets are little better than 
dunghills, being frequently covered with aſhesg dung, 


* 
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The peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold clean- 
lineſs Wa ſort of contempt. Were it not for the open 
ſituation of their houſes, they would often feel the bad 


effects of this diſpoſition. © One ſeldom ſees a farm- | 


houſe without a dunghill before the door, and frequently 
the cattle and their maſters lodge under the ſame . 
Peaſants are likewiſe extremely careleſs with reſpect to 
change of apparel, keeping their houſes, &c. clean. This 


is merely the effect of indolence and a dirty diſpoſition / 


Habit may indeed render it leſs diſagreeablento»thems 
but no habit can ever make it ſalutary to Wear dirty 
clothes or breathe unwholeſomearss one 

As many articles of diet come through the hands of 
peaſants, every method ſhould be taken to encourage 


and promote habits of cleanlineſs among them. Thie, 


for example, might be done by giving a ſmall premium 
to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and beſt article of 
any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, &c. and by puniſh- 
ing ſeverely thoſe who bring it dirty. The ſame method 
ſhould be taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, and 
all who are employed in preparing the neceſſaries of 
In camps the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to clean- 
lineſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious diſeaſes: 
are often ſpread amongſt a whole army; and frequently: 
more die of theſe than. by the ſword. The Jews during 
their encampments in the wilderneſs, received particular 


* In 9 Rome the greateſt men did net think cleanlineſs an 
object unworthy of their attention. Pliny fays, the Cloace, or com- 


mon ſewers for the conveyance of filth and naſtineſs from the city, 
were the greateſt of all the public works ; and beſtows higher en- 


comiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who made and im- 


proved them, than on thoſe who atchieved the greateſt conqueſts. ' 


How truly great does the Emperor Trajan appear, when giving 
directions to Pliny his proconſul, concerning the making of a com- 
mon-ſewer for the health and convenience of a conquered city ?. 
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While they negle& cleanlineſs,” they are in a ſtate of 
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OF7CLEANLINESS. 
inſtructions with reſpec to cleanlineſs*. The rules en- 
joined them ought to be obſerved by all in the like 
ſituation. Indeed the whole ſyſtem of laws delivered 
to that people has a manifeſt. tendency to pro clean- 
lineſs. Whoever conſiders. the nature of their imate, 
the diſeaſes to which they were liable, and their dirty 
diſpoſition, will ſee the propriety of ſuch laws. 
It is remarkable that, in moſt eaſtern countries, clean - 
lineſs makes a great part of their religion. The Maho- 
metan, as well as the Jewiſh religion, enjoins various 


: 2 dachings, waſhings, and purifications. No doubt theſe 


might-be-detipned to repreſent inward purity; but they 
were at the ſame time calculated for the preſervation of 
health. However whimſical theſe waſhings may appear 
to ſome, few things would tend more to prevent diſeaſes 
than a proper attention to many of them. Were every 
perſon, for example, after viſiting the ſick, handling a 
dead body, or touching any thing that might convey 
infection, to waſh before he went into company, or ſat 
down to meat, he would run leſs hazard either Pech 
ing the infection himſelf, or of amm I to 
others. 4 

'-Frequent alli not only removes the filth and 
ſordes which adhere to the ſkin, but likewiſe promotes, 
the peripiraiion, braces the body, and enlivens the 
ſpirits. How refrethed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, and ſhifted ; 
eſpecially when theſe oflices have been neglected longer 


than uſual! 5 

The 26 A cuſtom: of waſhing the feet, though leſs 
neceſſary f in this country, is nevertheleſs a very agree- 
able piece of cleanlineſs, and contributes greatly to the 
1 of health. The ſweat and dirt with wow 


„Thou ſhalt have a place alſo without the camp, whither thou 
ſhalt go forth abroad; and thou ſhalt have a pager upon thy wea- 
pon: and it ſhall be when thou ſhalt eaſe thyſelf abroad, thou ſhalt 


dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back, and cover that which cometh 
trom thee, Ke.) Deuter. chap. xxiit. ver. 12, 13. | 


n | | ' | theſe 


* 


theſe parts are Wehr ee cannot fail to bruck 
the perſpiration. This piece of cleanlineſs would often 
prevent colds and fevers. Were people careful to bathe 
their feet and legs in lukewarm water at night, after 
being expoſed to cold or wet through the day, they 
would ſeldom experience the 15 ene uch often 
proceed from theſe cauſes. ; 
A proper attention to cleanlineſs 5 is no e | 
neceſſary than on ſhipboard. ' If epidemical diſtempers 
break out there, no one can be ſafe. The beſt way to 
prevent them, is to take care that the whole/company- 


be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When in? 


fectious diſeaſes do break out, cleanlineſs i is the moſt 
likely means to prevent their ſpreading: it is likewiſs 
neceſſary to prevent their returning afterwards, or being 
_ conveyed to other places. For this purpole, the clothes, 
bedding, &c. of the fick ought to be carefully waſhed, 
and fumigated with brimſtone. Infection will lodge a 
long time in dirty clothes, age afterwards break out in ff 

the molt terrible manner. . | 

In ,places where great dais of ſick lead are 
collected together, cleanlineſs ought to be moſt reli- 
giouſly obſerved. The very ſmell in-ſuch places is often 
ſufficient to make one ſick. It is eaſy to imagine what 
effect that is likely to have upon the diſeaſed: In an 
hoſpital or infirmary, where cleanlineſs is neglected, a 
perſon in perfect health has a greater chance to W 
ſick, than a ſick perſon has to get well. 

Few things are more unaccountable than that ne a 
glect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs, which ap 
among thoſe who have the care of the ſick; they think 
it almoſt criminal to ſuffer any thing that i is clean to 

come near a perſon in a fever, 2 example, and would 
rather allow him to wallow in all manner of filth, than 
change the leaſt bit of his linen. If cleanlineſs be 
neceſſary for perſons in health, it is certainly more ſo 
for the fick. Many diſeaſes may be cured by cleanli- 

neſs alone; moſt of them might be mitigated by it; 


and, where it is neglected, the ſlighteſt diſorders are - 
Far K often 
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often changed into the moſt malignant. The ſame 

miſtaken care which prompted people to prevent the 
leaſt admiſſion of freſh air to the ſick, ſeems to have 
induced them to keep them dirty. Both theſe deſtructive 
prejudices will, we hope, be ſoon entirely eradicated. 

- Cleanlineſs is certainly agreeable to our nature. We 
cannot help approving it in others, even though we 
ſhould not practiſe it ourſelves. It ſooner attracts-our 
regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains eſteem 
where that fails. It is an ornament to the higheſt as 
well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be di ed with 
in either. Few virtues are of more importance to 


ſociety than general cleanlineſs. It ought to be care- 


fully cultivated every where; but in populous cities it 
Thould be almoſt revered . | | 


LS - | — — Mot — * 
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OF INFECTION... } - 


ANY diſeaſes are infectious. Every perſon ought 
therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all commu- 
nication with the diſeaſed. The common practice of 
. viſiting the ſick, though often well meant, has many ill 
conſequences. Far be it from us to diſcourage any act 
of charity or benevolence, eſpecially towards thoſe in 
diſtreſs; but we cannot help blaming ſuch as endanger 


As it is impoſlible to be thoronghly clean without a ſufficient 
quantity of water, we would earneſtly recommend it to. the magi- © 
ſtrates of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article. 
Moſt great towns in Britain are fo ſituated as to be eaſily ſupplied 
with water; and thoſe perſons who will not make a proper uſe of it, 
after it is brought to their hand, certainly deſerve to be ſeverely 
puniſhed. The ſtreets of great towns, where water. can be had, 
ought to be waſhed every day. This is the only effectual method 
for keeping them thoroughly clean; and, upon trial, we are per- 
ſuaded it will be found the cheapeſt, e 
1 | their 
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or INFECTION. Ce WE 
theit own or their neighbours lives by a miſtaken . p 


| ſhip or an impertinent curioſity. 


The houſes of the ſick, eſpecially in the country, are 
generally crowded from morning till night with ide 


viſitors. It is cuitomary, in ſuch places, for ſervants 


and 3 people to wait upon the ſick by turns, and 
even to fit up with them all night. It would be a 
miracle ae ſhould ſuch always eſcape. _ Experience 
teaches us the danger of this conduct. People often 
catch fevers in this way, and communicate them to 


others, till at length they become epidemic. 


It would be thought highly improper, for one wha 
had not had the ſmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in 
that diſeaſe; yet many other fevers-are almoſt as infec» - 
tious as the ſmall-pox, and not leſs fatal. Some imagine 
that fevers prove more fatal in villages: than in great 
towns, for want of proper medical aſſiſtance. This ma 
ſometimes be the caſe; but we are inclined to thi 
it oftener proceedy from the cauſe above mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating in- 
fection, it could not be done more effectually than by 
the common method of viſiting the fick. Such viſitors 


not only endanger themſelves and their connections, 
but likewiſe hurt the ſick. By crowding the houſe, 
they render the air unwholeſome, and by their private 


whiſpers and diſmal countenances diſturb the imagina- 


tion of the patient, and depreſs his ſpirits. Perſons 


Who are ill, eſpecially in fevers, ought to be kept as 


quiet as poſſible. The ſight of ſtrange faces, and every 
thing that diſturbs the mind, hurts them. 


The common practice in country places of inviting | 
great numbers of people to funerals, and crowding 
them into the ſame apartment where the corpſe lies; is 
another way of ſpreading infection. The infection does 
not always die with the patient. Every thing that comes 
into contact with his body while alive, receives the con- 
tagion, and ſome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will 
retain it for a long time. Perſons who die of infectious 


| diſorders ought not to lie long unburied; and people 
K 2 | 


| thould | . 


foo OP Noro 
| ſhould keep as much as poſſible at a diſtance from 
It would tend Oo to prevent the ſpreading. of in- 


% 


fectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at a proper 


_ diſtance from the ſick. The ſewiſh Legiſlator, among 
many other wiſe inſtitutions for preſerving health, has 
been peculiarly attentive to the means of preventing 
infection, or 'defilement as it is called, either from a 


diſeaſed perſon or a dead body. In many cafes the 


diſeaſed were to be ſeparated from thoſe in health; and 
it was deemed a crime even to approach their habitay 
tions. If a perſon only touched a diſeaſed or dead 


*IS"o 


body, he was appointed to waſh himſelf in water, and 


to keep for ſome time at a diſtance from ſociety... 
Infectious diſeaſes are often communicated by clothes. 
It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has 
been worn by the deceaſed, unleſs it has been well 
waſhed and fumigated, as infection may lodge a long 
time in it, and = ages frm produce very tragical effects. 
This ſhews the danger of buying at random the clothes 

which have been worn by other people... 


Infectious diſorders are frequently imported. Com- 


merce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
brings us alſo their diſeaſes. Theſe do often more than 


counterbalance all the advantages of that trade by means 
of which they are introduced. It is to be regretted, 
that ſo little care is commonly beſtowed, either to pre- 
vent the introduction or ſpreading of infectious maladies. 


Some attention indeed is generally paid to the plague; 


Infe8ion 


but other diſeaſes paſs unregarded*.' 


Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importa- 
tion of diſeaſes, that there is to prevent ſmuggling, it would be 
attended with many happy conſequences. This migbt eafily be done 
by appointing a phyſician at every conſiderable ſca - port, to inſpett 
the ſhip's company, paſſengers, &c. before they came aſhore, and, if 
any fever or other infectious diſorder prevailed, to order the ſhip to 
perform a ſhort quarantine, and to ſend the ſick to ſome hoſpital or 

proper place to be cured. He might likewiſe order all the clothes, 

. . | bedding, 


—— 
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of INFECTION. © „ 
Infection is often ſpread through cities, by jails, hoſ- 


pitals, &c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the ver 
middle of populous towns; and when infectious diſeaſes 
break out in them, it is impoſſible for the inhabitants to 
eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay any regard to the health of 


the people, this evil might be eaſily remedied. 


Many are the cauſes which tend to diffuſe infection 


through populous cities. The whole atmoſphere of a 
large town is one contaminated maſs, abounding with 
various kinds of infection, and muſt be pernicious to 


health. The beſt advice that we can give to ſuch as are 
obliged to live in large cities is, to chuſe an open ſitua- 


tion; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded ſtreets; to keep 
their own houſes and offices clean; and to be as much 
abroad in the open air as their time will permit. 


It would tend greatly to prevent the ipreading of in. 


fectious diſeaſes, were proper nurſes every where employ- 


ed to take care of the ſiex. This might -often ſave a 
family, or even a whole town, from being infected by 


one perſon. We do not mean that people ſhould aban- 


don their friends or relations in diſtreſs, but only to put 
them on their guard againſt being too much in company 


with thoſe who are afflicted with diſeaſes of an infectious 


nahre ß ole Rs 1 FE 
Such as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſes run 
very great hazard. They ſhould ſtuff their noſes with 


tobacco, or ſome other ſtrong ſmelling herb, as rue, 
tanſy, or the like. They ought likewiſe. to keep the pa- 


tient very clean, to ſprinkle the room where he lies wit 


vinegar, or other ron acids, frequently to admit 4 
t, 


ſtream of freſh air into 
breath as much as they can. They ought never to go 


into company without having changed their clothes and 


bedding; &c. which-had been uſed by the ſick during the voyage, to 


be either deſtroyed, or thoroughly cleanſed by fumigation, &c. be- 
fore any of it were ent aſhore. A ſcheme of this kind, if properly + 


conducted, would prevent many fevers, and other infectious diſeaſes, 


from being brought by ſailors into ſea-port towns, and by this means , 
| - walhed - 


diffuſed all over the country. 


85 2 
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and to avoid the ſmell of his 
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' waſhed their hands; otherwiſe, if the diſeaſe be infec- 


tious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
However trifling it may appear to inconſiderate per- 
fons. we will venture to affirm, that a due attention to 
thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infection would be 
of great importance in preventing diſeaſes. As moſt 
dilcaſes are in ſome degree infectious, no one ſhould 
continue long with the fick, except the neceſſary atten- 
dants. I mean not, however, by this caution, to deter 
thoſe whoſe duty or office leads them to wait upon the 
fick, from ſuch a laudable and neceſſary employ- 
Pe poet) / 2 

Many things are in the power of the . e 


which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 


tion; as the promoting of publie cleanlineſs; removing 


jails, hoſpitals, burying grounds, and other places where 
infection may be generated, at a proper diſtance from 


great towns; widening the ſtreets; pulling down uſe- 


leſs walls, and taking all methods to promote a free cir- 


eulation of air through every part of the town, &c. 
Public hoſpitals, or proper places of reception for the 
ſiek, provided they were kept clean, well ventilated, 
and placed in an open ſituation, would likewiſe tend to 
prevent the ſpreading of infection. Such places of re- 


ception would prevent the poor, when ſick, from being 


FT here is reaſon to believe that inſection is often conveyed from 
one place to another by the careleſſneſs of the faculty themſelves. 
Many phyſicians affect a familiar way of ſitting upon the patient's. 
bedſide, and holding his arm for a conſiderable time. If the pa- 
tient has the ſmall-pox, or any other infeQtious diſeaſe, there is no 
doubt but the doQor's hands, clothes, &c, will carry away ſome of 
the intection; and, if he goes directiy to viſit another patient with - 
out waſhing his hands, changing his clothes, or being expoſed to 
the open air, which is not ſeldom the caſe, is it any wonder that he 
ſhould carry the diſeaſe along with him ? Phyſicians not only en- 
danger others, but alſo themſelves, by this practice. And indeed 


they ſometimes ſuffer for their want of care. 


— 
* 


. + The ancients would not ſuffer even the temples of their gods, 


where the lick reſorted, to be buik within the walls of a city. 
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viſited by their idle or officious neighbours. "They _ 
would likewiſe render it unneceſſary for ſick ſervants 
to be kept in their maſters houfes. Maſters had 
better pay for having their ſervants taken care of in 
an hoſpital, than run the hazard of having an in- 
fectious diſeaſe diffuſed among .a numerous family. 
Sick ſervants and poor people, when placed in hoſ- 
pitals, are not only leſs apt to diffuſe infection among 
their neighbours, but have likewiſe the advantage of 
being well attended. - _. 2 85 . 
Me are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, inſtead 
of preventing infection, may become the means of 
diffuſing it. When they are placed in the middle of 
towns; when numbers of patients are crowded 

together into ſmall apartments; when there is a con- 
ſtant communication kept up between the citizens and 
the patients; and when cleanlineſs and ventilation are 
neglected, they become neſts for hatching diſeaſes, and 
every one who goes into them not only runs a riſk of 
receiving infection himſelf, but likewiſe of communi- 

_ cating it others. This however is not the fault of the 
hoſpitals, but of thoſe who have the management of 
them. t were to be wiſhed, that they were both more 
numerous, and upon a more reſpectable footing, as that 
would induce-people to go into them with leſs reluctance. 
This is the more to be deſired, becauſe moſt of the putrid - 
fevers and other infectious diforders break out among 
the poor, and are by them communicated to the better 
ſort. Were proper attention paid to the firſt appear» 
ances of ſuch diſorders, and the patients early conveyed 
to an hoſpital, we ſhould ſeldom 5 a putrid fever, which 
is almoſt as infectious as the plague, become epide - 
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OF THE PASSIONS. 


HE 5 hive ker ane both in the — 
and cure of diſeaſes. How the mind affects the 

123 will in all probability ever remain a ſecret. It i is 
ſufficient for us to know, that there is eſtabliſned a reci- 


procal influence between the mental and corporeal _ 


and that er e wr the one eee o the other. 
- . * NG 


' The oy” of anger ruffles the ming "Aiftorts hes 


countenance. hurries on the circulation of the blood, 


and diforders the whole vital and animal functions. It- 
often occaſions fevers, and other acute diſcaſes; and 


ſometimes even ſudden death. This paſſion is 
hurtful to the delicate, and thoſe of weak 
have known ſuch perſons frequently loſe their lives by 


liarly 
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a violent fit of anger, and would adviſe them to guard 
againſt the excels of this "paſſion with the utmoſt 


care. 
It is not indeed always in our power to Meret 
| being angry; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring re- 
ſentment in our breaſt. Reſentment preys upon the 


mind, and occaſions the moſt obſtinate chronical diſ- 


orders, which gradually waſte the conſtitution, No- 


thing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more than to forgive 
injuries; it promotes the peace of ' ſaciety, and greatly 


conduces to our own eaſe, health, and felicity. 


Such as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts of 
anger as they would the moſt deadly poiſon. Neither 
_ ought they to indulge reſentment, but to endeayour at 
all times to keep their minds calm and PROT: No- 
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coal tends ſo much to the health, jt As JC 
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8 "of Fear. 0 


The influence of fear; both in oecaſioning, ak aggra- 
vating diſeaſes, is very great. No man ought to be 
blamed for a decent concern about life; but too great 
a deſire to preſerve it is often the cauſe of loſing it. Fear 
and anxiety, by depreſſing the ſpirits, not only diſpoſe 
us to diſeaſes, but often render thoſe diſeaſes faal Oy: 5 
an undaunted mind would overcome. | 
Sudden fear has generally violent effect. Epileptie 
fits, and other convulſive diſorders, are often occaſioned- 
by it. Hence the danger of that practice, ſo common 
among young people, of frightening one amn 
Many have loſt their lives, and others have been render- 
ed miſerable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous 
to tamper with the human paſſions. The mind may 
eaſily be thrown into ſuch e, as never 5 e 10 
act with regularit . 

But the gradual effedts of FO 1588 more hurtful. 
The conſtant dread of ſome future evil, by dwelli 
upon the mind, often occaſions the very eil i ell, 
Hence it comes to paſs, that ſo many die of thoſe — 
diſeaſes of which they long had a dread, or which had 
been impreſſed on their minds by ſome accident, or 
fooliſh. predidtion. This, for example, is often the caſe 
with women in childbed. Many of thoſe who die in 
that ſituation are impreſſed with the notion of their 


death a long time before it happens; and there is reaſon 


to e e Gat this impreſſion. 18 often the . of 
it. 8 


The tha ke to . che minds as «oli 


with the apprehenſions of the great pain and peril of 


child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in labour, 
though many loſe their lives after it; which may be 
thus: accounted for. A woman after delivery, finding 
herſelf weak and exhauſted, immediately apprehends 


ſhe is in danger; but this fear ſeldom fails to on 
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evacuations, upon which her recovery de- 
pends. Th the ſex often fall a ſacrifice to their own 
imaginations, when there would be no danger, did they 
apprehend none. 
lt ſeldom happen that tos er three women in a 
town die in child. bed, but their death is followed by 
many others. Every woman of their acquaintance 
who is with child dreads the ſame fate, and the diſeaſe 
becomes epidemical by the mere force of > i na 
This ſhould induce pregnant women to deſpiſe, and 
by all means to avoid thoſe tattling goſſips bs are con- 
3 buzzing in their ears the misfortunes of others. 

- Every thing that may in the leaſt alarm a pregnant or 
bed woman, ought with enn care to be 
guarded againſt. 
Many women have loſt aeir lives in child. bead by the 
old ſuperſtitious cuſtom, {till kept up in moſt parts of 
Britain, of tolling the pariſh bell for every perſon who 
dies. People who think themſelves in danger are very 
inquiſitive; and if they come to know that the bell 
tolls for one who died in the ſame ſituation with them- 
ſelves, what mult be the conſequence? At any rate they 
are apt to ſuppoſe that this is the caſe, and it will often 
de found a very Wee It matter to perſuade them of the 
contrary. 

But Wie eulen is not pernicious to child. bed women 
only. It is hurtful in many other caſes. When low 


fevers, in which it is diflicult to ſupport the patient's 


fpirits, prevail, what mult be the effect of a — peal 
founding five or fix times a day in his ears? No doubt 
his imagination will fuggeſt that others died of the diſ- 
eaſe under which he — 0 This apprehenſion will 
have a greater tendency to depreſs his ſpirits, than all 
the cordials of whacly medicine can will have to 
- raiſe them. 


If this uſeleſs piece of ceremony cannot be aboliſhed, 


| we ought to keep the fick as much from hearing it aa 
_ poſſible, and from every other thing that may tend to 
_ tral So far however | is this from being gene- 


rally 
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rally attended to, that many make it their buſineſs to 
viſit the fick, on purpoſe to whiſper diſmal ſtories in 


| their ears. Such may paſs for ſympathizing friends, 2 


but they ought rather to be conſidered as enemies. All 


who with well to the ek qughe to keep fuck perſons ar 2 


the greateſt diſtance from them. 
A cuſtom has long prevailed among 


prognoſticating, as they call it, the patient's fate, or 
foretelling the iſſue of the diſeaſe. Vanity no doubt 


introduced this practice, and ſtill ſupports it, in ſpite of 
common ſenſe and the ſafety of mankind. I have known 


a phyſician barbarous enough to boaſt, that he pro- 


nounced more ſeniences than all his Majeſty's judges. 
Would to God that ſuch ſentences were not often 
equally fatal! It may indeed be alledged, that the doctor 


does not declare his opiffion before the patient. 80 
much the worſe. A Enſible patient had better hear 
what the doctor ſays, than learn it from the diſconſolate 


looks, the watery eyes, and the broken whiſpers of thoſe 


about him. It ſeldom happens, when the doctor 
an unfavourable opinion, that it can be concealed 
the patient. The very embarraſſment which the friends 
and attendants ſhew in diſguiſing what he has ſaid, is 
generally ſufficient to diſcover the truth. 

Kind Heaven has, for the wiſeſt ends, concealed from 
mortals their fate; and we do not ſee what rig ht an 


man has to announce the death of another, ef] am £4 if 


ſuch a declaration has a chance to kill him. 


are indeed very fond of prying into future events, —_ - 
ſeldom fail to ſolicit the phyſician for his ppinion. A IM 
doubtful anſwer, however, or one that may tend rather ⁵⁶ſ 


to encourage the hopes of the ſick, is ſurely the moſt 
fafe. This conduct could neither hurt the patient nor 
the phyſician. Nothing tends more to deſtroy the cre- 
dit of phyſic than thoſe bold prognoſticators, who, by 


the bye, are generally the moſt i ignorant of the faculty. 
The miſtakes which daily happen in this way are ſo 


oieyſictins; of 


many ſtanding proofs of A ee the weak -· 


neſs of ſcience. _ 
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We readily. admit, that there are caſes where the 
phyſician ought to give intimation of the patient's dan- 
ger to ſome of his near connexions; though even this 
ought always to be done with the greateſt caution : but 
it never can be neceſſary in any caſe that the whole 
town and country ſhould know, immediately after the 


doctor has made his firſt viſit, that he has no hopes of bis 


patient's recovery. Perſons whole impertinent curioſity. 
leads them to queſtion the phyſician with regard to the 
| we of his patient, certainly. deſerve no other than an 

_ evalive anſwer. ' | 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick i is not. 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
and thoſe who think themſelves wiſer than their neigh- 
bours often do much hurt in this way. Humanity 
furely calls upon every on@to comfort the ſick, and 
not to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. A 


_ friend, or even a phyſician, may often do more good by 


= mild and ſympathizing behaviour than by medicine, 
and ſhould never neglect to adminiſter that NOR of 
| ma cba . 


F 07 Gf 3 | 
Gatter is the moſt deſtructive *X all the paſſions, 
Its effects are permanent, and when it ſinks deep into 
| the mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, 
being of a more violent nature, ſeldom laſt long; but 
grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which 
preys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes the conſtitution. This 
paſſion ought not to be indulged. It may generally be 
\ conquered at the beginning; but when it has gained 
ſtrength, all attempts to remove it are vain. 


No perſon can prevent misfortunes in life; but it 
ſhe ws true greatneſs of mind to bear them with ſerenity. 
Many perſons make a merit of indulging griet, and 

when misfortunes happen, they obſtinately refuſe all 


conſolation, Ull the mind, overwhelmed with melan- 


choly, finks under the las. Such conduct is not only 
deſtructive to health, but inconſiſtent with reaſon, reli 
gion, and common ſenſe. 

Change 
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Change of ideas is as neceſſary for health as change 


of poſture. When the mind dwells long upon one ſub- 


ject, efpecially of a diſagreeable nature, it hurts the 
whole functions of the body. Hence grief indulged 


ſpoils the digeſtion and deſtroys the appetite; by which 
means the ſpirits are depreſſed, the nerves relaxed, the 


bowels inflated with wind, and the humours, for: want 
of freſh ſupplies of chyle, vitiated. Thus many an 


excellent conſtitution has been ruined by a familß 


misfortune, or any thing that occaſions exceſſive grief. 


It is utterly impoſſible, that any perſon of a dej 
mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed be dragged 
out for a few years: but whoever would live to a 


old age, muſt be good-humoured and cheerful. - This 


indeed is not altogether in our on power; yet gur 


temper of mind, as well as our. actions, depend greati7 


upon ourſelves. We can either aſſociate with cheerful 


or melanchol p companions, mingle in the amuſement 
life, or fit ſtill and brood over our cala. 


and offices. 0 
mities as we chooſe. Theſe, and many ſach things, 
are certainly in our power, an from theſe the __ 
ray, 1 

The variety of ſcenes which Sela Windes to 
we ſenſes, were certainly deſigned to prevent our atten- 
tion from being too long fixed upon any one object. 


Nature abounds with variety, and the mind, unleſs fœed 
down by habit, delights in contemplatin 8 objects. 


This at once points out the method of relieving the 


mind in diſtreſs. Turn the attention frequently to new 


es its caſt. 5 


objects. Examine them for ſome time. When the a | 


mind begins to recoil, ſhift the ſcene. ' By this means a 
- conſtant ſucceſhon of new ideas may be kept up, till 
the diſagreeable ones entirely diſappear. Thus travel- 


ling, the ſtudy of any art or ſcience, reading or writi 
on ſuch ſubjects as deeply engage the attention, wi 


ſooner expel grief than the moſt "Og: ea | 


ments. 


Ilt has already been obſerved, chat the body: Set 7 
be healthy unleſs it oy exerciſed ; WIE can the mind. 
ie, EV Indolence+ 


ting elſe to think 
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Indolence nouriſhes grief. When the mind has no- 
| but calamities, no wonder that it 
dwells there. Few: people who purſue buſineſs with 


attention are hurt by grief. Inſtead therefore of ab- 
ſtracting ourſelves from the world or buſineſs, when 


misfortunes happen, we oughtag engage in it with more 


than uſual attention, taaliſcharge with double diligence 
the functions of our ſtation, and to mix with friends of 


a cheerful and ſocial temper. 
Innocent amuſements are by no means to be neglect- 


© ed, Theſe, by leading the mind inſenſibly to the con- 


templation of agreeable objects, help to diſpel the gloom 
which misfortunes caſt over it. They make time ſeem 


leſs tedious, and have many other happy effects. 


Some perſons, when ovetwhelmed with grief, betake 


themſelves to drinking. This is making the cure worſe 
than the diſeaſe. It ſeldom fails to end in the ruin of 
fortune, character, and conſtitution. | 


© Of Love. 


 Lovs is perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions; at 


laſt, when it becomes violent, it is leſs ſubject to the 


- control either of the underſtanding or will, than any ot 


the reſt. Fear, anger, and ſeveral other paſſions, are 


neceſſary for the preſervation of the individual, but love 


is neceſſary for the continuation of the ſpecies itfelf : it 


was therefore proper that this paſſion ſhould be deeply 
' rooted in the human breaſt. _ ok 


Though love be a ſtrong paſſion, it is ſeldom ſo rapid 
in its. progrels as ſeveral of the others. Few perſons 


fall deſperately in love all at once. We would there- 
fore adviſe every one, before he tampers with this 


paſſion, to conſider well the probability of his being 


able to obtain the object of his love. When that is not 
likely, he fhould avoid every occaſion of increaſing it. 
He ought immediately to fly the company of the beloved 
object; to apply his mind attentively to buſineſs or 
_- fludy; to take every kind of amuſement; and above 
all, to endeavour, if poſſible, to find another object 
VVV . | which 
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which may engage his affections, and which it may: be 
in his power to obtain. 


There is no paſſion with which e ere ſo didn 
tamper as love, although none is more dangerous. Some 
men make love for amuſement, others from mere vanity, _ 


Or ON purpoſe to ſhew their conſequence with the fair. 
This is perhaps the greateſt piece of cruelty; which any 
one can be guilty. of. What v we eagerly wiſh for we 


eaſily credit. Hence the too credulous fair are-often : 


betrayed into a fituation which is truly deplorable, be- 


fore they are able to diſcover that the pretended lover | 
1 in jeſt. But there is no jeſting with 3 | 
its of no 


ove is got to 4 certain height, it admi 
þ wo cure but the 


e aud wn if pollible to be . 


3 07 Religane Melancholy. 
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the whole of religion conſiſts in certain mortifications, 
or denying themſelves the ſmalleſt in 


the moſt innocent amuſements. A perpetual gloom 
hangs over their countenances, while the d 


proſpects vaniſh, every thing puts on a diſmal appear- 


ance, and thoſe very objects which ought to give delight 


dulgence, even of 


i E. 
* 
8 * 
me- 


lancholy preys upon their minds. At length the faireſt 


religious turn of bee — 
they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine 


afford nothing but diſguſt. Life itſelf becomes 2 | 


—_— and the unhappy Fo; perſuaded that no evil 


can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his own * . 


e exiflence. — 


ohdeveter, vc 4 diſtraQted 
has ſhewn them their miſtake. | 


D The conduRt of parents with regard to the ae e their | 
Children in marriage is often very blameable. An advantageous match 
is the conſtant aim of parents; while their children often ſuffer n 
real martyrdom betwiat their inclinations and duty. The firſt thing 
which parents ought to conſult in diſpoſing their children ia 
marriage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due regard aws 
." paid to theſe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, and parents 
would not have fo often cauſe to t the feverity of their con- 
5» ; after a ruined conſtitution, a lod 
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* pri is great pity that ever religion ſhould be 5 — 
perverted, as to become the cauſe of thoſe very evils 
which it was deſigned to cure. Nothing can be better 
calculated than True: Religion, to raiſe and ſupport the 
mind of its votaries under every affliction that can 
befal them. It teaches them, that even the ſufferings of 
this life are preparatory to the happineſs of the next; 
and that all who perſiſt in a courſe of virtue ſhall at | 
; nem arrive at complete felicity. 


Perſons whoſe buſin+ſs it is to reeem mend Wien | 5 
to others, ſhould beware of dwelling too much on 
gloomy ſubjects. That peace and tranquillity of mind, 
Which true religion is calculated to inſpire, is a more 
powerful argument in its favpur than all the terrors 
that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter men 
from outward acts of wickedneſs, but can never inſpire 
them with that love of God, and real n of heart, 
in which alone true religion conſiſts. | 
To conclude; the beſt way to counteract hed olence 105 
of any paſſion, is to keep the mind pony eng ed in 
de eee © Far e: ee e of > 
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OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. | 


HE principal evacuations from the human boy 
are thoſe by cool, urine, and inſenſible perſpiration. 7 
None of theſe can be long obſtructed without impair - 
ing the health. When that which ought to be thrown 
out of the body is too long retained, it not only occa- 
fions a plethora, or too great fulnels of the veſſels, but 
acquires qualities which are burtful to the BER, as 
| e PUTEICENEe, Ke. . a 
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* Of the. Foiruatily by Stool. 
Few things conduce more to health than keeping the 


| Mir regular. When the feces lie too long in the bowels, 


thi: vitiate the humours ; and when they are too ſoon. 
diſcharged, the body is not ſufficiently nouriſhed.” A 
medium is therefore to be deſired, which can only be 
obtained by regularity in diet, ſleep, and exerciſe. 

Whenever the body is not regular, there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect a fault in one or other of theſe. 5 
Perſons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
* who eat various kinds of food, and drink. of ſeveral 
different liquors at every meal, have no reaſon to 

expect either that their digeſtion will de good, or their 
diſcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drink- 


ing diſturbs every part of the animal economy, and 
never fails to occaſion diſeaſes. Either too much or too 


little food will have this effect. The former indeed 25 


generally occaſions looſeneſs, and the latter coſtiveneſs ; 
but both have a tendency to hurt the health. _ 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the exat number of 
ſtools which may be conſiſtent with health, as theſe differ 
in the different periods of life, in different conſtitutions, _ 
and even in the ſame conſtitution under a different re- 
gimen of diet, exerciſe, &c. It is however generally 
allowed, that one ſtool a-day is ſufficient for an adult, 
and that leſs is hurtful. But this, like moſt general 
rules, admits of many exceptions. I have known per- 
ſons in perfect health who did not go to ſtool above once 
a-week. 8 a degree of coſtiveneſs however is not 
 fafe; though the perſon who labours under it may for 
ſome time enjoy tolerable health, yet at 19 85 it * 
occaſion diſeaſes. ws 
One method of procuring a ſtool every any} is to riſe | 
betimes, and go abroad in the open air. Not only the 
poſture in bed is unfavourable to ar ſtools, but 


alſo the warmth. This, by promoting the * 


leſſens all the other INE | 
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The method recommended for this purpoſe by Mr. 
Locke is likewiſe very proper, wiz. to ſolicit nature, 
. | going regularly to flool every morning whether one has 4 


Call or nat. Habits of this kind may be acquired, winch 
will in time become natural. 


Perſons who have frequent recourſe to medicines "AY - 


preventing coſtiveneſs ſeldom fail to ruin their conſtitu- 
tion. Purging medicines frequently repeated weaken 
the bowels, hurt tlie digeſtion, and every doſe makes way 
for another, till at length they become as neceſſary as 
daily bread. Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſe 
ought rather, if poſſible, to remove it by diet than drugs. 
They ſhould likewiſe go thinly clothed, and avoid every 
thing of an aſtringent or of an heating nature, The 
diet and other regimen neceflary in this caſe will be 
found under the article Co/tiveneſs, where this ſtate of 
the bowels is treated as a diſeaſe. - * 
Such perſons as are troubled with a habitual looſe: 
neſs ought likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the nature of 
their complaint. They ſhould uſe food which braces 
and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which is rather of an 
aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the fineſt 
flour, cheele, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c. Their 
drink ſhould be red port, claret, brandy and water in 
which toaſted bread has been boiled, and fuch like. 


Ass a habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought to 


”__ Keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their ſkin, 


and take every other method to promote the perſpira- 


tion. Further directions with regard to the treatment 


of this al will be found under the cle * 


3 
re | Of Urine. 


So many things tend to change both che 3 and 


| Even any of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay 
n 85 . rules for * of either“. Dr. 


Te 


74 


2 It has long been an 3 among phyſicians, that the 
appearances of the urine are yy uncertain, and very little to be 
| | depended 
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Cheyne ſays, the urine ought to be equal tothree-fourths 
of the liquid part of our aliment. But een 


\ 


one were to take the trouble of meaſuring both, 
would find that every thing which altered the . 
perſpiration, would alter this proportion, and likew#s 
that different kinds of aliment would afford very differear 

quantities of urine. Though for theſe, and other rea- 

ſons, no rule can be given for judging of the preciſe 
quantity of urine which ought to be diſcharged, yet a 
perſon of common ſenſe will ſeldom be at a loſs to know. 
when it is in either extreme. or Ts SOT. 
As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by all means to 
be promoted; and every thing that may obſtruct it 
ſhould be carefully avoided. Both the ſecretion and 
diſcharge of urine are leſſened by a ſedentary hte, 

fleeping on beds that are too ſoft and warm, food of a 
dry and heating quality, liquors-which are aſtringent 
and heating, as red port, claret, and ſuch like. Thoſe 
who have reaſon to ſuſpect that their urine is in too 
ſmall quantity, or who have any ſymptoms of the gravel, _ 
ought not only to avoid theſe things, but whatever elle 
they find has a tendency to leſſen the quantity of their 


Wael 


uring. 
depended on. No one will be ſurpriſed at this who confiders he 
many ways it may be affected, and conſequently have its appearance 
altered, The paſſions, the ſtate of the atmoſphere? the quantity and 
quality of the food, the exerciſe, the clothing, the ſtate of the brher 
vacuations, and numberleſs other cauſes, are ſufficient to induce a 
change either in the quantity or appearance of the urine, Any one 
who attends to this, will be aſtoniſhed at the impudence of thoſe 
daring quacks, who pretend to find out diſeaſes, and preſcribe to 
atients from the bare inſpection of their urine. Theſe impoſtors, 
owever,-are very common all over Britain, and by the amazing 
credulity of the populace, many of them amaſs conſiderable fortunes. . 
Of all the medical prejudices which prevail in this country, that im 
favour of urine doors is the fronds. The common people hade 
ſtill an unlimited faith in their (kill, although it has beendemonſtrat= 
ed that no one of them is able to diſtinguiſh the urine of a horſe, og 
any other animal, from that of a man: 2 N 
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© _ - +», When the urine is too long retained, it is not only re- 
ſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids, but by 
ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, the more 
watery parts flying off firſt, and the more groſs and 
earthy remaining behind. By the conſtant tendency 
- which theſe have to concrete, the formation of ſtones 
and gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that indolent and ſedentary people are much 
; more liable to theſe diſeaſes, than perſons of a more 
Active life. e e 
Many perſons have loſt their lives, and others have 
brought on very tedious, and even incurable diſorders, 
by retaining their urine too long, from a falſe delicacy. 
When the bladder has been -over-diſtended, it often 
loſes its power of action altogether, or becomes paraly- 
tic, by which means it is rendered unable either to re 
tain the urine, or expel it properly. The calls of Na- 
ture ought never to be poſtponed. Delicacy is doubtleſs 
a virtue; but that can never be reckoned true delicacy, 
a—_ induces any one to riſk his health or hazard his 
=": | | | 
But the urine may be in too great as well as too 
mall a quantity. This may be occaſioned by drinking 
large quantities of weak watery liquors, by the exceſſive 
uſe of alkaline falts, or any thing that ſtimulates the 
_ Kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. - This diſorder very ſoon 
weakens the body, and induces a conſumption. It is 
difficult to cure, but may be mitigated by ſtrengthening 


diet and aſtringent medicines, ſuch are recommended 
Ander the article Diabetes, or exceſlive diſcharge of 


Urine. | | | 
bs” _ Of the Perſpiration. = 5 
Inſenſible perſpiration is generally reckoned the 
* greateſt of all the diſcharges from the human body. 
It is of ſo great importance to health, that few diſeaſes 
attack us while it goes properly on; but when it is ob- 
ſtructed the whole frame is ſoon diſordered. This diſ- 
charge however, being leſs perceptible than any of the 
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reſt, is conſequently leſs attended to. Hence it is, that 
acute fevers, rheumatiſms, agues, &c. often proceed 
from obſtructed perſpiration before we are aware of its 
having taken place. . B 
On examining patients, we find moſt of them impute 
their diſeaſes either to violent colds which they had 
caught, or to flight ones which had been negleQed. For 
this reaſon, inſtead of a critical inquiry into the nature 
of the perſpiration, its difference in different ſeaſons, 
climates, conſtitutions, &c: we ſhall endeavour to point 
out the cauſes which moſt commonly obſtruct it, and to 
ſhew how far they may be either avoided, or have their 
influence counteracted by timely care. The want of 4 
due attention to theſe, coſts Britain annually ſome thou - 
ſands of uſeful lives, | | 3 


| * > 8 bs 24 
=." >"  Chiget in the . Atmoſphere.” © E.. 
One of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the change- + 
ableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atmoſpliere. 
There is no place where ſuch changes happen more fre- 
| - quently than in Great Britain. With us the degrees of . _ 
heat and cold arenot only very different in the different 
ſeaſons of the year, but often change almoſt from one 
extreme to another in a: few days, and ſometimes even 
in the courſe. of one day. That ſuch changes muſt 
affect the ſtate of the perſpiration is obvious to every 
8 Note | 3 > 
Ihe beſt method of fortifying the body againſt he 
changes of the weather, is to be abroad every day.” 
Thoſe who keep moſt within doors are moſt liable tio 


e 


I never knew a more remarkable inſtance of the uncertainty of 
the weather in this country, than happened while I was writing theſe 
notes. This morning, Auguſt 14, 1783, the thermometer in the* 
ſhade was down at n degrees, and à very few days ago it 

ſtood above. eighty. No one who reflects on ſuch great and ſudden 
changes in the atmoſphere will be ſurpriſed to find colds, coughs, 
rheums, with other affections of the breaſt and bowels, ſo common 
in this country, 5 J ia” NE 
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catch cold. Such perſons generally render themſelves 
ſo delicate as to feel even the ſlighteſt changes in the 
atmoſphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppreſſions 
of the breaſt, Kc. they become a Sing of "—_ baro- 
ens. FLY Þ | 

2 r Clothes, 


Wet clathes not only by their coldneſs obltruct che 
perſpiration, but their moiſture, by being abſorbed, or 
taken up into the bod greatly increaſes the danger. 
The motif robuſt a r is not proof againſt the 
danger ariſing from wer clothes; they daily occaſion 


fevers, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſorders, even in 
the young and healthy. 


It is impoſlible for people who go frequently abroad 
to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be leſſened, if not wholly pfevented, by chang- 
ing their clothes ſoon; when this cannot be done, they 
- ſhould keep in motion till they be dry. So far are 
many from taking this precaution, that they often fit or 
lie down in the e fields with their clothes wet, and fre- 
quently fleep even whole nights in this condition. The 
frequent inſtances which we have of the fatal effects of 
this conduct, qught certainly to deter achte from being 
N theft?! 

; Wet Feet. 

” wet feet often occaſion fatal diſeaſes. The 
ba 3 inflammations of the breaſt and of the bowels, 
the iliac paſſion, cholera morbus, &c. are often occaſioned 
by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, render this les 


dangerous; but it ought, as far as poſlible; to be avoid- 


- Ed. Thedelicate, and thoſe who are not accuſtomed 
to have their clothes or feet wet, ſhoyld be e 


careful in this reſpect. 
| Night Air, 


oe: perſpiration is often obſtructed A night air; 
0 even in ſummer, this ought to be — The dews 


hich fall plentifully after the hotteſt day, make the 


r more dangerous than when the weather is cool, 
| Hence, 


* 
af 
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Hence, in warm countries, the evening dews are mote 
hurtful than where the climate is more temperate. 


It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in 725 


the cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to be ayoided 
by all who value their health. The effects of evening 


deus are gradual indeed, and almoſt imperceptible; but 


they are not the leſs to be dreaded: we would therefore 
adviſe travellers, labourers, and all who are much heated 
by day, carefully to avoid them. When the perſpira- 


tion has been great, theſe become dangerous in propor- | 


tion. By not attending to this, in flat marſhy countries, 


| Where the exhalations and dews are cqpious, labourers 
are often ſeized with intermitting fevers, quindeys, and 
other dangerous diſeaſes. 


Damp Beds. 


Beds become damp, either from their not being uſed, 


ſtanding in damp houſes, or in rooms without fire. 
Nothing is more to be dreaded by travellers than damp 


beds, which are very comman 1n all places where fuel - 
is ſcarce, When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at 


an inn, he may by means of a good fire, warm diluting 
liquor, and a dry bed, have the perſpiration reſtored; 
but if he be put into a "cold room, and laid on a damp 
bed, it will be more obſtructed, and the worſt conſe- 
quences will enſue. Travellers ſhould avoid inns which 
are noted for damp beds, as they would a houſe infected 
with the plague, as no man, however robuſt, is proof 
againſt the danger ariſing from them. 


But inns are not the only places where damp beds 


are to be met with. Beds kept in private families for : 


the reception of ſtrangers are often equally langeraus. - 


All kinds of linen and bedding, when not frequently 
vſed, become damp. How then is it poſſible” that beds, 


which are not flept in above two or three times 4 N Tay 


| ſhould be ſafe? Nothing is more common than tc 


people complain of having caught cold * 2 f 1 
t 


their bed. The reaſon is obvious: were ey car 


never to fleep in A bed but. what was PINA 


* 
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they would ſeldom find any ill conſequences from a 
change. „FFF 8 
Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perſon 
when on a viſit, than being laid in a bed which is kept 
on purpoſe for ſtrangers. That ill. judged piece of 
complaiſance becomes a real injury. All the bad con- 
ſequences from this quarter might eaſily be prevented 
in private families, by cauſing their ſervants to ſleep in 
the ſpare beds, and reſign them to ſtrangers when they 
come. In inns where the beds are uſed almoſt every 
night, nothing elſe is neceſſary than to keep the rooms 
well ſeaſoned by frequent fires, and the linen dry. | 
That baneful cuſtom faid to be praQiſed in many 
inns, of damping ſheets, and preſſing them in order to 
fave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the beds, 
ought when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
_ "ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of murder, and will often 
prove as fatal as poiſon or gun-ſhot, Indeed no linen, 
_ _ eſpecially if it has been waſhed in winter, ought to be 
_. uſed till it has been expoſed for ſome time to the fire; 
nor is this operation leſs neceſſary for linen waſhed in 
ſummer, provided it has lain by for any length of time. 
This caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are 
often exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink 
at an inn, yet pay no regard to a circumſtance of much 


more importance“, wi 
225 Damp Houſes, T 
Damp houſes frequently produce the like ill conſe- 
quences ; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould be 
careful to chuſe a dry ſituation, - A houſe which ſtands 
on a damp marſhy foil or deep clay, will never be 
thoroughly dry. All houſes, unleſs where the ground 
is exceeding dry, ſhould have the firſt floor a little raiſed. 


* If a perſon ſuſpects that his bed is damp, the ſimple precaution 
of taking off the ſheets and 'ying in the blankets, with all, or moſt 
of his clothes on, will prevent all the danger. I have practiſed this 


fat many years, and never have been hurt by damp beds, though no 
„uten, without care, is proof againſt their baneful influence. 


Servants 


# 
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\ Servants and others, who are obliged to live 1 in cellarg 
and ſunk ſtories, ſeldom continue long in health: 
maſters ought ſurely to pay ſome regard to the n 
of their ſervants, as well as to their Cm. 
Nothing is more common than for people, an to 
avoid ſome trifling inconveniency, to hazard their lives, 
f * inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as the maſons, 
- plaſterers, &c. have done with it: ſuch houſes are not 
only dangerous from their dampneſs, but likewiſe from 
the ſmell of lime, paint, &c. The aſthmas, confump- 
tions, and other diſeaſes of the lungs, ſo incident to 
people who work in theſe articles, are Cc ev ban 1 
of their being unwholeſomne. ; 
Rooms are often rendered damp by 10 unſealondhilh 


piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the pernicious cuſtom of 


waſhing them immediately before company is put into 
them. Moſt people catch cold, if they ſit but a very 
ſhort time in a room that has been lately waſhed; the 
delicate ought carefully to avoid ſuch a ſituation, and 


even the robuſt are not ee proof = its in- © 


fluence®, * + 
Sudden Nan tions from Heat to Cold. 


The perſpiration is frequently obſtructed by sv DDEX 
TRANSITIONS. from heat to cold. Colds are ſeldom 
caught, unleſs when people have been too much heated. 
Heat rarifies the blood, quickens the circulation, and 
Increaſes the perſpiration; but when theſe are ſuddenly 
checked, the conſequences muſt be bad. It 1s indeed 


impoſſible for labourers not to be too hot upon ſome _ 


occaſions; but it is generally in their power to let them- 
ſelves cool gradually, to put on their clothes when they 
leave off work, to make choice of a dry place to relt 
apa 75 in, and to avoid lleeping 1 in the open fields. 


People imagine if a good fire i is made in feat 
been waſhed, that there is no danger from ſitting in it; but they - 
mult give me leave to ſay that this increaſes the danger. The eva. 
poration excited by the fire generates cold, and — the oy 


\ more aQtive, 8 


. 
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Theſe caſy.7 rules, if obſerved, would often prevent fevers | 
E and other Fatal diſorders. 


It is very common for people, W hot, to A 
freely of cold water, or ſmall liquors. This conduct 
is extremely dangerous. Thirſt indeed is hard to bear, 
and the inclination to gratify that appetite frequently 
gets the better of reaſon, and makes us do what our 
judgment diſapproves. Every peaſant, however, knows, 
if his horſe be permitted to drink his bellyful of cold 
water after violent exerciſe, and be immediately put 
into the ſtable, or ſuffered to remain at reſt, that it will 
kill him. This they take the utmoſt care to prevent. It 
were well if they were equally attentive to their own 
| fafety.. : 
. Thirſt may be quenched many ways RN Lt ſwallow- 
ing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford 
variety of acid fruits and plants, the very chewing of 
which n abate thirſt. Water kept in the mouth 
for ſome time, and ſpit out again, if frequently repeated, 
will have the ſame effect. If a bit of bread be eaten 
along with a few mouthfuls of water, it will both 
quench thirſt more effectually, and make the danger 
Teſs. When a perſon is extremely hot, a mouthful of 
brandy, or other ſpirits, if it can be obtained, ought to 
be preferred to any thing elſe. But if any one has 
been fo fooliſh, when hot, as to drink freely of cold 
liquor, he ought to continue his exerciſe at leaſt till 
what he drank be thoroughly warmed upon his ſtomach. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects 

which flow from drinking cold liquors when the body 
is hot. Sometimes this has occaſioned immediate death. 
Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fevers of Various kinds, are 
its common conſequences. Neither is it ſafe when warm 
to eat freely of raw fruits, ſallads, or the like. Theſe 
indeed have not ſo ſudden an effect on the body as cold 
liquors, but they are notwichſtanding dangerous, and 
ought to be avoided. 

Sitting in a warm room, and artyking hot liquors till 


"the pores are quit ite open, and immediately going into 
. ; the 


— 
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the cold air, is extremely dangerous. Cold coughs, 
and inflammations of the breaſt, are the uſual effects 
of this conduct: yet nothing is more common than 
for people, after they have drank warm liquors for 
ſeveral hours, to walk or ride a number of miles in the 
coldeſt night, or to ramble about in the ſtreets*, 

People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window and to fit near it. This is a moſt dange- 
rous practice. Any perſon had better fit without doors 
than in ſuch a ſituation, as the current of air is directed 
againſt one particular part of the body. Inflammatory 
fevers and conſumptions have often been occaſioned by 
fitting or ſtanding thinly clothed near an open window. 
Nor is ſleeping with open windows leſs to be dreaded. 
That ought never to be done, even in the hotteſt ſeaſon, 
unleſs the window is at a diſtance. I have known me- 
chanics frequently contract fatal diſeaſes, by working 
ſtript at an open window, and would adviſe all of them 
to beware of ſuch a practice. 1 5 

Few things expoſe people more to catch cold than 
keeping their own houſes too warm; ſuch perſons ma 
be ſaid to- live in a fort of hot-houſes; they can hardly 
ſtir abroad to viſit a neighbour, but at the hazard of 
their lives. Were there no other realon for keeping 

houſes moderately cool, that alone is ſufficient: but no 
honſe that is too hot can be wholeſome; heat deſtroys 
the ſpring and elaſticity of the air, and renders it leſs 
fit for expanding the lungs, and the other purpoſes of 
reſpiration. Hence it is, that conſumptions and other 
diſeaſes of the lungs prove ſo fatal to people who work 
in forges, glaſs-houſes, and the like. e 


»The tap- rooms in London and other great towns, where ſuch 
numbers of people ſpend their evenings, are highly pernicious. The 
breath of a number of people crowded into a low apartment, with 
the addition of fires, candles, the ſmoke of robacco, and the fumes 
of hot liquor, &c. muſt not only render it hurtful to continue in 
ſuch places, but daugerous to go out of them into a cold and chill 
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Some ge even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge themſelves 
when hot in cold water. Not only fevers, but madneſs 
ijtſelf, has frequently been the effect of this conduct. 
Indeed it looks too like the action of a madman to 
deſerve a ſerious conſider atio. 
© _ he reſult of all theſe obſervations is, that every one 
ought to avoid, with the utmoſt attention, all ſudden 
tranſitions from heat to cold, and to keep the body in 
41 as uniform a temperature as poſſible; or, where that 
cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gradually. 
1 People may imagine that too ſtrict an attention to 
= theſe things would tend to render them delicate. So 
14 far however is this from being my deſign, that the very 


14 firſt rule propoſed for preventing colds, is to harden the 
1 body, by enuring it daily to the open air. 
l BY I ſhall put an end to what relates to this part of my 


ſubje&, by giving an abſtract of the juſtly celebrated 
advice of. Celſus, with reſpect to the preſervation of 
health. A man,” fays he, © who is bleſſed with good 
health, ſhould confine himſelf to no particular rules, 
either with reſpect to regimen or medicine. He 
e ought frequently to diverſify his manner of living; 
to be ſometimes in town, ſometimes in the country; 
© to hunt, fail, indulge himſelf in reſt, but more fre- 
* quently to uſe exereiſe, He ought to refife no 
& kind of food that is commonly uſed, but ſometimes 
© to eat more and ſometimes leſs; ſometimes to make 0 ' 
te one at an entertainment, and ſometimes to forbear 
it; to make rather two meals a- day than one, and 
always to eat heartily, provided he can digeſt it. He 
* ought neither toa eagerly to purſue, nor too ſcru. 
% pulouſly to avoid, intercourſe with the fair ſex: 
% pleaſures of this kind, rarely indylged, render the 
„ body alert and active; but, when too frequently re- 
- *-peated, weak and languid. He ſhould be careful in 
* time of health not to deſtroy, by exceſſes of any 
kind, that vigour of conſtitution which ſhould ſup- 
port him under ſickneſs. - 
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OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 
FTE 8 of diſeaſes does not depend ſo 


much upon ſcientific principles as many imagine. 
It is chiefly the reſult of experience and obſervation. 
By attending the ſick, and carefully obſerving the 
various occurrences in diſeaſes, a great degree of ac- 
curacy may be acquired, both in diſtinguithing their 
1 er. and in the application of medicines. Hence 
enſible nurſes, and other perſons who wait upon the 
ſick, often diſcover a diſeaſe ſooner than thoſe who 
have been bred to phyſic. We do not however mean 
to inſinuate that a medical education is of no uſe: it is 
doubtleſs of the greateſt importance; but it never can 
ſupply the place of obſervation and experience. 

Every diſeaſe may be conſidered as an aſſemblage of 
ſymptoms, and mult be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe which 
are moſt obvious and permanent. Inſtead therefore of 
giving a claſſical arrangement of diſeaſes, according to 
the ſyſtematic method, it will be more ſuitable, in a 
performance of this nature, ta give a full and accurate 
deſcription of each particular diſeaſe as it occurs; and, 
where any of the ſymptoms of one diſeaſe have a near 
reſemblance to thoſe of another, to take notice of Hat 
circumſtance, and at the ſame time to point out the 
peculiar or characteriſtic ſymptoms by which it may be 
. diſtinguiſhed. By a due attention to theſe, the inveſti- 


gation of diſeaſes will be found to be a leſs difficult 


matter than moſt people would at firſt he ready to 
imagine. 3 e : 
5 A proper 
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A proper attention to the patient's age, ſex, temper 
of mind, conſtitution, and manner of life, will likewiſe 


greatly aſſiſt, both in the inveſtigation and treatment 
of diſeaſes. N 


In childhood the fibres are lax and he, 4 5 nerves 

extremely irritable, and the fluids thin; whereas in old 
age the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoſt in- 
ſenſible, and many of the veſſels imperviable. Theſe 
and other peculiarities render the diſeaſes of the young 
and aged very different, and of courſe they muſt —_— 
a different method of treatment. 

Females are liable to many diſeaſes which do not 
afflict the other ſex: beſides the nervous ſyſtem being 
more irritable in them than in men, their diſeaſes require 
to be treated with greater caution. I hey are leſs able 
to bear large evacuations; and all ſtimulating medicines 
ought to be adminiſtered to them with a ſparing band. 


Particular conſtitutions not only diſpoſe perſons ” : 
8 diſeaſes, but likewiſe render it neceſſa 
treat theſe diſeaſes in a peculiar manner. A — 
perſon for example, with weak nerves, who lives moſtly 
within doors, muſt not be treated, under any diſeaſe, 
preciſely in the ſame manner as one who is hardy and 
robuſt, and who is much expoſed to the open x" 


The temper of mind ought to be carefully attended 
to in diſeaſes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, 
both occaſion and aggravate diſeaſes. In vain do we 
apply. medicines to the body to remove maladies which 
proceed from the mind. When it is affected, the belt 
medicine is to ſooth the paſlions, to divert the mind 
from anxious thought, and to keep the patient as eaſy 
and cheerful as poſſible. 


Attention ought likewiſe to be paid to the climate, 
or place where the patient lives, the air he breathes, his 
diet, &c. Such as live in low marſhy ſituations are ſub- 
je& to many diſeaſes which are unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of high countries. "Thoſe who breathe the im- 
pure air of cities, have many maladies to which the 


more sry * are entire ſtrangers. Perſons 5 | 
ee 
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feed groſsly, and indulge in ſtrong liquors, are liable to 


diſeaſes which do not affect the temperate and bogs | 


ous, &c. 


It has already been "obſerva, that the different © occu- 
pations and ſituations in life diſpoſe men to peculiar 
diſeaſes. It is therefore neceſſary to inquire into the 
patient's occupation, manner of lite, &c. This will not 
only aſſiſt us in finding out the diſeaſe, but will likewiſe 


direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very im- 
prudent to treat the laborious and the ſedentary preciſely 
in the ſame manner, even ſuppoſing them to "ONE 


under the ſame diſeaſe. 
It will likewiſe be proper. to inquire, whether the 


Aiſeaſe be conſtitutional or accidental; whether it has 
been of long or ſhort duration; whether it proceeds 


from any great and ſudden alteration in the diet, man- 


ner of life, & c. The ſtate of the patient's body, and of 


the other evacuations, ought alſo to be inquired into; 


and likewiſe whether he can with eaſe perform all the 


vital and animal functions, as breathing, digeſtion, &c. 
Laſtly; it will be proper to inquire what diſeaſes the 


patient has formerly been liable to, and what medicines 


were moſt beneficial to him; if he has a ſrong averſion 
to any particular drug, &c. 


As many of the indications of cure may be ae 


by diet alone, it is always the firſt thing to be attended 
to in the treatment of diſeaſes. Thoſe who know no 


better, imagine that every thing which goes by the name : 
of a medicine poſſeſſes ſome wonderful power or ſecret 


charm, and think, if the patient ſwallows. enough of 
drugs, that he muſt do well. This miſtake has 


ill conſequences; it makes people truſt to. drugs, and 


neglect their own endeavours; beſides, it diſcourages | 
all attempts to relieve the ſick where modi cannot 


50 obtained. 


Medicines are no doubt uſeful in their plant; 5 
Wen adminiſtered with prudence, they may do much 


good; but when they are put in place of every thing 
WY or adminiſtered at * which is not ſeldom 


1 che 
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the caſe, they muſt do miſchief. We would therefore 
with to call the attention of mankind from the purſuit 
of ſecret medicines, to ſuch things as they are acquaint- 
ed with. The proper regulation of theſe may often do 

much good, and there is little dar ger of their ever 
doing hurt. | | 7 
E!uery diſeaſe weakens the digeſtive powers. The 
diet ought therefore, in all diſeaſes, to be light and of 
eaſy digeſtion. It would be as prudent for a perſon 
with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for one in a 
fever to eat the ſame kind of food, and in the ſame 
quantity, as when he was in perfect health. Even 

abſtinence alone will often cure a fever, eſpecially when 

it has been occaſioned by exceſs in eating or drinking. 
In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleuriſies, 
peripneumonts, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery in- 
fuſions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. are not only 
proper for the patient's food, but they are likewiſe the 
beſt medicines which can be adminiſtered. | 

In fevers of a ſlow, nervous, or putrid kind, where 
there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, and where the 
patient muſt be ſupported with cordials, that intention 
can always be more effectually anſwered by nouriſhing . 
diet and generous wines, than by any medicines yet 
known. : 5 BR 

Nor is a proper · attention to diet of leſs importance 
in chronic than in acute diſeaſes. Perſons afflicted with 
low ſpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypochon- 
driacal affections, generally find more benefit from the 
uſe of ſolid food and generous liquors, than. from all 
the cordial and carminative medicines which can be 
adminiſtered to them. > x 92 8 
Ihe ſcurvy, that moſt obſtinate malady, will ſooner 
yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all the boaſted 
antiſcorbutic remedies of the ſnops. 8 

In conſuinptions, when the humours are vitiated, and 
the ſtomach ſo much weakened as to be unable to digeſt 
the ſolid fibres of animals, or even to aſſimilate the 
juices of vegetables, a diet conſiſting chiefly of _ 
| : ; : | ; | . | will. 
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will not only ſupport the patient, but will often cure 
the diſeaſe after every other medicine has failed. been 

Nor is an attention to other things of leſs importance 
than to diet. The ſtrange infatuation which has long 
induced people to ſhut up the fick from all communi- 
cation with the external air, has done great miſchief; - 
Not only in fevers, but in many other diſeaſes, the 
patient will receive more benefit from having the freſh - 
air prudently admitted into his chamber, than from all 

the medicines which can be given him. 
Exerciſe may likewiſe in many caſes be 5 a8 
A medicine. Sailing, or riding on horſeback, for ex- 
ample, will be of more ſervice in the cure of conſumps . 
tions, glandular obſtructions, &c. than any medicine 

yet known. In diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed 
ſtate of the ſolids, the cold bath, and other parts of the 
gymnaſtic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of 
diſeaſes than dleanlinels. When a patient is ſuffered to 
he in dirty clothes, whatever perſpires from his body ig 
again reſorbed, or taken up into it, which ſerves to 
nouriſh the diſeaſe and increaſe. the danger. Many 


diſeaſes may be cured by cleanlineſs alone; molt of a 


them may be mitigated by it, and in all of chem it is 
highly neceſſary both or the l and thoſe who 
attend him. 

Many other 8 were it neceſſary, might by 
adduced to prove the importance of a proper regimen. 
in diſeaſes. | Regimen will often cure diſeaſes without 
medicine, but medicine will ſeldom ſucceed where a 
| Proper regimen is neglected. For this reaſon, in the 

treatment of diſeaſes, we have always given the firſt 
place to regimen. Thoſe who are ignorant of medi- 
cine may confine themſelves to it only. For others, 
who have more knowledge, we have recommended ſome. 

of the moſt ſimple but approved forms of medicine in 
every diſeaſe. Theſe however are never to be admini- 
ſtered but by people of better underſtanding; nor even . 


by TE without the greateſt precaution. | 
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OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 
8 more than one half of mankind is ſaid to 
periſh by fevers, it is of importance to be ac- 
quainted with their cauſes. The moſt general cauſes of 
evers are, infection, errors in diet, unwholeſome air, . 0 
emotions of the mind, exceſs or ſuppreſſi on of uſual eva, 
tions, external or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of 
Heat or cold. As moſt of theſe have already been treat- 


ed of at conſiderable length, and their effects ſhewn, we 


ſhall not now reſume the conſideration of them, but 
ſhall only recommend it to all, as they would wiſh to 
avoid fevers and other fatal diſeaſes, to pay the moſt 
punctual attention to theſe articles. 


'Fevers are not only the moſt frequent of all diſeaſes, 
but they are likewiſe the moſt complex. In the moſt 
fimple . of fever there is always a combination of 
| ſeveral different ſymptoms. Ihe diſtinguiſhing ſymp- 
toms of fevers are, increaſed heat, frequency of pulſe, loſo 
of appetite, general debility, pain in the head, and a difficul- 
ty in performing ſome of the vital or animal fumctions. The 
other ſymptoms uſually attendant on fevers are, nauſea, 
thirſt, anxiety, delirium, wearineſs, waſting. of the fleſh, 
want of ſleep, or 155 WY. diſturbed. and not refreſh- 
ing. | 
When the feret comes on W the patient | 
generally complains firſt of langour or liſtleſſneſs, ſore- 
neſs of the fleſh, or the bones, as the country people ex- 
preſs it, heavinels of the head, loſs of appetite, ſickneſs, 
with clammineſs of the mouth; after ſome time come 
on exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, rellleſſneſs, &c. © 


When the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always begins | 
with an uneaſy ſenſation of exceſhve cold, accompanied 
with * and loſs of * ; frequently the Fo 
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is attended with ſhivering, oppreſſion about the heart, 
and ſickneſs at ſtomach, or vomiting. - | 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, inter- 
mitting, and ſuch as are attended with cutaneous erup- 
tion or topical inflammation, as the ſmall-· pox, eryſipelas, 
&c. By a continual feyer is meant that which never 
leaves the patient during the whole courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, or which ſhews no remarkable increaſe or abate- 
ment in the ſymptoms. This kind of fever is likewiſe 
divided into acute, flow, and malignant. The fever is 
called acute when its progreſs is quick, and the ſymp- . 
toms violent; but when theſe are more gentle, it is gene- 
rally denominated /low. When livid or petechial ſpots 
ſhew a putrid ſtate of the humours, the fever is called 5 
malignant, putrid, or petechial. . 

A remitting fever differs from a continual ah in 
degree. It has frequent increaſes and decreaſes, or ex- 
acerbations and remiſſions, but never wholly leaves the 
patient during the courſe of the diſeaſe. Intermitting 
fevers or agues are thoſe which, during the time that 
the patient may be ſaid to be ill, have evident intervals 
or remiſſions of the ſymptoms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to "Fe herſelf 


from an offendiag cauſe, it is the bufineſs of thoſe Wo 


have the care of the fick to obſerve with dili 4 rs which 


way Nature points, and to endeavour to aſſiſt her opera- 
tions. Our bodies are ſo framed, as to have a conſtant 


tendency to expel or throw off whatever i is injurious to 


health. This is generally done by urine, ſweat, ſtool, - 
expectoration, vomit, or ſome other evacuation. X 
There is reaſon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, - 
at the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and 
promoted, it would ſeldom continue long; but when 
her attempts are either neglected or counteracted, it is 
no wonder if the diſeaſe proves fatal. There are daily 
inſtances of perſons who, after catching cold, have all 
the ſymptoms of a beginning fever; but by keeping 
warm, drinking -diluting liquors, og their feet in 
warm ene &c. the W in a few ho ours diſappear,. 
. 1 4 NS and 
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and the danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrid 
kind threaten, the beſt method of obviating their effects 
is by repeated vomits. C 
Our deſign is not to enter into a critical inquiry into 
the nature and immediate cauſes of fevers, but to mark 
thir moſt obvious ſymptoms, and to point out the pro- 
per treatment of the patient with reſpect to his diet, 
drink, air, &c. in the different ſtages of the difeaſe. In 
theſe articles the inclinations of the patient will in a 
great meaſure direct our conduct. . * 
_ Almoſt every perſon in a fever complains of great 
- thirſt, and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at once points out the uſe of water, and 
other cooling liquors. What is ſo likely to abate the 
heat, attenuate the humours, remove ſpaſms and ob- 
ſtructions, promote perſpiration, increaſe the quantity of 
. urine, and in ſhort produce every falutary effect in an 
ardent or inflammatory fever, as drinking plentifylly of 
water, thin-gruel, or any other weak liquor, of which 
water is the baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is 
pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched ſkin, ang 
the burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirſt 
of the patient. ; 1 1 58 Poe „ * 
Many cooling liquors which are extremely grateful 
'. to patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as 
decoctions of tamarinds, apple- tea, orange-whey, and 
1 the like. Mucilaginous liquors might alſo be prepared 
from marſhmallow roots, linſeed, lime: tree buds, and 
J . other mild vegetables. Theſe liquors, eſpecially when 
acidulated, are highly agreeable to the patient, and 
ſhould never be denied him. 5 
At. the beginning of a fever the patient generally 
complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and has no 
inclination to move. This evidently ſhews the propriety 
of keeping him eaſy, and if poſſible in bed. Lying in 
. | bed relaxes the ſpaſms, abates the violence of the circu- 
lation, and gives Nature an opportunity of exerting all 
her force to overcome the diſeaſe. The bed alone would 
often remove a fever at the beginning; but when the 
5 * N 3 : 74 " patient 
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patient ſtruggles with the diſeaſe, inſtead. of driving i it 
olf, he only fixes it the deeper, and renders it more 
dangerous. This obſervation is too often verified in 
travellers, who happen when on a journey to be ſeized, 
with a fever. Their anxiety to get home induces them 
to travel with the fever upon them, which conduct * 
dom fails to render it fatal. 5 

In fevers the mind as well as the body ſhould be RED 
ealy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the ſick. Indeed 
every thing that diſturbs the 1 imagination increaſes the 
diſeaſe; for which reaſon every perſon in a fever ought 
to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither allowed to ſee. 


nor hear any thing that may in che leaſt affect or . 
compoſe his mind. 


Thovgh the patient in-a fever bas che greateſt clk 
nation for drink, yet he ſeldom has any appetite for 
ſolid food; hence the impropriety of urging bim to 
take victuals is evident. Much ſolid food in a fever is 
every way hurtful. It oppreſſes nature, and, inſtead of 
nouriſhing the patient, ſerves only to feed the diſeaſe. 
What food the patient takes ſhould be in {mall quantity, 
light, and of als digeſtion. It ought to be chiefly of 
the vegetable kind, as en roaſted apples, gruels, "on 
and ſuch like. : 
Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, 
run directly to their rich neighbours for cordials, and 
pour wine, ſpirits, &c. into the patient, who perhaps 
never had been accuſtomed to taſte ſuch liquors when 
in health. If there be any degree of fever, this con- 
duct mult increaſe ir, and if there be none, this is the 
ready way to raiſe one. Stuffing the patient with ſweet-, 
| meats and other delicacies is likewiſe very pernicious. 
Theſe are always harder to digeſt than common food, 
and cannot fail to hurt the ſtomach. | | : 


Nothing is more deſired by a patient in a fever than 
' freſh air. It not only. removes his anxiety, but cools- 

the blood, revives the. ſpirits, and proves every way 
| beneficial, Many patients are in. à manner ſtifled to 
death in fevers for want of freſh air; yet ſuch is the 
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unaccountable infatuation of moſt people, that the 
moment they think a perſon in a fever, they imagine 
he ſhould be bept in a cloſe chamber, into which not 
one particle of freſh air muſt be admitted. Inſtead of 
this, there ought to be a conſtant ſtream of freſh air 
into a ſick perſon's chamber, ſo as to keep.it moderately 
cool. Indeed its degree of warmth ought never to be 
greater than is agreeable to one in perfect health. 
Nothing ſpoils the air of a fick perſon's chamber, or 
hurts the patient more, than a number of people breath- 
ing in it. When the blood is inflamed, or the humours 
in a putrid ſtate, air that has been breathed repeatedly 
will greatly increafe the diſeaſe, Such air not only 
loſes its ſpring, and becomes unfit for the purpoſe of 
reſpiration, but 'acquires a noxious quality, which ren- 
ders it in a manner poiſonous to the ſick. - N 
In fevers, when the patient's ſpirits are low and de- 
preſſed, he is not only to be ſupported with cordials, but 
every method ſhould be taken to cheer and comfort his 
mind. Many, from a miſtaken zeal, when they think 
a perſon in danger, inſtead of ſolacing his mind with the 
hopes and conſolations of religion, fright him with the 
views of hell and damnation. It would be unſuitable 
here to dwell upon the impropriety and dangerous con- 
ſequences of this conduct; it often hurts the body, and 
there is reaſon to believe ſeldom benefits the ſoul. 


Among common people, the very name of a fever 
generally ſuggeſts the neceſſity of bleeding. This no- 
tion ſeems to have taken its rife from moſt fevers in this 
country having been formerly of an inflammatory 
nature; but true inflammatory fevers are now ſeldom 
to be met with. Sedentary occupations, and a different 
manner of living, have fo changed the ſtate of diſeaſes 
in Britain, that there is now hardly one fever in ten 
-where the lancet is neceſſary. In moſt low, nervous, 
and putrid fevers, which are now fo common, bleed! 
is really hurtful, as it weakens the patient, ſinks his 
- ſpirits, &c. We would recommend this general rule, 
FS, Tn os | * | never 
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never to bleed at the beginning of a fever, unleſs there 

be evident ſigns of inflammation. Bleeding is an ex- 
cellent medicine when neceſſary, but ſhould never be 

| wantohly performed. * q 


It is likewiſe a common notion, that Benn is 
always neceſſary in the beginning of a fever. When 
the fever proceeds from an obſtructed perſpiration, this 
notion is not ill-founded. If the patient only lies in 
bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, and drinks 
freely of water-gruel, or any other weak diluting liquor, 
he will ſeldom. fail to perſpire freely. The warmth of 
the bed, and the diluting drink, will relax the univerſal. 
ſpaſm, which generally affects the {kin at the beginning ' 
of a fever; it will open the pores, and promote the — - 
perſpiration, by means of which the fever may often be 
carried off.. But inſtead of this, the common practice 
is to heap clothes upon the patient, and to give him 
things of a hot nature, as, ſpirits, ſpiceries, &c. which 
fire his blood, . increaſe. the ſpams, and render tl the dil. 


eaſe more dangerous. 


In all fevers a proper attention ſhould be paid to the 
patient's longings. Theſe are the calls of Nature, and 1 
often point out what may be 6f real uſe. Patients are | 
not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the ſickly. 
appetite may crave; but it is generally right to let 
them have a little of what they eagerly defire, 22 
it may not ſeem altogether proper. What the patient 
| longs for, his ſtomach: will generally digeſt; and ſuch 

things have ſometimes a very happy effect. 


When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care 
18 neceſſary to prevent a relapſe. Many perſong, 5 3 
too ſoon imagining themſelves well, have loſt their lives, | 
or contracted other difcaſes of an obſtitiate nature. Fins 4] = : 
the body after a fever is weak and delicate, it is neceffary 

to guard againſt catching cold. Moderate exerciſel 
the open air will be of uſe, but great fatigue is by 
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| means to be avoided; agreeable company will alſo bee 
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136 OP INTERMITTING FEVERS. 
It ſhould be taken frequently, but in ſmall quantities. 
It is dangerous at ſuch a time to eat as much as the 
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w— 1 fevers afford the beſt opportunity 
I both of obſerving the nature of a fever, and alſo 
 - the effects of medicine. No perſon can be at a loſs to 

_ _ diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from any other, and 

the proper medicine for it is now almoſt univerſally 
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known. ; | 
The ſeveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 

names from the period in which the fit returns, as quo- 
tidian, tertian, quartan, &c. | e pres 1 

© CAUSES.—— Agues are occaſioned by effluvia from 
putrid ſtagnating water. This is evident from their 
- abounding in rainy ſeaſons, and being moſt frequent in 
Countries where the ſoil is marſhy, as in Holland, the 

- © Fens of Cambridgeſhire, the Hundreds of Eſſex, &c. 
© This diſeaſe may alſo be occaſioned by eating too much 

ſtone fruit. by a poor watery diet, damp houſes, evening 

dews, lying upon the damp ground, watching, fatigue, 
-*deprefling paſſions, and the like. When the inhabi- 
ants of a high country remove to a low one, they are 
generally ſeized with intermitting fevers, and to fuch 

the diſeaſe is moſt apt to prove fatal. In a word, 

Whatever relaxes the ſolids, diminiſhes. the perſpiration, 
x obſtructs the circulation in the capillary or ſmall 
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Veſſels, diſpoſes the body to agues. 
_ SYMPTOMS.-—Aa intermitting fever generally 

begins with a pain of the head and loins, wearineſs of 
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the limbs, coldneſs of the extremities, ſtretching, yawn- 
ing, with ſometimes great ſickneſs and vomiting; to 
which ſucceed ſhivering. and violent ſhaking. Aſter- 
wards the ſkin becomes moiſt, and a protuſe ſweat 
breaks out, which generally terminates the fit or pa- 
roxyſm. Sometimes indeed the diſeaſe comes on ſud- 
denly, when the perſon thinks himſelf in perfect health; 
but it is more commonly preceded by liſtlefineſs, loſs” 
of appetite, and the ſymptoms mentioned above. 


REGIM EN. While the fit continues, the patient 
ought to drink freely of vater. gruel, orange-whey, 
weak camomile tea; or, if his ſpirits be low, fmall 
wine-whey, ſharpened with the juice of lemon. Alx 
his drink ſhould be warm, as that will aſſiſt in bringing 
on the ſweat, and conſequently ſhorten the paroxyſm®*. . 
Between the paroxyſms the patient muſt be ſupported 
with food that is nouriſhing, but light and eaſy of dige. 
tion, as veal or chicken broths, ſago, gruel with a little 
wine, light puddings, and ſuch like. His drink may be 
ſmall negus, acidulated with the juice of lemons or 
oranges, and ſometimes a little weak punch. He may 
likewiſe drink infuſions of bitter herbs, as camomile, 
wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now and then 
take a glaſs of ſmall wine, 'in which gentian root, cen- 
taury, or Tome other bitter, has been infuſed. | 


As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 
brace the ſolids, and promote perſpiration, the patient 
ouggnht to take as much exerciſe between the fits as he 
can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding on horſe- 
back, or in a carriage, will be of great ſervice. But if 
he cannot bear that kind of exerciſe, he ought to take 
ſuch as his ſtrength will permit. Nothing tends more 
to prolong an intermitting fever, than indulging a way 
ae diſpoſition. 


* 


* Dr. Lind ſays, that twenty or twenty- -five drops of toda 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, and given about half an hour 
after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the (weat, ſhortens 
the fit; reheves the * and tends 0 to — the diſeaſe. 
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Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 


often go off without medicine; and when the diſeaſe is 
mild, in an open dry country, there is ſeldom any danger 
from allowing it to take its courſe; but when the pa- 


tient's ſtrength ſeems to decline, or the paroxyſms are 


ſo violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought im- 


mediately to be adminiſtered. This however ſhould 
never be done till the diſeaſe be properly formed, that 


is to ſay, till the patient has had ſeveral fits of ſhaking 
and ſweating. | 865 
MEDICINE.— The firſt thing to be done in the 
cure of an intermitting fever, is to cleanſe the ſtomach 
and bowels. This not only renders the application of 
other medicines more ſafe, but likewiſe more efficacious. 
In this diſeaſe, the ſtomach is generally loaded with 
cold viſcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of 
bile are diſcharged by vomit ; which plainly points out 
the neceſſity of ſuch evacuations. Vomits are there- 
fore to be adminiſtered before the patient takes any 
other medicine. A doſe of ipecacuanha will generally 
anſwer this purpoſe very well. A ſcruple or half a 


"dram"of the powder will be ſufficient for an adult, and 
for a younger perſon the doſe mult be leſs in propor- 


tion. Aﬀter the vomit. begins to operate, the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of weak camomile-tea, The 
vomit ſhoutd be taken two or three hours before the 
return of the fit, and may be repeated -at the diſtance 
of two or three days. Vomits not only cleanſe the 
ſtomach, but increaſe the perſpiration, and all the other 
ſecretions, which render them of ſuch importance, that 
they often cure intermitting fevers without the aſſiſtance 
of any other medicine. #0 oo 1 

Purging medicines are likewiſe uſeful and often ne- 
ceſſary in intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge has been 
known to cure an obſtinate ague, after the Peruvian 


8 bark and other medicines had been uſed in vain. Vomits 


however are more ſuitable in this diſeaſe, and render 


purging leſs neceſſary; but if the patient be afraid to 


take 


* 
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take a vomit, he ought in this caſe to cleanſe the bowels 
by a doſe or two of Glauber's ſalt, jalap, or rhubarb. 


Bleeding may ſometimes be proper at the beginnin ing 5 
of an intermitting feyer, when exceſſive heat, a deli- 
rium, &c. give reaſon to ſuſpe@ an inflammation ; but 
as the blood is ſeldom in an inflammatory ſtate in inter- 

mitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceſſary. When 
frequently repeated, it tends to prolong the diſeaſe. 


After proper evacuations, the patient may ſafely uſe 
the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any way that 
is moſt agreeable to him. No preparation of the bark 
ſeems to anſwer hetter than the moſt ſimple form in 
which it can be given, viz. in powder. 


AI xo ounces of the beſt Peruvian bark, finely powder- 
ed, may be divided into twenty-four doſes. Theſe may 
either be made into boluſſes as they are uſed, with a 
little ſyrup of lemon, or mixed in a glaſs of red wine, 
A cup of camomile-tea, water-gruel, or any other drink 
that is more agreeable to.the patient“. 


In an ague which returns every day, one of the 
above doſes may be taken every two hours during the 
interval of. the fits. By this method the patient will be 
able to take five or fix doſes between each paroxyſm. 
In a tertian or third-day ague it will be ſufficient to take 
2 doſe every third hour during the interval, and in a 
quartan every fourth. If the patient cannot take ſo 
large a doſe of the bark, he may divide each of the 
powders into two parts, and take one ever hour, &. 
For a young perſon a ſmaller quantity of this medicine 
will be ſufficient, and the doſe muſt be adapted to 
the age, conſtitution, and violence of the ſymptomsf. 


The 


* 41 has lately been obſeryed, that the red "TY is more 3 
than that which has for ſome time been in common uſe. Its ſuperior 
efficacy ſeems to ariſe from its being of.a more perte& growth than 
the quill bark, and - conſequently more fully A with the 
medical properties ofs the plant. 

+ In intermitting fevers of an obſtinate nature, I have found it 
neceſſary to throw in the bark much faſter. Indeed the benefits + 

ariling 
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for ſome time 


will be ſufficient to cure an ague . ow 


we are in poſſeſſion. 
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The above quantity of bark will frequently cure 4 
off 


-” ague; the patient, however, ought not to leave 


taking the medicine as ſoon as the paroxyſms are ſtop- 
ped, but ſhould continne to uſe it till there is reaſon to . 


believe the diſeaſe is entirely overcome. Moſt of the 
fatlores in the cure of this diſeaſe are owing to pa- 


tients not continuing to uſe the medicine long enough. 
They are generally directed to take it till the fits are 
ſtopped, then to leave it off, and begin again at ſome 

diſtance of time; by which means the diſeaſe gathers 
ſtrength, and often returns with as much violence as 


before. A relapſe may always be prevented by the pa- 


tient's pgs to take ſmall doſes of the medicine 
er the ſymptoms diſappear. This is 

both the molt ſafe and effectual method of cure. 
An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
e- peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile- flowers, and an handful of cori- 
ander-ſeed, all bruifed together in a mortar, may be 
uſed in form or infuſion of tea. About half an hand- 
ful of theſe ingredients may be put into a tea- pot, and 
an Engliſh pint of boiling water poured on them. A 
cup of this infuſion drank three or four times a day 
will greatly promote the cure. Such patients as cannot 
drink the watery infuſion, may put two handfuls of the 
ſame ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and take 
a glaſs of it twice or thrice a day. If patients drink 


freely of the above, or any other proper infuſion of 


bitters, a ſmaller quantity of bark tlian is generally uſed, 


15 lt Thoſe 
ariſing from this medicine depend chiefly upon a large quantity of 
it being adminiſtered.in a ſhort time. Several ounces of bark given 
in a tew days will do more_than as many pounds taken in the courſe 


of ſome weeks. When this medicine is intended either to cop a 


mortification, or cure an obſtinate ague, it ought to be thrown in as 
fait as the ſtomath can poſſibly bear it. Inattention' to this circum- 
ſtance has hurt the reputation of one of the beſt medicines of which 
» There is reaſon to believe, that ſundry of our own plants or 
barks, which are very bitter and aſtringent, would ſucceed in the 
, WWW | . 
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' Thoſe who cannot ſwallow the bark in ſubſtance, _ 
take it in decoction or infuſion. An ounce h 
bak 3 in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of white 
wine for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle, 
afterwards let the powder ſubſide, and pour off the 
clear liquor. A wine glaſs may be drank three or 
four times a day, or oftener, as there is occaſion. If a 
decoction be more agreeable, an ounce of the bark, and | 
two drams of ſnake-root bruiſed, with an equal quanti- 
ty of falt of 'wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of 
water, into an Engliſn pint. To the ſtrained liquor may 
be added an equal quantity of eg wine, we A & res -3 
it taken frequently. 

In obſtinate agues, the bark will be Hand PAY” more 
efficacious when aſſiſted by brandy, or other warm 
cordials, than taken alone. This I have had frequently 
occaſion to obſerve in a country where intermitting 
fevers were endemical. Ihe bark ſeldom ſucceeds' 
unleſs afliſted by ſnake-root, ginger, canella- alba, or 
ſome other warm aromatic. When the fits are v 
frequent and violent, in which caſe the fever often ap- 
proaches towards an inflammatory nature, it will be 

ſafer to keep out the aromatics, and to add falt of tartar 

in their ſtead. But in an obſtinate tertian or quartan, in 
the end of autumn or beginning of 1 NN warm and 
cordial medicines are abſoknely eee 2 5 


14 


_ cure of intermitting fevers, eſpecially when aſſiſted by aromatics. D 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this 
diſeaſe, and is now to be obtained at à very reaſonable rate, it is of 
leſs importance to ſearch after new medicines We cannot however 
omit ta ing notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often adulterated, 
and that it requires conſiderable ſkill to diſtinguiſh. between the 


genuine and the falſe. - This ought to make people vety cautious of 
whom they purchaſe it. 


In obſtinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phleg-. 
matic, the ſeaſon rainy, the ſituation damp, or the like, it will de 
necefliry to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an ounce of: 
Virginian ſnake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger,.or ſome 
_ other warm aromatic; but when the ſymptoms are of an inflam- 

matory nature, half an ounce of ſalt of wormwood or falt of tartar 

may be. added to the on quantity of ORs J 
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142 OF INTERMITTING FEVERS. 
As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much 


more obſtinate than thoſe which attack the patient in 
2 or ſummer, it will be neceſſary to continue the 


medicines longer in the former than in the latter. 
A perſon who is ſeized with an intermitting fever in the 
beginning of winter, ought frequently, if the ſeaſon 
proves rainy, to take a little medicine, although the 


diſeaſe may ſeem to be cured, to prevent a relapſe, till 


the return of the warm ſeafon. He ought likewiſe to 
take care not to be much abroad in wet weather, 


eſpecially in cold eaſterly winds. 


When agues ate not properly cured, they often de- 
erate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the dropſy, 
jaundice, &c. For this reaſon all poſſible care ſhould 
be taken to have them radically cured, before the con- 


ſtitution bas been too much weakened. 


Though nothing is more rational than the method of 
treating intermitting fevers, yet, by ſome ſtrange infa- 
tuation, more charms and whimſical remedies are daily 
uſed for removing this than any other diſeaſe. There 
is hardly an old woman who is not in poſſeſſion of a noſ- 
trum for ſtopping an ague: and it is amazing with what 
readineſs their pretenſions are believed. Thoſe in 
diſtreſs eagerly graſp at any thing that promiſes ſudden 
relief; but the ſhorteſt way is not always the beſt in the 
treatment of diſeaſes. I he only method to obtain a 
ſafe and laſting cure, is gradually to afliſt d in re- 
moving the cauſe of the diſorder. 


Some indeed try bold, or rather el EE experi- 
ments to cure agues, as drinkin great quantities of 
ſtrong liquors, jumping into a river, &c. Theſe may 
ſometimes have the deſired effect, but muſt always be 

attended with danger. When there is any degree of 
inflammation, or the leaſt tendency to it, ſuch. experi- 
ments may prove fatal. The only patient whom I re- 
member to have loſt.in an intermitting fever, eyidently 


killed himſelf by drinking ſtrong liquor, which ſome- 


perſon had 1 him would prove an infallible re- 
— | 
| Many 
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Many ng things are extolled for the cure of in- 
termitting fevers, as ſpiders, cobwebs, ſnuffings of * 
candles, &c. Though theſe may ſometimes cee yet 
their very naſtineſs is ſufficient to ſet them aſide, eſpecially 
when eds medicines will anſwer the purpoſe better, 
The only medicine that can be depended ,upon, for 
thoroughly curing an intermitting fever, is the Peruvian 
bark. It may always be uſed with ſafety: and I can 
honeſtly Dads” thi in all my practice I never knew 


it fail, when combined with the medicines wenige 25 
above, and duly perſiſted in. 


| Where agues are endemical, even children are Ry We 
afflicted wich that difeaſe. Such patients are very diffi- 
cult to cure, as they can ſeldom be prevailed upon tod 
take the bark, or any other diſagreeable medicine. One 
method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is 
to make it into a mixture with diſtilled waters and 
ſyrup, and afterwards to give it an agreeable ſharpneſs 
with the elixir or ſpirit of vitriol. This both improves 
the medicine, and takes off the nauſeous taſte. In caſes 
where the bark cannot be adminiſtered, the A mix- 
ture may be given with advantage to children. 

Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child i in an 

ague; to half an Engliſh pint of which may be put a 

tea · ſpoonful of the ſpirit of hartſhorn. Exerciſe is 
likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice ; and when the diſeaſe 
proves obſtinate, the child ought, if poſſible, to be re- 
moved to a warm dry air. The food ought to be 
nouriſhing, and ae a little generous wine t 
be allowed. 

To children and ſuch as cannot ſwallow the bark, or 

when the ſtomach will not bear it, it may be given by 

clyſter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark, diſſolved 

in four ounces of warm water, with the addition of half 
an ounce of ſweet oil, and ſix or eight drops of lau- 
danum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an 
adult, and this to be repeated every fourth hour, or 
oftener, as the occaſion ſhall' require. For children T? 


1758 83 ee Saline mixture. 
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quantity of extract and laudanum muſt be proportion- 
ally lefſened. Children have been cured of agues b 
making them wear a. waiſtcoat with powdered bar 


75 


quilted between the folds of it; by bathing them 


frequently in a ſtrong dęcoction of the bark, and by 
rubbing the ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with a mixture 
of equal parts of laudanum and the ſaponaceous liniment. 
We have been the more full upon this diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe it is very common, and becauſefew patients in an 
ague apply to phyficians unleſs in extremities. There 


are, however, many caſes in which the diſeaſe is very 
irregular, being complicated with other diſeaſes, or 


* 
* 


— 


* 


attended with ſymptoms which are both very dangerous 
and very difficult to underſtand. All theſe we have 
purpoſely paſſed over, as they would only bewilder the 
generality of readers. When the diſeaſe is very irre- 

ular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, the patient ought 
immediately to apply to a phyſician, and ſtrictly to 
TFT 8 5 
\. To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid 
their cauſes. Theſe hqve been already pointed out in 
the beginning of this ſection; we ſhall therefore only 


add one preventive medicine, which may be of uſe to 


ſuch as are obliged to live in low marſhy countries, or 
who are liable to frequent attacks of this diſeaſe. _ 
Take an ounce of the beſt Peruvian bark; Virginian 
ſnake-root, and orange-peel, of each half an ounce; 
bruiſe them 21! together, and infuſe for five or ſix days 
in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good ſpirit; 
afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine 
glaſs of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is re- 
commending a dram; but the bitter ingredients in a 


55 meaſure take off the ill effects of the ſpirit. 


ole who do not chuſe it in brandy, may infuſe it in 
wine; and ſuch as can bring themſelves to chew the 
bark, will find that method ſucceed very well. Gen- 
tian root, or calamus aromaticus, may alſo be chewed 
by turns for the ſame purpoſe. All bitters ſeem to 
be antidotes to agues, eſpecially thoſe that are warm 
. HAP. 
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Off AN ACUTE CONTINUAL EVER. 
TJHIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflam- 
1 matory. It moſt commonly attacks the young, 
or perſons about the prime or vigour of life, eſpecially * 
ſuch as live high, abound with blood, and whoſe fibres 
are ſtrong and elaſtic; It ſeizes people at all ſeaſons of _ 
the year; but is moſt frequent in the ſpring and begin- 
ning of ſumnier. e 1 
CAUSES.— An ardent fever may be occaſioned by 
any thing that overheats the body, or produces plethora, 
as violent exerciſe, ſleeping in the ſun, drinking ſtrong. 
liquors, eating ſpiceries, a full diet, with little exerciſe, 
&c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by whatever obſtructs 
the perſpiration, as lying on the damp ground, drinking 
cold liquor when the body is, hot, night-watching, or 
then TT I Tos On. 
SYMPTOMS.——A rigour or chillneſs generally 
uſhers in this fever, which is ſoon ſucceeded by great 
heat, a frequent and full pulſe, pain of the head, dry 
ſkin, redneſs of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains 
in the back, loins, &c. To theſe ſucceed difficulty of 
breathing, ſickneſs, with an inclination to vomit. "The 
patient complains of great thirſt, has no appetite for 
ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and his tongue generally appears 
black and rough. i Gn we rig | 
A delirium, exceſſive reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of 
the tendons, hiccup, cold clammy ſweats, and an 
involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
ns 2.0: > TR? 
As this diſeaſe is always attended with danger, the 
| beſt medical aſſiſtance ought” to be procured as ſoon as 
poſſible. A phyſician may 2 of ule at W — | 


: * 
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but his ſkill is often of no avail afterwards. Nothing 
can be more unaccountable than the conduct of thoſe ' 
who have it in their power, at the beginning of a fever, 
to procure the beſt medical aſſiſtance, yet put it off till! 
things come to an extremity. When the diſeaſe, by 
delay or wrong treatment, has become incurable, and 
has exhauſted the ſtrength of the patient, it is in vain 
to hope for relief from medicine. Phyſicians may in- 
deed aſſiſt Nature; but their attempts muſt ever prove 
fruitleſs, when ſhe is no longer able to c opere with 
their endeavours. 


REGIMEN.—From the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, i it 

is evident, that the blood and other humours require to 
be diluted; that the perſpiration, urine, ſaliva, and all 

the other ſecretions, are in too fmall quantity; that the 
veſſels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body too 
eat: all theſe clearly point out the neceſſity of a regi- 
men calculated to dilute the blood, correct the-acrimony 
of the humours, allay the excellive heat, remove the 
ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the veſſels, and promote the = 
cretions. 


Theſe important purpoſes may be greatly Fe 
by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors; as water- 
gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, bam. 
tea, apple-tea, &c. Theſe may be ſharpened with 
juice of orange, jelly of currants, raſpberries, and ſuch 
like: orange whey is likewiſe an excellent cooling 
drink. It is made by boiling among milk and water 
a bitter orange fliced, till the curd ſeparates. If no 
orange can be had, alemon, a little cream of tartar, or 

a few ſpoonfuls of vinegar, will have the ſame effect. — 
Two or three ſpoonfuls of white wine may Ren 
be added to the liquor when boiling. Fe 13 
If the patient be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, , 
with two ounces of ſtoned raiſins of the ſun, and a 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three Engliſh pints of 


Water to a quart. This makes a very pleaſant drink, 


and may be uſed at diſcretion. The common pectoral 
decotlion is * a very proper drink in this diſeaſe. 
5 A tea- 


o an ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER.” % 
A tea-cuptul of it may be taken every two hours, or 
oftener, it the patient's heat and thirſt be very great“. 


The above liquids muſt all be drank a little warm. 
They may be uſed in ſmaller quantities at the beginning 
of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in order to aſſiſt 
in carrying off the diſeaſe by promoting the different 
excretions. We have mentioned a variety of drinks, 
that the patient may have it in his power to chuſe thoſe 
which are moſt agreeable; and” that, when tired of 
one, he may have recourſe to an other. | 


The patient's diet muſt be very ſpare and light. All 
ſorts of fleſh-meats; and even chicken-broths, are to be 
avoided. He may be allowed groat:gruel, panado,.or 
light bread boiled in water; to which may be added 4 
few grains of common ſalt, and a little ſugar, which will 
render it more palatable. He may eat roaſted apples 
with a little ſugar, toaſted er with jelly of curgants, 
boiled prunes, &c. | 


It will greatly relieve thi patient, eſpecially in an 
hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into his cham- 
ber. This, however, muſt always be done in ſuch a 
manner as not to endanger his catching cold. | 


It is too common in fevers to load the patient with 
bed clothes, under the pretence of making him ſweat, 
or defending him from the cold. This cuſtom has many 
ill effects. It increaſes the heat of the body, fatigues 
the patient, and retards, inſtead of pon "the 25 
perſpiration. i 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to = 5 
it, will often haye a good effect. It relieves the bead, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. But 


LS this poſture ought never to be continued too long: and 


Aft the patient is inclined to ſweat, it will be more fafe to 
let him lie, only raiſing his head a little with pillows. 


Sprinkling tlie chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, 
or vinegar and roſe water, with a little nitre difloived in 
it, will greatly refreſh the patient. This ought to be 
done frequently, eſpecially if the weather is hot. 


See ee Fedtoral decoion, 
N 2 
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The patient's mouth ſhould be often waſhed with a 

mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added; or with a decoction of figs in barley- 
water. His feet and hands ought likewiſe frequently 
to be bathed in lukewarm water; eſpecially if the head 
is affected. \ 5 e 

The patient ſhould be kept as quiet and eaſy as 
poſſible. Company, noiſe, and every thing that diſturbs 
the mind, is hurtful. Even tov much light, or any thing 
that affects the ſenſes, ought to be avoided. His atten- 
dants ſhould be as few as poſſible, and they ought not 
to be too often changed. His inclinations ought rather 
to be ſoothed than contradicted ; even the promiſe of 
what he craves will often ſatisfy him as much as its 
reality. 

- MEDICINE: 


In all this and other fevers, attend- 


cd with a hard, full, quick pulſe, bleeding is of the 


greateſt importance. This operation ought always to 
be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms of an inflamma- 
tory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken 
away, however, muſt be in proportion to the ſtrength of 
the patient and the violence of the diſeaſe. If after 
the firſt bleeding the fever ſhould riſe, and the pulſe 
become more frequent and hard, there will be a neceſſi- 
ty for repeating it a ſecond, and perhaps a third, or 
even a fourth time, which may be done at the diſtance 
of twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each 
other, as the ſymptoms require. If the pulſe continues 
ſoft, and the patient is tolerably eaſy after the firſt 
Bleeding, it ought not to be-repeated. _ 

f the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of nitre may be 


made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe-water, two 


ounces of common water, and half an ounce of ſimple 
_Fyrup, or a bit of loaf-ſugar. This draught may be 
e to the patient every three or four hours while the 


fever is violent; afterwards once in five or fix hours 
will be ſufficient. 5 : 


4 1 * 
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warm water to drink. 


have the deſired effect, a tea-ſpoonful of magneſia alba, 


roaſted apples, and the like. 


— 


conſequences will be fatal. In this caſe bliſtering 


thinking. 


a little falt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet oil or freſh butter 
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If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an incli- 
nation to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt Nature's at- 


tempts, by giving him weak camomule-tea, or luke- 


If the body is bound, a clyſter of milk and water with 


in it, ought daily to be adminiſtered. Should this not 


or cream of tartar, may be frequently put into his 
drink. He may likewiſe eat tamarinds, boiled Prunes, | 


If about the tenth, eleventh, or craft day, the 
pulſe becomes more ſoft, the tongu@umoiſter, and the 
urine begins to let fall a reddiſh ſettlement, there is 
reaſon to expect a favourable iſſue to the-diſeaſe, But 
if, inſtead of theſe ſymptoms, the patient's ſpirits grow 
languid, his pulſe ſinks, and his breathing becomes 
difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of the nerves, flart- 
ing of the tendons, &c. there is reaſon to fear that the 


plaſters muſt be applied to the head, ancles, inſide of the 
legs or thighs, as there may be occaſion; poultices of 
wheat-bread, muſtard, and vinegar, may likewiſe be 
applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the patient muſt be 

ſupported. with cordials, as ſtrong wine-whey, negus, 
ſago-gruel with wine in it, and ſuch likes _ 


A proper regimen is not only neceſſary during the | 
fever, but likewiſe after the patient begins tg. recover. 
By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall into other 
diſeaſes, and continue valetudinary for life. Though 
the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for ſome time 
ought to be rather cleanſing than of too nourtſhing a 
nature. Too much food, drink, exerciſe, company, 
&c. are carefully to be avoided. The mind ought like- 
wiſe to be kept eaſy, and the patient ſhould not attempt 
to purſue ſtudy, or any. buſineſs that N intenſe: We 


If the digeſtion is bad, or the patient is Cine at 
une with fe verith e an infuſion of Peruvian bark | 


F 
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in cold water will be of uſe. It will ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and help t to ſubdue the remains of the fever. 


When the patient's ſtrength is pretty well recovered, 


2 he ought to take ſome 3 laxative. An ounce of 


tamarinds and a dram of ſena may be boiled for a few 


minutes in an Engliſh pint of water, and an ounce of 


"I 


manna diſſolved in the decoction; afterwards it may be 


ſtrained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. This doſe may be repeated twice or thrice, ive 
or fix days intervening betwixt each doſe. 

Thoſe who follow ere employments ought not 
to return too ſoon to their labour after a fever, but 
ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and * are ſufſfi- 
ciently an / | 


g 


CHAP. xt. 


OF THE PLEURISY. 


HE true pleuriſy i is an inflammation of that mem- 
brane called the pleura, which lines the inſide of 

the breaſt. It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt and dry. 
In the former the patient ſpits freely; in the latter, little. 


or none at all. There is Iikewiſe a ſpecies of this diſ- 


eaſe, which is called the ſpurious or baſturd pleuriſy, in 


which the pain is more external, and chiefly affects the 


mulcles between the ribs. The pleuriſy prevails among 
labouring people, eſpecially ſuch as work without doors, 
and are of a , nf conſtitution. 8 is moſt frequent ö 


in the ſpring ſeaſon 


_» CAUSES. —— he pleuriſy may be occaſioned by 


whatever obſtruQs the perſpiration; as cold northerly _ 


winds; drinking cold liquors when the body is hot; 
leeping. without doors on the damp ground; wet 


ne ; plunging the na into o cold water, or expoſing 
| it 


% . 
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it to the cold air, when covered with ſweat, &c. It may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by drinking ſtrong liquors ; by 
the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations; as old ulcers, iſſues, 
ſweating of the feet or hands, &c. the ſudden ſtriking 
in of any eruption, as the itch, the meaſles, or the 
ſmall- pox. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to bleed 
at a certain ſeaſon of the year are apt, if they neglect 
it. to be ſeized with a pleuriſy. Keeping the body too 
warm by means of fire, clothes, &c. renders it more 
liable to this diſeaſe. A pleuriſy may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by violent exerciſe, as running, wreſtling, 
leaping, or by ſupporting great weight, blows on the 
breaſt, &c. A bad canformation of the body renders. 
4 perſons more liable to this diſeaſe, as a narrow, cheſt, a 
ſtraitneſs of the arteries of the pleura, &c. 5 


- SYMPTOMS,———This, like moſt other fevers, s 
eee begins with chillneſs and ſhiyering, which are 
ollowed by heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. To theſe ſuc- * 
ceeds a violent prieking pain in one of the ſides among 
the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards the 
back; bone, ſometimes towards the forepart of the breaſt, 
and at other times towards the ſhoulder blades. The 
pain is generally moſt violent when the patient draws 
in his breath. &; 
. The pulle in this diſeaſe is commonly quick 29d ) 
hard, the urine high- coloured; and if blood be let, it is 
covered with a tough cruſt, or buffy coat, The patient's 
ſpwittle is at firſt thin, but afterwards it becomes grofler, 
and is often ſtreaked with blood. 5 
REGIMEN.—. Nature generally endeavouts to carry 4.5 
off this diſeaſe by a critical diſcharge of blood from 
ſome part of the body, by expeCtoration, ſweat, "looſe - 
ſtools, thick urine, or the like. We W therefore ta 4 
ſecond her intentions by leſſening the force of the cir- _ + 
culation ; relaxing the veſſels, dyuting the DUMGUTS, 
and promoting expectoration. 
For theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former diſeaſe, 
ought to be cool, ſlender and diluting.' The patient 
8 8 avoid all food that is Ws hard of digeſtion, or 
| that | 
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that affords much nouriſhment ; as fleſh, butter, cheeſe, 
eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that is of a Og 


nature. His drink may be whey, or an infuſion of 
pectoral and balſamic. vegetables“. 


Barley. water, with a little honey or jelly of currants 
mixed with it, is likewiſe a very proper drink in this 
diſeaſe. It is made by boiling an ounce of pearl. barley 
in three Engliſh pi 7 af water to two, which muſt 
afterwards be ſtrained. The decoction of figs, raiſins, 
barley, recommended in the preceding diſeaſe, is here 
likewiſe very proper. Theſe and other diluting liquors 
are not to be drank in large quantities at a time, but 
the patient ought to keep continually ſipping them, ſo - 
as to render his mouth and throat always moiſt. 


his food and drink ſhould be taken a little warm. 


Ikꝗ be patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and every 
way ealy, as directed under the foregoing diſeaſe. His 

fleet and hands ought daily to be bathed in lukewarm 
water; and he may ſometimes fit up in bed for a ſhort 
ſpace, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE.—— Almoſt every perſon knows, when 
a fever is attended with a violent pain of the fide, and 
a quick hard pulſe, that bleeding is neceſſary. When 
theſe ſymptoms come on, the ſooner this operation is 
performed the better; and the quantity at firſt muſt be 
pretty large, provided the patient is able to bear it. A 
large quantity of blood let at once, in the beginning of 
. a pleuriſy, has a much better effect than repeated ſmall 
bleedings. A man may loſe twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood as ſoon as it is certainly known that he is 
ſeized with a pleuriſy. For a younger perſon, or one 
of a delicate conſtitution, the quantity muſt be leſs. 

If, after the firſt bleeding, the ſtitch, with the other 
violent ſymptoms, ſhould ill continue, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, at the diſt:nce of twelve or eighteen hours, to 
let eight or nine oun-es more. If the ſymptoms do not 
Ms: abate, and the biood ſhews a ſtrong buffy 9 


. = See Appendix, Prtoral infufon, 5 4 
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third, qr even a fourth bleeding may be requiſite. If 
the pain of the ſide abates, the pulſe becomes ſofter, or 
the patient begins to ſpit freely, bleeding ought not to 
be repeated. This operation is ſeldom necellary after 
the third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not 
then to be performed, unleſs in the moſt urgent circum- 

7 3 „„ 
Ihe blood may be many ways attenuated without 
bleeding. There are likewiſe many things that may be 
done to eaſe the pain of the ſide without this operation, 
as fomenting, bliſtering, &c. Famentations may be 
made by boiling a handful of the flowers of elder, = / 
. camomile, and common mallows, or any other ſoft vege- i 
tables, in a proper quantity of water. The herbs maß 
be either put into a flannel bag, and applied warm to 
the ſide, or flannels may be dipped in the decoction, 
afterwards wrung out, and applied to the part affected, 
with as much warmth. as the patient can eaſily bear. As 
the clothes grow cool, they muſt be changed, and great 
care taken that the patient do not catch cold. A blad. 
der may be filled with warm milk-and water, and ap- 
plied to rhe fide, if the above method of fomenting be 
found inconvenient. Fomentations not only eaſe the 
pain, but relax the veſſels, and prevent the ſtagnation: of 
the blood and other humours. The ſide may likewife 
be frequently rubbed with a little of the wol lini- 
. ADS aj ' WE 7 
Topica] bleeding has often a very good effect in this 
diſeaſe. It may either be performed by applying a 
number of leeches to the part affected, or by cupping, 
which is both a more certain and expeditious method 
than the other. 5, RT. 
Leaves of various plants might likewiſe be applied to 
the patient's ſide with advantage. I have often ſeen 
great benefit from young cabbage leaves applied warm 
to the ſide in a pleurily. Theſe not relax the parts, 
but likewiſe draw off a little moiſture, and may prevent 


. 
- 


-# See Appendix, Volgtil- liniment, | * 
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the neceſſity of bliſtering-plaſters ; ; which. Howerer, 

when other things fail, muſt be applid. 
If the ſtitch continues after repeated bovine, fo. 
mentations, &c. a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be applied 
over the part affected, and fern to remain for two 
days. This not only procures a diſcharge from the ſide, 
but takes off the ſpaſm, and by that means aſſiſts in re- 
moving the cauſe of the diſeaſe. To prevent a ſtran- 
gury when the bliſtering-plaſter is on, the patient may 
drink freely of the Arabic emulſion“. Y 
If the patient is coſtive, a elyſter of thin water-gruel, | 
or of barley-water, i in which a handful of mallows, or 
any other emollient vegetable has been boiled, may be 
daily adminiſtered. This will not only empty the 
bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomentation ap- 
plied to the inferior viſcera, which will help to make a 
derivation from the breaſt. 


_ The expectoration or ſpittin gmay be prömgtell by ſharp, 


»- oily, and mucilaginous medicines. For this purpoſe 
an ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar of ſquills, may 


be added to fix ounces of the pectoral decoction, and 
 twogable-ſpoonfuls of it taken every two hours. 


Should the {quill difagree with the ſtomach, the oily 
emulſion may be adminiſtered+ ;--or, in place of it, two 
ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or oil of olives, and 
two ounces of the ſyrup of violets, may be mixed with 
as much ſagar-candy powdered, as will make an elec- 

tuary of the conſiſtence of honey. The patient rt 
take a tea-ſpoonful of this frequently, when the coug 
is troubleſome. Should oily medicines prove nauſeous, 


-._  whichis ſometimes the caſe, two table-ſpoonfuls of the 


ſolution of gum ammoniac in barley-water may be 
given three or four times a-day}. | 


If the patient does not perſpire, but has a burning 
heat upon his — and paſſes very little water, ſome 


by See Append) ix, Arabic 3 . 
4 See Appendix, Oily emul/ion. 
t See Appendix, Solution F gum ammoniac. 


ſmall 


\ 


bleeding and other eracuations have been premiſed, te 
patient may take two, three, or four table. ſpoonfuls of 


ing, two or three ounces of ſimple cinnamon- water, may 


any other inflammation of the breaſt. 4 ” - 


another. 


and induce them to do! improper things, as bleeding the 


or it may be taken in ſmaller doſes. As this medicine 5 % 4 | 
promotes perſpiration and urine, and likewiſe Reg thbe 


: * 8 48 3 . 
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ſmall doſes of purified nitfe and camphire will be of 
uſe Two drams of the former may be rubbed with 
- five or fix grains of the latter in a'mortargand the Whole * 
divided into fix doſes, one of which may be tal 3 
five or ſix hours, in a little of the patients 
drink. | | 4 * 8 — 55 2 1 
We ſhall only mention one medicine mot Which 

ſome reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy,wjz.the 

decoction of the ſeneka rattle-ſnake root,. Aſter 


this decoction, according as his ſtomach will bear it, 
three or four times a- day. If it ſhould occafion vomit- | 


be mixed with the quantity of decoction here. directed, 


* - | 


body eaſy, it may be of ſome ſervice. in a pleunily, or 


No one will imagine that theſe medicines are all to 
be uſed at the ſame. time. We have mentioned differ" 
ent things, on purpoſe that people may have it in N 

ower to chuſe; and likewiſe, that when one cannot be 
obtained, they may make uſe of another. Different 
medicines are no doubt neceſſary in the different periods: 
of a diſorder; and where one fails of ſucceſs, or 
diſagrees with the patient, it will be progets ta try 


# 


What is called the crifis, or height of the fever, is 
ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymptoms, as 
difficulty of breathing, an irregular pulſe, convullive 
motions, &c. Theſe are apt to frighten the attendants, 


patient, giving him ſtrong ſtimulating. medicines, or the 
like. But they are only the ſtruggles of Nature to 
overcome the diſeaſe, in which ſhe ought to be affiſte 1 
by Pry of diluting drink, which is then ras y 


- 


> See Appendix, Deecdion of ſeneka roots 
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neceſſary, If the patient's ſtrength however be much 
exhauſted by the diſeaſe, it will be neceſſary at this time 
to ſupport him with frequent ſmall draughts of wine 
© wheymegus, or the like. 8 75 

| Wilks the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, 


= Y after the patient has recovered ſuthcient ſtrength, to give 


him ops gentle purges, as thoſe directed towards the 
end oF the acute continual fever. He ought likewiſe 
to uſe a light diet, of eaſy digeſtion, and his drink ſhould 
be butter-milk, whey, and other things of a cleanſing 
Nature. BH, ers wo 

| Of che BASTARD PLEURISY, | 

That ſpecies of pleuriſy which is called the ba/tard - 
or ſpurious, generally goes off by keeping warm for a 
few days, drinking plenty of diluting liquors, and ob- 


- . ſerving a cooling regimen. 


It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulſe, and a 
* difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which laſt does 
not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Sometimes in- 


Added this diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and requires 2 =o 


with cupping, and ſcarifications of the part affected. 


TPheſe, together with the uſe of nitrous and other cool- 
ig medicines, ſeldom fail to effect a cure. 


s „„ ͤ 


The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, 
is ſo nearly connected with the pleuriſy, and reſembles 
it fo much in the manner of treatment, that it is ſcarce 
_ neceſſary to conſider it as a ſeperate diſeaſe. 
It is attended with a yery acute fever, and an ex- 
treme pain in the part affected, which is generally aug- 

_ mented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the vs o 
taking food, going to ſtool, making water, &c. Hence 


© the patient breathes quick, and draws in his bowels to 


prevent the motion of the diaphragm; is reſtleſs, 
anxious, has a dry cough, a hiccup, and often a delirium. 
A convullive laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary 
grin, is no uncommon ſymptom of this diſeaſe. 
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Every method muſt be taken to prevent a ſuppura- 5 
tion, as it is impoſſible to ſave the patient's life Y RY 
this happens. The regimen and medicine are in 1 % 
reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy. We ſhall only add 
An in this diſeaſe emollient clyſfers are peculiatly uſe- 
ful, as they relax the bowels, and by that means N 
- derivation from the part affected. 
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OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMATIO! $$ 


8 this diſeaſe affefts an organ wah is abſolutely | 
neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended with 
anger. Perſons who abound with thick blood, whoſe = 
fibres are tenſe and rigid, who feed upon groſs aliment, | 
and drink ſtrong viſcid liquors, are molt liable to a 
peripneumony. It is generally fatal to thoſe who have 
a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and to ſuch as are afflicted 
with an aſthma, eſpecially in the decline of life. Some- 
times the inflammation reaches to one lobe of thelungs ' 
only, at other times the whole of the organ is affected; 


in which caſe the diſeaſe can hardly fail to Pee 
fatal. £6 


When the diſcaſe proceeds 1 + if pituitous 
matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is called a 
ſpurious or baſtard' peripneumony. When it ariſes from 
a thin acrid defluxion on the lungs, it 1s denominated 
a catarrhal peripneumony, &c. 
CAUSES. An inflammation of the lungs i is ſome- 
times a primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes it is the conſe- 
quence of other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, a pleuriſy, „ 
It proceeds from the 115 caules . pleuriſy, vix. an 
ME e ROE 
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1 Saru perſpiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. or 
- Fa an increaſed circulation of the blood by violent 
e ie, the uſe of ſpiceries, ardent ſpirits, and ſuch 
"ke. The pleuriſy and peripneumony are often com- 
plicated; in which caſe the diſeaſe is called a ple Al 
eripreumony. » 

SYMPTOMS. -Moſt bs the ſymptoms of a pleu-. 
rity licewile attend an inflammation of the lungs ; only 
in the latter the pulſe is more ſoft, and the pain lets 

acute; but the difficulty of breathing, and oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, are, generaty greater. 


* _ REGIMEN:—— As the regimen and medicine are in 
all reſpects the ſame in the true peripneumony as in 
the pleuriſy, we ſhall, not here repeat them, but refer the 
fo reader to the treatment of that diſeaſe. It may not 
- however be improper to add, that the aliment ought to 
be mgre ſlender and thin in this than in any other in- 
. flammatory diſcaſe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot aſſerts, 
"i © that even common Whey 1s : ſufficient tg ſupport the 
* patient, and that decoctions of barley, a anff infuſions of 
'tennel roots in warm water with milk, are the moſt. 
proper both for drink and nouriſhment. He likewiſe 
recommends the ſteam of warm water taken in by the 
breath, which ſerves as a kind of internal fomentation, 
and helps to attenuate the impacted humours, If the: 
patient has looſe ſtools, but is not weakened by them, 
they are not to be ſtopped, but rather Nome by the N 
uſe of emollient clyſters. : ; 
It has already been obſerved, that the ſpurious or 
_ baſtard peripneumony is occaſioned by a viſcid pitui- 
tous matter obſtructing the veſlels of the lungs. It 
commonly attacks the old, ahem, and yt, in = 
winter or wet ſeaſons. 


 Þ The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by- 
5 turns, has a fmall quick pulſe, feels a ſenſe of weight 
1 upon his breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and ſometimes 
3 complains of a pain and giddineſs of his head. His 
urine is uſually pale, ang his oor very little changed. 
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OF A PERIPNEUMONY, ; . 


The diet in this, as well as in the true peripneumony,, % 
muſt be very lender, as weak broths, ſharpened: with- 
the juice of orange or lemon, and ſuch like. His drink 

may be thin water-gruel ſweetened with honey, or a de- 
coction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick _ 
graſs. An ounce of each of theſe may- be boiled in _ 
three Engliſh pints of water to a quart, and 1 EO 
with a little currant jelly, or the like. 


Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the 
beginning of this diſeaſe; but if the patient's ſpittle is 
Pg. thick, or well conneQed, neither of them are 
neceſſary. It will be ſufficient to afliſt the expectoration 

by ſome of the ſharp medicines recommended for that 

purpoſe in the pleuriſy, as the ſolution of gum-ammo- 
niac with oxymel of ſquills, &c. Bliſtering plaſters : v1 
_ have generally a good lang ought to be applied, 1 
pretty early. 4 3 
If the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled 2 ond 33 
ing as his ſtrength will permit, and have a Aer purge 
adminiſtered. Afterwards his body may Ve kept open 


by clyſters, and the expectoration promoted, by taking 
every four hours two E PORES of the ſolution =, 
mentioned above. 6 1 


When an inflammation of the breaſt 4860 not yield 
to bleeding, bliſtering, and other evacuations, it com- 
monly ends in a ſuppuration, which is more or Tels 
dangerous, according to the part where it is ſituated.” 
When this happens in the pleura, it ſometimes breaks 

outwardly, and the matter is diſcharged by the wound. 


When the ſuppuration happens within the ſubſtance; : 
or body of the lungs, the matter may be dilcharged by?” 
expectoration; but if the matter floats in the cavity of 

the breaſt, between the pleura and the lungs, it can only” 
be diſcharged by an incifion made betwixt the ribs. 

If the patient's ſtrength does not return after the in- 

flammation is to all appearance removed; if his pulſe 
continues quick though ſoft, his breathing difficult and 
oppreſſed; if he has cold ſhiverings at times, his cheeks 
fluſhed, bis Ups dry; booms it he complains « of thirſt, and 
i | > want 
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want of appetite; there is reaſon to fear a'fuppurati6ri, 
. and that a phthiſis or conſumption of the lungs will 
'-** enſue; We ſhall therefore next proceed to conſider the 


x 
* 
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proper treatment of that d.ieale. 
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Et A CONSUMPTION is a waſting or decay of the 
whole body from an ulcer, tubercles; or concre- 
tions. of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, of 
Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time conſump- 
tions made up above one-tenth part of the bills of _ 
mortality in and about London. There is reaſon to 
believe they have rather increaſed fince; and we know 
from experience, that they are not leſs fatal in ſome 
other towns of England than in London. 
Young perſons, betwixt the age of fifteen and thirty, 
of a flender make, long neck, high ſhoulders, and flat 
breaſts, are moſt liable to this difeafe. mm. 
Conſumptions prevail more in England than in any 
other part of the world, owing ro to the great 
uſe of animal food and malt liquors, theygeneral appli- 
cation to ſedentary employments, and the great quantity 
of pit-coal which is there burnt; to which we may add 
the perpetual changes in the atmoſphere, or variable. 
neſs of the weather. 5 5 
CAUSES.—IIlt has already been obſerved, that an 
inflamwation-in the breaſt often ends in an impoſthume: 
contequently whatever diſpoſes people to this diſeaſe, 
mult likewiſe be conſidered as a cauſe of conſump- 
tons. e . 5 


Other 


* 


or CONSUMPTIONS. 105 
Other diſeaſes, by vitiating the habit, may likewiſe 
dccaſion conſumptions; as the ſcurvy; the ſcrophula, or 
king's evil, the venereal diſeaſe, the e W 
meaſles; . 2 — 
As this diſeaſe is ſeldom bed we that 8 
the more particularly to point out its cauſes, in order 
that people may be enabled to avoid it. Theſe are: 
Confined or unwholeſome air. When this fluid 
is impregnated with the fumes of metals or minerals, it 
proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, and often cor- 
rodes the tender veſſels of that neceſſary organ. 
Violent paſſions, exertions; or affections of the 
mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxiety,” ör cloſe ap- 
plication to the ſtudy of abſtruſe arts'or ſciences; #7 . 3 
Great evacuations; as ſweating, diarrheas, 
diabetes, exceſſive venery, the fluor albus, an Ger. 
diſcharge of the menſtrual flux, giving Tuck too * 
Kc. =. "7 
Ihe ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary evicuatidieg * 
as the bleeding piles, ſweating'of the feet; bleeding at 
the noſe, the menſes, iſſues, hoe or Ker eng of * 
kind. 
Fo: ——>Injuries done to the lungs, een Kc. I e 
ſaw the ſymptoms of a phthiſis occafioned by a ſmall 
bone ſticking in the bronchæ. It was afterwards vomit-. 
ed along with a conſiderable quantity of puriilent mat. 
ter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and fie 1 
of the Peruvian bark, recoyered. + - 
—— —Making-a ſudden.tranfition from a hot to a very 
cold climate, change of apparel, or whatever 1 be 
leſſens the perſpiration. ... "i 
Frequent . and exceſlive debaucheries. | Late 1 
watching, and drinking ſtrong W which generally "roo 
go together, can hardly fail to de the lungs. Hence 
the bon companion Sener a falls a facrifice to this di 
E x 
— —lInfe&ion.. . 8 are Ukewiſe caught 
0h Ow: with the denen; for which reaſon this 
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| fhould be carefully avoided; It cannot be of great be- 
nefit to the fick; and muſt hurt thoſe in health. | 

—— Occupations in life. Thoſe artificers who fit 
much, and are conſtantly leaning forward, or preſſing 

upon the ſtomach and breaſt, as cutlers, taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, ſeamſtreſſes, &c. often die of conſumptions. 
They likewiſe prove fatal to ſingers, and all who have 
occaſion to make frequent and violent exertions of the 
lung,, 

n. More confurnotive patients date the be- 
ginning of their diſorders from wet feet, damp beds, 
night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the body 
| had been heated, than from all other cauſes. 

Sharp, faline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and 
1 the blood, are likewiſe frequently the cauſe of 
conſumptions. 

We ſhall only add, that this diſeaſe is —— owing to 


an hereditary taint, or a ſcrophulous habit; in which 


a it is generally incurable. 


SYMPTOMS.— his diſeaſe n begins with 

2 dry cough, which often continues for ſome months. 
If a diſpoſition to vomit after eating be excited by it, 
there is ſtill greater reaſon to fear an approaching con- 
ſumption. The patient complains of a more than uſual 
degree of heat, a pain and oppreſſion of the breaſt, 


; _ eſpecially after motion; his ſpittle is of a faltiſh taſte, ; 


and ſometimes mixed with blood. He is apt to be ſad; 
His appetite is bad, and his thirſt great. There is gene- 
rally a quick, ſoft, "mall pulſe ; though ſometimes the | 
-pulle is pretty full, and rather hard. Theſe are the 
common ſymptoms of à beginning conſumption. 


- Afterwards the patient begins to ſpit a greeniſh, 

: 1 or bloody matter. His body is extenuated by 
the hectic fever, and colliquative ſweats, which mutually 
ſucceed one znother, viz. the one towards night, and 
the other in the morning. A looſenefs, and an ex- 


- cellve diſcharge of urine, are often troubleſome f 55 | 
Th 


toms at this time, and greatly weaken the patient. 
* a . heat in the palms of the bands and the 


face 
* 
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face generally fluſhes after eating; the fingers becom 
remarkably ſmall, the nails are bent inwards, and the 


hairs fall off. 
At laſt the fwelling of the feet and . the total 
lols of ſtrength, the ſinking of the eyes, the difhculry 


<4. 


of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the extremities, ſhew _ 


the immediate approach of death, which however the 
patient ſeldom believes to be ſo Rear. Such is the uſual 


progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe, which, if not early check+ 
ed, commonly ſets all medicine at defiance. | | 


REGIMEN.-——Oa the firſt appearance of 2 A . 


ſumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or any -- 


place where the air is confined, he ought immediately 
to quit it, and to make choice of a ſituation in the 


country, where the air is pure and free. Here he muſt 


not remain inactive, but take every day as much KENT 
as he can bear. 1 


The beſt method of nking exerciſe i is to ride on 


horſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of mo- 


tion without much fatigue. Such as cannot bear this 


kind of-exerciſe, mult make uſe of a cargiage. - A long 
journey, as it amuſes the mind by a continual change of - 
objects, is greatly preferable to riding the ſame ground 


over and over. Care however mult be taken to avoid 


catching cold from wet clothes, damp beds, or the like. 
The patient ought always to finiſh his ride in the morn- 


ing, or at leaſt before dinner; — it will oftener 
do. harm, than good. 


It is pity thoſe who attend the Gck ſeldom recom- 


mend riding in this diſeaſe, till the patient is either 
unable to bear it, or the malady has become incurable. 


Patients are likewiſe apt to trifle wich every thing that 


is in their own power. They cannot ſee how one of 


the common acłions of life ſhould prove a remedy i in an 


obſtinate diſeaſe, and therefore they reject it, while they 


greedily bunt after relief from metlicine, merely becauſe 


they do not underſtand it. 


Thoſe who have ſtrength and courage to undertsks 


2 pretty long voyage, W great n from 


\ 
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it. This, to my knowledge, has frequently cured a con- 
ſumption after the patient was, to all appearance, far 
advanced in that diſeaſe, and where medicine had proved 
ineffectual. Hence it is reaſonable to conclude, that if 
à voyage were undertaken in due time, it would ſeldom 


fail to perform a cure“. | | 


Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
much freſh proviſions along with them as will ſerve for 
the whole time they are at ſea. As milk is not eaſily 
obtained in this ſituation, they ought to live upon fruits, 
and the broth of chickens, or other young animals 
which can be kept alive on board. It is ſcarce neceſſary 
to add, that ſuch voyages ſhould be undertaken, if 
poſſible, in the mildeſt ſeaſon, and that they ought to be 
towards a warmer climate. 1 
Thoſe who have not courage for a long voyage may 
travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the ſouth of 
France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the air of 
theſe countries agree with them, they ſhould continue 
there, at leaſt till their health be confirmed. 
Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recom- 
mend a due attention to diet. The patient ſhould eat 
nothing that is either heating or hard of digeſtion, and 
bis drink muſt be of a ſoft and cooling nature. All the 
diet ought to be calculated to leſſen the acrimony of 
the humours, and to nouriſh and ſupport the patient. 
For this purpoſe he muſt keep chiefly to the uſe of vege- 


Too things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which would 
ariſe from ſailing. The one is, that phyſicians ſeldom order it till 
the diſeaſe is too far advanced; and the other is, that they ſeldom 
order a voyage of a ſufficient length. A patient may receive no 
benefit by crofling the channel; who, ſhould he croſs the Atlantie, 
might be completely cured. - Indeed we have reaſon to believe, that 

. a voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, would ſeldom fail to 
Cute a conſumption; , j | | | | 
I Though 1 do not remember to have ſeen one inſtance of a 

genuine conſumption of the lungs cured by medicine, yet I hare 

known a Weſt-India voyage work wonders in that dreadful diſ- 


* 
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tables and milk. Milk alone is of more . N 5 


diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. 
Alſſes milk is commonly reckoned preferable to 


other; but it cannot always be obtained; beſides, it is 


generally taken in a very ſmall quantity ; ; whereas, to 


produce any effects, it ought to make a conſiderable 


part of the patient's diet. It, is hardly to be expected, 


that a gill or two of aſſes milk, drank in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, ſhould be able to produce any con- 


ſiderable change in the humours of an adult; and when 
people do not perceive its effects ſoon, they loſe hope, 
and ſo leave it off, Hence it happens that this medicine, 
however valuable, very ſeldom performs a cure. The 


reaſon is obvious; it is commonly uſed too late, is taken 
in too ſmall quantities, and is not duly perſiſted in. 


I have known very extraordinary effects from aſſes 


milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſump- 
tion of the lungs; and do verily believe, if uſed at this 


period, that it would ſeldom fail; but if it be delayed 
till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the one * 
can it be expected to ſucceed? 


Aﬀes milk ought to be drank; if poſſible, in it: na- | 
tural warmth, and; by a grown perſon, i in the quantity © 


of half an Englith pint at a time. . Inſtead of taking 


this quantity night and mornin 8 only, the patient — 25 


thrice a- day, and to eat 
a little light bread along with 1 it, ſo as to HERA it a kind 


to take it four times, or at lea 


of meal. 


If the milk ſhould happen to-purge; it may be mixed 
with old - conſerve of roſes. ' When that cannot be 


obtained, the powder of crabs claws may be uſed in its 15 
ſtead. Aſſes milk is uſually ordered to be drank warm 


in bed; but as it generally throws the patient in a ſweat 


when taken i in this way, it would Nn be better 8 


8 give it after he riſes. 


Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes tins 3 
been performed by women's milk. Could this be ob- 
tained in ſufficient quantity, we would recommend it in 
| preference to any other, 15 is better if the P_ can 
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4 * ſuck it from the breaſt,” than to drink it afterwards. TI 
knew a man who was reduced to ſuch a degree of.weak- 
neſs in a confumption, as not to be able to turn himſelf 
in bed. His wite was at that time giving fuck, and the 
child happening to die, he ſucked her breaſts, nat with 
a view to reap any advantage from the milk, but to 
make her eaſy. Finding himſelf however greatly be- 
nefited by it, he continued to ſuck her till he became 
perfectly well, and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy 
Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed 
a very valuable medicine if the ſtomach be able to bear 
t. lt does not agree with every perſon at firſt; and is 
therefore often laid aſide without a ſufficient trial. It 
ſhould at firſt” be taken ſparingly, and the quantity 
gradually increaſed, until it comes to be almoſt the ſole 
food. I never knew it ſucceed unleſs where the patient 
almoſt lived upon it. 5 
Cos milk is moſt readily obtained of any, and 
though it be not ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or 
mares, it may be rendered lighter by adding to it an 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to ſtand 
for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. 
If it ſhould notwithſtanding prove heavy on the ſtomach, 
2 ſmall quantity of brandy or rum, with a little ſugar, 
may be added, which will render it both more light 
and nouriſhing. 1 33 
It is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould for ſome 
time diſagree with a ſtomach that has not been accuſtom- 
ed to digeſt any thing but. fleſh and ſtrong liquors, 
* which is the caſe with many of thoſe who fall into con- 
ſumptions. We do not however adviſe thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to animal food and ſtrong liquors, to 
leave them off all at once. This might be dangerous. 
It will be neceſſary for ſuch to eat a little once a day of 
the fleſh of ſome young animal, or rather, to uſe the 
broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or ſuch like. They 
ought likewiſe to drink a little wine made into negus, 
- or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and 
NE | N | | .to 
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to make it gradually weaker til they can leave it off 15 


altogether. 


Theſe muſt be uſed only as vpreviratiich to a diet con- 
ſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the ſooner 


the Bey. can be brought to bear, the better. Rice 


and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a little ſugar, 
is very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, baked, or boil- 
ed, are likewiſe proper, as gooſe or currant berry tarts, 


apples roaſted, or boiled in milk, &c. The jellies, con- 


ſeryes, and preſerves, &c. of ripe ſubacic fruits, ought 


to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of currants, conſerve 
of roſes, preſerved plums, cherries, &c. 27 | 


Wholeſome air, proper exerciſe, and a diet confiſting 


| ; chiefly ef theſe 81 other vegetables, with milk, is the 
only courſe that can be depended on in a beginning 


conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength and ſufficient 


reſolution to n in this W he will ſeldom A 
diſappointed o N 

e populous town in England, e cw | 
tions are very common, I have frequently ſeen conſump- 


a cure. 


tive patients, who had been ſent to the country with 


1 orders to ride, and live upon milk and vegetables, return 


in a few months quite plump, and free from any com- 
wry i This indeed was not always the caſe, eſpecially . 


1 when the diſeaſe was hereditary, or far advanced; but 


it was the only method in which ſucceſs was to be ex. 


— 


 pedted: where it failed, I never knew medicine ſucceed. 


If the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits flag, he mult be 


 fupported by ſtrong broths, jellies, and ſuch like. Some 
recommend  ſhell-fiſh in this diſorder, and with ſome 
rleaſon, as they are nouriſhing and reſtorativef. All 


the food and drink ought however to be taken in ſmall. 


quantities, leſt an overcharge of freſh chyle ſhould Pr. 


preſs the lungs, and too much accelerate the circus- — 


N non of the blood. N N 8 WE 


_ Sheffield. | 
+ I have often known perſons of a conſimptive habit, where the 


 fymptems were not violent, reap great benefit from the uſe of oyſters. 


1 


They generally? eat them raw, and frank. 9 oy Juice along with 


them. ; | 
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- The patient's mind ought to be kept as eaſy and 
Sorrtal as poſſible. Conſumptions are often occaſioned, 
and always aggravated, by a melancholy caſt of mind; 

for which reaſon muſic, cheerful company, and every 


thing that inſpires mirth, are highly beneficial. The 


patient ought ſeldom to be left alone, as brooding over 
His calamities is ſure to render them worſe.” - 


- MEDICINE. —Though the cure of this diſeaſe 
* chiefly upon regimen. and the patient's own 


endeavours, yet we hall mention a few things which 
may be of ſervice in relieving ſome of che more violent 


ſymptoms. 
In the firſt ſtage of a confuniptiin, the Gen may 
ſometimes be appealed by bleeding; and the expeQora- 
tion may be promoted by the following medicines. 
Take freſh ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and powdered car- 
damum ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the maſs proves too 
hard for pills, a little of any kind of ſyrup may be added 
to it. This may be formed into pills of a moderate 
ſize, and four or five of them taken twice or thrice 
ING according as the patient's ſtomach will bear 
The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum ammoniac, as it 
is called, is likewiſe a proper medicine in this ſtage of 
\ « the diſeaſe. It may be uted as directed in the pleuriſy. 


A mixture made of equal parts of lemon: juice, fine 
" bes, and ſyrup of poppies, may likewiſe be uſed. 
Four ounces of each of theſe may be ſimmered together 
in a ſauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table-ſpoonful of 
i taken at any time whet the cough is troubleſome. 
It is common in this ſtage of the diſeaſe to load the 
| patient s ſtomach with oily and balſamic medicines. 
ele, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
tend rather to increaſe it, by heating the blood, while 
they pall the appetite, relax the ſolids, and prove every 
way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is uſed for re- 
moving the cough, beſides nag and other proper re. 
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gimen, ought to be medicines of a ſharp and cleanſing 
nature; as oxymel, ſyrup of lemon, &c. - 


Acids ſeem to have peculiarly good effects in this dif- 
eaſe; they both tend to quench the patient's thirſt and 
to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as apples, 
oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the molt proper. 1 
have known patients ſuck the juice of ſeveral-lemons 
every day with manifeſt advantage, and would for this 
reaſon recommend acid vegetables to be taken in as 
great quantity as the ſtomach will bear them. 


For the patient's drink, we would recommend in- 
fuſions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leſſer 
centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefoil. Theſe 
infufions may be drank” at pleaſure. - They ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach,” promote digeſtion, rectify the blood, and 


at the ſame time anſwer all the purpoſes of dilution, aud | 


quench thirſt much better than things that are luſcious 
or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits blood, he ought to 


uſe, for his ordinary drink, infuſions or decodtions of | 
the vulnerary roots, plants, &c.* + 


There are many other mucilaginous has aud Reds 
of a healing and agglutinating nature, from which de- 
coctions or infuſions may be prepared with the fame _ 
intention; as the orches, the quince-ſeed, coltsfoot, 
linſeed, farſaparilla, &c. It is not neceſſary to mention 
the different ways in which theſe may be prepared. 


Simple infuſion or boiling is all that is enn . 
the e debe may be at diſcretion. 


The conſerve of roſes is here dennis proper. * ; 


may either be put into the decoQtion above preſcribed; 
or eaten by itſelf. No benefit is to be expected from 
trifling doſes of this medicine. I never knew it of any 


ſervice, unleſs where three or four ounces at leaſt were 
uſed daily for 4. conſiderable time. In this way I have 
ſeen it produce very happy effects, and would recom- 
mend it wherever there is a diſcharge of blood from 


the lungs. ö . * 


b See * roared deco | 
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When the ſpitting up of groſs matter, oppreſſion of 

| the breaſt, and the hectig ſymptoms, ſhew that an im- 

poſthume is formed in the lungs, we would recommend 

the Peruvian bark, that being the only.drug which has 
any chance to counteract. the peneral tendency which 
the humours then haye to putrefaction. 
Announce of the bark in powder may be divided ints 
e or twenty doſes, of which one may be taken 
every three hours through the Wen in a mo [yruP, or 
a cup of horehound tea. 

If the bark ſhould happen to Dame, i it may be made 
into an eleftuary, with the conſerve of roſes, thus: 
Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter of a pound, Peru» 
vian bark in powder an ounce, ſyrup of orange or le- 
mon, as much as will make it of the conſiſtence of 
honey. This quantity will ſerve the patient four or 
_ days, and may be repeated as there is occaſion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may infuſe 
it in cold water. This ſeems to be the beſt menſtruum 
for extracting the virtues of that drug. Half an ounce 
of bark in powder may be infuſed for twenty-four hours 
in half an Engliſh pint of water. Afterwards let it he 
2 —— through a fine ſtrainer, and an ordinary tea-cup- 
ful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt; but 
when it is certainly known that matter is collected chere, 
it is one of the beſt medicines which can be uſed. Few 
Patients indeed have reſolution enough to give the bark 

à fair trial at this period of the diſeaſe, otherwiſe we 
have reaſon to believe that ſome tt Re be oped 
from it. 

When it is evident that habe is an impoſthume i in 
hs breaſt. and the matter can neither be {pit up nor 
- carried off by abſorption, the patient mult endeavour to 
make it break inwardly, by drawing in the ſteams of 
warm water or vinegar with his breath, coughing, laugh- 
ing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to burft 
within the lungs, the matter may be diſcharged by the 
| mouth. 
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mouth. Sometimes indeed the burſting of the'yomica 


occaſions immediate death, by ſuffocating the patient. 

When the quantity of matter is great, and the patient's 

ſtrength exhauſted, this is commonly the caſe, At any 

rate the patient is ready to fall into a ſwoon, and ſhould 
have volatile ſalts or ſpirits held to hisnoſe.” 
If the matter diſcharged be thick; and the cough and 

breathing become eaſier, there may be ſome hopes of a 

cure. The diet at. this time ought to he light, but re- 

ſtorative, as chicken-broths, ſago-gruel, rĩice- milk, &c. 

the drink, butteF-milk, or whey, ſweetened with honey. 
This is likewiſe a proper time for uſing the Peruvian 

bark, which may be taken as directed above.. 

- Tf the vomica or impoſthume ſhould e itſelf 
into the cavity of the breaſt, betwixt-the pleura and the 
lungs, there is no way of getting the matter out but by 

_ - an inciſion, as has already been obſerved. - As this ope- 

ration mult always be performed by a ſurgeon, it is not 


neceſſary here to deſcribe it. We ſhall only add, that it 


is not ſo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that 


— 5 the only chance the patient in this caſe has . his $f 
4i 5 


A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a e or 
decay of the whole body, without any conſiderable de- 
gree of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. It is 
attended with n pee and want of appe- 
tte, Ke. 
Thoſe who are of a fretful temper, WS a 8 
ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholeſome air, | 
are moſt liable to this diteaſe. . 1 
We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a 
nervous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, plenty 
of exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of ſuch 
bitters as bracg and ſtrengthen the ſtomach; as the 
Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehound, 
Ke. © Thee may be infuſed in water or 0 and a glaſs 
: Ns it drank e . 


2 
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It will greatly aſſiſt the digeſtion, and promote the 
cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a-· day twenty or thirty 
drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glaſs of wine or water. 


- The chalybeate wine is likewiſe an excellent medicine 


in this caſe: It ſtrengthens the ſolids, and powerfully 
aſſiſts Nature in the preparation of good blood“. 
Agreeable amuſements, cheerful company, and riding 
about, are however preferable to all medicines in this 
diſeaſe. For which reaſon, when the patient can afford 
it, we would recommend a long journey of pleaſure, as 
the moſt likely means to reſtore his health. - 


What is called a Symptomatic conſumption cannot de 
cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which it is 
occaſioned. Thus, when a conſumption proceeds from 
the {crophula or king's evil, from the ſcurvy, the althma, 
the venereal diſeaſe, &c. a 7 0 attention muſt be paid to 
the malady from whence it ariſes, and the regimen apd 
medicine directed accordingly. - s 


When ercęſſive evacuations of any kind occaſion a 
; conſumption, they mult not only be reſtrained, but the 
Patient's. ſtrength muſt be reſtored by gentle exerciſe, 
nouriſhing diet, and generous cordials. Young-and | 
delicate mothers often fall into conſumptions, by giving 
ſuck too long. As ſoon as they perceive their ſtrength 
and appetite begin to fail, they ought immediately to 
wean the child, or provide another nurfe, otherwiſe 
they cannot expect a Cure. 

Before we quit this ſubject, we would earneſtly re- 
commend it to all, as they wiſh to avoid conſumptions, 
to take as much exerciſe without doors as they can, to 
avoid unwholeſome air, and to ſtudy ſobriety. Conſump- 
tions owe their preſent increaſe not a little to the faſhion 
of fitting up late, eating hot ſuppers, and ſpending 
every evening over a bowl of hot punch or other ſtrong 
liquors. Theſe liquors, when too freely uſed, not only 
hurt the digeſtion, and ſpoil the appetite, but heat and 
inflame the blood, and ſet the whole conſtitution on fire. 


5 <> TIER 2 Se Appendix, Clulybeate wine. 
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or THE SLOW OR NERVOUS: FEVER.” 


ERVOUS fevers Efe ierenſed grea tly of lite a 
years in this iſland; owing doubtleſs to our differ? | 
ent manner of living, and the increaſe of ſedentary em- 
ployments; as they commonly attack perſons of a weak 
relaxed habit, who negleC exerciſe, eat little ſolid food, 
ſtudy hard, or indulge in ſpirituous liquors. 


CAUSES. Nervous fevers may be occafioned by 
whatever depreſſes the ſpirits, or impoveriſhes the blood; 
as grief, fear, anxiety, want of ſleep, intenſe thought, 
living on poor watery' diet, unripe fruits, cucumbers, 
melons, muſhrooms, &c. They may likewiſe be 6c- 
caſioned by damp, confined, or unwholeſome air. Hence 
they are very common in rainy ſeaſons, and prove moſt 
fatal to thole who live in dirty low houſes, crowded 
_ ſtreets, hoſpitals, jails, or ſuch-like places. 
Perſons whoſe conſtitutions have been broken by ex- 
_ ceſlive yenery, frequent ſalivations, too free an uſe of 


| gative medicines, or any other exceſſive e 
are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 


| Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the aug ST 
exceſſive fatigue, and whatever obſtructs the perſpira- 
tion, or cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the ſolids.” ma 
likewiſe occaſion nervous fevers. We ſhall only add, 
frequent and great irregularities in diet. 109 great 
abſtinence, as well as excels, is hurtful.” Nothing tends: 
3 ſo much to preſerve the body in a ſound ſtate a8 à re- 
ular diet; nor can any thing contribute more to oeca- 
8 on fevers of the worſt kind than its oppoſite. * * 
-- $SYMPTOMS.——Low ſpirits, want of. appetite, 
. weakneſs, wearineſs after motion, watchfulneſs, d 
ſighing, and dejection of mind, are generally the fore- 
runners of this diſeaſe. 1 are re by a png 8 
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1174 OF THE NERVOUS FEVER. 
low pulſe, a dry tongue without any conſiderable thirſt, 
chilineſs and fluſhing 1 in turns, &c. 


"After ſome time the patient complains of a giddineſs 
and pain of the head, has a nauſea, with reachings and . 


vomiting the pulſe is quick, and ſometimes intermit- 


ting; the urine pale, reſembling dead ſmall beer, and 
the breathing is difficult, with oppreſſion of the breaſt, 
and flight alienations of mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue 
becomes more moiſt, with a plentiful ſpitting, a gentle 
purging, or a moiſture upon the ſkin; or if a ſuppura- 
tion happens in one or both ears; or large puſtulds 
break out about the lips and noſe, there 1 is reaſon to Nee 
for a favourable criſis. 


But if there is an exceſſive nene or wiſtins” 
. with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, when 
put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extremities feel 
cold, with a: fluttering or flow creeping pulſe; if there 
is aſtarting of the tendons, an almoſt total loſs of fight 
and hearing, and an involuntary diſcharge by ſtool and 
urine, there is great reaſon to fear that death is apt 
proaching. 


REGIMEN. n is very es in this diſeaſe to 


keep the patient cool and quiet. The leaſt motion will 
fatigue him, and will be apt to occaſion wearineſs, and 
even faintings. His mind ought not only to be kept 
caly, but ſoothed and comforted with the hopes of a 
ſpeedy recovery. Nothing is more .hurtful in low 
fevers of this kind than preſenting to the patient's ima- 
2 gloomy or frightful ideas. Theſe of them- 
elves often occaſion nervous fevers, and it is not to be 
doubted but they will likewiſe aggravate them. 


The patient muſt not be kept too low. His ſtrength 


and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nourifhing diet and 
generous cordials. For this purpoſe his gruel, panado, 


or whatever food he takes, 55 be mixed with wine 


according as the ſymptoms may require. Pretty ſtrong 

wine- Whey, or ſmall negus, ſharpened with the juice of 

orange or Oy wall by proper for his ordinary drink. 
Muſtard- 


4 " 
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Muſtard-whey is likewiſe a very proper drink in this 
fever, and may be rendered an excellent cordial mes 
 dicine by the addition of a proper quantity of - white- 
ooo e 
Wine in this diſeaſe if it could be obtained genuine, 
is almoſt the only medicine that would be neceſlary. 
+ Good wine poſſeſſes all the virtues of the cordial mes, 
dieines, while it is free from many of their bad qualities. 
I ſay good wine; for however common this article of - 
luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained ge- 
nuine, eſpecially by the poor, who are obliged to pur- 
chaſe it in ſmall quantities. 

I have often ſeen patients in low nervous fevers 
where the pulſe could hardly be felt, with a conſtant 
delirium, coldneſs of the extremities, and almoſt every 
other mortal ſymptom, recover by uſing in whey, a 
and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong wine every days 
Good old ſound claret is the beſt, and may be made 
into negus, or given by- itſelf, as circumſtances re- 
quire. : oe ded od oe 

In a word, the great aim in this diſeaſe is to ſupport 
the patient's ſtrength, by giving him frequently ſmall 
quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm and 
cordial nature. He is not however to be over-heated 
either with liquor or clothes; and his food ought to be 
light, and given in ſmall quantities. 
ME DICINE.—— Where a - nauſea, load, and ficks + 
neſs at ſtomach, prevail at the beginning of the fever, it 
will be neceffary to give the patient a gentle yomir. 
Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha in fine powder, 
or a few ſpoonfuls of the vomiting julepf, will generally  _ 3 

| anſwer this purpoſe very well. This may be repeated _ <7 
any time before the third or fourth day, if the ,aboye * = 
ſymptoms continue. Vomits not only elean theſtomach, © .. 
but, by the general ſhock which they give, promote the | 
perſpiration, and have many other excellent effects in 


1 


see Appendix, Aeſſlar dab. 
I See Appendix, Fomiting Julep, © | 
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flow een where there are no ſigns of inflammation, 
and nature wants rouſing. ' 


Such as dare not venture upon a Tami; may clean 
ths bowels by a ſmall doſe of Turkey rhubarb, or an 
infuſion of ſenna and manna. 


In all fevers the great point is to regulate the . 
toms, ſo as to prevent them from going to either ex- 
treme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind. 
where the force of the circulation is too great, or the 
dlood denſe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other 
evacuations are neceſſary. But in nervous feyers, where 
nature flags, where the blood is vapid and poor, and the 
ſolids relaxed, the lancet muſt be ſpared, and ne, 
with other cordials, plentifully Anionen 


© It is the more neceſſary to caution people ocaink 
bleeding i in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the be- 
ginning an univerſal ſtricture upon the veſſels, and 
ſometimes” an oppreſhon and difficulty of breathing, 
Which ſuggeſt the idea of a plethora, or too great a 
quantity of blood. I have known even ſome of the 
faculty deceived by their own feelings in this reſpect, ſo 
far as to inſiſt upon being bled, when it was evident 
from the conſequences that the operation was improper. 


Though bleeding is generally improper in this diſeaſe, 
pet bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſtering- plaſters 

may- be. applied at all times of the fever with great ad- 
vantage. If the patient is delirious,” he ought to be 
© bliſtered on the neck or head, and it. will be the ſafeſt 
courſe, while the inſenſibility continues, as ſoon as the 
diſcharge occaſioned by one bliſteriny-plaſter abates, to 
apply another to- ſome other .part of the body, and b 
that means keep up a continual ſucceſſion of them til 
be de out of danger. 
lhave been more ſenſible of the ns of bliſter- 
ing in this than in any other diſeaſe. Bliſering-plaſters 
not only ſtimulate the ſolids to action, but likewiſe oc- 
caſion a continual diſcharge, which may in ſome mea- 
fure ſupply the want of critical evacuations, which ſel- 
dom EP. in this . of fever. They are moſt 


proper; | 
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proper, however, either towards the beginning, or after | 
ſome degree of ſtupor has come on, in which laſt caſe 
it will always be proper to bliſter the head. 2 
If the patient is coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, it will be neceffary to procure a ſtool, by giving 
him every other day a clyſter of milk and water, with 
a little ſugar, to which may be added a ſpoonful of com+ *' 
mon falt, if the above does not operate. 17 

Should a violent looſeneſs come on, it may be 
checked by ſmall quantities of Venice treacle, or giving. 
the patient for his ordinary drink the white Tre 
tion“. | . V 

A military eruption ſometimes breaks out about the 
ninth or tenth day. As. eruptions are often critical, 
great care ſhould be taken not to retard Nature's opera- 
tion ip this particular. The eruption ought neither to 
be checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, nor 
ere out by a hot regimen; but the dae ſhould be 
ſupported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, ſmall negus, 
ſago-gruel with a little wine in it, and ſuch like. He 
ought not to be kept too warm; yet a kindly breathing 


ſweat ſhould by no means be checked. © 
Though bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors are 
the chief things to be ' depended on in this Kind of 
fever; yet, for thoſe who may .chuſe to uſe them, we 
ſhall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly preſcribed in ith. © 7 
In deſperate caſes, where the hiceup and ſtarting of 
the ay have already come on, we have ſometimes . 


2 * 


See Appendix, White Deroction. | 3 | 
+ When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian ſnake-root, 

and the ſame quantity of contrayerva-root, with five grains of Ruſſian 8 

caſtor, all in fine powder, may be made into a bolus with a little f 
the cordial, confection or. ſyrup of ſaffron. One of theſe may be 

taken every four or five hours. ä > 

The following powder may be uſed with the ſame intention : 

Take wild Valerian-root in powder one ſcruple, ſaffron. and caſtor. 
each four grains. Mix theſe by rubbing them together ina mortar, _ 

and give one in a cup of wine-whey three or four des a-day, 
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= _ ſeen extraordinary effects from large doſes of muſk ON 

frequently repeated. Muſk is doubtleſs an antiſpaſmo- 

3 dic, and may be given to the quantity of a ſcruple three 

or four times a-day, or oftener if neceſſary. Some. 

. times it may be proper to add to the muſk a few grains of 
camphire, and ſalt of hartſhorn, as cheſe tend to promote 
peripiration and the diſcharge of urine. Thus fiiteen 
grains of muſk, with three grains of camphire, and fix. 
grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, may be made into a | bolus 

; with a little ſyrup, and given as above. 


If the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which it fre« 
1 | vently does towards the decline, or if the patient's 
a, "Tenge ſhould be waſted with colliquative ſweats, &c. 
1 it will be neceſſary to give him the Peruyian bark. 
Halt a drachm, or a whole drachm, if the ſtomach will 
- bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four 
or five times a-day in a glaſs of red port or claret, 
Should the bark in Tubſtance not fit ealy on the ſtomach, 
an ounce of it in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of 
Liſbon or Rheniſh wine for two or three days, afterwards 
it may be ſtrained, and a glaſs of it taken frequently* A 


Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where 
there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, without any re- 
ard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of the fever. How 
far future obſervation may tend to eſtabliſh this practice, 
WL. we will not pretend to ſay; but we have reaſon to believe 
cit. That the bark is a very univerſal febrifuge, and that it 
1 nay be adminiſtered with advantage in moſt feyers 
where bleeding is not neceſſary, or where there are no 
5 e of . inflammation. | 


- 


5 * The. 0 way kewiſe be very properly adminiſtered. along 
| \ with other cordials, in the following manner: Take an ounce of 
. Peruvian bark, orange- peel half an oupce, Virginian ſnake-root two 
drachms, laffron one drachm. Let all of them be poudered, and 

in ſuſed in an Euglich pint of the belt brandy for three or four days. 
Atterwards tlie 10 quor may be ſtrained, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of it 

| > Ln three or ſour tirnes 6 aWay 1 in a glaſs of ſmall wine or n, i 
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of THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID, OR SPOTTED _— 
FEVER fee N 7 _— 
91 * * 
Is may be called the kin N ot buche 3 
as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a great 162 
ſemblance to that dreadful difcaſe the plague: Perſons 
of a lax habit, a mefancholy diſpoſition, and thoſe whoſe 
vigour has been waſted by long faſting, watching, har# - 
labour, exceſſive venery, ee 1 Ger are 
moſt liable to it. | 9 


CAUSES. This fever is nd by Soul ah” 
from à number of people being confined in a narrow 
place, not properly ventilated ; from putrid animal and 
vegetable effiuvia, &c, Hence it prevails in camps; 
jails, hoſpitals, and infirmaries, eſpecially where ſuck 


places are too much crowded, and cleanlineſs is ne. 
glected. | 


A cloſe conſtitution of hy air, with long cal . 
foggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers. The 
often ſucceed great inundations in low and a yy 


countries, eſpecially when theſe are preceded or follow. 
ed by a hot and ſultry ſeaſon. e 


Living too much upon animal food, without a proper | 
mixture of vegetables, or. eating fiſh or fleth that has 
been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to occaſion this 
kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, and the 
inhabitants of da cities, are very often viſited A x 
- putrid fevers. 


Corn that has been greatly damaged 5 rank Calne | 
or long keeping, and water which has become putrid 
by ſtagnation, &c. may likewiſe occaſton this fever. 4 

Dead carcaſes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot ſeas! 2 
ſons, are very apt to e putrid diſeaſes. Hence 


N - 
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this kind of feder often prevails in countries which are 
the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. This ſhews the pro- 
priety of removing burying-grounds, ſlaughter-houſes, 
&c. at a proper diſtance from great towns. 
Want of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of. putrid 
fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the poor inhabi- 
tants of large towns, who breathe a confined unwhole- 
fome air, and negle& cleanlineſs. Such mechanics as 
carry on dirty employments, and are conſtantly confined 
within doors, are likewiſe very liable to this diſeaſe. 
We ſhall.only add, that putrid, malignant; or ſpotted 
fevers, are highly infectious, and are therefore often 
communicated by contagion. | For which reaſon all 
perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from thoſe affected 
with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their attendance is abſolutely 

neceſſary. 4 TSS 1 

SYMPTOMS.— he malignant fever is generally 

preceded by a remarkable weakneſs or loſs of ſtrength, 
without any apparent cauſe. This is ſometimes fo great, 
that the patient can ſcarce walk, or even fit upright, 
without being in danger of fainting away. His mind 
too is greatly dejected; he ſighs, and is full of dreadful 
apprehenſions. 


There is a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomiting of bile; 
a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong pulſation or 
throbbing of the temporal arteries; the eyes often ap- 
._ pear red and inflamed, with a pain at the bottom of the 
orbit; there is a noiſe in the ears, the breathing is labo- 
rious, and often) interrupted with a ſigh; the patient 
complains of a pain about the region of the ſtomach, 
and in his back and loins; his tongue is at firſt white, 
but afterwards it appears black and chaped; and his 
teeth are covered with a black cruſt. He ſometimes 
- paſſes worms both upwards and downwards, is affected 
with tremors or ſhaking, and often becomes delirious. 
If blood is let, it appears diſſolved, or with a very 
' ſmall degree of coheſion, and ſoon becomes putrid; the 
ſtools ſmell extremely fœtid, and are ſometimes of a 
greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. Spots of a pale purple, 
a Oy — i f un, 
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- PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER. 18 
dun, or black colour, often appear upon the ſkin, and 
ſometimes there are violent hæmorrhages, or diſcharges 
of blood from the mouth, eyes, noſe, &c, o 


Putrid fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the inflam- _ | 


matory, by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great dejec- 
tion of mind, the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, the 
petechiæ, or purple ſpots, and the putrid ſmell of the 
excrements. They may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed from 
the low or nervous fever by the heat and thirſt being 


greater, the urine of a higher colour, and the loſs of - 55 


ſtrength, dejection of mind, and all the other ſymptoms, 
more violent. r 8 | 
It ſometimes happens, however, that the inflamma. 
tory, nervous, and putrid ſymptoms are ſo blended 
together, as to render it very difficult to determine to 
which claſs the fever belongs. In this caſe the greateſt 
caution and {kill are requiſite. Attention muſt be paid 
to thoſe ſymptdms which are moſt prevalent, and both 
the regimen and medicines adapted to them. ap. + 
Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
into malignant and putrid, by to hot a regimen or im- 
proper medicines, ——Z . 
Ihe duration of putrid feyers is extrmely uncertain; 
ſometimes they terminate between dhe ſeventh and 


fourteenth day, and at other times they are prolonged 


for five or fix weeks. Their duration depends greatly. 


upon the conſtitution of the patient, and the manner f 


treating the diſeaſe: _ | 3 
W \- moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a gentle looſe» 
neT after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 
ſweat. Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable time, 
often carry off the fever, and ſhopld never he imprudent- 
ly ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules appearing between 
the petechiæ or purple ſpots are likewiſe favourable, as 
alſo hot ſcabby eruptions about the mauth and noſe, It 
is a good ſign when the pulſe riſes upon the uſe of wine, 
or other cordials, and the nervous ſymptoms abate; 
deafneſs coming on towards the decline of the fever, is 
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- likewiſe often a favourable ſymptom®, as are abſceſſes 
in the groin or parotid glands. | 


Among the unfavourable ſymptoms may be reckoned 
an exc-ſhve looſeneſs, with a hard ſwelled belly; large 
black or livid blotches breaking out upon the ſkin; 
apthz in the mouth; cold clammy fweats; blindneſs ; 

change of the voice; a wild ſtaring of the eyes; diffi- 
culty of ſwallowing; inability to put out the tongue; 
and a conſtant inclination to uncover the breaſt. When 
the ſweat and ſalixa are tinged with blood, and the urine 
is black, or depoſits a black footy ſediment, the patient 
is in great danger, Starting of the tendons, and fœtid, 
ichorous, involuntary” ſtools, attended with coldneſs of 
the extremines, are generally the forerunners of death. 


REGIMEN. In the treatment of fhis difeaſe we 

55 ought to endeavour as far as poflible to counteract the 
putrid tendency of the humours; to ſupport the pa- 
tient's ſtrength and ſpirits; and to aſſiſt Nature in ex- 

pelling the cauſe of the diſeaſe, by gently prompting 
perſpiration and the other evacuations. | 


"It has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often oc- 
cahoned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they muſt 
be aggravatéd by it. Care ſhould therefore be taken 

to prevent the air from ſtagnating in the patient's cham- 
ber, to keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by opening 
the doors or windows of ſome adjacent apartment. The 
breath and perſpiration of perſons in perfect health ſoon 
render the air of a ſmall apartment noxious; but this 
will fooner happen from the perſpiration and breath of 
2 perſon whoſe whole maſs of humours are in a * d 
A | | 
+.  Befides the a adiniſſion of freſh air, we e would 
recommend the ule of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, g 
Seville orange, or any kind of er acid that can 
ve moſt readily obtained: Theſe ought n to 


* 


* . is not 18 a favourable ſymptom. in this difeale, | 
Perhaps it is only ſo when occaſioned by abſceſſes formed within the 
ern N 
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be ſprinkled upon the floor, the bed, and every part of 
the room. They may alſo be evaporated with 4 hot 


iron, or by boiling, &c. The frefh-ſkins of lemotts or 
oranges ought likewiſe to be laid in different. parts of the 


room, and they ſhould be frequently held to the pa- 


tint's noſe. The uſe of acids in this manner would 
not only prove very refreſhing to the patient, but would 
likewiſe tend to prevent the infection from ſpreading 
among thoſe who attend him. Strong ſcented herbs, 
as rue, tanſy, roſemary, wormwood, Ke. may likewiſe 


be hid in different parts of the houſe, and ſmelled. to by . < . 


thoſe who go near the patient. 

The patient muſt not only be kept ONT but likewiſe 
quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect his head, 
and thag/malleſt fatigue will be apt to make m 
faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this diſcaſe 


than acids, which ought to be mixed with all the pa- 


tient's food as well as drink. Orange, lemon, or vine- 
gar whey, are all very proper, and may be. drank by 
turns, according to the patient's inclination, They 
ay be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in 
ſuc 

When he is very low, he may drink negus, with only 
one half water, and ſharpene with the juice of ofange 
or lemon. In Oe caſes a glaſs of clear wine may now 
and then be ad. The moit proper wine is Rheniſh? , 
but if the body be aan red kd or claret i is to be 
Preferred. 


When thi body is owl a tea. Wc of 8 0 cream 
of tartar may be put into a cup-of the patient's drink; 
as there is 6ceaſion; or he may drink a: deesQion ok 
tamarinds. which will both yyench his thirſt, an s 
mote a diſcharge by ſtool. 2 


"If camomile-tea' will fit upon his ſtomach, it is * 


very proper. drink in this diſeaſe- It may he ſharpened 


by adding to erery cupof the tea ten of r fifteen drops of 
the elixir of vitriol. 
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The food muſt be light, as panado or groat gruel, to 
which a little wine may 2 5 added, if the en be weak 
and low ; and they ought all to be ſharpened with the 
juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like, Ibe 
patient ought likewiſe to eat freely of ripe fruits, as 
roaſted apples, currant or gooleberry. tarts, preſerved 

cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only 
ſupports the ſpirſts, but counteracts the putrid tendency 
of the humours; for which reaſon the patient ought 
frequently to bexſipping ſmall quantities of Tome of the 


15 acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may de more 


agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained. 


If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be fre- 
quently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of gamomile 
owers. This, or an infuſion of the bark, Wſuch as 
can afford it, cannot fail to have a good effect. Fomen- 
tations of this kind not only relieve the head, by relax- 
ing the veſſels in the extremities, but as their contents 
are abſorbed, and taken into the ſyſtem, they may afliſk 
in preventing the putreſcency of the humours. 
MEDICI NE. ———If a vomit be given at the begin- 
ning of this fever, it will hardly fail to have a good 
effect; but if the fever has gone on for ſome Jays, and 
the ſymptoms are violent, vomits are. not quite ſo ſafe, 
The body however is always to be kept 8 gently open by | 
clyſters, or mild laxative medicines. © 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in putrig fevers. If 
there be ſigns of an inflammation, it may ſometimes be 
permitted at the firſt onſet ; but the repetition of it gene- 
rally proves hurtful. , 


Bliſtering plaſters are never to be uſed unleſs in the | 
et extremities. If the petechiæ or ſpots ſhould 

ddenly diſappear, the patient's pulſe fink remarkably, 
and ea delirium, with other bad 1 mptoms, come on, 
_ bliſtering may be permitted. In this caſe the bliſtering 
plaſters are to be applied to the head, and inſide of the 
legs or thighs. But as they are ſometimes apt to occa» 
tion a gangrene, we would rather recommend warm 
* 
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cataplaſms or Jon woe of muſtard and vinegar to be 


applied to the feet, having recourſe to bliſters only in 
the utmoſt extremities. 1 1 | 


It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 


the emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every oy 
or third hour, till it ſhall either vomit, purge, or throw 
the patient into a ſweat. This practice is very proper, 


provided it be not puſhed fo far ag to weaken the pa- 


tient. * 725 
A A very ridiculous notion has long preyailed, of ex- 


pelling the poiſonous matter of malighant diſeaſes by 


trifling doſes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines. In 
conſequence of this notion, the contrayerva- root, the 


cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been ex- 


tolled as infallible remedies. There is reaſon however 


to believe, that theſe ſeldom do much good. Where 


cordials are neceſſary, we know none that is ſuperior to 


ood wine; and therefore again recommend it both as 


the ſafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids and antiſeptics, 
are the only things to be relied on in the cure of malig- 


In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, when it 


is attended with purple, livid, or black ſpots, the Peru- 


vian bark muſt be adminiſtered. I have ſeen it, when 
joined with acids, prove ſucceſsful, even in cafes where 


the petechiz had the moſt threatening aſpect. But, to 


” 


anſwer this purpoſe, it muſt not only be given in large 


_ doſes, but duly perſiſted in. 


The beſt method of adminiſtering the bark is cer- 
tainly in ſubſtance. An ounce of it in powder may be. 
mixed with half an Engliſh pint of water, and the ſame _ 


quantity of red wine, and ſharpened with theelixir or the 
ſpirit of vitriol, which will both make it ſit eaſier on the 


. ſtomach, and render it more beneficial. Two or three. 
dunces of the ſyrup of lemon may be added, and two 


table-ſpoonfuls of the mixture taken every two hours, 
or oftener, if the ſtomach is able to bear it. . 


1 
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Thoſe who. cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may 
infuſe it in wine, as recommended in the preceding 
diſeaſe. EY 
If there be a bes looſenefs, Ho bark muſt be boil- 
edi in red wine with a little cinnamon, and ſharpened | 
with the elixir” of vitriol, as above. Nothing can be 
more beneficial in this kind of Iooſenefs than plenty 

of acids, and ſuch 1 as promote a gentle perſpira- 


If the patient be troubled with vomiting, + drachm of 
the falt of. wormwood, diſſolved in an ounce and half 
of freſh lemon. Juice, and made into a draught with an 
ounce of ſimple cinnamon water, and a bit of ſugar, 
may be given, and repeated as often as it is neceſſary. 


I ſwellings of the glands appear, their ſuppuration is 
to be promoted by the application of poultices, ripen- 
ing cataplaſms, &c. And as ſoon as there is any ap- 
pearance of matter in them, they” ought to be laid . 

and the poultices continued. 


L have known large ulcerous 400 Mk. out in 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this fever, 
of a livid gangrenous appearance, and, a inoſt putrid 
cadaverous ſmell. Theſe gradually healed, and the pa- 
tient recovered, by che plentiful uſe of Peruvian bark 
and wine, ſharpened with. the ſpirits of vitriol. 


For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend 
a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs; a dry ſituation ; ſufficient 
exerciſe in the open air; Ie food, and a mode- 
rate uſe of generous liquors. infection ought above 
all things to be avoided. No conſtitution is proof 
againſt it. I have known perſons ſeized with a putrid 
fever, by only making a fingle viſit to a patient in it; 
© others have caught it by- lodging. for one night in a 
town where it prevailed; and ſome by attending the 
M's of ſuch as died of it“. 

When 


. The late Sir John Pringle pe 6 a concern leſt theſe cautions 


ſhould * people from attending their friends or relations when 
afflicted 
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When a putrid feyer ſeizes any perſon in a family, 


the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the diſeaſo | 
from ſpreading. The ſick ought to. be placed in a large 


apartment, as remote from the reſt of the family as 


poſſible; he ought likewile to. be kept extremely clean, 


and ſhould have freſh air frequently let into his cham- 


ber; whatever comes from him ſhould be immediately 


removed, his linen ſhould be frequently: changed, and 


thoſe in health ought to avoid all e calling 


cation with him. 


Any one who is 1 of having Fl the 
infection, 3 immediately to take a vomit, and to 


work it ofi by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 


henſions ſtill continue, or ANY unfavourable en 
appear. 

The perſon ought W to take an nfafion of the 
bark and. camomile flowers for his ordinary drink; and 
| before he goes to bed, he may drink an Engliſh pint of 


7 5 ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of generous wine. 


have been frequently obliged to follow this courſe, 
when malignant tevers prevailed, and have likewiſe re- 
commended ir to others with conſtant ſucceſs. 


People generally fly to bleeding and purging as anti- 


dotes againſt infection; but theſe are ſo far from ſecuring 


them, that they often, by debilirating the Ways inereale | 


the danger. 


Thoſe who wait upon the ſick in putrid "Pak ths 5 


always to have a piece of ſpunge or a handkerchief 
dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to. ſmell. to whiks 


near the Patent They mage licewiſe to waſh Wan 


I aficed with ahead fevers. [told kin I lenny to 3 : 


unneceſſary attendance, and mentioned a-number of inftances whesg 


putrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were rather hurtful  _ 


than beneficial to the ſick. This ſagacious phytician agreed with 


me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful nurſe were tte , 


only neceſſaty attendants; and that all others not only endangered 


themſelves, but generally, by. their ſolieitude and ill directed care. 


hurt the ſick. 
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hands, and, if poſlible, to change. their clothes, before 
they 89 into OT 


* 
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or 1 * MILIARY FEVER. 


No rock SE, its name from the ſmall puſtules 
or bladders which appear on the ſkin, reſembling, 
in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of millet. The puſtules are 
either red or white, and ſometimes both are mixed 
together. : 
The whole body is ſometimes covered with puſtules; : 
but they are generally more numerous where the ſweat 
is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the back, &. A 
gentle ſweat, or moiſture on the ſkin, greatly promotes 
the eruption; but, when the ſkin is dry, the eruption is 
both more painful and dangerous. 


Sometimes this is a primary diſeaſe; but it is much 
oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, as the 
ſmall- pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fevers, 
&c. In all theſe caſes it is generally me elect of too 
hot a regimen or medicines. 


The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perſons of a relaxed habit. The young 
and the aged are more liable to it than thoſe in the 
vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more incident 
to women than men, eſpecially the delicate and the in- 
dolent, who, neglecting exerciſe, keep continually within 
doors, and live upon weak watery diet. Such females 

are extremely liable to be ſeized with this diſeaſe in 
childbed, and often loſe their lives by it. 


CAU8ES. The miliary fever is ſometimes oc- 
8 ow, violent paſſions or alfections of the mind; 
as 
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or THE MILIARY FEVER. . ity. 
as exceſſive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulneſs, &c. It may 


| likewiſe. be occaſioned by exceſſive watching, great 

evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy ſeaſons, eating 
too freely of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plums, cher- 
ries, cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or p! ovi- 


ſions which have been ſpoiled by rainy ſeaſons, long 


keeping, &c. may likewiſe cauſe miliary fevers. They 


may alſo be occaſioned by the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary f 


evacuation, as iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in 
men, or the menſtrual flux in women, . 

This diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes the 
effect of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy; it ma 
likewiſe be occaſioned by their exceſſive uſe of green 


traſh, and other unwholeſome things, in which pregnant | 


women are too apt to indulge. But its molt general 
cauſe is indolence. Such women as lead a ſedentary 
life, efpecially during pregnancy, and at the ſame time 
live groſsly, can hardly eſcape this diſeaſe in childbed. 


Hence it proves. extremely tatal to women of faſhion, . 3 


and likewiſe to thoſe women in manufacturing towns, 


who, in order to aſſiſt their huſbands, ſit cloſe within 


doors for almbſt the whole of their time. But among 

women who are active and laborious, who live in the 

country, and take ſufficient exerciſe without doors, _ 

diſeaſe is very little known. 

_- SYMPTOMS.-— When this is a primary diele K 
makes its attack, like moſt other eruptive fevers, with a 

Night ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by heat, loſs of 


ſtrength, faintiſhneſs, ſighing, a low quick pulſe, diffi- 


culty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppreſſion of 
the breaſt. The patient is reſtleſs, and ſometimes deli- 
rious ; the tongue appears white, and the hands ſhake, 
with often a burning heat in the palms; and in childbed- 


women the milk Opens goes aways, and = other diſ- 
charges ſtop. 


The patient feels In itching or Pr pain under 
the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules of a 
red or white colour begin to appear. Upon this the 
ſymptoms generally abate, the ed becomes more full 


"and. 
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and ſoft, the ſkin grows moiſter, and the ſweat, as the 
diſeaſe advances, begins to have a peculiar fœtid ſmell; 
the great load on the breaſt, and oppreſſion of the ſpirits, 
generally go off, and the cuſtomary evacuations gra- 
dually return. About the fixth or ſeventh day from 
the eruption, the puſtules begin to dry and fall off, 
En. occaſions a very difagreeable enge in the 
N 
It is impolble t to aſcertain the exaft time when * 
puſtules will either appear or go off. They generally 
tome out on the third or fourth day, when the eruption 
is critical; but, when ſymptomatical, they may appear 
at any time of the diſeaſe. _ ; 


| Sometimes the puſtules appear and vaniſh by turns. 
When that is the caſe; there is always danger; but when 
'_ they go in all of a ſudden, and do not appear again, the 
danger is very great. 


In childbed-women the puſtules are commonly at firſt 
filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yellowiſh. 
Sometimes they are interſperſed with puſtules of a red 

colour. When theſe only appear the diſeaſe * by 
the nameof a raſo. 


. REGIMEN. In all eruptive fevers, of „ 
kind, the chief point is to prevent the ſudden diſappear- 
ing of the puſtules, and to promote their maturation. 
For this purpoſe the patient muſt be kept in ſuch a tem- 
perature, as neither to puſh out the eruption too faſt, 
nor to cauſe it to retreat prematurely. _ The diet and 
drink ought therefore to be in a moderate degree 

- nouriſhing and cordial; but neither {trong nor heating. 

. The patient's chamber ought neither to be kept too hot 

nor cold; and he ſhould not be too much covered with * © 

clothes. Above all, the mind is to be kept eaſy and 
cheerful. Nothing ſo certainly makes an eruption go 
in as fear, or the apprehenſion of danger. 


The food muſt be weak chicken-broth with breed, 
panado; ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which 
may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the patient's 
irength requires, with a few grains of ſalt and a little 

| Ts , 
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fogar, Good apples roaſted or boiled; with other ripe 
fruits of an opening cooling nature, may be eaten. 


The drink may be ſuited to the ſtate of the patient's 
ſtrength and ſpirits. If theſe be pretty high, the drink 
ought to be weak; as water-gruel, aue or by de- -7 
coction mentioned below“. 
When the patient's ſpirits are low, a the be | 
does not riſe ſufficiently, his drink muſt be a little more 
generous; as wine-whey, or ſmall negus, ſharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon, and made ane or 
weaker as circhmſtances may require. 


Sometimes the miliary fever approaches towards " 
putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength muſt 
be ſupported with generous cordials, joined with acids; 
and, if the degree of putreſcence be great, the Peru- 
vian bark muſt be adminiſtered. If the head be much 
affected, the oy muſt de me open by n 
e 


. Take two ounces 5 of the 1 1 nden and Py —9 
quantity of ſarſaparilla, boil them in two Engliſh quarts of water. 
To the ſtrained de goction add à little white lugar, and let the patient 
wy it for his ordinary drink. 


+ In the commerciunt liter ar lum for the year 1735, we have |" | 
hiſtory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Straſburgh in " 55 
the months of November, December, and Januzry ; from which W 
learn the neceſſity of a temperate regimen in this malady, and likewiſe 
that phyſicians are not always the firſt who diſcover the proper treat- 
ment of diſeaſes. This fever made terrible havock even amo 
men of robuſt conſtitutions, and all medicine proved i in vain. They 

were, | ſeized. in an jnſtant with ſhivering, yawning, ſtretching, 1h „ 
pains in the back, ſuecekded by a moſt intenſe heat; at the ſame 3 
time there was a great loſs of ſtrength and appetite. On the ſeventh 
or .ninth day the miliary eruptions appeared, or ſpots like flea-bites, 
with great, anxiety, a delirium, reſtleſſneſs, and toffing in bed... FA 
Bleeding was fatal. While matters were in this unhappy ſituation, 
a midwife, of her own accord, gave to à patient, in the height of 
the diſeaſe, a clyſter of rain-water and butter without ſalt, and for 
his ordinary drink a quart of ſpring water, half a pint of generous 
wine, «the juice of a lemon, and vix ounces of the whit fugar, . +. 
gently boiled till a ſcum aroſe, and this with great ſucceſs; for the IS 
belly was Toon looſened, they rievous ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the 
atient was reſtored to his lenſes, and ſnatched: from the jaws of 
eath,” This practice was imitated by others with the like. ws hh 


effects. 
5 - MEDICINE, | 


RAS Ne 


* 


4s 3 
MEDICINE.— If the food and drink be properly | 
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regulated, there will be little occaſion for medicine in 
this diſeaſe. - Should the eruption however not rife, or 
the ſpirits flag, it will not only be neceſſary to ſupport 
the patient with cordials, but likewiſe to apply bliſter- 
ing plaſters. The moſt proper cordial, in this caſe, is 
_ wine, which may either be taken in the patient's 


food or drink; and if there be ſigns of putreſcence, 


the bark and acids may be mixed with wine, as directed 
fo et, Cape AC ng” Hons | 

Some recommend bliſtering through the whole courſe 
of this diſeaſe ; and where Nature flags, and the erup- 
tion comes and goes, it may be neceflaty to keep up a 
ſtimulus, by a continual ſuceeſſion of ſmall bliſtering 
plaſters; but we would not recommend above one at a 


time. If however the pulſe ſhould fink remarkably, - 


the puſtules fall in, and the head be affected, it will be 


& 
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neceſſary to apply ſeveral bliſtering plaſters to the moſt 
ſenſible parts, as the inſide of the legs and thighs, &c. 


Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in this diſeaſe, and ſome- 


times it does much kurt, as it weakens the patient, and 
depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never to be attempt - 


ed unleſs by the advice of a phyſician. We mention 


this, becauſe it has been cuſtomary to treat this diſeaſe 
in childbed-women by plentiful bleeding, and other 
evacuations, as if it were highly inflammatory. But 
this practice is generally very unſafe. Patients in this 
fituation bear evacuations very ill. And indeed the 
diſeaſe ſeems often to be 
inflammatory nature. 

Though this fever is often occaſioned in childbed- 


vomen by too hot a regimen, yet it would be r 


to leave that off all of a ſudden, and have recourſe to a 
very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We have 
reaſon, to believe, that ſupporting the patient's ſpirits, 
and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much 
ſafer than to have recourſe ts artificial ones, as theſe, 


by finking the ſpirits, ſeldom fail to increaſe the 


danger. | 
. if 


% 
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* 


If che diſeaſe proves tedious, or the recovery ſlow, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either 


- 


be taken in ſybſtance, or en in wine or e as | 


the patient inclines. 


The miliary fever, like Nr BASS diſcaſes;” re- 
quires gentle purging, which ſhould not be neglected, 
as ſoon as the fever is = off, and the ue 81 5 
will permit. 

To prevent this diſeaſe, a pure dry air, Eule — 
erciſe, and wholeſome food, are neceſſary. Pr 
women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, and take daily 
as much exerciſe as they can bear, avoiding all green 
traſhy fruits, and other unwholeſome things; and when 
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IS fa takes its name from-a remnidlion of the 
| ſymptoms, which happens ſometimes ſooner, and 
N. ee later, but generally before the eighth day. 

The remiſſion is commonly preceded by a gentle ſweat, 
after which the patient ſeems greatly relieved, but in a 
few hours the fever returns. Theſe remiſſions return 
at very irregular periods, and are ſometimes of longer, 
ſometimes of ſhorter duration; the nearer however 
that the fever approaches to a or EY ws. 
danger is the leſs. _ 


CAUSES.—-Remiftting fevers pi in * r 
countries abounding with wood and ſtagnating water; 
but they prove moſt fatal in places where great heat and 
moiſture are combined, as in ſome parts of Africa, the 


* of _ in the _ Indies, &c. where re- 
mitting 
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2 OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 
mitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and prove 
yery fatal. They are molt frequent in cloſe calm wea- 
er, eſpecially after rainy ſeaſons, great inundations, or 
the like. No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted 
from the attack of this fever; but it chiefly ſeizes per- 
ſons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habita- 
tions, breathe an impure ſtagnating air, take little exer- - 
ciſe, and uſe unwholeſome diet. 5 
_ . SYMPTOMS.——The firſt ſymptoms of this fever 
are generally yawning, ſtretching, pain, and giddineſs in 
the with alternate fits of heat and cold. Some- 
times the patient is affected with a delirium at the very 
firſt attack. There is a pain and ſometimes a ſwelling, 
about the region of the ſtomach, the tongue is white, 
the eyes and {kin frequently appear yellow, and the pa- 
tient is often afflicted with bilious vomitings. The pulſe 
is ſometimes a little hard, but ſeldom full, and the blood, 
when let, rarely ſhews any ſigns of inflammation. Some 
patients are exceedingly coſtive, and others are afflicted 
with a very troubleſome looſeneſs. e W- 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſymptoms of this 
difeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and ghe conſtitution of the patient. 
I bey may likewiſe be greatly changed by the method 
of treatment, and by many other circumſtances too 
"tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious ſymptoms 
predominate; ſometimes the nervous, and at other times 
the putrid. Nor is it at all uncommon to find a ſuc- 
ceſſion of each of theſe, or even a complication of them 
at the ſame time, in the ſame: perſon. * _ IO 
__ REGIMEN.——The regimen muſt be adapted to 
the prevailing fymptoms. When there are any ſigns of 
inflammation, the diet muſt be flender, and the drink 
weak and diluting. But when nervous or putrid ſymp- 
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_ toms occur, it will be neceſſaryito ſupport the patient 
1 : h Fa 
_ with food and liquors of a more generous nature, ſuch 
ee are recommended in the immediately preceding 
1 fevers. We muſt however be very cautious in the uſe 


674 dings of a heating quality, as this fever is frequently 
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proper medicines. e ae a, Oh watt 
ever the ſymptoms are, the patient ought to be 


ſhould be large, and frequently ventilated by letting in 


freſh air at the doors or windows. It ought likewife to 
be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the like. 


His linen, bed-clothes, &c: ſhould be frequently changed, 
and all his exerements immediately removed. Though 
theſe things have been recommended before, we think 
it _neceffary to repeat them here, as they are of more 
3 3 to the ſick than practitioners are apt to 


ME DICINE. -In order to cure this fever, we muſt 


endeavour to bring it to a fegular intermiſſion. This. - 


intention may be promoted by bleeding, if there be 
any ſigns of inflammation; but when that is not the 


eaſe, bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it 
will weaken the patient and prolong the diſeaſe. A 


vomit however will feldom be improper, and is gene- 
rally of great fervice. Twenty or thirty grains of 
ipecacuanha will anſwer this purpoſe very well; but; 
where it can be obtained, we would rather recommend 
a grain or two of tartar emetic, with five or fix grains 
of ipecacuanha, to be made into a draught, and given 


„The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Edinburgh, in his inaugural dif- 


ſertation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the 


following obſervation :. “ Induſia, lodices, ac ſtragula, ſzpius ſunt 
mutanda, ac aëri exponenda; fœces ſordeſque quam primum re- 
movendæ; oportet etiam ut loca quibus ægri decumbunt ſint ſalu- 
bria, et aceto conſperſa; denique ut ægris cura quanta maxima 
proſpiciatur. Compertum ego habed, medicum hæe ſedulo obſer- 
vantem, quique ea exequi poteſt, multo magis ægris profuturum, 
quam medicum peritiorem hiſce commodis deſtitutum. “ 


« The patier t's ſhirt, bed-clorhes, and bedding, ought frequently © 


to be changed, and expoſed to the air, and all his excrements imme- 
diately removed; the bed-chamber ſhould be well yentilated, and 
frequently ſprinkled with vinegar ; in ſhort, every attention ſhould 
be paid to the patient. I can affirm, that a phyſician who puts 
theſe in pratice wil! much ofterier ſucceed than one who is even 
more ſkilful, but has not opportunity of uſing theſe means,” ? 
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changed into a continual by an hot regimen, and im- 8 


kept cool, quiet, and clean: - His apartment, if pofſible, 
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195 OF THE SMALL-POX. 
for a vomit. This may be repeated once or twice at 
proper intervals, if the ſickneſs or nauſea continues. 
I be body ought to be kept open either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
manna, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electuary, cream of 
tartar, tamarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; but all 
ſtrong or draſtic purgatives are to be carefully avoided. 
By this courſe the fever in a few days may generally 
be brought to a pretty regular or diftin& intermiſſion, 
in which caſe the Peruvian bark may be adminiſtered, 
and it will ſeldom fail to perfect the cure. It is needleſs 
here to repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we 
have already had occafion frequently to mention them. 


The moſt likely way to avoid this fever is to uſe a 
wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the moſt ſcru- 
pulous attention to cleanlineſs, to keep the body warm, 
to take ſufficient exerciſe, and in hot countries to avoid 
damp ſituations, night air, Aon, e and the like. 
In countries where it is endemical, the beſt preventive 
medicine which we can recommend, is the Peruvian 
bark, which may either be chewed, or infuſed in brandy 
or wine, &c. Some recommend ſmoking tobacco as 
very beneficial in marſhy countries, both for the preven- 
rion of this and intermitting fevers. 


. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
, OF THE SMALL-POX. 


Hs diſeaſe, which originally came from Arabia, 

is now become ſo general, that very few eſcape it ' 
at one time of life or another. It is a moſt contagious 
malady ; and has for many years proved the ſcourge of 
Europe. 8 


The 


F 
OF THE SMWALL-POX. i977 
The ſmall-pox generally appear towards the ſpring. 
They, are frequent in ſummer, leſs ſo in autumn, and 
leaſt of all in winter. Children are moſt liable to this 
diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe food is unwholeſome, Who 
want proper exereiſe, and abound with grols OY 
run the greateſt hazard from it. ö 
The diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into the diſtinct and con- 
fluent kind; the latter of which is always attended with 
danger. There are likewiſe other di inctions of the 
ſmall-pox; as the cryſtalline, the bloody, &. 
CAUSES.——The ſmall-pox is commonly caught by 
infection. Since the diſeaſe was firſt brou 3g into 
Europe, the infection has neyer been wholly e 8 
ed, nor have any proper methods, as far as I know, 
been taken for that purpoſe; ſo that now it has become 


in a manner conſtitutional. Children who have over- 
heated themſelves by running, wreſtling, &c. or adults: 


after a debauch, are molt apt to be ſeized with the imall. 2 


pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This diſeaſe is ſo one known -- 
that a minute deſcription of it is unneceſſary. Children 
commonly look a lle dull, ſeem liſtleſs and drowſy 
for a few days before the more violent ſymptoms of the 
ſmall-pox appear. They are likewiſe more inclined to. 
drink than uſual, have little appetite for ſolid food, com- 

in of wearineſs, and, upon taking exerciſe, are apt 
to ſweat. Theſe are ſucceeded by flight. fits of cold 
and heat in turns, which, as the time of the eruption 
approaches, become more violent; and are accompanied 
with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, &e. The 
pulſe is quick, with a great heat of the ſkin, and reſtleſs- | 
neſs. When the patient drops aſleep, he wakes in a 
kind of horror, with a ſudden ſtart, which is a very 
common ſymptom of the approaching eruption; . a 
ana convulſion-fits in very young children. 


About the third or fourth day from the a A 


| ſickening; the ſmall-pox generally begin to appear; 


ſometimes indeed they appear ſooner, but that is no 
favourable fymptom. At firſt they very nearly reſem- 
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ble fea-bites; and are ſeonelt een on ai face, 
arms, and breaſt. 

The moſt. favourable . are a a flow eruptioh, 
and an abatement of the fever as ſoon as the puſtules 
appear. In a mild diftin@ kind of ſmall-pox the puſtules 
- ſeldom appear before the fourth day from the time of 
| fickening, and they generally keep coming out gradually 

Tor (ſeveral days after. Puſtules which are diſtin&, with 
a florid red baſis, and which fill with thick purulent 
matter, firſt of a-whitiſh, an afterwards of a yalowiln 
colour, are the belt. | 

A livid brown colour of the puſtules i is an 3 
able ſymptom; as alſo when they are ſmall and flat, 
with black ſpecks in the middle. Puſtules which con · 
tain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great number 
of pox on the face is always attended with danger. It 
is likewiſe a very bad fign when they. run into one - 
another. 

It is a moſt unfavourable Greig when 8 

or purple, brown or black ſpots are interſperſed among 
the puſtules. Theſe are figns of a putrid diſſolution of 
the blood, and ſhew the danger to be very great. Bloody 
ſtools or urine, with a ſwelled belly, are bad ſymptoms; 
as is alſo. a continual ſtrangury. Pale urine and a 
violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are ſigns 
of an approaching delirium, or of convulſion-fits. 
When the face does not fwell. or falls before the pox 
come to maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face 
begins to fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and at 
the ſame time the hands and feet begin to ſwell. the pa- 
tient generally does well; but when theſe do not ſucceed 

do each other, there is reaſon to apprehend. danger. 

When the tongue is covered with a brown cruſt, it is an 
unfavourable fymptom. Cold ſhivering fits coming on 
at the height of the diſeaſe are likewiſe unfavourable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affec- 
von of the nervaus lyſtem, i is a bad ſign; but ſometimes 
it is Baca vy Orme, or a diſordered ſtomach. . _ 


. | | REGIMEN, 


«REGIMEN. —— When the firſt ſymptoms. of the 


ſmall-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed. and 
often fly to the uſe of medicine, to the great danger of 
the patient's life. } have known children, to appeaſe 


the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliſtered, and puiged, 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 


ſmall-pox, to ſuch. a degree, that Nature was not only 


diſturbed in her operation, but rendered unable to ſup- 
port the puſtules after they were out; ſo that the patient, 
exhauſted by mere eyacuations, ſunk under the diſeaſe. 
When convulſions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. 
Immediately ſome noſtrum is applied, as if this were 
a primary diſeaſe; whereas it is only a ſymptom, and 


far from being an unfavourable one, of the 3 i 


eruption. As the fits generally go off before the actu 
appearance of the ſmall- pox, it is attributed to the medi» 


cine, which by this means acquires a reputation without 


any merit“. 


All that is, generally ſpeaking, neceſſary during the 
eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and eaſy, 
allowing him to drink freely of ſome weak diluting 
liquors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gruels, 
&c. He ſhould not be confined to bed, but ſhould fit - 


up as much as he is able, and ſhould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food 
ought to be very light; and he ſhould be as little diſturb» 
ed with company as poſſible. n 

Much miſchief is done at chis period by confining 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or ſudorific medicines. Ky thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increal 
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the fever, 
and puſhes out the puſtules prematurely, This has num 
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* Convulſion. fits ate no doubt very alarming, but their effects 


are often ſalutary. They ſeem to be one of the means made uſe of 
by Nature an the force of a fever. I have always obſerved 
0 


the fever abated, and ſometimes quite removed, after one or more 
convulfon-fits. This readily accounts for convulſions being a fa- 


vourable ſymptom in the tever which precedes the eruption of the 


ſaall-pox, as every thing that mitigates this fever leſſens the eruption. 
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| herleſs ill effects. It not only. increaſes the number of 


puſtules, but _ likewiſe: tends to make them run into one 


another; and when they have been puſhed out with too 

-great violence, they, N fall in beſare they come 
to maturity. | 

Ihe gaod women, as ; ſoon as then 100 the oct 

begin to appear, commonly ply their tender charge with 


cordials, ſaffron, and marigold- teas, wine, punch, and 


even brandy itſelf. All theſe are given with a view, as 


they term it, to throw out the eruption. from the heart. 


This, like moſt other popular miſtakes, is the abuſe of a 
very juſt obſervation, Mat when. there is a moiſture on the © 


Ain, the pox riſe better, and the patient is eaſier, than guhen 
it continues dry and parched. But that is no reaſon for 


- forcing. the patient into a ſweat. Sweating never re- 
| hieves unleſs where it comes ſpontaneouſly, or is the 


effect of drinking weak diluting liquors. 


Children are often fo peeviſh, that they will not lic 
a: bed without a nurſe conſtantly by them. Indulging 
them in this, we have reaſon to believe, has mauy bad 


effects both upon the nurſe and child. Even the natural 


heat of the nurſe cannot fail to augment the fever of 
the child; but if ſhe too proves feveriſh, which is often 
the caſe, the danger muſt be increaſed*, 

Laying ſeveral children who have the ſmall-pox i in 
the ſame bed has many ill conſequences. They ought 


if poſſible never to be in the ſame chamber, as the 


perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. all tend to augment 
the fever, and to heighten the diſeaſe. It is common 
among n to ſee two or three children lying in the 
ſame bed, with ſuch a load of puſtules that even their 


_ ſkins tick together. One can hardly view a fcene of 


this kind without being ſickened by the Wir. But 


* = 3 a . per had the ſmall-pox NY fo infect- | 


ed by lying conſtantly a- bed with a child in a bad kind of fmall- -POX, 
that ſhe had not only a great number of puſtules'which broke out all 
| over her body, but afrerwards a malignant fever, which terminate d 
in a humber of impoſthumes or boils, and from which ſhe narrowly 
_ eſcaped with her life. We me tion this to put others upon their 
gaars _ the * of this virulent infeRion. * 


how 
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how muſt the eſfluvia affect the poor Patients many of 
whom periſh by this -uſage?*. 


A very dirty cuſtom prevails among the "ee ils 

of people, of allowing children in the ſmall-· pox to keep 
on the ſame linen during the whole period of that loath- 
ſome diſeaſe. This is done leſt they ſhould catch cold; 


but it has many ill conſequences. The linen becomes 3 


hard by the moiſture which it abſorbs, and frets the 
tender ſkin. It likewiſe occaſions a bad ſmell, which is 
very pernicious both to the patient and thoſe about him, | 
beſides, the- filth and ſordes which adhere to the linen 
being reſorbed, or taken up agen into ns bodys greatly 
augment the diſeaſG. 

A patient ſhould not be ſuffered to be l in — 
internal diſeaſe, far leſs in the ſmall-pox. Cutaneous 
diſorders: are often occationed by naſtineſs. alone, ane 
are always increaſed by it. Were the patient's lineſf to 
be changed every day, it would greatly refreſh him. 
Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thoroughly, 


dry. It ought likewiſe to By, PR on 2 825 patient is | 
moſt cool. 


So ſtrong is the vulgar MG: in this country, not- 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt the hot regi- 


men in the ſmall-pox, that numbers {till fall a facrifice - 


to that error | have ſeen poor women travelling in 
the depth of winter, and carrying their children alon 
with them in the. ſmall-pox, and have frequently 'ob-. 
ſerved others begging by the way-ſide, with infants in 
their arms covered with ms DI gs yet I could never 


e 


jets FS 
0 This obſervarion'is Ikewiſe applicable to Nb work houſcs, | 
&c. where numbers of children happen to have the ſmall-pox at the 
ſame time. I have ſeen above forty children cooped up in one apart- 
ment all the while they had this diſeaſe, without any of them being 


admitted to breathe the freſh air. No one can be at à lofs 40 fee 


the impropriety of ſuch conduct. It ought to be a rule, not only in 


hoſpitals for the ſmall-pox, but likewiſe for other diſeaſes, that no | 


patient ſhould be within ſight or hearing of another. "This is a 
matter to which too little regard is paid. In moſt hoſpitals and 


infirmaries, the fick, the dying. a and the dead, are often to be ſeen. in | 
the ſame apartments WTR 4 Es 
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learn that one of theſe children died by this ſort of 
treatment. This is certainly a ſufficient proof of the 
fafety at leaſt, of expoſing patients in the ſmall-pox to 
| the open air. There can be no reaſon however for ex- 
poſing them to public view. It is now very common 
in the environs of great towns to meet patients in the 
 fmail-pox on the public walks. This practice, however 
well it may ſuit the purpoſes of boaſting inoculators, 
is dangerous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws 
of humanity and ſound policy. 4 N 
The food in this difeaſe ought to be very light, and 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled with 
equal quantities of milk and water, good apples roaſted 
or boiled with milk, and ſweetened with a little ſugar, 
Wo RS ENLIST CET Ot 
I be drink may be equal parts of milk and water, 
dear ſweet whey, barley-water, or thin mY c. After 
the pox are full, butter-milk, being of an opening and 
deanfing nature, is a very proper drink. | 
© MEDICINE.——This d.ſeaſe is generally divided 
into four different periods, viz. the fever which precedes 
the eruption, the eruption itſelf, the ſuppuration, or 
- maturation of the puſtules, and the ſecondary 'fever._ 
It has already been obſerved, that little more is ne- 


_ - ceflary during the primary fever than to keep the patient 


cool and quiet; allowing him to drink diluting liquors, 
and bathing his feet frequently in warm water. Though 
this be generplly the ſafeſt courſe that can be taken with 
infants, yet adults of a ſtrong conſtitution and plethoric 

habit ſometimes require bleeding. When a full pulſe, 
x dry ſkin, and other ſymptoms of inflammation render 


- this operation neceſſary, it ought to be performed; but, 


' --unleſs theſe ſymptoms are urgent, it is ſafer to let it 


alone; if the body is bound, emollient clyſters may be 
thrown in. 72 5 . . | 
If there is a great nauſea or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile-tea or lukewarm water may be drank, 
in order to clean” the ſtomach. At the beginning of a 
fever, Nature generally attempts a diſcharge, either w_ 
PR” Che! Wards 
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wards or downwards, which, if promoted by gentle 


means, would (ng greatly to. abate the vioouen of the | 


diſeaſe. 


Though every method hs to be” dts A 5 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too 

great an eruption; yet after the puſtules have made 
their appearance, our buſineſs is to promote the ſuppu- 


ration, by diluting drink, light food, and, if Nature 
ſeems to flag, by generous cordials. When a low, 
creeping. pulſe, faintiſnneſs, and great loſs. of ſtrength, 


render corclials neceflary, we would recommend good 
wine, which may be made into negus, with an equal > 
quantity of water, and ſharpened with the juice of 


orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine. whey, 
ſharpened as above, is likewiſe a proper drink in this 
caſe; great care however muſt be taken not to over- 
heat the patient by any of theſe things. This, inſtead 


of promoting, would retard the eruption. 


Ihe riſing of the ſmall. pax is often prevented by che 

violence of the fever; in this caſe the cool regimen is. 
ſtrictly to be obſerved. . The patient's chamber muſt 
not only be kept cool, but he ought likewiſe IN 
to be taken out ot bed, and to be lightly covered WI 
clothes while in it. 


Exceſſive reſtleſſneſt often ente the riſing as 


filling of the ſmall-pox. When. this happens, gentle 
_ opiates are neceſſary. Theſe however ought always to 
be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. To an infant, a 
tea · ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given every 


ſive or ſix hours till it has the defired effect. An adult. 


will require a table · ſpoonful in order tee anſwer en, 
l 


If the patient bis troubled with a ftrangury, or „ 


preſſion of urine, which often happens in the ſmall- 


pox he ſhould be frequently taken out of Bed, and, if 


be able, ſhould walk ' acroſs the room with his feet 


ſet on his knees in bed, and ſhould endeavour to 


huis urine as often as he can. When theſe do not 


bare. When he cannot do this, he may be IE by 
uc- 
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ceed, a tea-ſpoonful' of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre may be - 


_ vecalionally mixed with his drink. Nothing more * 


certainly relieves the patient, or is more beneficial in the 
eee than a plentiful diſcharge of urine. | 


If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and chap- 
ped; it ought to be frequently waſhed, and the throat 


gargled with water and e harpened with A n 
vinegar or currant jelly. 


During the riſing of the ſrnall- -pox, it frequently Is 


bappens that the patient is eight or ten days without a 
ſtool. This not only tends to heat and inflame the 
blood, but the fœces, by lodging fo long in the body, 
become acrid, and even putrid; from whence bad con- 
ſequences mult enſue. It will therefore be proper, 
when the body is bound, to throw in an emollient cly- 
ſter every ſecond or third day, through the whole courſe 
of the diſeaſe. | This will "grey _ ans veheve the 


pat tent. * 


- When petechiæ, or le black or urid ſpots ap- 
among the ſmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muſt 
kame diele be adminiſtered in as large doſes as the 
patient's ſtomach can bear. For achlld, two drachms 
of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces 
of common water, one ounce of ſimple cinnamon- 
water, and two ounces of the ſyrup of orange or lemon. 
This may be ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol, and a 
table - poonful of it given every hour. If it be given 
to an adult in the ſame form, he may take at leaſt three 
or four ſpoonfuls every hour. This medicine ought 


not to be trifled with, but muſt be adminiſtered as 


quently as the ſtomach can bear it; in which caſe it will 
often produce very happy effects. I have frequently ſeen 
the petechiæ difappear, and the ſmall-pox, which had a 
very threatening aſpect, riſe and fill with laudable 

matter, by the uſe of the bark and acids. | 
The patient's drink ought likewiſe in this caſe to be 
generous as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated with ſpirits 
of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of currants, 
: or r ſuch like. - His food muſt conſiſt of apples roaſted or 
* bailed, 
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boiled, 3 2 plums, and other fraite of an 
acid nature. | 


The bark 8 acids are not only . Sit 

petechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but likewiſe in the 
lymphatic or cryſtalline ſmall-pox, where the matter is 
thin, and not duly prepared. The Peruvian bark ſeems 
to poſſeſs a ſingular power of aſliſting Nature in prepar- 
ing laudable pus, or what is called good matter; con- 

ſequently it muſt be beneficial both in this and other 


diſeaſes, where the criſis depends on a ſuppuration. 1 


have often obſerved where the ſmall-pox were flat, and. 
the matter contained in them quite clear and tranſparent, 
and where at firſt they had the appearance of runnin 


into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidulated ass 


above, changed the colour and conſiſtence of 7g matter, | 
and produced the moſt happy effects. 


When the eruption ſubſides ſuddenly, or; a. as the good | 


women term it, when the ſmall-pox ſtrike in, before they 8 5 


have arrived at maturity, the danger is very great. In 

this caſe bliſtering · plaſters muſt be immediately applied 
to the wriſts. and ancles, and the patient” $ your lupe . 

ported with cordials. | 


| Sometimes bleeding has a failing effect in e 8 2 
the puſtules after they have ſubſided; but it requires 


{kill _ know when this is proper, or to what length the Foy 


patient can bear it, Sharp cataplaſms however may be 
applied to the feet and hands, as they tend to promote 
the ſwelling of theſe parts, and by that means to draw 
the humours towards the extremities. ,_ - : 
Ihe moſt dangerous period of this diſeaſe i is thay we 
call the ſecondary fever. This generally comes on 
When the ſmall-pox begin to blacken, or turn on the 


face; and moſt of thoſe who die of the {mall-pox are 
carried off by this fever. | 


Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the ſmall. 1 
pox, to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools. Her endea- 
vours this way are by no means to be counteracted; but 


promoted, and the patient at the ſame time ſupported 4, 


| dy food and Wen of a e and n nature. 
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If, at the approach of the ſecondary fever, the pulſe 


de very quick, hard, and ſtrong, the heat intenſe; and 
the breathing laborious; with other ſymptoms of an in- 


flammation of the breaſt, the patient muſt immediately 


be bled. The quantity of blood to be ter muſt be re- 


_ gulated by the patients ſtrengths age, and the urgency 
of the ſymptoms. | 


But, in the a ſever; if the patient be faintiſh, 
the puſtules become ſuddenty pale, and if there be great 
coldneſs of the extremities, bliſtering plaſters muſt be 
applied. and the patient muſt be ſupported with generoꝶs 
cordials. Wine and even ſpirits have ſometimes 28 7 
given in ſuch caſes with amazing fueceſs. * 


As the ſecondary fever is in great meaſure, if not 


, ovring to the abſorption of the matter, it would. 
ſeem highly conſonant to reaſon, that the puſtules, 28 
1 as they come to maturity, ſhould be opened. This 


is every day practiſed in other phlegmons which tend 


to rapparathen and there ſeems to be no cauſe why it 


ſhould be leſs proper here. On the contrary, we have 


reaſon to believe, that by this means the ſecondary fever 
might always be leſſened, and often wholly prevented. 


The puſtules ſhould be opened when they begin to 


turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceffary for 
_ "this operation. They may either be opened with a 

lancet or a needle, and the matter abſorbed by a little 
dry lint. As the puſtules are generally firſt ripe on the 


face, it will be proper to begin with opening theſe, and 


the others in courſe as they become ripe: The puſt 
generally fill again, a ſecond or even à third wh 5 
which cauſe the operation muſt be repeated, or packer 


continued as long as there is any e ene appear- 
ance of matter in the puſtules. 


We have reaſon to believe that this operation, ra. 


tional as it is, has been neglected from a piece of miſ- 
taken tenderneſs in parents. They believe that it muſt 


give great pain to the poor child; and therefore would 


rather fee it die than have it thus tortured. This notion 
however is entirely without foundation. Þ have fre- 


« quently. 


| * W 
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ntly opened the puſtules when the patient did not 


. 


ſuppoſe it were attended with a liitle pain, that is no- 
thing in compariſon to the advantages which ariſe from 
Opening the puſtules not only prevents the reſorp- 


me, without his being in the leaſt ſenſible of it; but 


N Wy. 


tion of the matter into the blood, bur-likewiſe takes of. 
the tenſion of the ſkin, and by that means greatly re- 


lieves the patient. It likewiſe tends to prevent the 


pitting, which is a matter of no ſmall importance. Acrid - 


matter, by lodging long in the puſtules, cannot fail to 
corrode the tender ſkin; by which many a handſome 
face becomes ſo deformed as hardly to bear a relem- 
blance to the human figure, 

It is generally neceſſary, after the ſmall-pox are gon 
off, to purge the patient. If however the body has 
been open through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, or if 
butter-milk and other things of an opening nature have 
been drank freely after the height of the '{mall-pox, 
purging becomes leſs neceſſary; but it ought never 


| wholly to be negleted. - _ „ 2 
For very young children, an infuſion of ſenna and _ * 


prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be ſweetened with 


coarſe ſugar, and given in ſmall quantities till it operates. 


| Thoſe who are farther advanced muſt take medicines of 
a ſharper nature. For example, a child of five on fiz 
years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhu-. 


barb in powder over night, and the ſame quantity of . 1 


jalap in powder next morning. This may be wrought 


off with freſh broth or water-gruel, and may be repeat. 


ed three or four times, five or fix days intervening be- 


tween each doſe. For children further advanced, and 


Though this operation, can never do harm, yet it is only ne- 
ceſſary when the patient has a great load of ſmali-pox, or when the 
matter which they contain is of ſo thin and acrid a nature, that 
there is reaſon to apprehend bad conſequences from its being too 

ickly reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of circulating 

umours. 1 þ 2 6 1 * 4 7T hg b * 8 
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adults, the doſe muſt be increaſed. in proportion to the 
5 and conſtitution“. 
When impoſthumes happen HOY ths ſmiall-pox; which 
is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought to ſuppura- 
tion as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripening poultices; 
and when they have been opened, or have broke of their 
own accord, the patient muſt be purged. The Peruvian 
bark and a milk Aut! will likewiſe be uſeful in this 
Gale.” 


When a cough, a Kul of breathing, or * 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the ſmall-pox, 
the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the air is good, 

and put upon a courſe of aſſes milk, with ſuch exerciſe 
as he can bear. For further direQtions in this caſe, ſee 
| 9 Conſumptions.” 25 6 


OF INOoSuLAT TON. 


Though no diſcaſe, after it is formed, baffles as 
powers of medicine more effectually than the ſmall-pox, 
yet more may be done before-hand to render this diſeaſe 

_ favourable than any one we know, as almoſt, all the 

danger from it may be prevented by inoculation. This 

falutary invention has been known in Europe above 
half a century; but, like molt other uſeful diſcoveries, | 
it has till of late made but flow progreſs. It muſt 
however be acknowledged to the honour of this country, 
that inoculation. has met with a more favourable-re- 
ception here, than among any of our neighbours. It is 
ſtill however far from being general, which we have 
/ reaſon to fear will be the caſe, as long as the practice 
Continues in the hands of the faculty. 


No diſcovery can be of general utility, while the 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the 
. of hs ſmall-pox been e as a fa- 


ene "OO of ws been eme after hs 8 to give 
one, two, three, four, or five grains of calomel, according to tbe 

age of the patient, over night, and to work it off next morning with 
& ſuitable ns of jalap. _. | 


A 
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ſhion and not as à medical diſcovery, or had it been TY 


practiſed by the ſame kind of operators here, as it is in 


thoſe countries from whence we learned it, it had long 
ago been univerſal. The fears, the jealouſies, the pre- 
judices, and the oppoſite intereſts of the faculty, are, 
and ever will be, the moſt effectual obſtacles to the 
progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery, Hence it is that 
the practice of inoculation never became in any mea- 
ſure general, even in England, till taken up by men 
Not bred to phyſic. Theſe have not only rendered 


the practice more extenſive, but likewiſe more ſafe, andèꝰ 


by acting under leſs reſtraint than the regular practi- 
tioners, have taught them that the patient's greateſt 
danger aroſe, not from the want of care, but from the 
exceſs of it. eee e +: 8 
They know very little of the matter, who impute the 
ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior ſkill, 
* either in preparing the patient or communicating the 
diſeafe. - Some of them indeed, from a ſordid deſire of 
engroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, pretend to 
have LET ſecrets or noſtrums for preparing 
ee for inoculation, which never fail of ſucceſs. 
ut this is only a pretence calculated to blind the igno- 
rant and inattentive. Common ſenſe and prudence 


alone are ſufficient both in the choice of the ſubject and 


management of the operation. Whoever is poſſeſſed 
of theſe may perform this office for his children when- 
ever he finds it convenient, provided they be in a good 
TT Wot o 
This ſentiment is not the reſult of theory, but of ob- 
ſervation. Though few phyſicians have had more oppor- 
tunities of trying inoculation in all its different forms, fo 
little appears to me to depend on thoſe, generally rec- 
koned important circumſtances, of preparing the body, 
communicating the infection by this or the other me- 
thod, &c. that for ſeveral years paſt I have perſuaded 
the parents or-nurſes to perform the whole themſelves, 
and have found that method followed with equal _—_ : 
Ber Cami ie ao Ys, IE While 
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while it is free from any inconveniences that attend 
the other*. 7 C a 5p Proitoar 
The ſmall-pox may be communicated-in a great 
variety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 
and fucceſs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the . 
practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to chil. 
dren, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, and 
putting into the wound a little matter taken from a ripe 
puſtule. On the coaſt of Barbary they paſs a thread 
wet with the matter through the ſkin between the thumb _ 
and fore-finger ; and in ſome of the ſtates of Barbary, 

\ - inoculation is performed by rubbing in the variolous 
matter. between the thumb and fore-finger, or on other 
parts of the body. I he practice of communicating the 
imall-pox, by rubbing the variolous matter upon the 
ſkin, has been long known in many parts of Aſia and 
Europe, as well as in Barbary, and has generally gone 
by the name of buying the ſmall-pox. MY 
The preſent method of inoculating in Britain is to 
make two or three flanting inciſions in the arm, fo 
ſuperficial as not to pierce quite through the ſkin, with 
à hancet wet with freſh matter taken from a ripe puſtule; 
afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and left without 


A critical ſituation, too often to be met with, firſt put me upon 
trying this method. A gentleman who had loſt all his children ex- 
<ept one fon by the natural ſinall-pox, was determined to have lum 
inoculated. He told me his intention, and deſired I would perſuade 
the mother and grandmòther, &c. of its propriety, But that was 
impoſſible. They were not to be perſuaded, and either could not 
get the better of their fears, or were determined againft conviction. 
t was always a point with me, not to perform the operation without 


tze conſent of the parties concerned. | therefore adviſed the father, 


after giving his ſon a doſe or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who 
had the fmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the 
puſtules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as ſoon as 
he came home te take his ſan apart, and give his arm a ſlight ſcratch 
with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and 
take no farther notice of it. All this he punctually performed; and 
at the uſual period the ſmall- pox made their appearance, which 
were of an exceeding good kind, and ſo mild as not to confine the 
boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations knew but the 
diſeaſe had come in the natural way, till the boy was well. 

any 


EF 
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cutting inſtrumenc, 
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any dreſſing. Some make uſe of a lancet covered win 
the dry matter; but this is leſs certain, and ought never 
to be uſed unleſs where freſh matter cannot be obtained: 


when this is the caſe, the matter ought to be moiſtened 


warm water“. 


| Indeed, if freſh matter be applied long enough tothe 


{kin, there is no occaſion for any wound at all. Let a bit 


* 


by holding the lancet for ſome time in the ſteam of 


of thread, about half an inch long, wet with the matter, 


be immediately applied to the arm, midway between the 
ſhoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece of the 


common ſticking plaſter, and kept on for eight or ten 
days. This will ſeldom fail to communicate the diſeaſe. 
We mention this method, becauſe many people are 


afraid of a wound; and doubtleſs the more eafily the 


operation can be performed, it has the greater chance to 
become general. Some people imagine, that the diſ- 


charge from a wound leſſens the eruption; but there 


is no great ſtreſs to be laid upon this notion; beſides, 
deep wounds often ulcerate, and become troubleſome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
as a medical operation in thoſe countries from whence 


we learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the wo- 


men, and in the Eaſt Indies by the Brachmins or prieſts. _ 


In this country the cuſtom is {till in its infancy ; we 
make no doubt, however, but it will ſoon, become fa 
familiar, that parents will think no more of inoculat- 


ing their children, than at preſent they do of giving 


them a purge. 


No ſet of men have it ſo much in their power to 


render the practice of inoculation 1 as the clergy, 
the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing from ſome 


ſcruples of conſcience, which they alone can remove. 1 285 


Mr. TxoncHtN communicates"this diſeaſe by a little bit ok 


- thread dipt in the matter, which he covers with a ſmall] bliſtering-- 


plaſter. This method may no doubt be uſed with advantage in thoſe 


caſes where the patient is very much alarmed at the fight of any 
R 2. . 
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would recommend it to them not only to endeavour to 
remove the religious objections which weak minds may 
have to this ſalutary practice, but to enjoin it as a duty, 
and to point out the danger of neglecting to make uſe 
of a mean which Providence has put in our power for 
ſaying the lives of our offspring. Surely ſuch parents 
as wilfully neglect the means of ſaving their children's 
lives, are as guilty as thoſe who put them to death. I 
with this matter were duly weighed. No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weakneſs and re- 
ligious prejudices, yet I cannot help recommending it, 
in the warmeſt manner, to parents, to conſider: how 
great an injury they do their children, by neglecting to 
give them this diſeaſe in the early period of life. 
The numerous advantages ariſing from the mocula- 
tion of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully pointed 
out by the learned Dr. M*Kenzie, in his Hiſtory of 
Health. To thoſe mentioned by the Doctor we _— 
. n | [245 Fe 


* « Many and great,“ ſays this humane author, “are the dangers 
attending the natural infection, from all Which the innoculation is 
quite ſecure. The natural infection may invade weak or diſtemper- 
ed bodies, by no means diſpoſed for its kindly reception. It may attack 
them at a ſeaſon of the year either violently hot or intenſely cold. It 
may be communicated from a ſort of ſmall · pox impregnated with the 
utmoſt virulence. It may lay hold upon people unexpectedly, 
when a dangerous fort is imprudently imported into a maritime 
place. It may ſurpriſe us ſoon after exceſſes committed in luxury, 
intemperance, or lewdneſs. It may likewiſe ſeize on the innocent 
after indiſpenſable watchings, hard labour, or neceſſary journies. 
And is it a trivial advantage, that all theſe unhappy circumſtances 
can be prevented by inoculation ? By inoculation numbers are ſaved 
from deformity as well as from death. In the natural ſmall-pox, 
how often are the fineſt features, and the moſt beautiful complexions, 
miſerably disfigured? Whereas inoculation rarely leaves any ugly 
marks or ſcars, even where the number of puſtules on Me face has 
been very conſiderable, and the ſymptoms by no means favourable, 
And many other grievous complaints, that are frequently ſubſequent 
i to the natural ſort, ſeldom follow the artificial. Does not inocula- 
tion alſo prevent thoſe inexpreſſible terrors that perpetually baraſs 
perſons who never had this diſeaſe, inſomuch that when the ſmall- 
pox is epidemical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, 
and the face of diſtreſs [pread oyer/the whole country? From this 

$ Fr terrop 
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the early period of life, are not only rendered unhappy, 


- 


dreadful malady. But theſe are ſcenes too ſhocking  . 
_ even to mention. Let parents who run away with their 


ſpread the infection among ſuch of the crew who never had it be- 


* 
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only add, that ſuch as have not had the ſmall-pox in = 


but likewiſe in a great meafure unfit for ſuſtaining many 
of the moſt | uſeful and important offices. Few people 
would chuſe even to hire a ſervant who had not had the 
ſmall-pox, far leſs to . purchaſe a. flave who had the 
chance of dying of this diſeaſe. How could a phyſician 
or a ſurgeon, who had never had the ſmall-pox himſelf, 
attend others under that malady? How deplorable is the: 
ſituation of females, who arrive at mature age without 
having had the ſmall-pox! A woman with child ſeldom. 
ſurvives this diſeaſe: and if an infant happen to be 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox upon the mother's breaſt, 
who has not had the diſeaſe herſelf, the ſcene muſt be 
diſtreſſing! If ſne continue to ſuckle the child, it is at 
the peril of her own life; and if the wean it, in all; 
probability it will periſh. How often is the affectionate 
mother forced to leave her houſe, and abandon her 
children, at the very time when her care is molt ne- 
ceſſary? Yet ſhould parental affection get the better of 
her fears, the conſequences would often prove fatal. 1 
have known the tender mother and her ſucking infant 
laid in the ſame grave, both untimely victims to this 


children to avoid the {mall-pox, or who refuſe to in- 
oculate them in infancy, conſider to what deplorable 


terror it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſtponed, or diſcouraged, 
at ſeſſions or aſſizes where the ſmall· pox rages. Witneſſes and juries 
dare not appear; and by reaſon of the neceſſary abſence of ſome 
gentlemen,” our honouravle and uſeful judges are not attended with 
that reverence and ſplendour due to their office and merit. Does 
not 1 in like manner, prevent our brave ſailors from being 
ſeized- with this diſtemper on ſhipboard, where they muſt quickly 


ore, and where they have ſcarce any chance to eſcape, being half 
ftifled with the clonal of their cabins, and but very indifferently 
nurfed ?. Laſtly, with regard to the ſoldiery, the miſeries attending 
theſe poor creatures, when attacked by the ſmall-pox on a march, 
are inconceivable, without attendance, without lodgings, without 
any accommodation: {6 that one of three commonly periſhes.?? “ 
e 5 ſituation 
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ſituations they may be reduced by this miſtaken tender- 


' nels? | 


As the ſmall-pox is now become an epidemical dif- 


eaſe in moſt parts of the known world, no other choice 


remains but to render the malady as mild as pofhble. 


This is the only manner of extirpation now left in our 


power; and though it may ſeem paradoxical, the arti- 
frelal method of communicating the diſeaſe, could it be 


rendered univerſal, would amount to nearly the ſame - 


thing as rooting it out. It is a matter of ſmall conſe- 


quence whether a diſeaſe be entirely extirpated, or ren- 


red ſo mild as neither to deſtroy Hife nor hurt the con- 
ſtitution; but that this may be done by inoculation, 
does not now admit of 'a doubt. The numbers who 


die under inoculation hardly deſerve to be named. In 


the natural way, one in four or five generally dies; but 
by inoculation not one of a thoufand. Nay, ſome can 


- boaſt of having inoculated ten thoufand without the 

_ loſs of a fingle patient. en | | 

I have often wiſhed to ſee fome plan eſtabliſhed for 
rendering this falutary practice univerſal ; but am afraid 
Is ſhall never be fo happy. The difficulties indeed are 


many; yet the thing is by no means impracticable. The 
aim is mou ; no leſs than ſaving the lives of one-fourth 
"mankind. ' What ought not to be attempted in 
in'order to accompliſh fo defirable an end ? 
Ihe firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice univerſal, 
muſt be to remove the religious prejudices againſt it. 
This, as already obſerved, can only be done by the 
clergy. They muft not only recommend it as a duty 
to others, but likewiſe practiſe it on their own children, 
Example wilt ever have more influence than precept. 


I be next thing requiſite is to put it in the power of all. 


1 For this purpoſe we would recommend it to the faculty 


to inoculate the children of the poor gratis. It is hard 
that ſo uſeful a part of mankind ſhould by their poverty 
be excluded from ſuch a benefit. 


Should this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any State 
to render the practice general, at lealt as far as their 


' 
6 
8 


9 dominion : 
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h hog the practice of inoculation of the ſmall-pox a 


gp might _ be laid down for the execution of 
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- dominion extends. We do not mean that it ought to 0 
be enforced by- a law. The beſt way to promote it p 
would be to employ a ſufficient number of operators at 
the public expence to inoculate the children of the 
r. This would only be neceſſary till the practice 
| became general; afterwards cuſtom, the ſtrongeſt of all 


laws, would oblige every individual to err his 
children to prevent reffectionss. q 


It may be objected to this ſcheme, that tis poor 1 
refuſe to employ the inoculators : this difficulty is + N 
removed. A ſmall premium to enable mothers to attend 
their children while under this diſeaſe, would be a ſuffi- 
cient inducement; beſides,” the ſucceſs attending the 
operation would ſoon baniſh all objections to it. Even 
confiderations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children to 
the age of ten or twelve, and when they come to be 
uſeful, they are ſnatched away by this malady, to the 
great loſs of wing! parents and detriment of the yaa 
lic. 


The Britin legiſlature has of bak years ſhewn great | 
aner to the preſervation of infant lives, by ſupport- 
g the foundling hoſpital, &c. But we will venture 

a one-tenth part of the ſums laid out in ſupport- 
t inſtitution, had been beſtowed towards promot- 


the poor, that not only more uſeful lives had been 
ſaved, but the practice ere now rendered quite univerſal 
in this ifland. It is not to be imagined what effect ex- 
ample and a little money will have upon the poor; yet, 

it left to themſelves, they would go on for ever in the _ 
old way, without thinking of any improvement. We 
only mean this as a hint to the humane- and public- 
fpirited. Should fuch a ſcheme be approved, a proper 


ut 88 public plans are very difkcult to bring de 


he wi pac by the ſelfiſh views and miſcondu& of thoſe . 
intruſted with the execution of them, fail of anſwering 


8 
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the noble purpoſes for which they were deſigned; we 

+ ſhall therefore point out ſome other method by hich. 
the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the 


poor. There is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 
come more numerous. We would therefore have every 


. 


pariſh in Britain to allow one. of them a ſmall annual 
ſalary for inoculating all the children of the pariſh at a 


proper age. This miglit be done at a very trifling ex- 


pence, and it would enable every one to enjoy the bene- 
fit of this ſalutary invention. 


Two things chiefly operate to Sagar the prog of 
N inoculation. The one is a wiſh to put the evil day as 
far off as poſſihle. This is a principle in our nature; 
and as inoculation ſeems rather to be anticipating a 


future evil, it is no wonder mankind are ſo averſe to it. 


But this objection is ſufficiently anſwered by the ſucceſs. 


Who in his ſenſes would not prefer a leſſer evil to- day 


to a greater do merrom, vide. waned were equally 
certain? 


The other obſtacle i 18 the 7a of ions, This. 


bas very great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should 


the child die, they think the world would blame them. 


This they cannot bear. Here lies the diſſiculty; and 


till that be removed, inoculation will make but ſmall 
progreſs. Nothing however can remove it but cuſtom. 


Make the practice faſhionable, and all objections will 


ſoon vaniſh... It is faſhion alone that has led the multi- 


tude ſince the beginning of the world, and will lead 


them to the end. We muſt, therefore call upon the 
more enlightened part af mankind to ſer a pattern ta 
the. reſt, Their example, though it may for ſome time 


meet with oppoſition, will at length prevail. 


I am aware off an objection to this practice from the 
expence with which it may be attended: this is eaſily 


obviated. We do not mean that every pariſh ought to 
. employ a Sutton or a Dimſdale as inoculators. Theſe 
have by their ſucceſs already recommended themſelves 


to crowned. heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach; 


but have n not Neher an equal chance to ſucceed? They 
. 2 


0 
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| certainly have: Let them make the fame trial, and the. 
difficulties will ſoon vaniſh... There is not a pariſh, and. 
hardly a village in Britain, deſtitute of ſome perſon 
who can bleed. But this is a far more difficult opera- 


tion, and requires more {kill Land, . than inocu-. 


Y 12 he 1 — 0 to Aka we 0 Wird 3 
the performance of this operation are the clergy. Moſt 
of them know ſomething of medicine. Almoſt all of 
them bleed, and can order a purge, Which are all the 
qualifications: neceſſary for the practice of inoculation: 


The prieſts among the leſs enlightened Indians perform 


this office, and why ſhould a Chriſtian teacher think 
himſelf above it? Surely the bodies of men, as well as 
their ſouls, merit a part of che paſtor's care; at leaſt 


the greateſt Teacher Who ever appeared among men 


leems to have thought ſo. NM 


Should all other methods fail, we would recommend 
it to parents to perform the operation themſelves. Let 
them take any method of communicating the diſeaſe 
they pleaſe; provided the ſubjects be healthy, and of a 
proper age, they will ſeldom fail to ſucceed to their 
wiſh. I have known many inſtances even of mothers 
performing the operation, and never ſo, much as heard 
of one bad conſequence. A planter in one of the Weſt 
India iſlands is ſaid to have inoculated, with his own ' 
hand, in one year, three hundred of his ſlaves, Who, 
notwithſtanding the warmth of the climate, and other 
unfavourable circumſtances; all did well. Common 
mechanics have often, to my knowledge, performed the 

operation with as good ſucceſs as phyſicians. We do 
not however mean to diſcourage thoſe who have it in 
their power, from employing people of ſkill to inoculate 
their children, and attend them while under the diſeaſe, 
but only to ſhew, that where ſuch cannot be had, the 
operation ought not upon that account to be neglected. 


nſtead of multiplying arguments to recommend this 
ractice, I ſhall juſt beg leave to mention the method 


n I took with my own fon, then an only child. After 
2 giving 
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giving him two gentle purges, I ordered the nurſe to 
take a bit of thread which had been previouſly wet with 


freſh matter from a pock,' and to lay it upon his arm, 

covering it with a piece of ſticking-plaſter. This re- 
mained on fix or ſeven days, till it was rubbed off by 
accident. At the uſual time the ſmall-pox made their 
ce, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely 


this, which is all that is generally neceſſary, may de 


done without any {kill in medicine. | 
Me have been the more full upon this ſubject becauſe 


the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended to ſociety. 


by any other means than making the practice general. 
While it is confined to a few, it muſt prove hurtful to 
the whole. By means of it the contagion is fpread, 
and is communicated to many who might otherwiſe 
never have had the diſeaſe. Accordingly it is found 
that more die of the ſmall-pox now than before inocu- 
lation was introduced; and this important diſcovery, 
by which alone more lives might be ſaved than by all 


the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great meaſure 
loſt by its benefits not being extended to the whole com. 


munity“. 


% 


The ſpring and autumn have been uſually reckoned 


the moſt proper ſeaſons for inoculation; on account of 
the weather being then moſt temperate; but it ought. 
to be conſidered that theſe are generally the moſt un- 
- healthy ſeafons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the 
beft preparation for the diſcaſe is a previous good ſtate 


o 


of health. I have always obſerved that children in : 


particular are more ſickly towards the end of ſpring and 
autumn than at any other time of the year. On this 
- account, as well as for the advantage of cool air, I would 
' Propoſe winter as the moſt proper ſeaſon for inoculation ; 
though, on every other confideration, the ſpring would 


ſeem to be preferable. _ 


4 By a well - laid plan for extending inoculation, more lives might 


be ſaved at a ſmall expence, than are at preſent preſerved by all the - - 


hoſpitals in England, which ceſt the public ſuch an amazing fum. 


The 


E 
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The molt proper age for inoculation is between three 
and five. Many approve of inoculating on the breaſt, 
and where no circumſtances forbid this practice, I have 
no objection to it. Children, however, are more liable 
to convulſions at this time than afterwards; befides, the | 
anxiety of the mother or nurſe. ſhould the child be in 
danger, yon not far to 1 nat it by ſpoiling the 
milk. 2 

Children who bw conflitutional diente muſt never- 
theleſs be inoculated. It will often mend the habit of 
body; but ought to be performed at a time when they 


are moſt healthy. Accidental diſcaſes Hould always be 
removed before inoculation. 


It is generally thought neceſſary to re the diet 
for ſome time before the difeafe be communicated. In 
children, however, great alteration in diet is ſeldom 
neceſſary, their food being commonly of the moſt imple 
and wholefome kind, as milk, water-pap, weak broths, 
breads light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 


But children who have been accuſtomed to a Tor: 3 2 


diet, who are of groſs habit, or abound with bad 


| humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare diet before th 
are inoculated. Their food ſhould be of a light 8 


ing nature, and their drink whey, buttermilk, and fuch 
_ like. 


We would recommend no other medical preparation - 
but two or three mild purges, which ought ro be ſuited 


to the age and ſtrength of the patient. The ſuccels of 


- moculators does not depend on the preparation of their 

patients, but on their management of them while under 
the diſeaſe. Their conſtant care is to keep them cool, 
and their bodies gently open, by which means the fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly leſſened. The 
danger is ſeldom great when the puſtules are feu; and 

their number is generally in proportion to the fever 
which precedes and attends the eruption. Hence the 
chief ſecret of inoculation conſiſts in regulating the 


eruptive fever, which generally may be kept fuſciently | 
Nor by the — mentioned abore. 


- 
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The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects the 


ſame as under the natural ſmall-pox. The patient muſt 
de kept cool, his diet ſhould be light, and his drink 
weak and diluting, &c. Should. any bad ſymptoms ap- 
pear, which is ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be treated in 
the ſame way as directed in the natural ſmall-pox. 
Purging is _ lef neceſlary after the ſmall-pox by ino- 
culation than in the e Wk and JOE! * no means 


to be n | 


6 1 Ne . fl, 


.OF THE MEASLES. 


\HE meaſles he in Alone about thi ſame 

time with the ſmall-pox, and have a great affinity 

to that diſeaſe. They both came from the ſame quarter 

of the world, are both infectious, and ſeldom attack the 

ſame perſon more thap once. The meaſles are moſt 

common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and generally diſappear 

in ſummer. The Meade itlelf, when properly managed, 

ſeldom proves fatal; but! its conſequences are often "yy 
troubleſome. 


CAUSE. —— This diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more or leſs dangerous ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of the Patient, the ſeaſon of 
the year, the climate, &c, 


SYMPTOMS.——The meaſles,” like other fevers, 


are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with 


_ticknels, and loſs of appetite; The tongue is white, 
but generally, moiſt. There is a ſhort cough, a heavineſs 
of the head and eyes, drowſineſs, and a running at the 


* noſe. Sometimes indeed the cough does not come be- 
fore the eruption Las appeared, There is an inflamma- 
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or THE MEASLES. at 


| tion and heat in the eyes, accompanied with a defluxion 


of ſharp rheum, and great acuteneſs of ſenſation, ſo that 


they cannot bear the light without pain. The eye-lids 


frequently ſwell ſo as to occaſion blindneſs. The pa- 


tient generally complains of his throat; and a vomiting 


or looſeneſs often precedes the eruption. The ſtools in 


children are commonly greeniſh; they complain of an 


itching of the ſkin. and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleed. 
ing at the nofe is common, both before and in the pro- 


/ 


yomiting, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of ſwallowing. 


greſs of the diſeaſe. . + 


- 


About the fourth day, ſmall ſpots, reſembling fle- 


bites, appear, firſt upon the face, then upon the breaſt, 
and afterwards on the extremities : theſe may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſmall-pox by their ſcarcely riſing above 


the ſkin. The fever, cough, and difficulty of breathing, 
inſtead of being removed by the eruption as in h 
ſmall- pox, are rather increaſed; but the vomiting gene? 


rally ceaſe. . n 
About the ſixth or ſeventh day from the time of 
ſickening, the meaſles begin to turn pale on the face, 


and afterwards upon the body; ſo that by the ninth da ; 


they entirely diſappear. The fever, however, and difh- 


culty of breathing, often continue, eſpecially if the 


chiz, or purple ſpots, may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
i error., +6: of . | 


A violent looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the meaſles; - : 
in which caſe the patient's life is in imminent danger. 


Such as die of the meaſles generally expire about, 
the ninth day from the invaſion, and are commonl 
carried off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of the 
lungs. r ee 

The moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a moderate looſe. : 


| neſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine. 


When the eruption ſuddenly falls in, and the patient 
is ſeized with a delirium, he is in the greateſt danger. 
If the meaſles turn too ſoon of a pale colour, it is an 
unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo great” weakneſs, 
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when the fever runs high, with difficult 
and 2 oppreſſion of the breaſt. But if the diſeaſe 


a OF. THE MEASLES. 


Purple or black ſpots. appearing among the 1 ne - 


very unfavourable. When a continual cough, with 


hoarſeneſs ſucceeds the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to n 


an approaching conſumption of the lungs. 


Our buſineſs in this diſeaſe is to aſſiſt Nurs; by 
proper cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if. her 
efforts be too languid ; but when they are too violent 
they muſt be reſtrained by evacuations, and cool dilut- 
ing liquors, &c. We ought likewiſe to endeavour to 


_ appeaſe the moſt urgent ſymptoms, as the cough, reſt- 


leſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing. jor” 
 REGIMEN.—— The cool regimen is neceſſary here 
2s well as in the ſmall-pox. The food too muſt be 
hgbt, and the drink diluting. Acids however do not 


| Ee rr ſo well in the meaſles as in the ſmall-pox, as 
. * B "they tend to exaſperate the cough. Small beer likewiſe, 


though a good drink in the ſmall-pox, is here improper. 


5 e moſt ſuitable liquors are decoctiom of liquorice 
# 2 With marſh-mallow roots and ſarſaparilla, infuſions of 


Raſeed, or of the flowers of elder, balm: tea, clarified 


1 2 barley - water, and ſuch like. Theſe, if the pa- 


tient be coſtive, may be ſweetened with honey; or, if 


dat ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, a little mann 
wap occaſionally be added to them. 


MEDICINE.——Fhe meaſles being an inflammatory 
diſeaſe, without any critical diſcharge of matter, as in 
the ſmall-· pox, bleeding is commonly tn eſpecially 

breathing, 


be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted. 


* Bathing the feet and legs frequently in bn 
water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, and 


do promote the eruption. | 


The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting 
When there is a e this Wis, it ought to be 


I 


bY I do not know -any diſeaſe eee bleeding i is more neceſſar 


© than in the meaſles, eſpecially when the fever runs high : in this 
1 have always found it relieve the pageants 


. "Ms 
3» : 


promoted 
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a by drinking lukewarm. water, or wor: ca- 
momile-tea. 7 : | 7 ; 

When the cough is very enki with argues 2 
of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient 
may hold his head over the ſteam of warm water, and 
draw the ſteam into his lung. a 


He may likewiſe lick a little Fd and ſugar- 
h pounded together; or take now and then a ſpoon- 
ful of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar candy 
diffolved in it. Theſe will foften the throat, and x re- 
lieve che tickling cough. 
If at the turn of the diſeaſe: be e alia wae” 
vigour, and there appears great danger of ſuffocation, - 
the patient muſt be bled according to his ſtrength, and 
dliſtering- plaſters applied, with a view to prevent the _- 
load from being thrown on the lungs, where if an in- 
| flammation ſhould fix itſelf, the patient's life will be in 2 
| Incaſe the A ſhould ſuddenly difap "Y 1 
| be neceſſary to purſue the ſame method*which we have *' 
recommended when the ſmall-pox recede. The p tient i 
mult be ſupported with wine and cordials. Bliſtering- © - 
plaſters muſt be- applied to- the legs and arms, 4 the | 
| body rubbed all over with warm flannels. Warm poul. 
gn nnen | 
the hands. -, 
. When purple or black wes appear, the patient «drink = 
ſhould be ſharpened with ſpirits of vitriol; and if the 
putrid ſymptoms mcreaſe, the Peruvian bark mult be ad- 
miniſtered in the * manner as directed in the nat. : 
3 | 
Ne e are Comin neceſſary, but ſhould never 
| iven except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſneſs, a violent 
ho neſs, or when the cough 1s ve troubleſome. For 
children, the fyrup of poppies is ſufficient. A tea-· ſpoon- 
ful or two may be occaſionally given, according to the 
patient's age, or the violence of the ſymptoms. 


After the meaſles are gone off, the patient ought to 


me: be purged. This may be conducted in the fame man. | 
ner as directed in-the ink | " TOM 2 


* 


* 


224 OF THE MEASLES: 


If a violent looſeneſs ſucceeds. the meaſles, it may be 


checked by taking for ſome days a gentle doſe of 


rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
but if theſe do not remove it, bade will lekdom _ 
to have that effet.  _ | 
Patients recovering after the meaſles ſhould * care- 
ful what they eat or drink. Their food for ſome 
time ought to be light, and in ſmall quuntities, and their 
drink diluting, and rather of an opening nature, as 
butter-milk, whey, and ſuch like. They ought alſo to 
beware of expoſing themſelves too ſoon to the cold: air, 


leſt a ſuffocating catarrh, an aſthma, or a pan 


of the lungs ſhould enſue. 

Should a cough, with a difficulty of breathing, jaw 
ier ſymptoms of a conſumption, remain after the 
meaſles, ſmall quantities of blood may be frequently 


let at proper intervalz, as the patient's ſtrength and 


conſtitution will permit. He ought likewiſe to drink 


aſſes milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, 


and to ride daily on horſeback. He mult keep cloſe to 
a diet conſiſting of milk and vegetables; and laſtly, if 
theſe do not ſucceed, let him remoxe to a warmer cli- 


. mate . 


85 Attempts have been made to communicate the 0 as wel 
as the ſmall-pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt but in time 


the practice may ſucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh ſays, he com- 


municated the diſcaſe by the blood. Others have tried this method, 

and have not found it ſucceed. Some think the diſeaſe would be 
more certainly communicated by rabbing the ſkin of a patient 
who has themeaſles with cotton, and afterwards applying the cotton 
to a wound, as in the ſmall-pox ; while others recommend a bit of 


- flannel which had been applied to the patient's ſkin, all the time of 


the diſeaſe, to be afterwards laid upon the arm or leg of the perſon 
to whom the infection is to be communicated... There is no doubt 
but this diſeaſe, as well as the ſmall- pox, may be communicated 
various ways ; the moſt probable, however, is either from cotton 


rubbed upon the ſkin, as mentioned above, or by introducing a little 


of the ſharp humour which diſtils from the eyes of the patient into 
the blood. It is agreed on all hands, that ſuch patients as have 


been inoculated had the diſeaſe very mildly ; ; we therefore wiſh the 


practice were more * as the meaſles have of late become very 


fatal. 
3 or 
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10 | 

The ſeatlet fever is ſo called 8000 dis colour of le” =_ 

patient's ſkin, which appears as if it were tinged'with _ © 
red wine. It happens at any ſeaſon-of the year, but is - 5 

moſt common towards the end of ſummer; at Which 


time it often ſeiaes Whole families: children and yo ang 3 
perſons are moſt ſubject to t. | 


It begins like other fevers, with coldich nl ſhiver-" = 
ing, without any violent ſickneſs. Afterwards the Rin 
is covered with red ſpots, which are broader, more floxid MY 
and leſs uniform than the meaſles. They continue tu | 


or three days, and then diſappear; after winch" the - 


cuticleyor ſcarf-ſkin, falls off. 5 
There is ſeldom any Nene for Oe in as ; 
diſeaſe. The patient ought however to keep within 
doors, to abſtain from fleſh, ſtre liqu ors, and cordialss 
and to drink freely of cool di uting liquors. If the + M 
fever runs Big, the body myſt be Kept gently open by. _ 
emollient c 1 or mal doſes of nitre and rhubarb. 
A ſcruple ef the former, with five grains of the latter, 
map be taken thrice a- day, or oftener, if neceſſar r. 
Children and young perſons are ſometimes ſeized at 1 
the beginning of this diſcaſe with a kind of ſtupor and 
epileptic fits. In this caſe the feet and legs ſhould be i 
bathed 3 in warm water, à large bliſtering-plaſter. applied 
to the neck, and a doſe of the ſyrup of Poppies given 
every night till the patient recovers*. 
The ſcarlet fever, however, is not always of bo mild 
a nature. It is ſometimes attend with putrid or malig- 
nant ſymptoms, in which caſe it is always dangerous. | 
In the malignant ſcarlet fever the patient is not on i 
affected with coldneſs and ſhivering, but with languor, h ] 
ſickneſs, and great oppreſſion; to theſe ſucceed exceſhve 
heat, ane and vomiting, with a W of the oo $ 7k. 
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contrary, the ſymptoms 8 
freſh ones come on, as purging, delirium, &c. 
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or THE BILIOUS FEVER. 
the pulſe is extremely quick, but ſmall and depreſſed ; 


the breathing frequent and / laborious; the ſkin hot, 
but not quite dry; the tongue moilt, and covered with 


a whitiſh, mucus; the tonſils inflamed and ulcerated. 
When the eruption appears, it brin 9 — no relief: on the 
y grow worle, and 


"When this diſeaſe is miſtaken;for a fraple infamma- 


tion, and treated with repeated bleedings, purging and 


cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The only 


medicines that can be depended on in this caſe are 


cordials and antiſeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, 


make root, and the like. The treatment muſt be in 
general ſimilar to that of the, putrid fever, or * 


malignant ulcerous ſore throat. 


81 g 


or THE BILIOUS FEVER. 


Tow When à continual, e or intermitting fer 


is accompanied with a frequent or copious evacua- 


tion of bile, either by vomit or ſtool, the fever is 
denominated” bilious. In Britain the bilious fever ge- 
nerally makes its. ance about the end of ſummer, 
and ceafes towards the approach of winter. It is moſt 
frequent and fatal in warm countries, eſpecially where 


the oil 3 is marſhy, and when great rains are ſucceeded 


by fultry heats. "Perfons who work without doors, lie 


in camps, or who are expoſed to the night air, are moſt 
Hable to this kind of fever. 


If there are ſymptoms of faflamination ; at the begin- 


7 ning of chis wth it will be e to * mo to 


H 
* 


Y | 1 115 In we year L274, | Anas ett erke ie ths 


ver prevailed in Edinburgh. Itraged oy > lugar, 
The eruption was getierally accompanied with a quinſey, an . e . 
flammatory ſymptoms- were To blended with 1 0 a putrid na- 


| ture, as to render the treatment of rhe diſeaſe very difficult: 
of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, were afflicted with 


large ſwellings of the ſubmaxillary 28 and not A few bad a ſup- 
puration in one or both cars. 
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put the patient upon the cool diluting regimen recom- 
mended in the inflammatory fever. The ſaline draught - 
may likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered, and the pa- 
tient's body kept open by clyſters or mild purgatives, - 
But if the 5 ſhould remit or intermit, bleeding will \ 
ſeldom be neceſſary. In this cafe a vomit may be ad- 
miniſtered, and, if the body be bound, a gentle purge; 
aſter which the Peruvian bark will generally e 
= tre 1.5" 
In caſe of a violent looſenels, the Saticgt.. muſt be 
ed with chicken broth, jellies of hartfhorn, and 

the like; and he may uſe the white decoction for his 
ordinary drink“. If a bloody flux ſhould accompany 
this fever, it muſt be treated in the manner recen 
ed under the article Dy/entery. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient oa 
not ſweat, that evacuation may be promoted by gi | 
Hire, three or four times a_day; a table er 
en mie e in Fe eee 

If 0k bilious GE be ps with the 8 
mizkighumt, or putrid ſymptoms, which is ſometimes the 
_ caſe, the patient muſt be treated in che inp e 
directed under theſe diſeaſes. 

Alfter this fever, proper care is neceſſaty to prevent " 
teile For this putpoſe the patient, eſpecially towards 
che end of autumn, ought to continue the uſe of the _ _ 
Peruvian bark for ſome time after he is well. He ſhould © 
Mxewiſe abſtain from all gi ho 2910 new liquors, and | 
8 kind of fatulent aliment. 


1 


See Appendix, White Decoction. | 
"+ See Appendix, Spirit of Mindererus. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


* 


or THE ERYSIPELAS, on Sr. ANTHONY's 


FIRE. | 

HIS diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is 

1 called he roſe, attacks petſons at any period of 
life, but is moſt common between the age of thirty and 
forty. Perſons of a ſanguine or plethoric habit are 
moſt liable to it. It often attacks young people, and 


pregnant women; and fuch as have once been afflifted 
with it are very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is 
a primary diſeaſe, and at other times only a ſymptom of 


ſome other malady. Every part of the body is liable 
to be attacked dy an eryſipelas, but it moſt frequenth) 


ſeizes the legs or face, eſpecially the latter. It is mo 


common in autumn, or when hot weather is ſucceeded 


«< 


by cold and wet. | . 


CAUSES.——The eryſipelas may be occaſioned by 


Violent paſſions or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, 
&c, When the body has been heated to a great degree, 


and is immediately expoſed to the cold air, ſo that the 
perſpiration is ſuddenly checked, an eryſipelas will often 


.enſue*. It may alſo be occaſioned by drinking to ex- 
ceſs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, or by any 


thing that overheats the blood. If any of the natural 
evacuations be obſtructed, or in too ſmall quantity, it 


may cauſe an eryſipelas. The ſame effect will follow 


Fe country people in many parts of Britain call this diſeaſe a 
Maß, and imagines. it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as they 
term it, The truth is, 32 often lie down to reſt them, when warm 

| A 


and fatigued, upon the damp ground. where they fall aſleep, and 
lie ſo long as to catch cold, which occaſions the eryſipelas. This 
diſeaſe may indeed proceed from other cauſes, but we may venture to 
fay, that nine times out of ten it is occaſioned by cold caught after 
the body has been greatly heated or fatigued. 
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OF THE ERYSIPELAS, & cr. 229 + 
from the ſtoppage of artificial evacuations; as iſſues, * 
ſetons, or the like. on LO I 
 STMPTOMS.-—— The eryſipelas attacks with ſhiver- 
ing, thirſt, loſs of ſtrength, pain in the head and back, 
heat, reſtleſſneſs, and a quick pulſe; to which may be 
added vomiting, and ſometimes a delirium. On the 
ſecond, - third, or fourth day, the: part ſwells, becomes 
red, and ſmall puſtules appear; at which time the fever 
generally abates. ELLE So og TE Cog ee Su. 

When the eryſipelas ſeizes the fot, the parts con. 
tiguous ſwell, the ſkin ſhines ; and, if the pain be violent, 
it will aſcend to the leg, and will not bear to be 
touched. 2 ä 

When it attacks the face, it ſwells, appears red, and 
the ſkin is covered with ſmall puſtules filled with clear 
water. One or both eyes are generally cloſed with the 
ſwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing. If the. 
mouth and noſtrils be very dry, and the patient drowſy, _ 
there is reaſon to ſuſpe& an inflammation of the brains” 

If the eryſipelas affects the breaſt, it ſwells and be- 
comes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to 
ſuppurate. There is a*violent pain in the arm-pit on 

the ſide affected, where an abſcels is often formed. _ 

' If in à day or two the ſwelling ſubſides, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of 1 part turns yellow, ang 
the cuticle breaks and falls off in ſcales, the danger ies 
Over. | 4 c ; . 
When the eryſipelas is large, deep, and affects a yery 

| ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. If the 

red colour changes into a livid or black, it will end in a 
mortification. Sometimes the inflammation cannot be 
diſcuſſed, but comes to a ſuppuration; in which caſe 
ſiſtulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enſue. 

| Such as die of this diſeaſe are commonly carried off 
by the fever, which is attended” with difficulty of 
breathing, and ſometimes with a delirium and great 
drowſineſs. They generally die about the ſeventh or 


eighth day. 0 | 
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'REGIMEN.——In, the eryſipelas the patient muſt 


neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either of thele 


extremes will tend to make it retreat, which is always 


. to be rome againſt. When the diſeaſe is mild, it 


will be ſufficient to keep the patient within doors, with- 
5 bed, and to promote che per- 
ſpiration by diluting liquors, Kc. Rt 
The diet ought to be ſlender, and of a moderately 


3 cooling and moiſtening quality, as groat-gruel, panado, 


chicken or barley-broth, with cooling herbs and fruits, 
&c. avoiding fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong. drink, ſpices, pickles, 
and all 1 55 things that may heat and inflame the 
blood ; the dtink may be barley-water, an infuſion of 


5 elder-flowers, common whey, and ſuch like. 


But if the pulſe be low, and the ſpirits funk; the pa- 
tient muſt-be ſupported with negus, and other 1 25 


| of a cordial nature. His food may be ſago gruel wi 


A little wine, and nouriſhin broths taken in ſmall 


quantities, and often repeated. Great care However 


muſt be taken not to overheat him. 


ME DICINE.—— In this diſeaſe walk miſchief is 
6ften done by medicine, eſpecially by external applica- 


tions. People, when they ſee an inflammation, imme- 


diately think that ſomething ought to be applied to it. 
This indeed is neceſſary in large phlegmons ; but in an 
eryſipelas the fafer courſe is to apply nothing. Almoſt 
all ointments, falves, and plaſters, being of a greaſy 


nature, tend rather to obſtruct and repel, than promote 


any diſcharge from the part. At the beginning of this 
diſcafe it is neither ſafe to promote a fuppuration, nor to 
repel the matter too quickly. The eryſipelas in man 
reſpe&s reſembles the gout, and is to be treated wit 


the greateſt caution. Eine wool, or very ſoft flannel, 


are the ſafeſt applications to the part. Theſe not only 


- defend it from the external air, but likewiſe promote 
the perſpiration, which has a great tendency to carry off 


the diſeaſe In Scotland the common people generally 


apply a mealy cloth to the parts affected, which? is far 
from being improper. 
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It is common to bleed in the ; but this 
en requires caution, If however fever be . 


the pulſe hard and ſtrong, and the patient vigorous, it 
will be proper to bleed; but the quantity muſt be re- 


gulated by theſe circumſtances, and the operation re- 


ted as the ſymptoms may require. If the patient 
E been accuſtomed to ſtrong liquers, and the er 
attacks his head, bleeding is abſolutely neceflayy. . N 
Bathing the feet and legs frequently in luk 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, has an 
excellent effect. It tends to make a derivation from 


the head, and ſeldom fails to relieve the patient. When ; | a I 


bathing proves ineffeQual, paultices, or ſinapiſms, . 
may be applied to the les of the feet, ior an 
purpoſe... | 
In cafes where bleeding - is 9 it 1s Meet ; 
to keep the body open. This may be effected 
by emollient ctyſtets, or fmall doſes of nitre and rhu- 
bar b. Some indeed recommend very large doſes of 
nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom ſits eaſy on the 
ſtomach when taken in large doſes. It is however one 
of the beſt medicines when. the fever and inflammation ( 
run high. Half a drachm of it, with. four or five 
gains — rhubarb, may be taken in the Patient See 
nary drink, four times a- day. 
When the eryſipelas leaves the rennt (+) 
ſeizes the head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtupor, = 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to open the body. If g : 
and mild purgatives fail to be this effect, ſtong 
ones muſt be given. . plaſters muſt likewiſe 
be applied to 1 or behind che ears, and arp 
cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the feet. 

When the inflammation. cannot be diſcuſſed, = the 
part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be proper to 
promote ſuppuration, which may be done by the appli- 

cation of xipening poultices with ſaffron, warm fomen- : 
tations, and ſuch like. 


When the black, link or blue colouf t 
ſhews a tendency to morüratien, the Peruvian bark 
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muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along witk 
acids, as recommended in the ſmall-pox, or in any 
. other 1 more agreeable to the patient. It muſt not 
however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at ſtake. 
A drachm may de given every two hours, if the ſymp- 
toms be threatening, and cloths dipped in warm cam- 


phorated ſpirits of wine, or the tincture of myrrh and 


aloes, py be applied to the part, and frequently renew- 
ed. likewiſe be proper in this caſe to app 

55 of the bark, or to foment che part affected wit 
* ſtrong decoction of it. 


In be is commonly called the  ſeorbutic l 


which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only be 


neceſlary to give gentle laxatives, and ſuch things at 
purify the blood and promote the perſpiration. Thus, 
after the inflammation has been checked by opening 
medicines, the decoction of woods * may be drank, 
after which a courſe of bitters will be proper. 


Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the eryſipelas 
ought carefully to guard againſt all violent paſſions; to 
abſtain from ſtrong liquors, and all fat, viſcid, and highly 
© nouriſhing food. They ſhould likewiſe take ſufficient 

exerciſe, carefully avoiding the extremes of heat or 

cold. Their food ſhould conſiſt chiefly of milk, and 
' ſuch fruits, herbs, and roots, as are of a cooling quality; 
and their drink ought to be ſmall-beer, may, butter- 
milk, and ſuch like. They ſhould never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be long coſtive. If that cannot be prevented 
by ſuitable diet, it will be proper to take frequently a 
gentle doſe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive 
* or ſome other mild N 
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OF THE PHRENTris, on INFLAMMATION--OF 


Ils is ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, but oſtener 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady; as the 
inflammatory, eruptive, or ſpotted fever, &c. It is very 
common however as a primary diſeaſe in warm climates, 
and is moſt incident to perſons about the prime or vigour _ 
of life. The paſſionate,” the ſtudious, and thoſe whoſe 
nervous ſyſtem is irritable in a high degree, are moſt 
liable to it. R . ·˙¹5¹ 0A 
CASES. — This diſeaſe is often occafioned by 
night - watching, eſpecially when joined with hard ſtudy: 
it may likewiſe proceed from hard drinking, anger, 
grief, or anxiety. It is often occaſioned by the ſtoppage 
of uſual evacuations; as the bleeding piles in men, the 
cuſtomary diſcharges of women, &c. Such as im- 
prudently expoſe themſelves to the heat of the Sun, 
eſpecially by fleeping without doors in a hot ſeaſon with 
their heads uncovered, are often ſuddenly ſeized with 
an inflammation of the brain, ſo as to awake quite de- 
hrious. When repellants are imprudently uſed'in an 
eryſipelas, an inflammation of the brain is ſometimes 
the. conſequence. It may likewiſe be occaſioned bx 

external injuries, as blows or: bruiſes upon the head, 
&c >» Sg ff Fine 5 a | 


SYMPTOMS,——The ſymptoms which uſually pre- 


cede a true inflammation of the brain are pain of the  « 


head, redneſs of the eyes, a violent fluſhing of the face; 

diſturbed fleep, or a total want of it, great dryneſs of 
the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, a retention of urine, & drags | 
ping of blood from the noſe, ſinging of Wie ears, and 


1 
4) 
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extreme ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, = 
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"When the inflammation is formed, the ſymptoms in 
gen eneral are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflammatory fever. 

he pulſe indeed 1s often weak, irregular, and trem- 
di; ; but ſometimes it is hard and contracted. When 
the brain itſelf is inflamed, the pulſe is always foft and 


| _ low; but when the inflammation only affects the inte- 


ments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia mater, it 8 
rd. A remarkable quickneſs of hearing is a com- 


mon ſymptom of this diſeaſe; but that ſeldom con- 


tinues long. Another uſual ſymptom. i is à great throb- 
bing or pulſation in the arteries of the neck and tem- 
ples. Though the tongue is often black and dry, yet 


the patient ſeldom complains of thirſt, and even refuſes 


„ 
- - + . 


drink. The mind chiefly runs upon ſuch objects as have 


before made a deep impreſſion on it; and ſometimes, 
from a ſullen ſilence, the patient becomes all of a oy 
quite outrageous. 

A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of the done is 
an unfavourable ſymptom, as are alſo a ſuppreſſion of 


' urine; a total want of ſleep; a conſtant. ſpitting; a 


grinding of the teeth, which laſt may be conſidered as 
a kind of convulſion. When a phrenitis ſucceeds an 
inflammation of the lungs, of the inteſtines, or of the 
throat, dec. it is owing to a tranflation of the diſeaſe 
from theſe parts to the brain, and generally proves fatal, 
This ſhews the neceſſity of proper evacuations, and the 
danger of lice Bigg in all inflammatory diſeaſes. 


Ibs vourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration, a 


- eopioud diſcharg e © blood from the noſe, the bleeding 
"hes, a Mentifal diſcharge of -urine which lets fall a 
"-Eopious ſediment. Sometimes the diſeaſe is carried off 


by a nen, 1 in women _ an exceſſive flow of the 
move 


As wis diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, it 


5 requires the moſt ſpeedy applications. When it is pro- 
1 5 langed, « or E treated, it ſometimes ends in 


a of r which continues 3 for 
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' INFLAMMATION. OF THE, BRAIN. 235 
In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, 

vix. to leſſen the quantity of blood in the brain, and to 

retard the circulation towards the head. 

 REGIMEN.——The patient ought to be kept very 
uiet. Company, noiſe, and every thing that affects the 
nſes, or diſturbs the imagination, ag For the difeaſe. 
Even too much light is hurtful: for which reaſon the 
patient's chamber . to be a little darkened, and he 
ſhould neither be kept too hat nor cold. It is mot how- 
ever neceſfary. to exclude the company of an agreeable 
friend, as this has a tendency to ſooth and quiet the 
mind. Neither oughr the patient to be kept too much 
in the dark, left it ſhould occaſion à gloomy. melan- 


choly, which is 50 N the en From? os: this 
diſeaſe. 

The patient muſt, as far as poffible, be foothed 5-8 
humoured in every thin & ntradiction will ruffle 
his mind, and dene bis malady.  Eyen when he 
calls for things which are not to be obtained, or which 
might pe Minful, he is not to be Lana Fw denied 
9 but rather put off with the promiſe o 
them as ſoon as they can be orig. or by fome 3 
excuſe. A little of any thing that the mind is ſet upon, 
= h not quite proper, will hurt the patient leſs than 

tive refuſal. In a word, whatever he was fond of, 

of uſed to be delighted with when in health, may here 
be tried, as pleaſing ſtories; ſoft muſic, or whatever has 
A tendency to ſooth the paſhons and compoſe the mind. 
Boerhaave propoſes ſeveral mechanical experiments for” 
this purpoſe ; as the ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling b 
drops into a baſon, and the patient trying to reckon”. 
them, &c. Any uniform found, if low and continued, 
has a tendency to procure deep, and nnen * 8 
de of ſervice. 


Ihe aliment ought to be light, confiſting chiefly of fa- 
rinaceous ſubſtances ; as panado, and water-gruel ſharp- 
ened with jelly of currants, or juice of lemanggvipe fruits 
roaſted or boiled, jellies, preſerves, &. 
ſmall, ra and "_ as Ty barley-water, or 


®The drink | | 
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Aecoction of barley and tamarinds, which latter not 


only render the liquor more palatable, but likewiſe more 
beneficial, as they are of an opening nature. _ 
| MEDICINE-——In an inflammation. of the brain, 
nothing more certainly relieves the patient than a free 
diſcharge of blood from the noſe. When this. comes 
of its own accord, it is by no means to be ſtopped, but 
rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm 
water to the part. When bleeding at the noſe does not 
happen ſpontaneouſly, it mw be provoked, by putting a 
ſtraw, or any other ſharp , up the noltril. 
Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the 
head: but as this operation cannot always be performed, 
we would recommend in its ſtead bleeding in the jugular 
veins. When the patient's pulſe and ſpirits are ſo low, 
chat he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, leeches: 
may be applied to the temples. . Theſe not only draw 
off the blood more gradually, but by being applied 
nearer to the part affected, generally give more imme- 
diate relief. ET: gg | 7 
A diſcharge of blood from the hamorrhoidal veins 
is likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by all means to 
de promoted. If the patient has been ſubject to the 
bleeding piles, and that diſcharge has been ſtopped, 
every method muſt be tried to reſtore it; as the appli- 
cation of. leeches to the parts, ſitting over the ſteams of 
warm water, ſharp clyſters, or ſuppoſitories made of 
honey, aloes, and rock-ſalt. 1 
If the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned by 


the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, 


as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, all means muſt 
be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as poſſible, or to ſub» 
ſtitute others in their ſtead. . 

The patient's body muſt be kept open by ſtimulating 
elyſters or ſmart purges; and ſmall quantities of nitre 
ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. Two or 
three drachmls, or more, if the caſe be dangercus, may 
be uſed in the ſpace of twenty-four haurs. 585 


1 
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The head ſhould be ſhaved and frequently rubbed 
with vinegar and roſe-water. Cloths dipped in this mix- 


ture may likewiſe be applied to the temples. The feet 
ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and 


ſoft poultices of bread and milk 303 be kept conſtantly BY 


applied to them. 


If the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and does not yield to 
theſe medicines, it will be BO to iy A * 
. to the whole * 
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8 diſeaſe may be occaſioned by external injuries; 
as blows, burns, ' bruiſes, and the like. I may 
likewiſe proceed from duſt, quick-lime, or other ſub- 
ſtances, getting into the eyes. It is often cauſed by the 
| Nloppage of cuſtomary, evacuations; as the healing of 
old ſores, drying up of iſſues, the ſuppreſſing of — 2 
as ſweats, or of the ſweating of the feet, &c. 
Lou bath to the night air, eſpecially in cold 
northerly winds, or whatever 1 checks the per- 
k ration, eſpecially after the body has been much 
eated, is very apt to cauſe an inflammation of the eyes. 
Viewing ſnow or other white bodies for a long time, or 
looking ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, a clear fire, or any bright 
object, will likewiſe occaſion this malady. A ſudden 
tranſition from darkneſs to very bright light will often 
have the ſame effect. 5 
Nothing more certainly occaſions an ;nflamiuiation of 
the eyes than night-watching, eſpecially»zeading or 
* T 2 Drinking * Badem. 5 
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an exceſs of venery, are likewiſe very hurtful to the 
eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of ſeveral kinds 
of fuel; are alſo pernicious. Sometimes an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, an 
often from a {crophuleus or gouty habit. It may like- 
wile be occaſioned by the hairs in the eye-lids turning 
inwards, and barn the eyes. Sometimes the diteaſe 
ie epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeafons; and I have 
frequently known it prove infectious, particularly to 
thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe with the patient. It 
may be occaſioned by moiſt air, or living in low damp 
bouſes, eſpecially in perſons who are not-accuſtomed to 
ſuch ſituations. In children it often proceeds from im- 
prudently drying up of ſcabbed heads, a running be- 
bind the ears, or any other diſcharge of that kind. In- 
flammations of the eyes often ſucceed the ſmall-pox or 
meaſies, eſpecially in children of a ſcrophulous habit. 
_  SYMPTOMS.——An inflammation of the eyes is 
attended with an acute pain, heat, redneſs, and ſwelling, 
Ide patient is not able to bear the light, and ſometimes 
he feels x pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierced with 
a thotn. Sometimes he imagines His eyes are full of 
motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him. The 
eyes are filted with a ſcalding rheum, which ruſhes forth 
in great quantities, whenever the patient attempts to 
look up: The pulfe is generally quick and hard, with 
ſome degree of fever. When the diſeaſe is violent; the 
neighbouring parts ſwell, and there ie à throbbing or 
pulſation in the temporal arteries, cc. 
A light inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from an 
external cauſe, is eaſily cured; but when the diſeaſe is 
violent, and continues long, it often leaves ſpecks upon 
the eyes, or dimneſs of ſiglit, and ſometimes total blind- 
„ . ee ee 
lf the patient be ſeized with a looſeneſs, it has à good 
eſſect; and when the inflammation paſſes from onè eye 
to another, as it were by infection, it is no unfavourable 
ſymptem. But when the diſeaſe js accompanied with 
1 þ be 4,636 2 85 r Ws g 8 à violent 
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or any other part of the body. _ 


repeat this operation ſeveral times. 
8 2 | : 


a violent pain of the head, and continues long, the pa- 
tient is in danger of loſing his ſiglt. 
REGIMEN. The diet unleſs in ſcrophulous caſes, 
can hardly be too ſpare, efperially at che begiming. 
The patient muſt abſtain from ny thing of a heating 
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nature. His food ſhould conſiſt chiefly of mild vege- 

tables, weak broths; and gruels. His drink may be 

barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and ſuch like. 
The patient's chamber muſt be darkened, or his eyes 


ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the light, but not tio 


prefs upon the eyes. He ſhould not look at a candle, 
the fire, or any luminous object; and ought to avoid all 
ſmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing that may 


_ cauſe coughing, ſneezing, or vomiting. He ſhould be 


kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, either of body 
or mind, and encouraging ſleep as much as poſſible. 
- MEDICINE. ——Thss is one of thoſe diſeaſes where- 


in great hurt is often done by external applications. 


Almoſt every perſon pretends to be poſſeſſed of à re- 
medy for the cure of fore eyes. Theſe remedies gene- 


rally confiſt of eye-waters and ointments, with other 


external applications, which do miſchief twenty times 
for once they do good. People ought therefore to be 


very cautious how they uſe ſuch ings, as even the 


preffure upon the eyes often increaſes the'malgdy. _ 
Bleeding, in à violent inflammation of the eyes, 2 . 
always nereſſary. This ſhould be performed as near the 
part affected as poſſible. An adult may loſe ten or 
twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, and the 


operation may be repeated according to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms. If it ſhould not be convenient to bleed þ 


in the neck, the ſame quantity may be let from the arm, 
Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muſt be ſuffered 
to bleed for ſome hours, and if the bleeding ſtop: ſoon, 
it may be promoted by the application of eloths dipt i 

warm water. In obſtinate caſes, it will be neceſſary th 
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Opening and diluting medicines are by no mean ta 


de negle&ed. The patient may take a ſmall doſe of 


Glauber's ſalts, and cream of tartar, every ſecond or 
third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with ſenna. If 


theſe be not agreeable, gentle doſes of thubarb and 
nitre, a little of the lenitiye electuary, or any other mild 


purgative, will anſwer the ſame end. The patient at the 
fame time muſt drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, / 

or any other weak diluting liquor. He ought likewiſe 

to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very weak wine 


whey, in order to promote perſpiration. His feet and 


legs muſt frequently be bathed in lukewarm water, and 


his head ſhaved twice or thrice a-week, and afterwards. 


_ waſhed in cold water, This has often à remarkably 


good effect. 


2 
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tions, bliſtering- plaſters muſt be applied to the temples, 


dehind the ears, or upon the neck, and kept open for. 


fome time by the mild bliſtering-ointment. I have ſel- 
dom known theſe, if long enough kept open, fail to re- 
move the moſt obſtinate inflammation of the eyes; but 


for this purpoſe it is often neceſſary to continue the 


diſcharge for ſeveral weeks. 


o 


If the infammation does not yield to theſe evacua- 


% 


When the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, 1 have 


ſeen very extraordinaty effects from a ſeton in the neck, 
or betweW the ſhoulders, eſpecially the latter. It ſhould 


put upwards and downwards, or in the direction of 


the ſpine, and in the middle between the ſhoulder- 


blades. It may be dreſſed twice a · day with yellow baſi- 
| Ek. patients, who had been blind for 
2 conſiderable time, recover fight by means of a ſeton 


 Jicon. I have 


placed as above. When the ſeton is put acroſs the 
neck, it ſoon wears out, and is both more painful and 


troubleſome than between the ſhoulders; beſides, it 


leaves a diſagreeable mark, and does not diſcharge ſo 
freely. . 2 | 'T 


r 
poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſweet oil or 
Wc 


1 
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and they may be bathed with lukewarm. milk and ner | 
In the morning. ef] 

If. the patient cannot ſleep, which 3 is esd the 
caſe, he may take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 
or two ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of poppies, over night, 
more or leſs according to his age, or the violence oh hs 
EINE 
After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes Nilt 
remain weak and tender, they may, be bathed every night 
and morning with cold water and a little brandy, fix | 
parts of the former to one of the latter. A method 
ſhould be contrived by which the eye can be quile im- 
merſed in the brandy and water, where it ſhould be kept 

for ſome time. I havi generally found this, or cold 
-water and vinegar, as good a ſtrengthener of the eyes as 
any of the moſt celebrated collyriums. : 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds "OP, 8 
fcrophulous habit, it generally proves very obſtinate. In. 
this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too low, and he 
uy be allowed to drink ſmall negus, or now and then 

a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper medicine is the 
Peruvian bark, which may either be given in ſubſtance, 
or prepared in the following manner: 

Take an ounce of the bark in pœrder, with two 
drachms of Winter's bark, and boil them in an 
Engliſh quart of water to a pint; when it has boiled 


nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquorice- 


root ſliced. Let the liquor be ſtrained. Two, three, 
or four table-ſpoonfuls, according to the age of the 
patient, may be taken three or four times a-day. It is 
impoſſible to ſay how long this medicine ſhould be con- 
tinued, as the cute is ſooner performed i in ſome than 
in others; but in ge eneral 1t requires a eee time 

b « | . 


to produce any laſting effects. 


* Dr: Cheyne fays, * That Zikiops minen Self , 


in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even ſcrophulous 

ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and duly perſiſted in.. 
There is no doubt but this and other preparations f 

| OT may be of WO. ſervice in ophthalmias ä 


* 


long 
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long continuance, but they ought always to be "TY 
ſtered with the ex. caution, or 224 perſons of {kill in 


phyſic. 
It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to 


ſee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preſſing upon 


them“. Theſe ought to be removed by Py them 
out with a pair of ſmall pincers. 


Thoſe who are liable to frequent retuins of this ail. 


eaſe, oug ht conſtantly to have an iffue in one or both 
arms. Bl 

will be very beneficial to ſuch perſons. They ou 

| likewiſe to live with the greatelt "regularity, avoid- 
ing ſtrong liquor, and everything of a heating quality. 
Above all, let Wen W the age. popu and late 
Rudiesf. Aide 


CHAP. VII. 


or THE ene on INFLAMMATION or 
THE THROAT., 


: , 
* g 


HIS diſeaſe i is very common in Britain, mad 4 is 
frequently attended with great danger. It pre- 
valls in the winter and ſpring, and is moſt fatal to young 
people of a ee e e 


Any foreign body ed in | the eye may be expeditiouſly re- 
moved by paſſing a 2 pencil between the eye-lid and the 
ball of the eye. In ſome places, the peaſants do this very cffectually, 
by uſing their tongue in the fame manner. 


. + As moſt people are fond of uſing eye - waters and ointments ia 
this and other diſeaſes of the eyes, we have inſerted ſome of the 
moſt approved forms of theſe medicines in the Appendix. See 
3 * and 9 | 


CAUSES. 


eeding dr” gh ging in the ſpring and autumn, 


\ 
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CASES. In general it proceeds from the ſame 
cauſe as other inflammatory diſorders, viz. an obſtruct- 
ed perſpiration, or ee heats or inflames the blood 
An inflammation of the throat is often occaſioned —þ | 
omi ſome part of the covering uſually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor, when the body is 
warm, by riding or walking 8 pt a cold northerlỹx 
wind, or any thing that 1 y cools the throat, and 
parts adjacent. It may ife proceed. from the ne- 
glect of bleeding, purging, or ANF auer evacua- 
tig 
Singing, ſpeaking loud and long, or * Gialia 
the throat, may likewiſe cauſe an inflammation of that 
organ. I have often known the quinſey prove fatal to 
jovial Companions, who, after fitting long in a warm 
room, drinking hot liquors, and finging with vehe- 
mence, were ſo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold 
night-air. Sitting with wet. feet, or keeping on wet 


| Clothes, are very apt to occaſion this malady. It ig 


likewiſe frequently occaſioned by continuing long in a 
moiſt place, fitting: near an open dos. Bodies in a 
damp bed, ſitti cg a room that has been newly 
laſtered, &c. I know people who never fail to have a 
ore throat. if the Git even but a ſhort tune in a room 
that has been lately waſhed. - 


Acrid or irritating food may likewiſe inflame the 
throat, and occaſion a quinſey. It may alſo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other tharp ſubſtances ſticking in 
the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of metals or 
minerals, as- arſenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. - This diſeaſe is ſometimes epidemic and in- 
fectious. 

* SYMPTOMS. Ihe inflammation of the throat 
is evident from inſpection, the parts appearin red 25 
ſwelled; beſides, the patient complains of” 
| ſwallowing. His pulſe is quick and hard, wit —— 
ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally 


covered with a tough coat of a whitiſh * and the 
* 4 65 „ | 45 . Ss. 
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patient ſpits a tough phlegm. As the ſwelling and in- 
* flammation increaſe, the breathing and ſwallowing be- 
come more difficult; the pain affeQs the ears; the eyes 
generally appear red; and the face ſwells. © The patient 
is often obliged to keep himſelf in an erect poſture, 
being in danger of ſuffocation ; there is a conſtant 
nauſea, or inclination to vomit, and the drink, inſtead 
of paſſing into the ſtomach, is often returned by the 
noſe. The patient is ſometimes ſtarved at laſt, merely 
from an inability to ſwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of 
the breaſt, and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while the 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. An 
external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom; but if it 
ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affeQs the ſt, the 
danger is very great. When a quinſey is the conſe- 
quenee of ſome other diſeaſe, which has already weaken- 
ed the patient, his ſituation is dangerous. A frothing 
at the mouth, with .a ſwelled tongue, a pale, ghaſtly 
_ countenance, and coldneſs of the extremities, are fatal 


ſymptoms. | ' f 


"REGIMEN. —— The regimen in this diſeaſe is in all 
reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy, or peripneumony. 

The food muſt be light, and in ſmall quantity, and the 
drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, mixed with acids. 
It is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He ſhould not 
even attempt to ſpeak but in a low voice. Such a de- 
gree of warmth as to promote a conſtant, gentle ſweat, 

is proper, When the patient is in bed, his head ought 
to be raiſed a little higher than uſual. | 
It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept warm; 
for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel may be 
 wrapt round it. That alone will often remove a flight 
complaint of the throat, eſpecially if applied in due 
time. We cannot here omit obſerving the propriety of 
a cuſtom which prevails among the peaſants of this 
5 „%% 1 NON: 
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country. When they feel any uneaſineſs of the chroat, 
they wrap a ſtocking about it all night. So effectual is 


this remedy, that in many places it paſſes for a charm, 
and the ſtocking. is applied with particular ceremonies: 


the (cuſtom, however, is undoubtedly a good one, and 


ſhould never be neglected. When the throat has been 
thus wrapt up all night, it muſt not be expoſed to the 


. air through the day, but a handkerchief or a piece. 


of flannel kept about it till the inflammation be re- 


moved. e OT te NS 
Ihe jelly of black currants is a medicine very much 
in eſteem for complaints of the throat; and indeed it 
is of ſome uſe. It ſhould: be almoſt conſtantly kept in 


the mouth, and ſwallowed down leiſurely. It may 


likewiſe be mixed in the patient's drink, or taken any 
other way. . When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of 
* red. currMits, or of; mulberries, may be uſed in its ſtead, 
Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They may 
be s of ſage-tea, with a little 1 N and honey, or 
by adding to half an Engliſh pint of the pectoral de- 
coction two or three ſpoonfuls of honey, and the ſame 

uantity of currant jelly. This may be uſed three or 
Naß times a-day; and if the patient be troubled with 
tough viſcid phlegm, the gargle may be rendered more 


ſharp and cleanfing, by adding to it a tea. ſpoonful of 


the ſpirit of /a/ ammoniac. Some recommend gargles 
made of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the black 
currant- buſh; but where the jelly can be had, theſe are 
Ne ee è 5 
Ihere is no diſeaſe wherein the benefit of bathing 
the feet and legs in lukewarm water is more apparent: 


that N ought therefore never to be neglected. If 


people were careful to keep warm, to wrap up their 


throats with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm 
water, and to uſe a ſpare diet, with diluting liquors, at 


the beginning of this diſeaſe, it would ſeldom proceed 
to a great height, or be attended with any danger; but 


when theſe precautions are neglected, and the diſeaſe N 
* © becomes. 


ae 
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this diſeaſe. Half a dram of t 
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becomes violent, more n mania are ne- 
ceſſarx. 

"MEDICINE. . Wege, of thes FO 

being a moſt acute and dangerous diſtemper, which 
* takes off the patient very fuddenly, it will be 
proper, as ſoon as the fymptoms appear, to bleed in the 
arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the 
operation if circumſtances require. 

The body thould likewife be kept gently apen. This | 
may either be done by giving the patient for his ordi- 
| nary drink a detoction of ſigs and tamarinds, or fmall 
doſes of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in the 
eryſipelas. Theſe may be increaſed according to the 
age of the Patient, and e al they wats the wn 
fired effect. 

I have often known v ellech fro a bit of 

al prunel, or purified 1 8 in the 95 and 
wallowed down as it melted. This promotes the dil. 
1 of ſaliva, by which means it anfwers the end of 
a gargle, while at the ſame time it abates the fever, by 
promoting the diſcharge of urine, &. 


The throat ought likewiſe to be rubbed twice or 
thrice a-day with à little of the volatile liniment. This 
ſeldom fails to produce ſome good effects. At the ſame 
time the neck ought, to be carefully covered with wool 
or flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the 
ſkin, aMhis application renders it very tender. Many 
other external applications are recommended in this 
diſeaſe, as a ſwallow's neſt, poultices made of the fun- 
gus called Jew's ears, album Græcum, &c. But as we 
Is not look upon any of theſe to be preferable to a 


common — ce of Perg and milk, we ſhall take no 
farther notice of tem. 


Some recommend, the gu N as 2 ſpecific i in 
m in powder may 
de made into an electuary with wer rob of elder-berries, 
or the jelly of currants Ke a doſe, and repeated occa- 
Honally*. e BLAST 
„Dr. Home. E | 
« 4 Bliſtering 
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Bliſter ing upon the neck or behind the ears ee 
inflammations of the throat is very beneficial; and in 
bad caſes it will be neceſſary to lay a bliſtering-plaſter 
quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to reach from tar to ear. 
After the plaſters are taken off, the parts ought to be 
kept running by the application. of iflue ointment, till 
the inflammation is gone; otherwiſe, upon their. drying” 
up. the patient will be in danger af. A relapſe. 

When the patient has been treated as above, 2 . 
puration ſeldom happens. This however is ſometimes 
the caſe, in ſpite of all endeavours to prevent it. When 
the inflammation and ſwelling continue, and it is evi- 
dent that a ſuppuration will enſue, it ought to be pro- 

moted by drawing the ſteam of warm water into the 
throat through a tunnel, or the like. Soft poultices 
ought lig wiſe to be applied outwardly, and the patient 

may keePFa roaſted fig conſtantly in bis mouth. + 

It ſometimes. happens, before the tumour breaks, 
that the ſwelling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent any 
thing from getting down into the ſtomach; In this 
caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs. he can 
be ſupported in ſome. other way. This can only be 


done by nouriſhing elyſters of broth, or gruel with 5 


milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported by theſe 
for ſeveral days; till the tumour has broke ; "_ after 
wards they have recovered. | 


Not only the ſwallowing, but the breathin of 
potenten by the fumour. In this caſe nothing can 
fave the patient's life, but opening the trachea or wind- 
pipe. As that has been often done with ſucceſs, no 
perſon, in ſuch deſperate circumſtances, ought to heſitate | 
a moment about the operation; but as it can only be 
performed by a n it is not PIR here to m_ 
any directions about it. 

When a difficulty of Frallowing 18 not tend with 
an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to 
an obſtruction of the glands about the throat, and only - 
requires that the part be kept warm, and the throat 


* gargled with — that may gently 


te 1 * 
fo 
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ſtimulate the glands, as a decoction of figs with vinegar | 
and honey; to which maybe added a little muſtard, or 
a ſmall quantity of ſpirits. But this gargle is never to 
be uſed where there are ſigns of an inflammation. This 
ſpecies of angina has various names among the com- 
mon people, as the pap of :the throat, the falling down of 
the almondt of the ears; &c. Accordingly, to remove 
it, they lift che patient up by the hair * head, and 
_ thruſt their fingers under his jaws, &c. all which mai : 
are at beſt uſeleſs, and often hurtful... _ 
Thoſe who are ſubject to inflammations of the throat 
in order to avoid that diſeaſe, ought to live temperate. 
Such as do not chuſe to obſerve this rule, muſt have 
frequent recourſe to purging- and other evacuations, to 
diſcharge the ſuperfluous humours. They ought like - 
wiſe to beware of catching cold, and ſhoulq; abſtain 


from aliment and medicines of an aſtringeut x . 
lating nature. 


Violent exerciſe, by increaſing the motion yy Svcs 
of the blood, is apt to occaſion an inflammation of the 

throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be drank immediately 
aſter it, or the body ſuffered ſuddenly to cool. Thoſe 
who would avoid this diſeaſe- ought therefore, after 
ſpeaking aloud, ſinging, running, drinking warmliquor, 
or doing any ching that may ſtrain the throat, or in- 
creaſe the circulation of the blood towards it, to take 


care to cool gradually, and to r * e 
coverings about their necks. 


have often known As ak had 2 ſubject to 
ſore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by only 
wearing a riband, or a bit of flannel, conſtantly about 
their necks, or by wearing thicker ſhoes,"a flannel 
waiſtcoat, or the like. Theſe may ſeem triffing, but 
they have great effect. There is danger indeed in leav- 
ing them off after perſons have been accuſtomed to 
them; but ſurely the inconveniency of | uſing. ſuch 
things for life, is not to be compared with the danger 

which may ee eee tl eee 
ae n 2 dune n £2); | Sometimes 
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Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the 
throat continue ſwelled, and become hard and callous, 
This complaint is not eaſſj removed, and is often 
rendered dangerous by the too frequent De 7 | 

_ ſrrongy ſtimulating and ſyptic medicines -: 
method is to keep it warm; and to gargle it twice. 


with a decoction of tigs ſharpened a Necks wide he 
e eee n e eee Se dt Be. 
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s kind. 1 ps is. put e a in ths 5 
05 parts of Britain, though, for ſome time palt, 
it has been f: fatal in the, more ſouthern counties.” Chil! 
dren more. , liable to it than adults, females than 
males, and the delicate than thoſe who are hardy and 
robuſt. At prevails chiefly in autumn, and is moſt 
b after 3 a long courſe of damp or ſultry weather. 

CauskSs. This. is evidently a. contagious, dil- 
For and is generally . communicated by infection. 
Whole families, and even entire villages, often receive 
the infection from one perſon. This ought to put 
people upon their guard againſt. going near ſuch patients 
as labour under the diſorder; as by that means th 
endanger not only their own lives, but likewiſe thoſe of 
their friends and connexions. Whatever tends to 
produce putrid or malignant fevers, may likewiſe oc- 
caſion the putrid ulcerous ſare throat, as unwholeſome 
air, damaged provisions, neglect of cleanlineſs, &e, 
SYMPTOMS, —1t., begins with alternate fits of 
| ſhivering and heat. The 42 is quick, but low and 
unequal, and generally continues fo through the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe. The patient complains greatly 
of weaknels and oppreſſion of the breaſt ;' his ſpirits 

are low, and he is apt to faint away when ſet upright ; 
g he is troubled with a nauſea, and often with a vomiting 


or purging. The two latter are moſt common in chil- 
5 | Ty dren. 
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dren. The eyes appear red and watery, and the face 
ſwells. The urine is at firſt pale and crude; but, as 
the diſeaſe advances, it turns more of a yellowiſh colour. 
. Phe tongue is white, and generally moiſt, _y — 
guiſhes this from an inflammatory dileaſe. 
ing into the throat it appears ſwelled, — of T e 
red colour. Pale or aſh- coloured ſpots, —— 
here and there interſperſed, and ſometimes one broad 
patch or ſpot, of an irregular figure, and pale white 
colour, ſurrounded with florid red, only appears. Theſe 
- whitiſh ſpots or ſloughs cover ſo many ulcers. 
An effloreſcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 
breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or third day, i is a 
common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When it appears, the 
purging and vomiting generally ceaſe. 


I!mere is often a flight degree of delirium, and the 

face frequently appears bloated, and the inſide of the 
noſtrils red and inflamed. The patient complains of a 
diſagreeable putrid imell, and his Wesch is Tay offen- 


ſive. 


The putrid, ulcerous "OR throat may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the inflammatory by the vomiting and looſeneſs 
with which it is generally uſhered in; the foul ulcers in 
the throat covered with a white or livid coat; and by 
the exceſſive weakneſs of the Patient; with other ſymp- 

toms of a putrid fever. 
Unfavourable ſymptoms are, an obſtinate purging, 
extreme weakneſs, dimneſs of the fight, a livid or black 
Colour of the ſpots, and frequent ſhiverings, with a 
weak, fluttering pulſe, If the eruption upon the ſkin 
| ſuddenly diſappears, or becomes of a livid colour, with 
A diſcharge of blood from the noſe « or mouth, the dan- 


3» E tage great. | 


If 2 gentle ſweat break out about the third or r fourth 
day, and continue with. a flow, firm, and equal pulſe; if 

* -the flonghs caſt off in a kindly manner, and appear 
clean and florid at the bottom; and if the breathing is 

— ſoft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, there is 
. to 5 for a ſalutary criſis. 


* REGIMEN. 


[i 


PUTRID, ULCEROUS. SORE THROAT. 2 0 


REGIMEN. The patient muſt be kept quiet, and 
for the moſt part in bed, as he will be apt do faint when 
taken out of it. His food muſt be nouriſhing and re- 
ſtorative; as ſago-gruel with red wine, jellies, ſtrong 


brothg, &c. His drink ought to be generous, and of an 


antiſeptic quanalegs as 1 wine Eggs er _ 


and ſuch like. 


+ MEDICINE, The medieine in this kind of quin- 


ſey is entirely different from that which is proper in the 


inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding, purgin & 
Kc. which weaken the patient, muſt be avoided. Coo 
ing medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, are like- 
wiſe hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be 
view with ſafety) 4 and theſe wa Rover to be 1 
If at the beginning Were! is great nauſea, of incll- 
nation to vomit, the patient muſt drink an infafion of 


green tea, camomile flowers, or carduut benedifus, in 


order to cleanſe the ſtomach. If theſe are not ſufficient, 


he may take a few grains of the 1 e ons 
or any other gentle vomit. 


If the diſeaſe is mild, the throat may be gargled win 
an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, to a gill of which 


may be added a ſpoonful or two of honey, and as 
much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; but when 
the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs large and thick, 


and the e yory is the following gargle 


Jo ſix or N ounces of . peda decodtion, Ze 


when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayerva root; 
let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards ſtrain the 
liquor; to which add two ounces of white-wine vine- 


gar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tincF- 


ture of myrrh. This ought- not only to be uſed 48 a 


ho gargle, but a little of it ſhould frequently. be im 2 


with a ſyringe to clean the throat, before the patient 


takes any meat or drink. This method is peculiarly 


neceſſary for children, who cannot uſe a cle. 
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It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, 
the ſteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honex. 

But when the putrid ſymptoms run high, and the 
diſeaſe is attended with danger, the only medicine that 
can be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It may 
be taken in ſubſtance, if the patient's ſtomach will bear 
it. If not, an ounce of bark groſsly powdered, with 
two drachms of Virginian ſnake- root, may be boiled in 
an Engliſh pint and a half of water to half a pint; to 
which a tea - ſpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be 
added, and an ordinary tea - cupful of it taken every 
three or four hours. Bliſtering-plaſters are very bene- 
ficial in this diſeaſe, efpecially when the patient's pulſe 
and ſpirits are low. They may be applied to the throat, 
0 the ears, or upon the back part of the neck. 


Should the vomiting prove troubleſome, it will be 

eke to give the patient two table: ſpoonfuls of the 
ſaline julep every hour. Tea made of mint and a little 
einnamon will be very proper for his ordinary drink, 


eſpecially if an equal an of red- wine — mixed 
with it. * n N 4 


1 3 8 


In caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the ſize of a nutmeg of 
diaſcordium, or the japonic confection, may be taken 
two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceflary. 

If a diſcharge of blood from the noſe bag the 
ſteams of warm. vinegar may be received up-the noſtrils 


frequently; and the drink muſt be ben with ſpirits 
of vitriol, or tincture of roſes. 


In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly Py be fomented. 


with warm water, and aun Fan mr three or 
four times a- day. 


After the violence of the Aiſeaſ: is over, the body 


| hould ſtill be kept open with mild purgatives; ; 2s 
manna, ſenna, rhubarb, or the like. 5 


If great weakneſs and dejedl - on of ſpirits, or night- 


fweats, with other ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſhould 
nn we-would adviſe the patient to continue the uſe 


of © 


Y 
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of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and 

take frequently a glaſs of generous wine. Theſe, 

together with a milk-diet, and riding on horfeback, are 
3 we oy Ukely't means for VR his ſtrength. 
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or corps A COUGHS: 


T has already dean bd that. abit are the 

effect of, an Obſtructed perſpiration; the common 
cauſes of which we have likewiſe endeavoured to point 
out, and ſhall not here repeat them. Neither ſhall we 
ſpend time in enumerating all the various ſymptoms of 
colds, as they are pretty generally known. It may not 
however be amiſs to obſerve, that almoſt every cold is a 
kind of fever, which only differs in degree from ſome 
of thoſe that have already been treated of. | 


No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted from this 
diſeaſe ; neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
regimen to prevent it. The inhabitants of every cli- 
mate are liable to catch cold, nor can even the greateſt 
circumſpection defend them at all times from its attacks. 
Indeed, if the human body could be kept conſtantly im 
an uniform degree of warmth, ſuch a thing as catching 
cold would be impoſſible: but as that cannot be effected 
by any means, the perſpiration muſt be liable to man 
changes. Such changes, However, when ſmall, do not 
affect the health; but, when great, they muſt Prove: 

- burtful. 
When oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of hy * 
unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, *&c. give ground 
to believe that the perſpiratiofigs obſtrudted, or, in other 
words, that the er has caught cold, he ought 

| immun 
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immediately to leſſen his diet, at leaſt the uſual uantity 
of his ſolid 3 and to abſtain from all ſtrong liquors. 
Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, eggs, milk, and other nouriſhing 
diet, he may eat light Ta odding, veal or chicken 
broth, panado, gruels, and ſuch lik. His drink may 
be water-gruel ſweetened with a little honey; an in- 
fuſion of balm, or linſeed ſharpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon; a decoction of barley and liquorice, 
with tamar inds, or any other cool, diluting, acid liquor. 
Above all, his fupper ſhould be light; as ſmall poſſet, 
or Vater. gruel ſweetened with honey, and a little toaſted 
bread in it. If honey ſhquld diſagree with the ſtomach, 
the gruel may be ſweetened with treacle or coarſe ſugar, ä 
and ſharpened with the jelly of currants. Thoſe who 
have deen accuſtomed to generous liquors may take 
wine-whey initead of gruel, which 53 be ſweetened as 


5 above. 


The patient ought to lie longer than 5 Shed, and 
to encourge a gentle ſweat, which is eaſily brought on 
towards morning, by drinking tea, or any kind of 
warm diluting liquor. I have often known this practice 


Carry off a cold in one day, which in all probability, 


had it been neglected, would have coſt the patient his 
life, or have e him for ſome months. Would 
people ſacrifice a little time to eaſe and warmth, and 
Mrattife a moderate degree of abſtinence when the firſt 
fymptoms of a cold appear, we have reaſon to believe, 
that moſt of the bad effects which flow from an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration 1 5 be prevented. But, after 
the diſeaſe has gathered ſtrengih 15 1 7 4 all attempts 
to remove it often prove vain. A * „a peripneu- 
mony, or a fatal conſumption of the lung, are the 
common effects of colds which have either been totally 
' negleQed or treated improperly. 


Many attempt to cure a cold, by ns drunk. 
But this, to ſay no worſe of it, is a very hazardous ex- 
periment. No doubt it may ſometimes ſucceed, by 

ſuddenly reſtoring the perſpiration ; but when there i is 
N degree of 88 which is frequently 4 
| cale, 


— 
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caſe, ſtrong liquors, inſtead of removing the malady, 
will increaſe it. By this means a common cold may be 
converted into an inflammatory fever. 
When thoſe who labour for their daily bread have 
the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to loſe 
a day or two, in order to keep themſelves warm, and 
take a little medicine; by which means the diſorder is 
often ſo aggravated as to confine them for a long time, 
or even to render them ever after unable to ſuſtain hard 
labour. But even ſuch of the labouring poor as can 
afford to take care of. themſelves, are often too hardy 

to do it; they affect to deſpiſe colds, and as long as they 
can crawl about, ſcorn to be confined by what they call 
a common cold. Hence it is, that colds deſtroy ſuch 
numbers of mankind. Like an enemy deſpiſed, they 
gather ſtrength from delay, till at length they become 
invincible. We often ſee this verified in travellers, 
who, rather than loſe a day in the proſecution of their 
buſineſs, throw away their lives by purſuing their journey, 
2 in the ſevereſt weather, with this diſeaſe upon 
an. en „ . 
It is certain, however, that colds may be too much 
r When a perſon, for wary HE cold, ſhuts: 
himſelf up in a warm room, and drinks great quantities 
of warm liquor, it may occaſion ſuch a general relaxa- . 
tion of the ſolids as will not be eaſily removed. It will 
therefore be proper, when the diſeaſe will permit, and 
the weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned 
above gentle exerciſe; as walking, riding on horſeback, - 
or in a carriage, &e. An obſtinate cold, which no 
medicine can remove, will yield to gentle exerciſe and 
a proper regimen of the diet. E 
Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great 
tendeney to reſtore the perſpiration. But care muſt be 
taken that the water be not too warm, otherwiſe it will 
do hurt, It ſhould never be much warmer than the 
blood, and the patient ſhould go immediately to bed 
after uſing it. Bathing t e feet in Warm water, lying 
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in bed, and drinking warm water-gruel;or other weak 1 
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Kquors, will ſooner take off -a ſpaſm, and reſtore the 
perſpiration, than all the hot ſudorific medicines in'the 
world. This is all that is neceſſary for removing a 
common cold; and if this courſe be taken at- the be- 
Einning, it will ſeldom fail. | - 
oo t when the ſymptoms! do not t yield to abſtinence, 

warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reaſon to fear 
the approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as an inflammation 
of the breaſt, an ardent fever, or the like. If the pulſe 
therefore be hard and frequent, the ſkin hot and dry, 

and the patient complains of his head or breaſt, it will 
be neceſſary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders 
recommended in the ſearlet fever N three or four 
Eours, till they give a ſtodl. 
It will likewiſe be proper to put a bliſtering-plaſter 
on the back, to give two table-fpoontuls” of the ſaline 
mixture every two hours, and in ſhort to treat the pa- 
tient in all reſpects as for a flight fever. I have often 
ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the beginning, re- 
move the complaint in two or three days, when the 

patient had all the ſymptoms of an * ardent 
fever, or an inflammation of the breaſt. 22 

The chief ſecret of preventing colds lies i in- nber 
as far as poſſible, all extremes either of heat or cold, 
and in taking care, when the body is heated, to let it 
cool gradually. Theſe and other circumſtances relating 
to this important ſubject, are ſo fully treated of under 
the article Ohſtructed Perſpiration, that it is neal wares 
to reſume the conſideration of them. £5, . 
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* A cough is generally the effect of a cold, hich has- 
either been improperly treated, or entirely neglected. 
When it proves obſtinate, there is always reaſon to 
fear the conſequences, as this ſhews a weak ſtate of the 
lungs, and is often the forerunner of a conſumption. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and 


| ſtrong, with a hard quick 11 n will be proper; 
but 
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but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding rather pro» 
longs the diſeaſe. When the patient ſpits freely, bleed- 
ing is unneceſſary, and ſometimes nn. as it ny to 
leſſen that diſcharge. _ 

When the cough is not attended with any farce of 
fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp pectoral 


medicines are to be adminiſtered ; as gum ammoniac, 
___ ſquills, &c. Two table · ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of the 


gum ammoniac may be taken three or four times a-day, 

more or leſs, according to the age and conſtitution of 

the patient. Squills may be given various ways: two 
ounces. of the vinegar, f We oxymel, or the ſyrup, may 

be mixed with the bh 

water, to which may be added an ounce of common 


Water and an ounce. of balſamic fyrup. Two table- 
ſpoonfuls of this mixture may be taken three or four 


1 a: day. 


A ſyrup made of. equal parts of lemon. jujee, honey, | 


and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in this kind of 
cough. A table-ſpoonful of it Wis be {aki at a 
G 5s; 


But when che defluxion is — and thin, theſe me⸗ 
e 


dieines rather do hurt. In this 
and mucilages, are more proper. eup of an infuſion 
of wild poppy leaves, and . roots, or the 
flowers of colts- foot, may be taken frequently; or a 

tea - 


rer opiates, oils, 


ient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's Spaniſh, infuſion 
is alſo a very proper medicine in this caſe, and may be 


taken in the . of 'A NT three or four 


times a-dayv. 
When a cough is kg by acrid humours tick- 
ling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould keep ſome 


ſoft pectoral lozenges almoſt conſtantly in his mouth ; - 


as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, . barley-ſugar, the 
common balſamic * Sin 1 wes Theſe: 


'* See Appendix, Spent OY 
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e quantity of ſimple einnamon- 


| of the paregoric elixir may bx put into the 
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blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by taking 
* off” banged „ en ne delp to appeaſe the 

. os MEE poor Gram 2 flux of 
_____ humours upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, be- 
| ſides expectorating medicines, to have recourſe to iſſues, 
3 ſetons, or ſome other drain. In this caſe I have often 
©: - obſerved the moſt happy effects from a Burgundy- pitch 
* plaſter applied between the ſhoulders. I have ordered 
| this ſimple remedy in the moſt obſtinate coughs, in a 
great number of caſes, and in many different conſtitu- 
tions, without ever knowing it fail to give relief, unleſs 

where there where enn 5M of an woes in ne 
lungs. 


© About the bulk of a nutmeg. of Bargandy: pinch 
may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, about 
the ſize of the hand, and laid between the ſhoulder- 
"blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight-or 
three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and ſimple me- 
dicine, and conſequently apt to be deſpiſed; but we 
will venture to affirm, that the whole materia medica 
does not afford an application more efficacious in almoſt 
every kind of cough. It has not indeed always an im- 
meſdiate effect; but, if kept on for ſome . it "_ 
ſucoeed where moſt other medicines fail. 


The only inconveniency attending this Rabe is the 
itching which it occaſions; but ſurely this may be dif- 
penſed with, conſidering the advantage which the pa- 


tient may expect to _ Oy the apptiention 3 debe, 


2 


In a former edition of ee l bees bel. for an ob- 

ſſtinate tickling cough, an oily emulſion, made with the paregoric 

» Elixir of the Edinburgh Diſperſatory, inftead of the common alka- 

Une ſpirit, I have ſince been told by ſeveral e that they 

| found i it to be an excellent medicine Fn this diforder, and every way 

0 Jgeſerving of the character which I had Fenz. Where this elixir 

b is not kept, its place may be ſupplied by adding to the common oily 

1 - emulſion, an adequate proportion of the Th eie tincture, or liquid 
1 ; | 
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when the itching becomes very uneaſy, the plaſter may 
be taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or = 
waſhed with a little warm milk and water. Some cau- Ef) 
tion indeed is neceſſary in difcontinuing the uſe of ſuch 
2 plaſter; this however may be fafely done by making 
it fmaller by degrees, and at W wan it ne 1 

=; wher i in a warm ſeaſon “. | of 
But coughs proceed from many other ente beſides 
\ defluxions upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the cure is 
— to be attempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, in 
a cough proceeding from a foulneſs and debility f 
ſtomach, fyrups, oi, mucilages, and all kinds of bak - . 
ſamſe medicines do hurt. The /tomach cough may be 
known from one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by 
this, that in the latter the patient coughs whenever he 
inſpires, or draws in his breath fully; bur in the ien | 
oe does not happen: ' 3 
The cure of this cough depends chiefly upon clean. 
ing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach; for which purpoſe | 
"= vomits and bitter purgatives are moſt proper. = 
us, after a vamit or two, the ſacred tincture, as it is - 1 
called, may be taken for à confiderable time in the doſe 
of one or two table · ſpoonfuls twice a · day, or as often as it 
is found neceſſary, to keep the body gentiy open. People 
may make this tincture themſelves, by infuſing an ounce 
of hiera picraſ in an Engliſh pint of white wine, aan 
it ſtand a few days, and then ſtraining it. —_ 
In ' coughs which proceed from a debility of the ' 2M 
Nomach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe of conſiderable . - 
ſervice. It may either be chewed, taken in powder, or 
dine. into a 1 PoE Sr "RON uin | 
ters. | 


-- F 


Some RES ITY that the pitch plaſter adheres too faſt, while 
others find difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from the 
different kinds of pitch made uſe of, and likewiſe from the manner 
of making it. I generally find it anſwer beſt when mixed with a 
little bees-wax, and ſpread as cool as poſſible. The clear, ard, 
tranſparent pitch anſwers the purpoſe beſt. N 
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A, en cough can only be removed by change of 
air and proper exerciſe ; to which may be added the uſe 
of gentle opiates. Inſtead of the ſaponaceous pill, the 
Paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium diſguiſed, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or. twenty-five drops of liquid lau- 
danum, more or lels, as circumſtances require, may be 

-taken at bed time, or when the cough is moſt trouble- 

ſowe. Immerſing the feet and hands in warm water 
will often appeaſe the violence of a nervous cough, 


When a cough 1s only the ſymptom of ſome other 
malady, it is in, vain to attempt to remove it without 
firſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds. Thus 
when a cough is occaſioned by teething, keeping the 
body open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever facilitates 
the cutting of the teeth, Rkewiſe appeaſes the cough. 
In like manner, when worms occaſion a cough, ſuch 
8 as remove theſe vermin will generally cure 
7 K the cough; as bitter purgatives, ow n and ſuch 

Ike. 

Women, Aa the laſt months of regnancy, 3 are 
often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is generally 
9 by eee and keeping the body gently 
open. They ought to avoid all flatulent ol and to 
wear a looſe eaſy dreſs. 


| A cough is not only a ſymptom, bur. is often likewiſe 
the fore-runner of diſeaſes. Thus, the gout is frequently 
| uſhered in by a very troubleſome cough, which affects 
he patient for ſome. days before the coming on of the 
fit. This cough is generally removed by a paroxyſm of 
the gout, which ſhould therefore be promoted, by keep- 
ing the extremities warm, drinking warm liquors, and 


t - " ag the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm . 


or THE HOOPING- COUGH, OR. 
FiOS, CHIN-COUGH. 


This cou ſeldom affect adults, but proves oe? 
Anal to — Such children as live upon thin 


| watery 


* 
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| watery. diet, who breathe unwholeſome air, and have 
too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, and 
generally ſuffer moſt from it. | 


The chin-cough is ſo well known," even to nurſes, 
that-a deſcription of it is unneceſſary. Whatever hurts 
the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiration, or relaxes the 
ſolids, diſpoſes to this diſeaſe: conſequently its cure 
muſt depend upon cleanſing and ſtrengthening the | 
ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, and at the ſame time pro- 

moting perſpiration and the different ſecretions. _- 
The diet muſt be light, and of eaſy digeſtion; Re 
children, good bread made, into pap or pudding, 


5 


2 


chicken-broth, with other light ſpoon-meats, are pro- 


per; but thoſe who are farther advanced may be allow- _ 
ed fago-gruel, and if the feyer be not high, a little 
boiled chicken, or other white meats. The drink may 
be hyſſop, or penny royal tea, ſweetened with honey or 
ſugar-candy, fmall wine-whey ; or, if the patient be 
weak, he may ſometimes be allowed a little negus. 
One of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin-cough 
is change of air. This often removes the malady, even 
| when the change ſeems to be. from a purer to a leſs 
wholeſome air. This may in ſome meaſure depend on 
the patient's being removed from the place where the 
infection prevails. Moſt of the diſeaſes of children are 
infectious; nor is it all uncommon to find the chin k 
cough prevailing in one town or village, when another, - iſ 
at a very ſmall diſtance, is quite free from it. But 4 
whatever be the cauſe, we are ſure of the fact. No © 
time ought therefore to be loſt in removing the patient 
at ſome diſtance from the place where he caught the 
diſeaſe, and, if poſlible, into a more pot: and vam [ 
air*, - > 
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. Some think the air ande not to be chai till the Act! is on. | 
the decline; but there ſeems to be no ſufficient reaſon fer this © 
opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a change 8 
of air at all periods of the diſeaſe. It is not ſufficient to take the "2 
patient out daily in a carriage. This ſeldom anſwers any good pur- 
poſes but often does burt. 7 giving him cold. Fo 
When 
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When the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient is 
in danger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he ought. 
to be bled, cally if there . 
ful pulſe. But as oe chief intention, of bleeding i is to 
prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to render, 170 


- moxe ſafe to give vomits, it will ſeldom be neceſſar 
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repeat the operation; yet if there are ſymptoms o 70 
inflammation of the lungs, A ſecond or even a Od, ; 
bleeding may be requiſite. + 

It is N reckoned A 3 8 when 
a fit of coug ing makes the patient vomit. This 
cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves the cough. 
It will therefore be proper to promote this diſcharge, 
either by ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha, or che PRE 
julep recommended in the Appendix“. 


It is very difficult to make children drink after 2 
vomit. I have often ſeen them happily deceived, by 
infuſing a ſcruple or half a drachm of the 8 * 
ipecacuanha in a tea- pot, with half an E pint of. 
8 water. If this be diſguiſed with Inga drops of 
milk and a little ſugar, they will imagine ir tea, and- 
drink it very greedily. A {mall tea-cupful of this may 
be given every quarter of an hour, or rather every ten 
minutes, till it operates. When the child begins to 
puke, there will be no occaſion for drinking an more, 
as the water already on the ſtomach will be ſufficient. 


Vomits not only cleanſe: the ſtomach, which in this 
1 5 is generally W. with viſcid phlegm, but they 
. e the perſpiration and other ſecretions, 
. ought therefore to be repeated according to the 
ae, of the diſeaſe. "They ſhould not however be 
ſtrong; gentle vomits frequently repeated are both leſs 
"dangerous, and more beneficial than ſtrong ones. 
The body ought to be kept gently open. The beſt 
medicines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its prepara- 
tions, as the ſyrup, tincture, &c.. Of theſe a tea-ſpoon- 
or two: d be 18 0 an n infant twice eg thrice\ge 
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a fever with a hard 


on HIN 263. 
day as there is occaſion. To ſuch as are farther ad. 
vanced, the doſe muſt be proportionally increaſed, and? 
repeated till ĩt has the deſired effect. Thoſe who can- 
nat be brought to take the bitter tincture, may haye an 
infuſion of ſenna and prunes, ſweetened, with manna, 
coarſe . ſugar, or honey; or a few grains of rbubarh, 
mixed with a tea-ſpoonful or two of ſyrup, or currant 
jelly, ſo as to diſguiſe the taſte. Moſt children are fond, _ 
of ſyrups and jellies, and ſeldom refuſe even a Ace | 


able medicine when mixed with them. 


1 people believe that oil Ys pectoral, and al . 
medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues, tor the cure of the 
chin· cough, and accordingly exhibit them plentifullyto 

ients of every age and conſtitution, without conſider- 
ing that every thing of this nature muſt load the ſtomach; no 
hurt the digeſtion, and of conſe ae the ain | 
1 1935 eue een 
The- millepedes or e. 1 - greatly recommends 

ed for the cure 2 a chin - cough. Thoſe who chuſe to 

make uſe of cheſe inſects, may infuſe two.. ounces. of 


them bruiſed in an n pint of ſmall white-wine | : 


for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be. ſtrained 
through a cloth, anda table-{poontul of it Given to. the ba 
patient three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are ſometimes aecellany bs to Wiler the 1 
of the cough. For this purpoſe a little of the ſyrup of 
poppies, or five, fix, or ſeven drops of laudanum, ac- 
cording to the age of the patient, may be taken in a 
— 118 or penny ropalion hr „ en. 
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als. Dr. DyyLanit: n he has 856 many * effeAs from the: 
kermes miveral' in chis complaint, the .cough_ being frequently © 
alleviated even by the firſt doſe, . The doſe for a child of one year 
old, is a quarter of a grain diflolyed in a cup of any ig = 
ated two of three times a- day. For a child of two years the doſe - 
half a grain; and the „ thus increaſed | in propor * , 

tion to the age of the patient. ; 1 JE 


+ + Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinary. - 
bao ba the PE AD but ſo far as I have been 5 x 
| 0 „ 
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65 OF Tur HOOPING-COUGH, &c- 


The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in 
North-Britain for the Chin-cough. It is made by beat- 
ing in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of hogs 
lard. With this the ſoles bf the xy may be rubbed” 


twice or thrice a-day; but the beſt method is to ſpread {0 


it upon a rag, and apply it in the form of plaſter. -It' 
ſhould be renewed every night and morning at leaſt, as 
the garlic ſoon loſes its virtue. This is an exceedir 
good medicine both in the süd and in moſt 
other coughs of an obſtinate nature. It ought not 
however to be uſed when the patient is very hot or 
feveriſh, leſt it ſhould increaſe theſe fymptoms. _. 

Ihe feet ſhould be bathed once every two or three 
days in lukewarm water; and a Burgundy. pitch plaſter: 
kept conſtantly between the ſhoulders. © But when the 
diſeaſe proves very violent, it will be neceſſary, inſtead 
of it, to apply a bliſtering-plaſter, and to keep the part 
open for ſome time with iſſue-· ointment. 

When the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is 
free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, 
are the moſt proper medicines, The bark may either 
be taken in ſubſtance, or in a decoction or infuſion, as 
is moſt agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains, according to the age of the patient, may be given 
three or four times a-day. For an adult, half a drachm 
or two ſcruples will be proper Some give the extract 


of the bark with cantharides ; but to manage this re- 


- quires a confiderable attention. It is more ſafe to give 
a few grains of caſtor along with the bark. A child of 
fix or ſeven years of age may take ſeven or eight grains 
of caſtor, with fifteen grains of powdered bark, for a 
—goſe. This may be made into a mixture with two or 
three ounces of any ſimple diſtilled water, and a little 
ſyrup, and taken three or four tunes — e e 


| Aon it is no way Fr to opium, which, when properly ad- 
minittered, will often reheve 8 n 185 neee 5 


"CHAP. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND. 
- U VISCERA-\ | 55 410 9s 


* 


it 


1 L inflammations of the bowels are FRI | 

and require the molt ſpeedy afliſtance; as. they 
frequently end in a ſuppuration, and ſometimes ina 
mortification, which is certain death. 

+ CAUSES.——An inflammation of the ſtomach may : 
proceed from any of the cauſes which produce an' in- 
flamniatory fever ; as cold liquor drank while the body. 
is warm, obſtructed perſpiration, or the ſudden ſtriking 
in of any eruption. It may likewiſe proceed from the 
acrimony- of the: bile, or. from. acrid and ſtimulating | 
ſubſtances taken into the eee f a8 ſtrong vomits or 
purges, corroſive poiſons, and ſuch like. When the © 
gout has been repelled from the extremities, either by | 
cold or improper applications, it often occaſions an in- 
flammation of the ſtcmach, Hard or jndigeſtible ſub- 
ſtances taken into the ſtomach, as bones, * ſtones of 
fruit, &c. may likewiſe have chat effect! 530 


SYMPTOMS.—IIt is attended wi 


+ fred math 


and burning heat in the ſtomach ; great reſtleſſneſs and x N 


anxicty; a ſmall, quick, and hard pulſe; yomiting, 'or, 
at leaſt; a nauſea and ad lickheſs; - exceſſive thirſt; coldneſs 
of the extremities; diſficulty of breathing; cold clammy 


ſweats; and ſometimes convulſions. and fainting fits. 2 


The ſtomach is ſwelled, and often feels hard to the 
touch. One of the moſt certain ſigns of this diſeaſe i 
the ſenſe of pain, which the patient feels upon ta : 
any. kind of food or drink, ON if it be either too 
hot or too cold. : 
When the patient omits ev every thing he eats * . 
drinks, is * reſtleks, has a 8 with an in⸗ 


266 INFLAMMATION f be STOMACH, & c. 
- termitting pulſe, and frequent comes. fits, the Fanger 
is very great. 
REGIMEN. ——Al acrimonious, heating, and irri- 
tating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. The 
» weakneſs of the patient may deceive the by- ſtanders, 
and induce them to give him wines, ſpirits, or other 
cordials; but theſe never fail to increaſe the diſeaſe, 
and often occaſion ſudden death. The inclination 
to vomit may likewiſe impoſe on the attendants, and 
make them think a vomit yo bd Auto that too is 
almoſt certain death. þ 
The food muſt be "Tight, thin, cool, ind eaſy of 
8 eſtion. It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and 
Houd neither be quite cold nor too hot. Thin gruel 
made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted bread diſſolved 
- ty. boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, are the 
- moſt proper. The drink ſhould be clear whey, barley- 
water, water in which toaſted bread has been boiled, or 
decoctions of emollient vegetables; as e and 
Bm marſh-mallow roots, farſaparilla, &cc. ande 
1 MEDICINE.——Bleeding in this diſeaſe is abſolutely 
=. _ neceſſary, and is almoſt the only thing that can be de- 
'Y pended on. When the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it will 
often be proper to repeat. this operation ſeveral times, 
nor mult the low ſtate of the pulſe deter us from doing 
ſo. Ibe pulſe indeed generally riſes upon bleeding, 
and as long as that is the caſe, the operation is ſafe. / 

- Frequent. fomentations with lukewarm water, or 'a 
HATS of emollient vegetables, are likewiſe beneficial. 
Flannel cloths dipped in theſe myſt be applied to the 
region of the ſtomach, and removed as they grow cool. 
They mult neither be applied too warm, 20 be ſuffered 
to ant till they become quite cold, as either of 

theſe extremities would aggravate the diſeaſe. 

1 The feet and legs ought likewiſe to be frequently 

= eee in luke warm water, and warm bricks or poultices 
3 be applied to the ſoles of the feet. The warm 
= bath, if it can be N uſed, wal be * of 
N A 7 E : 4 ” : 


INFLAMMATION of th INTESTINES: i 
In this, and all other inflammations of the Bbwels, an 


epiſpaſtic, or bliſtering. plaſter, applied over the part 


affected, is one of the beſt. remedies I know. I Have 
often uſed it, and do not recollet one inllance vers, 
it did not give relief to the patient. 

Ihe only internal medicine which we ſhall. venture. 


to recommend in this diſeaſe, are mild clyiters.. Tbeſe 


may be made of warm water, or thin water. gruel; and if 
the patient is coſtive, a little ſweet oil, honey, or manna, 


may be added. Clyſters anſwer. the .purpole of an in- 
ternal Porientaion, while they keep the body open, and 
at the ſame time nouriſh the patient, who is often an this 


diſeaſe unable to retain oy food upon his ſtomachs, 
For theſe. reaſons they mu 
Das $ life may depend on them, 


* >. * 3 


INFLAMMATION OF THE. NTESTINES, | 


This is one of the moſt painful and yes ir 


eres that mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds 
from the ſame caiſes as the inflammation of the ſtomach; 
to which may be added coſtiveneſs, worms, eating un- 
ripe fruits, or great quantities of nuts, drinking hard 
windy malt liquors, as ſtale bottled beer or ale, ONT, 
wine, cyder, &c, It may likewiſe be occaſioned 


rupture, by ſcirrhous tumours of the inteſtines, : or by 


their oppolite ſides growing together. 


The inflammation of the inteſtines is dend 8 


Jliac paſſion, Enteritis, &c. according to the name of the 
parts affected. The treatment however is nearly the 
ſame whatever part of · the inteſtinal canal be the ſeat of 


the diſeaſe; we ſhall therefore omit theſe diſtin ons, 55 


leſt they ſhould perplex the reader. 


The /ymptoms here are nearly the ſame as in the fore- | 


going diſeaſe; only the pain, if poſſible, is more acute, 
and is ſituated lower. The vomiting is likewiſe more 


violent, and ſometimes even the excrements, together 
vith the Lag and * $a are e by 3 3 
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mouth. The patient is continually belching up wind, 


and has often an obſtruction of his urine. 
While the pain ſhifts, and the vomiting only returns 
at certain intervals, and while the clyſters paſs down- _ 


Wards, there is ground to hope; but when the clyſters 
and feces are vomited, and the patient is exceeding 


weak, with a low fluttering pulſe, a pale countenance, 


and a i er or ſtinking breath, there is h 
tal. 


reaſon to fear that the conſequences will prove 


Clammy ſweats, black feetid ſtools, with a ſmall inter- 


mitting pulſe, and a total ceſſation of pain, are ſigns of 
a mortification already begun, and of approaching 


- *REGIMEN.——The regimen in this diſeaſe is in 


eneral the ſame as in an inflammation of the ſtomach. 
e patient muſt be kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all 

violent paſſions of the mind. His food ought to be 
very light, and given in ſmall quantities; his drink 
weak and diluting ; as clear whey, barley-water, and 
fach ie. | | 5 
ME DICINE.— Bleeding in this, as well as in the 
inflammation of the ſtomach, is of the greateſt impor- 
tance. It ſhould be performed as ſoon as the ſymptoms 
appear, and muſt be repeated according to the ſtrength 
of the patient, and the violence of the diſeaſe. 
A bliſtering plaſter is here likewiſe to be applied 
immediately over the part where the moſt violent pain 
is. This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, but 


even clyſters and purgative medicines, which before had 


no effect, will operate when the bliſter begins to riſe. 
Fomentations and laxative clyſters are by no means 


to be omitted. The patient's feet and legs ſhould 
frequently be bathed in warm water; and cloths dipped 


in it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with warm 
water may likewiſe be applied to the region of the 
navel, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm 
water, to the ſoles of the feet. The clyſters may be 


_ made of barley-water or thin gruel with ſalt, and ſoften- 
end wich jweet oil or freſſ butter. Theſe may be ad. 


miniſtered 


_ | 8 


*, : 
* 
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miniſtered every two or three . o "oftener, if the 
patient continues coſtive. 


If the diſeaſe does not yield to chyſters «nd fornenth, 


tions, recourſe muſt be had to pretty ſtrong purgatives ; 


but as theſe, by irritating the bowels, often increaſe 
their contraction, and by that means fruſtrate. their 


own intention, it will be neceſſary to join them with 
opiates, which, by allaying the pain, and relaxing the 


ſpaſmodic contractions of the guts, greatly aſſiſt the 
operation of purgatives in this caſe. 


What anſwers the purpoſe of opening the body very 


well, is a ſolution of the bitter purging falts. Two 


ounces of theſe may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of 


warm water, or thin gruel, and a teacupful of it TE 


every half hour till it operates. At the ſame time 


fifteen, twenty, or OY drops of laudanum may 


be given in a glaſs of peppermint or ſimple cinnamon- 
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water, to appeaſe the wrritation, and prevent the vomit- t 


ing, &c. 


Acids have often 2 very happy effect in ſtaying the 
- vomiting, and appeaſing the other violent ſymptoms of 


this diſeaſe. It will therefore be of uſe to the 
patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice of lemon; 


or, when theſe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 
But it often happens that no liquid whatever will ſtay 


on the ſtomach. In this caſe the patient muſt take p* 


purging pills. I have generally found the followi 
anſwer very well: Take jalap in powder, and vitriolated 


tartar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, Caſtile 
ſoap as much as will make the maſs fit for pills. Theſe 
muſt be taken at one dofe, and if they do not operate] in 


a few hours, the doſe may be repeated. 
If a ſtool cannot be procured by any of che above 


| means, it will be neceflary to immerſe the patient in 
warm water up. to the breaſt. I have often ſeen this 
ſucceed when other means had been tried in vain. The 
patient muſt continue in the water as long as he can 


nting, and if one immerſion _ 


eaſily bear it without : 
| bas not the deſired elfe 


n 
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270 INFLAMMATION: of 1 INTESTINES, ö 
| the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits are recruited; It is 
more ſafe for him to go frequently into tlie bath, than 
to continue too long at a time; and it is often neceſſary 


to repeat it e 3 e e eee 
. 


It has cee ha aſtor all Aber means of 
rocuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpoſe, that this 
Was brought about by immerfing the patient's lower 
. extremities in cold water, or making him walk upon a 
wet pavement, and. daſhing: his legs and thighs with 
cold water. This method, when others fail, at leaſt 
merits a trial. It is indeed attended with ſome moms; ad 
Kot. a doubtful remedy is better than none. | 


In deſperate caſes. it is common to give quickſilver. 
"This may be given to the quantity of ſeveral ounces, 
or even a pound, but ſnhould not exceed that“. When 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect a mortification of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be tried. In that caſe it 
cannot cure the patient, and will only haſten his death. 
But when the obſtruction is occafioned by any cauſe 
that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not only a 

per medicine, but the beſt that can be adminiſtered, 
as it is the fitteſt body we nner on ee its _ 
en gh the inteſtinal canal. 

If the diſeaſe proceed: Gai 2 :rapdiive; the patient 
Eg be laid with his head very low, and the inteſtines 
returned by gentle preſſure with the hand. If this, 
with fomentations and clyſters, ſhould not ſucceed, re- 


| courſe muſt. be had to a 8 en which — 
give the patient relief. 


Such as would avoid this exeruelating and dangerous | 


diſeaſe, muſt take care never to be too long without a 


> Fi 


2 * „ When „ quickſtver is given in too valet quantities, it defeats its 
own intention, as it pulls down the bottom of the ſtomach, which 
prevents it geiting over the Pylorus. In this caſe the patient ſhould 


de hung up. by the beels, in order that quigkliver may be dii- 
© bes 17 his moutd. 2 * | Wm 3 
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| Rook. - Vene who have died of it e had leveral 


oe THEN QC OLC. 8 5 
pounds of hard dry feces taken out of their guts. The 
thould likewiſe beware of eating too freely of 8 or 


unripe fruits, or drinking ſtale windy E &c. 1 
have known it brought on by living too much on bab! 
fruits, which are ſeldom good. It likewiſe proceeds - 

frequently from cold — 93 PE. wet Flothes, Ke. but ; 


"+ 


elpecially fromwes tort. 
OF TH E. 01e. 


he . has a reat eee to the two FOR "Is 
ceding diſeaſes, both in its ſymptoms and method of cure. 
It is generally attended with coſtiveneſs and acute pain 


of the bowels; and requires diluting diet, evacuations, 
fomentations, Kc. 


Colics are i denamded according to their 


e as the flatulent, the bilious, the by/teric, the ne. 
vou, &c. As each of theſe require a, particular me- 


thod of treatment, we ſhall point out their moſt gene- 


Li ſymptoms, and. the means to be uſed tor ther re- 5 


83 


The flatulent, or wind-colie, is . 0 


by an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meats of hard 
digeſtion, windy. vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 


ſuch like. It may likewiſe proceed from an obſtructed - - 
perſpiration, or catching cold. Delicate people, whoſe ©» 
digeſtive e are . pro moſt lable to this Kind 


of colic. 


The flatulent hole may either aſſect the ſtomach or © 
inteſtines, - lt is attended with a painful ſtretching . "ts 


the affected part. The patient feels à fumblin N 
guts, and is generally relieved by a diſcharge and. 


either upwards or downwards. The pain is ſeldom con- 
fined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from 


one diviſion of che dowels to another till it finds A 


* vent. . y- 


When the diſcals 8 from windy liquor, green | 


fruit, ſour Herbs, or the like, the beſt medicine on the 


firſt appearance of the ſymptoms ls a dram of brandy, 
r : - mY BF * * 8 ' 8 . 8 
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"22 OF THE COLIG.: > 
gin, or any good fpirits. The patient ſhould likewife 
fit with his feet upon a warm hearth-ſtone, or apply warm 
\ bricks to them; and warm cloths may be applied to his 
ſtomach and bowels. 1 wt. 
This is the only colic wherein ardent ſpirits, ſpiceries, 
or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured upon. 
Nor indeed are they to be uſed here unleſs at the very 
inning, before any ſymptoms of inflammation ap- 
r. We have reaſon to believe, that a colic occaſion- 
ed by wind or flatulent food might always be cured by 
= ſpirits and warm ſiquors, if they were taken immediately 
E-= upon perceiving the firſt uneafinefs; but when the pain 
| has continued for a confiderable time, and there is rea- 
| fon to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already 
begun, all hot things are to be avoided as poiſon, and 
the patient is to be treated in the ſame manner as for the 
=, inflammation of the inteſtines. 
Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. occaſion. 
ce colics in ſome e r conſtitutions. I have generally 
found the beſt method of cure for theſe was to drink 
plentifully of ſmall diluting liquors, as water-gruel, (mall. 
poſſet, water with toafted bread ſoaked in it, &c. l 
Colics which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtion | 
generally cure themfelves, by occafioning vomiting or 
purging. Theſe diſcharges are by no means to be 
ſtopped, but promoted by drinking plentifully of warm 
Water, or weak poſſet. When their violence is over, 
tte patient may take a doſe of rhubarb, or any other 
gentle purge; to carry off the dregs of his debauch. 
Coolics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or catching 
cold, 7 generally be removed at the beginning, by 
bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and drinking 
ſuch warm diluting liquors as will promote the perſpi- 
ration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruetl, with a ſmall 
\ __ . quantity of ſpirits in it. FS . pl 
._ Thoſe flatulent colics, which prevail ſo much among 
country people, might generally be prevented were they 
careful to change their clothes when they get wet. 
They ought likewiſe to take a dram, or to drink ſome 
N <4 warm 
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warm * after eating any kind of green traſh.” We 
do not mean to recommend the practice of dram-. 
drinking, but in this caſe ardent ſpirits prove à real _ 
medicine, and indeed the beſt thał ean be adminiſtered. 
A glaſs of good pepper- mint water will have nearly the 
Tame effect as a glaſs of brandy, and in ſome caſes is 
rather-to be preferred. EL 
The biliaus colic is attended with very bebte pains 
about the region of the navel. The patient complains 
of great thirſt, and is generally coſtive. He vomits a 
hot, bitter, yellow-coloured bile, which being diſcharged, * 
ſeems to afford ſome relief, but is quickly followed by 
the ſame violent pain as before. | As the diſtempet ad- 
vances, the propenſity to vomit ſometimes increaſes ſo as 
to become almoſt continual, and the proper motion of «4 
the inteſtines is fo far perverted, that there are all we 75 
ſymptoms of an impending Mac paſſion. 


If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe full 
and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after which 
clyſters may be adminiſtered. Clear whey or gruel, E 
my ned with the juice of lemon, or cream of t mr 
be drank freely. Small chicken broth, with a little” © 
ant diſſolved in it, or a ſlight decoction of — ** 
are likewiſe very proper, or any oh __ acid, 7 
ing liquor. ws 
Beſides bleeding and' plentiful dilution, it willbe'ne: "| 
ceſſary to foment the belly with cloths dippe@gn warm 
water, and if this ſnould not ſucceed, the zug 
be immerſed up to the breaſt in warm water 


In the bilious colic che vomiting i is often very difficult _ + A 
to reſtrain. When this happens, the patient may drink 
a decoction of toaſted bread; or an infuſion of. | 
mint in boiling water. Should theſe not have the * 
ſired effect, the ſaline draught, With a few drops of 

laudanum in it, may be given, and gon according. 

to the urgency of the ſymptoms. A ſmall quantity df, 
Venice treacle maWbe ſpread in form of a cataplaſm, 
and applied to the pit d the ſtomach. . Clyſters, with a 1 
proper quantity of Venice treacle or liquid lauda- | 
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num in them, may likewiſe be frequettly admini- 


ſtered. * ** 


Such as are liable to ee of che-hiliols | 
colic ſhould uſe fleſſi ſparingly, and live chiefly upon a 
light vegetable diet. Weng tThould likewiſe take frequent- 
— a doſe of cream of tartar with tamarinds, or r any 
other cool acid purge. _ 

The hy/eric colic bears a great reſemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about the re- 
gion of the ſtomach, vomiting, &c. But what the 
patient yomirs in this caſe is commonly of a greeniſh 
, colout.: There is a great ſinking of the ſpirits, with 
© dejeftion 'of mind and difficulty of breathing, which 


' are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of this diſorder. Some- 


times it is accompanied with the jaundice, But this gene- 
rally goes off of its on accord in a few days. 

In this colic” all evactlations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting &e. do hurt. Every thing that weakens the 
patient; or ſinks the ſpirits, is to be avoided. If how- 
ever the vomiting ſhould prove violent, lukewarm water, 
mall poſlet, may be drank to cleanſe the * 
Aſterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five drops of liquid laudanum in a glaſs of Hr 
namon water. This may be repeated every ten or 
twelve hours till the fy — abate. 


The patient may likewiſe take four or five of the 
| feetid Fals every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
royal tea after them. If aſafctida ſhould prove diſ- 
agreeable, which is ſometimes the caſe, a tea-ſpoonful 
of the tincture of caſtor in a cup of penny- royal tea, 
or thirty or torty drops of the balſam of Peru dropped 
upon a bit of l6af-ſugar, may be taken in its ſtead. 
The anti-byſteric plaſter _ alſo be uſed, which has 
often a good effecc- ör.M: 

The nervous colic prevails * miners, ſmelters of 
lead, plambers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c. 
N is wer common in the pre: of e 
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2 THE Gre 1 
ami i . to be occaſioned by the leaden veſſels 
1 in preparing that liquor. It is likewiſe a 7 
diſeaſe in the Weſt Indies, Wee it is | termeg the 

belly ache. 

No diſeaſe of the bowels is endes, with more ex- 
eruciating pain than this. Nor is it ſoon at an end. 1 
have known it continue eight or ten days with very little 
intermiſſion, the body all the while continuing bound in 


ſpite of medicine, yet at length yield, and the patient 


recover“. It generally however leaves the W Wears 
and often ends in a pally. 

The general treatment of this diſcaſe is ſo nearly the 
fame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation of 
the guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. The body is 
to be o_— by mild purgatives given in ſmall doſes, 
and - frequ repeated, and their operation muſt be 
aſſiſted by ray 


oily clyſters, fomentations, &c. The 


2 
* 1 


* 


ee oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in«this diſeaſe. * A 


my. both be mixed with the * and given by che 
woe 34 

The Barbadoes tar is ſaid to be an efficacious medi. 
cine in this complaint. It may be taken to the quantity 
of two drachms three times a day, or oftener if the 
ſtomach will bear it. This tar, mixed with an equal 
be of ſtrong rum, is likewiſe proper for rubbing. + 

e 8 in caſe any tingling, or other ſymptoms of 4 

are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, the” 
os: may be rubbet with ſtrong ſpirits, or a little oilof 
8 or of roſemary. _ 

If the patient remains weak and att after this 
diſeaſe, he muſt take exerciſe on horſeback, and uſe an 
infuſion. of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the Bath-waters are found to be 


e proper. a 


„As the ſmoke' of tobacco b wel into the benen will often 
ure a ſtool when all other means have failed, an 9 for 
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procure ght to be kept by every ſurgeon. It may be purchaſed- 
at a ſmall expence, and will de of f ice in ſeveral other caſes, as 


the recovery of drowned perſons, & 
A | " 


an infuſſon of ginger by way of te. ES. 
might be men- 
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5 275 INFLAMMATION of 2he KIDNEYS. © : 
To aveid this kind of colic, people muſt Mun all ſqur | 


fruits, acids, auſtere liquors, &c. Thoſe-who work in 
lead ought never to go to their buſineſs faſting, and their 
food ſhould be oily or fat. They may take a glaſs of 


fallad oil, with a little brandy or rum every morning, 


but ſhould never take ſpirits alone. Liquid aliment is 


beſt for them; as fat broths, &c. but low living is bad. 


They ſhould frequently go a little out of the tainted 


Air; and ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be coſtive. 
In the Welt Indies, and on the coaſt of Guinea, it has 
been found of great uſe, for 8 this colic, to 


wear a piece of flannel round the waiſt, and to drink 


Sundry other kinds of this diſeaſe 
tioned, but too many diſtinctions would tend only to 
perplex the reader. "Thoſe already mentioned are the 
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moſt material, and ſhould indeed be attended to, as their: 


treatment is very different. But even perſons who are 
not ia a condition to diſtinguiſh very accurately in theſe 


matters, may nevertheleſs be of great ſervice to patients 
in colics of every kind, by only obſerving the following 


general rules, viz. To bathe the feet and legs in warm 


water; to apply bladders filled with warm water, or 
cloths dipped in it, to the ſtomach and bowels ; to make 
the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginovs liquors; 


and to give him an emollient clyſter every two or three 


hours. Should theſe not ſucceed, the patient ought to 
be immerſed in warm water. ow 8 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. = 


| CAUSES. bis diſeaſe may proceed from any 


of thoſe cauſes which produce an inflammatory fever. 


It may likewiſe be gggaſioned by wounds or bruiſes of 
| the kidneys; ſmall ſtones or gravel lodging within them; 


by ſtrong diuretic medicines; as ſpirits of turpentine, 
tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard 


riding or walking, -eſpeclally in hot weather, or what- 
ever drives the blood too ſrcibly into the kidneys, may 


1 o occaſion 
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23 f AHA TON of the KIDNEYS. uh 


occaſion this malady. It may likewiſe proceed from 
lying too ſoft, too much on the back, involuntary con- 


tractions, or ſpaſms, i in.the urinary veſſels, ck. 
There is a ſharp pain about the 
region of the kidneys, with ſome degree of fever, and a 


; SYMPTOMS... 


ſtupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected ſide. 
The urine is at firſt clear, and afterwards of a reddiſh 
colour; but in the worſt kind of 'the diſeaſe it generally - 


| continues pale, is paſſed with difficulty, and commonly 


in ſmall quantities at a time. The patient feels great 
uneaſineſs when he endeavours to walk or ſit upright. 
He lies with moſt eafe on the affected fide, and has ge- 


nerally a nauſea or TINY reer g that _ 3 


happens in the colic. 
This diſeaſe "however may be diſtin guiſhed 6010 the 
colic by the pain being ſeated farther. dacks and by the 


difficulty of paſiing urine with N it is . | 


, ene, 


REGIMEN. Every thing of 2 ben or ſtimu⸗ 1 


haun nature is to be pa . The food muſt be thin 

and light; as panado, ſmall broths, with mild vegetables, 

aud the like. Emollient and thin liquors muſt be 

plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm-tea ſweetened 
with honey, decoRtions of marſh-mallow roots, with 

barley and liquorice, &. The patient, notwithſtanding 
the vomiting, muſt conſtantly keep ſipping ſmall quanti- 
ties of theſe or other diluting liquors. Nothing fo ſafely” 
and certainly abates the inflammation, and expels the | 
obſtructing cauſe, as copious dilution. The patient 

muſt be kept eaſy, quiet, and free rom aul. as a as 

au ſymptoms of inflammation remain. 


ME DICINE..—— Bleedin is — e N 


eſpecially at the r en ox twelve ounces may 


be let from the arm or foot with A lancet, and if the 
pain and inflammation continue: the operation may be 


repeated in twenty-four hours, ęſpecially if the patient 


be of a full habit. Leeches ma Hkewiſe be applied #0 
the hæmorrhoidal veins, as charge gk theſe wilt 


. greatly relupvE the n 
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278. INFLAMMATION of the KIDNEYS. 


Cloths, dipped in warm water., or bladders filled. 


with it, mult, be applied as near as poſſible to the 


part affected, and renewed as they grow cool. If the 
bladders be filled. with a decoction of mallows and 
camomile flowers, to which a little ſaffron is added, and 


mixed with about à third part of new milk, it will be 


ſtill more beneficial. 


Emollient clyſters ought 3 to be adminiſter- 
ed; and if theſe do not open the body, a little 40% and 


2 honey or manna may be added to them. 


The ſame tourſe is to be followed where ab or 
ſhape i is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel or 


ſtone 18 ſeparated from the kidney, and lodges in the 


Ureter“, it will be proper, beſides the fomentations, to 
rub the ſmall of che back with ſweet oil, and to give 


gentle diuretics ; as juniper-water ſweetened with the 
ſfpyrup of marſh-mallows: a tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet 
\ * ſpirits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may now 
and then be put in a cup of the patient's drink. He 
© - ought likewiſe to take exerciſe on horſeback, or in a 
carriage, if he be able to bear it. 


When the diſeaſe is protracted beyond the ſeventh on 
eighth day, and the patient complains of a ſtupor and 
— of the part, has frequent returns of chillneſs, 


ſmivering, &c. there is — to ſuſpect that matter is 


forming in the kidney, and that an abſceſs will enſue. - 
> When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is 
already formed in the kidney, the patient mult be care- 


ful to abſtain from all acrid, ſour, and ſalted proviſions; 


and to live chigfly upon mild mucilaginous herbs and 
fruits, together with the broth of young animals, made 
with | barley, and common pot-herbs, &c. His drink 
may be whey, and hutter- milk that is not four. The 
latter is by ſome regkoned a ſpecific remedy in ulcers 
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| on = 1 canals, one on * ſide, 
which carry the urine from thetaſon of the kidneys to the bladder. 


They are ſometimes obſtr ui by ſmal 8 ravel fallir 
X down rom the kidneys, ang ** in tk N $5 N "g : 
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INPEAMMATION of the BLADDER. "hf 


muſt be drank for a conſiderable time. Cbalybeate | 
waters have likewiſe been found beneficial in this dif- 
caſe, This medicine is eafily obtained, as it is found 
in every part of Great Britain. It muſt Hkewiſe be 
uſed for a conſiderable time, in order to Pres des e 
ſalutary effects. 


Thoſe who axe liable to frequent returns of a Per 


mation, or obſtructions of the kidneys, muſt abſtain 
from wines, eſpecially fuch as abound with tartar; and 
their food ought to be light, and of eaſy digeſtion. 

They ſhould uſe moderate As and thould not lie 
too hot, nor too much on their back. | 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. '* 


- The inflammation. of the bladder proceeds; in a 
great meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the. 


kidneys. It is known. by an acute pain towards the © 


s 4 * 
= 


bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſſing urine, with 


ſome degree of fever, a conſtant inclination to go io 4 


ſtool, an a perpetual defire to make water. 

This diſeaſe muſt be treated on the ſame principles as as 
the one immediately preceding. The diet muſt be light 
and thin, and che — of a cooling nature. Bleeding 


1s very proper at the beginning, and in robuſt conſtitu | Fo 


tions it will often be neceſſary to repeat it. The lower 


part of the belly ſhould be fomented with warm water, 


or a decoction of mild vegetables; and .emollient 
clyſters ought frequently to be adminiſtered, &. 
The patient ſhould abſtain from every thing that is of 
a hot, acrid, and ſtimylating quality, and ſhould: live 
entirely upon ſmall broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. 
A ſtoppage of urine may proceed from other cauſes 
_ beſides an inflammation of the bladder; as a ſwelling 
of the hzmorrhoidal veins, hard feces lodged in the 
rectum; a ſtone in the Bladder; excreſcences in the 
urinary paſſages, a palſy of the bladder, hyſteric affec- - 


tions, &c. Each of theſe reg ires a particular treatment, 
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| 280. INFLAMMATION: of. the LIVER. . 
We mall only obſerve, tigt in all of them mild and: 
gentle applications are the ſafeſt, as ſtrong diuretic me- 


dicines, or things of an irritating nature, generally in- 


ereaſe the danger. I have known) ſome. perſons kill 


* 


_ it pos in vey * e 


themſelves by .introducing probes into the urinary 
paſſages, to remove, as they thought, ſomewhat that 
obſtructed the diſcharge of. urine, and others bring on 
a violent inflammation of the bladder, by uſing ſtrong 
diuretics, as oil of turpentine, Le. for that e | 


4 


- 


4 - INFLAMMATION oF THE LIVER." 


11 4s 


The liver is leſs ſubjeR to e ns moſt 


of the other viſcera, as in it the circulation is flower; 


but when an inflammation does happen, it is with dich 


culty removed, and e ends in a en or 


eirrhus. ; 
CAUSES.——Befides he” chene cauſes of inflam- 
mation, we may here reckon tlie following, viz. ex- 


9 cCeſli ve fatneſs,: a ſchirrus of the liver itſelf, violent 


ſhocks from ſtrong vomits when the liver was before 
unſound, an aduſt or atrabiliarian ſtate of the blood, 
any thing that ſuddenly cools the liver after it has been 
Fr heated, ſtones obſtructing the courſe of the bile, 
4 ſtrong wines and ſpirituous liquors, uſing hot 
picy aliment, obſtinate hypochondriacal affections, &c. 


*SYMPTOMS.—— This diſeaſe is known by a painful 
tend of the right ſide under the falſe ribs, attended 


with ſome degree of fever, a ſenſe of _—_ or fulneſs 
of the part, difficulty of breathing, loathing of food, 


great thirſt, with a, 3 or EI colour of the ſkin” 


and eyes. WE. BY 


© The /ymptoms here are various; according to the de. : 
|  gree of inflammationy/and likewiſe according to the 
rg part of the liver where the inflammation 
4; this 


ppens. Sometimes the pln is ſo inconſiderable, 
that an inflammation is met ſo much as ſuſpected; but 
or OUTER Po of the 
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INFLAMMATION of the LIVER. 281 
liver, the pain is more acute, the pulſe quicker, and 
the patient is often troubled with a Sy cough; a hic- 


eup, and a pain extending to the boulder; with 1 | 


of lying on the left fades en n 
This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed flows the pleuriſy 
by the pain being leſs violent, ſeated under the falle 


ribs, the pulſe not ſo hard, and by the difficulty of ic = 
on the left ſide. It may be- diſtinguiſhed from the 
hyſteric and hypochondriac diſorders by the e . 


over with which it is always attended. 
This diſeaſe if properly treated, is ſeldom ord 


A conſtant hiccuping, violent fever, and exceſſive thirſt, - 


are bad fymptoms.. If it ends in a ſuppuration, and the 


matter cannot be diſcharged outwardly, the e 


great. When the ſcirrhus of the liver enſues; the 


tient, if he obſerves a proper regimen, may nevertheleſs 


live a number of years tolerably. eaſy 5; but if he indulge 
in animal food and ſtrong liquors, or take medigines 
af an acrid or irritating nature, the ſcirrhus will be 


converted into 2, e weh muſt ene N 


fatal. 5 rr; WS 1 Ne I 1 
REGIMEN, —The hand regiment is to bebte 
in this as in other inflammatory diſorders. All hot 


things are to be carefully avoided, and cool diluting 
liquors, as whey, barley ns &c. drank freely. The . 


food mult be light and thin, and the 1 as wel as te f 


ming, kept eaſy and quiet. Ps 

 MEDICINE.——Bleeding is proper at webe | 
of this diſeaſe, and will often be neceſſary, even though 
the pulſe ſhould not feel hard, to repeat it. All violent 


purgatives are to be avoided, the body however mult ; 5 


be kept gently open. A decoction of tamarinds, with 
a little honey or manna, will anſwer this purpoſe very 


well. The fide affected muſt befomented-in the man- 
ner directed in the foregoing Aiſeaſes. Mild laxative 
clyſters ſhould be frequently adminiſtered ; and, if che 


n ſhould notwithſtanding E@@ntinue violent, a bliſter- ' 
ing PO: may be SPY over F.the part affected. 
| * | Medicines , 
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282 INFLAMMATION of the LIVER. 
_ - Medicines which promote the+ſeeretion of | urine 
have a very good effect here. For this purpoſe half a 
drachm of -purified nitre, or a tea-ſpoonfal of the 

Tweet ſpirits of nitre, may be taken in a 8 of the 
patient's drink three or four times a- day. 
When there is an inclination to ſweat, it cnghs to be 
promoted, but not by warm ſudorifics. The only thing 
to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of diluting liquors 
drank about the warmth of the human blood. Indeed 
the patient in this caſe, as well as in all other topical 
inflammations, ought to. ent nothin 's e _— 
than the blood. . Witten K 
If the ſtools. ſhould bl ten ad « even. — with 
2 no means mult be uſed to ſtop them, unleſs they 
ſo frequent as to weaken the patient. IL. ooſe ane 

£ often prove critical, and carry off the diſeaſG. 


an abſceſs or impoſthume is formed in the liver, 
all methods ſhould 3 tried to make it break and diſ- 


charge itſelf outwardly, as fomentations, the applica- 


tion of poultices, ripening cataplaſms, &c. Sometimes 


indeed the matter of an abſceſs comes away in the urine, 
and ſometimes it is diſcharged by ſtool, but theſe are 
efforts of Nature which no means can promote. When 


_ the abſceſs burſts into the cavity of the abdomen at large, 


0 muſt enſue; nor will the event be more favour - 
able when the abſceſs i is opened by an inciſion, unleſs in 
_caſegyhere the liver adheres to the peritoneum, ſo as to 
form a bag for the matter, and prevent it from falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen; in which caſe opening 
the abſceſs by a  ſufhciently large inciſion wil e 
fave the patient's life“. 
"If the diſorder, in ſpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, ſhould end in a ſcirrhus, the patient muſt be 
careful to regulate his diet, &c. in ſuch a manner as not 
to e + gs fe diſeaſe, He 9 not Nas in "Boſh, 


* 


C. e wei KY had ſeveral abſrefſes of the fey 
opened, and is now a ſtrong => man, 4 2 $5 eighty 
ears of age. | 


the ſame principles as thoſe already mentioned. 


to avoid every thing that is ſtrong, or of a heating na- 
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Of the CHOLERA: Nos E. 283 1 
fiſh, ſtrong liquors, or any highly ſeaſoned or,falted - 
proviſions; but ſhould, for the * part, live on mild 
vegetables, as fruits and roots; taking gentle exerciſe, 
and drinking whey, barley-water, or butter-milk. IT 
he takes any thing [Aa it ſhould be fine mild ale, p 
which is leſs heating than wines or ſpirits... 

We ſhall take no notice of inflammations of be 
other viſcera. They mult in general be treated 50 


chief rule with reſpect to all of them, is to let 97 — = 


ture, to apply warm foinentations to the part affected, 
and to cauſe the patient to drink a alleen e * 
warm ang 8 
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or TE CHOLERA HORBUS AND OTHER 
. EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE. 1 

ty 8 STOMACH AND BOWELS. 5. gy 5 

ME cholera mor bur is a hat SEO +, and yo- 

miting, attended with gripes, ſickneſs, anda 

conſtant den re to go to ſtool. It comegron'taddenly, 
and is moſt common in autumn. There is hardly any 
diſeaſe that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not uſed in due time fox removing it. 


CAUSES.—-lt is occaſſoneq dy a redundancy and 
putrid acrimony of the bile; cold; food that eaſily 
urns rancid or four on the ſtomach ; as butter, bacon, 
weet-meats, cu cucumbers, melons, *cherries, and other 5 


cold bar“. * is mee the effect of OT acrid. 


BY + been n ? the gates of death be this diſeaſe, 
times 1 _ _ bacon, 
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284 o the gebeten MotBus, &:: 
| purges or vomits, or of poiſonous "ſubſtances taken into 


the ſtomach. It may likewife proceed from violent 
ons or affections of the mind; as fear, anger, &. 


SYVMPTOMS.——It is generally preceded. by 
cardialga, or heart-burn, ſour belchings, and Aatulch: 
cies, with pain of the ſtomach and inteſtines... To theſe 
ſucceed exceſſive vomiting, and purging of green, 
yellow, or blackiſh coloured bite, with a diſtenſion of 
_  the\ſtomach, and violent griping pains. There is like- 
wiſe a great thirſt, with a very quick unequal pulfe, and 
_ often a fixed acute pain about the region of the navel. 
As the diſeaſe adyances, the pulſe often links ſo low as 
to become quite imperceptible, the extremities grow 
a cold, or cramped, and are often covered with a clammy 
t, the urine is obſtructed, and there is a palpitation 
the heart. - Violent biccuping, e ef and con- 
W, are the figns of approaching death 
ME DICINE.—— At the beginning of ö diſeaſe 
the efforts of Nature to expel the offending cauſe ſhould 
de aſſiſted, by promoting the purging and vomiting. 
For this purpoſe the patient muſt drink freely of dilut- 
ing liquors; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, thin 
AI) ſmall pa By or, what is perhaps preferable 
to an of them, very weak chicken broth. This mould 
not only * drank plentifully to promote the vomiting, 
but a elyſter of 1 it given every hour i in order to promote 
the purging... * 
Alter theſe ide have been continued for * 
time, a decottion of toaſted oat-bread may be drank to 
llop the yomiting.,,.'The bread ſhould be toaſted till it is 
of 2 brown colour, and afterwards, boiled in "ſpring- 
water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, or 
coat meal well toaſted, may be uſed in its ſtead. if this 
does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, two table: ſpoonfuls 
of the ſaline julep, wilk ten drops of laudanum, may 
be taken ever) hour till it ceaſes. 
I be vomiting and purging however ought never to 
be ſtopped too ſoon. As long as theſe diſcharges do not 


weaken the patient, they We $97 > and may be 
* Gs Ne 
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0 the CHOLERA MORBUS; * 285 
allowed to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. But 
when the patient is weakened by the evacuations, which 
may he. Known from the finking of his pulſe, &c. ge- 
courſe muſt immediately be had to opiates, as recom- 


mended above; to which may be added ſtrong wines, 
with ſpirituous 8 and other generous 


cordials, Warm nl or ſtrong wine-whey, will lik | 


wile te neceſſary to ſupport the patient's ſpirits, 
promqte the perſpirati His legs ſhguld be bathed .. 
in warm water, and after wards wbb with flannel 
cloths, or Wrapped in warm blankets, and warm bricks 
applied to the ſoles of his feet. Flannels wrung out of 
warm pirituous fomentations ſhould . 950 de apf 


to the region of the ſtomach. 
224 to. pere 
to contin 
en or twelve 


and | 


- Whenithe violence of the * iſe is 
a relapſe, it will be nłceff 


the ale of ſmall doſes o — 


drops may be taken in a glaſs of wine, at leaſt twice a 


day, for 
to be noch 


t or ten days. The patient's food ought 


inteſtines are ge enerally much weakened, an infuſion of 
the bark, or ot 


the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for ſome time. 


Though phyſicians are ſeldom called in due time in 


ing, but taken in ſmall quantities, and he 
ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe. As the ſtomach and 


er bitters, in ſmall wine, ſharpened with 


7 this diſeaſe, they ought not 10 deſpair of relieving the 


patient even in the 


this I lately ſaw a very ſtriking proof in an old man and 
his ſon, who had been both ſeized with it ahnt the 
middle of the night. I did not ſee them till next 


morning, when the had much more the appearance 


ot deſperate circumſtances. O 


of d "than of living men. No pulſe could be : 
felt; the extremities' were cold and rigid; the counte- 


nance was ghaſtly, and the ſtrength almoſt qu uite ex- 
t 


hauſted. Yet from this deplorable condition they were 


both recovered by the uſe of * and N me- 


dicines. 
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A EY; in many caſes is not to be FI IR | 
.  adifeaſe, but rather as a falatary evacuation... It ought 
© Merefore ngyer-to, be ſtopped, unleſs when it continues 
tog long, or evidently weakens the patient.» As this 
22 ſometimes happens, we ſhall point out the moſt 
common cauſes of a wee the 8 >9 method 
of treatment. 3 

When a looſeneſs is lied by Ni gold, or 
an obſtructed perſpirationy the wot ought to ob 
warm, to drinl freely of weak diluting liquorg, to bathe 
his feet arid g frequentlyin/lukgwarm wat@, to wear 

cin, and to take every other method to 
"reſtore the perfpiratioh. ». 

In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or reple- 
tion, a vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only 
U-anfe the ſtomach, but promote all the ſecretions, 
_ which renders them of great importance in carrying off 
-2 debauch. Half a drachm of 8 in powder 
will anſwer this purpoſe very well. A day or two after 
- the vomit, the ſame quantity of rhubarb may be taken, 
and repeated two or three times, if the looſeneſs con- 
_ tinues. The patient ought to ling upon light vegetable 
food of eaſy digeſtion, and to dnur whey, thin gruel, or 
barley- water. „ | 

A looſeti# occaſioned by the obſtruction of * 
cuſtomary evacuation, generally requires bleedin + Mo] 
that does not ſaceeed, other evacuations may be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of thoſe which are obſtructed. At 
the fame time, every method is to be taken to reſtore 
the uſual diſcharges, as not only the cure of the diſeaſe 
but the patient's life, may depend on this. | 


" A' periodical looſeneſs ought never to be ſtopped. It 
zs always an effort of Nature to carry off ſome offend- 
ing matter, which, if retained in the body, might have 
fatal effects. Children very liable to this kind of 

 looſeneſs, 
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. _ Of a DIARRHOEA, or LOOSENESS. 
py looſeneſs, eſpecially while teething. It is however ſo 


far from being hurtful to them, that ſuch children genes - 
rally get their teeth with leaſt trouble. If theſe looſe | 


| _ ſtools ſhould at any time prove ſour or griping, a a % 


ſpoonful of magneſia alba, with four or five grains of 
rhubarb, may be given to the child in a little panado, 
or any — food. This, if repeated three or four” 
times, will generally correR the n and carry * - 
the griping ſtools. 

A diarrhea, or amel, which proceeds 5.9 
violent paſſions or affections of the mind, muſt be 
treated with 'the greateſt caution. Vomits in this caſe 
are highly improper. Nor are purges ſafe, unleſs they: 
be very mild, and given in ſmall quantities. Opiates, 
and other antiſpaſmodie medicines, are moſt proper. 
Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum may be take 
in a cup of valerian or penny: royal tea every eight od 
ten hours, till the ſymptoms abate. Eaſe, cheerfulneꝶs 
and 3 aun _ 
portance. | . |. o 

When a looſeneſs avis from Ser 5 
ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, the patient ut 
drink large quantities of diluting liquors, with oll or 
fat broths, to promote vomiting and purging. Afﬀter- 
wards, if there be reaſon to ſuſpect * the bowels are 
_ inflamed, bleeding will be neceſſary. Small doſes of 
laudanum may likewiſe be taken to ceſſjore their wo 
tion. | 


When the gout, repelled from als ee oc- 
caſions a — it ought to be N by gentle 
doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The gouty 
matter is likewiſe to be ſolicited towards the extremities - | 
by warm fomentations, cataplaſms, *&c. The perſpira« 
tion ought at the fame time to be promoted by warm 
diluting liquors; as wine-whey with ſpirits of hartſ- 
horn, or a few drops of id nico, in it. | 

When a looſeneſs proceeds from worms, which may 
vs known from the fiminef of the ſtools, mixed with 


* 
” 


* 


pieces of n n &c. muſt be == wt, 
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288 Of DiARRH A, er LoosENS8. 
to kill and carry off theſe vermin, as = der of tin 


with purges of rhubarb and calomel. rwards lime- 
- water, either alone, or with a ſmall N of rhubarb 


infuſed, will be proper to ſtrengthen. 2 wean and 
prevent the new generation of worm. 


een oitaGoagd yi n tus 


Water. When this is the caſe, the diſeaie generally 


* 


| ür to be nen . 


proves epidemical. When -there, is reaſon to believe 


that this or any other diſeaſe pfbeeeds from the uſe of 


unwholeſome water, it ought immediately to be changed, 
or, if that cannot be done, it may be correQed by mix- 
ing with it quick lime, chalk, or the like. | 
In people whoſe ſtomachs: are weak, violent eee a 
immediately after eating wilt occaſion a looſeneſs. 


Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it will be 


pPftoper, beſides avoiding violent exerciſe, to uſe ſuch 
metlicines as tend to brace and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
, infuſions of the bark, with other bitter and aſtringent 
ingredients, i in white - wine. Such perſons ought le- 
wile to take quently a a * or two of pid red port, 
or good claret. 


hom whatever cauſe a looſtnels tos, bes it is 
d neceflary to check it, the diet ought to conſiſt 
of rice boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinna- 
mon; rice: jelly; ſago, with red port; and the lighter 
ſorts of fleſh-meat roaſted. The drink may be thin 
Water-gruel, rice water, or weak broth made from lean 
veal, or with a ſheep's head, as being more gelatinous 
than mutton, beef, or chicken-hroth. | 

Perſons who; from a weakneſs, or too great 
an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent re- 
turns of this diſeaſe, ſhould live temperately, avoiding 


crude ſummer fruits, all unwholeſome food, and meats 
of hard digeſtion. They ought likewiſe to beware of 


cold, moiſture, or whatever may obſtruct the perſpira- 


tion, and ſhould wear flannel next their ſkin. All 
violent paſſions, as fear, _— __ are eee care- 
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or VOMITING. "08 


/; Vomiting may proceed from various * 3.28 exceſs 
in eating and drinking; foulneſs. of the ſtomach; the 
acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation of the morbiſic 


matter of ulcers, of the gout, the eryſipelas, or other 


diſeaſes, to the ſtomach. - It may likewiſe proceed from 
a looſeneſs having been too ſuddenly ſtopped; from the 
ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, as the bleeding 

piles, the menſes, &c. from a weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
the colic, the iliac paſſion, a rupture, a fit of the gra» 
vel, worms; or from any kind of poiſon taken into the 
ſtomach. | It is an uſual ſymptom of injuries done to 


the brain; as contuſions, compreſſions, &c. It is like 


Wiſe a ſymptom of wounds or inflammations of the 


diaphragm, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 1 


Vomiting may be occaſioned by unuſual motions; as 
failing, being drawn backwards in a cart or coach, &c. 


It may likewiſe be excited by violent paſſions, or bythe 


idea of nauſeous, or diſagreeable objects, eſpecially of 
ſuch things as have formerly produced vomiting. Some- 


times it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into 


the ſtomach: in this caſe, what the patient vomits is 
general! of a yellow or greeniſh colour, and has a bitter 


taſte. Perſons who are ſubject to nervous affections are 
often ſuddenly ſeized with violent fits of vomiting. 


Laſtly, vomiting is a common ſymptom of pregnancy. 
In this caſe it generally comes on about two weeks alter 
the ſtoppage of the menſes, and continues during * 
firſt three or four months. ; 


When vomiting proceeds from a I ſtomach. * 


| indigeſtion, it is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, but 


as the cure of a diſeaſe, It ought therefore to be pro- 
motel by drinking lukewarm water, or thin gruel, If 
this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, a doſe of ipe- 


cacuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak 
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ago OF VOMITING. 

When the retroceſſion of the gout, or the obſtruction 
of cuſtomary evacuations, occaſion vomiting, all means 
muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe diſcharges; or, if that 
cannot be effected, their place muſt be, ſupplied by 
others, as bleeding, purging, bathing: ou extremities in 
5 Witter, opening n ſetons, Tae en 

When vomiting is the effect of pregnanej, it ay 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding however ought to be 

In ſmall quantities at a time, and the purgatives ſhould 

be of the mildeſt kind, as figs, ſtewed prunes, manna, 
or ſenna. Pregnant women are molt apt to vomit in the 
morning, immediately after getting out of bed, which 
is owing partly to the change of poſture, but more to 
the emptineſs of the ſtomach. It may generally be 
. by taking a diſh of coffee, tea, or ſome light 
reakfaſt in bed. nant women who are afflicted 
with yomiting ouglit to be kept eaſy both in body and 
mind. They ſhould neither allow their ſtomachs to be 
quite empty, nor ſhould they eat much at once. Cold 
water is a very proper drink in this caſe; if the ſtomach 
be weak, a little brandy may be added to it. If the 

Ipirits are low, and the perſon apt to faint, a ſpoonful 

of cinnamon-water, with a little marmalade of nen 
or oranges, may be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from eien of the flomach, 
bitters will be of ſervice.” Peruvian bark infuſed in 
Wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as will keep the 
| body gently open, is an excellent medicine in this caſe. 

Theelixir of vitriol is alſo a good medicine. It may 
be taken in the doſe of fifteen or twenty drops, twice 
or thrice a-day, in a glaſs of wine or water. Habitual 
vomitings are ſometimes alleviated by wen e a 
principal part of diet. 

A vomiting, Which ee Fatt beiditles 10 the 
ſtomach, is reliered by alkaline purges. The beſt me. | 
dieine of this Kind is the magneſia alba, a tea-ſpoonful 


8 dino tea or a little milk, 
K three 
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| three or four times a day, or oſtener if neceſſary, to keep 
th&'bully en o; 5d La agnc to eat 
When vomiting; proceeds from violent paſſions, or 
affections of the mind, all evacuations muſt be carefully 


avoided, eſpecially vomits. Theſe are exceedingly 


dangerous. The patient in this caſe ought to be kept 
perfectly eaſy and quiet, to have the mind ſoothed, and 


to take ſome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy 


and water, to which a few drops of laudanum may 
occaſionally be added. 


When vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affections 


of the ſtomach, muſk, caſtor, and other antiſpaſmodic 


medicines, are of uſe. Warm and aromatic. plaſters 


have likewiſe a good effect. The, ſtomach-plaſter of 


the London or Edinburgh diſpenſatory may be applied 


to the pit of the ſtomach, or a plaſter of theriaca, w 
will anſwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may 


likewiſe be taken inwardly, as cinnamon or mint-tea,  - 


wine with ſpiceries boiled in it, &. The 2 0s of the 
ſtomach may be rubbed with zther, or, if t 


immerſed up to the breaſt in a warm bath. 


 [ have always found the faline draughts taken in the 


act of efferveſcence, of ſingular uſe in ſtopping a 
vomiting, from whatever cauſe it proceeded. Theſe ma) 


be prepared by diffolving a drachm of the ſalt of tartar - 


in an ounce and half of freſh lemon juice, and adding 
to it an. ounce of peppermint-water, the ſame quantity 
of ſimple cinnamon-water, and alittle white ſugar. This 
draught muſt be ſwallowed before the effervelcence is 


quite over, and may be repeated every two hours, or 


oltener, if the yomiting be violent. A-violent yomiting 


has ſometimes been ſtopped by cupping on the region 


of the ſtomach after all other means had failed. 


4s the leaſt motion will often bring on the yomiting | 


again, even after it has been ſtopped, the patient m 


avoid all manner of action. The diet mult be ſo r-. 


gulated as to ſit eaſy * 8 ſtomach, and nothing 


"_ _ 
«A a 


| | hat cannot 
be had, with ſtrong brandy, or other ſpirits. The belly 
ſhould be fomented with warm water, or the patient 
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| l by great fatigue, as riding long journies 


A 292 or A e ce. 


dot the uſe of ſtron; ſtimulating 
- tin@ure of cantharides, ſpirits of turpentine, and ſuch 


. 


*., 
- \ 


ſhould be taken that is hard of digeſtion. We do uot 


however mean that the patient ſhonld live entirely upon 


flops: Solid food, in this bale, "oe 12 8 on the 
ane chan liquids 
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OF THE -DTABETES;; AND OTHER 
"DISORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS. 
e BLADDER. | 


HE diabetes is a frogiient and exceſlive ge | 
of urine. It is ſeldom to be met with amon 


545 people; but often attacks perſons in the decline 
of lite, eſpecially thoſe who follow the more violent 


employments, or have been hard e in their 
youth. 

* CAUSES er 1 is often "YR conſequence 
acute diſeaſes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where the patient 
as ſuffered by exceſſive evacuations ; it may alſo be 


upon a hard- -trotting Horſe, carry1 


heavy burdens, 
running, &c. It may be brought A 
r 


by hard drinking, 
etic medicines, as 


like. It is often the effect of drinking too great 


tities of mineral waters. 7 imagine that theſe will 


do them no ſervice unleſs they be drank in great quan- 
tities, by which miſtake it often happens that they oc- 


caſion worſe diſeaſes than thoſe they were intended to 


cure. In a word, this diſeaſe ma may cither proceed from 


too great a laxity of the organs which ſecrete the urine, 
from ſomething that ſtimulates the kidneys too much, 


br from a thin Qiflblved ſtate of the blood, which makes 


wot, gs: PO” it * off by the urinary paſſages. 


SYMPTOMS. 
? 3 * %S- 


OF A DIABETES, S 20% _ 


 SYMPTOMS.——In a diabetes, the urine generally, 


exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the patient 


takes. It is thin and pale, of a ſweetiſh taſte, and an 
agreeable ſmell. The patient has a continual thirſt, 
with ſome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and he 


- ſpits trequently a frothy ſpittle. The ſtrength fails, the 


appetite decays, and the fleſh waſtes away till the patient 
is reduced to ſkin and bone. There is a heat of the 
bowels; and WN the loins, teſticles, and 125 are 
ſwelled. 
I This difeaſe may generally be cured at the . y 
but after it has continued long, the cure becomes ve 
difficult. In drunkards, and very old deen a — 
cure is not to be expectet. 
REGIMEN. Every ching that dulce the 


urinary paſſages, or tends to relax the habit, muſt be 


avoided, For this reaſon the patient ſhould-live chiefly 
on folid food. His thirſt may be quenched with acids; 
as ſorrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilaginous 
vegetables, as rice, ſago, and falop, with milk, are the 


moſt proper food. Of animal ſubſtances, ſhell-fiſh are > 


to be preferred; as e, crabs, &c. 
The drink may be Briſtol-water. When that cannot 


be obtained, lime-water, in which a due proportion of 


oak- bark has been macerated, may be uſed. The white 


decoction“, with iſinglaſs diſſolved in it, is likewiſe a £ 


very proper drinks, 

I' be patient ought daily to take Se but it ſhould | 
be ſo gentle as not to e him. He ſhould he upon 
a hard bed or matraſs. Nothing hurts the kidneys © 
more than lying too ſoft. A warm dry air, the uſe of 
the fleth-bruſh, and every thing that promotes perſpira - 
tion, is of ſervice. _ For this reaſon the patient ought 
to wear flannel next his ſkin. A large 2 4 
plaſter may be applied to the back; or, what will anſives 
better, a great part of the body _ be "AM 
Þ laſter . | 
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"MEDICINE. — Gentle purges, if the patient be 


not too much weakened by the diſeaſe, have a good 


effect. They may conſiſt of rhubarb, with cardamum 


ſeeds, or any other ſpiceries, infuſed in wine, and may 


be taken in ſuch aer as to keep the body gently 


| open. 


The patient muſt next have recourſe to aftricigents 
and corroborants. -Half a drachm of powder made 


of equal Sg of allum and the inſpiſſated juice com- 


monly called Terra Japonica, may be taken four times 
à day, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. The 
allum muſt firſt be melted in a crucible; afterwards 
they may both be pounded together. Along with every 
doſe of this powder the patient py take a „ 1 05 
of the tincture of roſes?. | 5 
If the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum in 
ſubſtance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 


doſe of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day. The 


allum-whey is eaten by voiling two Engliſh quarts of 
milk over a ſlow fire, with Wires Op ag of allum, on 
the curd ſeparates. 

Opiates are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, even though 
the patient reſts well. They take off ſpaſm- and irrita- 


tion, and at the fame time leſſen the force of the circu- 


lation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid, laudanum may 


be taken in a cup of the patient's denk three orefour 


times a-day. 


* 
The beſt corroborants which we PG, are . ' 


Pervvian bark and wine. A drachm of bark may be 


 » taken in a glaſs of red port or claret three times a-day. 


The medicine, will be both more efficacious and leſs 
difagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 


elixir of vitriol be added to each doſe. Such as cannot 


take the bark in ſubſtance may uſe the decoction, mixed 


with an equal 3 8 of red Wr and ſharpened as 
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OF A SUPPRESSION'/ OF URN. PUR 
There is a diſeaſe incident to labouring people in the 


decline of life, called an /[NCONT. INENCY H urin, 


But this is very different from a diabetes, as the water 
paſſes off involuntarily by drops, and does not exceed 


the uſual quantity. This diſeaſe is rather troubleſome; | 


than dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of 
ſphincter of the bladder, and is often the effect of 4 
palſy. Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, or injuries 
coccaſioned by blows, bruiles, preternatural labours, & c, 
Sometimes it is the effect of a fever. It may like wi 
be occaſioned by a long uſe of ſtrong diuretics, ore 


ee medicines injected into the bladder. 


This diſeaſe may be mitigated by the uſe of WR 
* corroborating medicines, ſuch as have been men- 


tioned abbve; yon we do'n not remember ever to have | 


_ ſeen it eured. % ee d 

In an 8 of urine, fron 1 n 
a piece of ſponge ought to be worn, or a bladder ap- 
pied in ſuch a manner as to qe the r urine from 


Ld 


galling and le 50 mx Wyo. 


OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 


: 1 has already been obſerved, that a Kos . 
urine may proceed ffom various cauſes; as an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or bladder; ſmall ſtones er 


gravel lodging in the urinary pallages, hard faces lying 
in the redtum, pregnancy, a ſpaſm or contraction of 
the neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the Bladder 


itſelf, a ſwelling of the hæmorrhoidal veins, &. 
Some of theſe caſes require the catheter, both to re- 


move the obſtructing matter, and to draw off the urine; < 


but as this inſtrument can only be managed with fafety 
by perſons (killed in ſurgery, we ſhallfay nothing further 
of its uſe, A bougee may be uſed by any cautious 
hand, and will often ſucceed better than the catheter. 
We would chiefly recommend, in all obſtructions of 
urine, de Ea and evacuants, * as 1 
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255 OF A SUPPRESSION or URINE. 


% 


as the patient's ſtrength will permit, is hour fury , eſpe- 
cial ly where there are ſymptoms of topical inflamma- 
tion. Bleeding in this caſe not only abates the fever, 


by leflening the force of the circulation, but, by relax- 


ing the ſolids, it takes off the ſpaſm or ſtricture upon 5 
the veſſels which occaſioned the obſtruction. 


After bleeding, fomentations muſt be uſed. Theſe 
may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or of decoc- 
tions of mild vegetables; as mallows, camomile- flowers, 
c. Cloths dipped in theſe may either be applied to 


the part affekted, or a large bladder filled with the de- 


coction may be kept continually upon it. Some put 
the herbs themſelves into a flannel - bag, and apply them 
to the part, which is far from being a bad method. 


Theſe continue longer warm than cloths dipped in the 


decoction, and at the ſame time keep the part equally 
moiſt. 


In all obſtruRtions of urine, the body ought to be 


kept open. This is not however to be attempted by 
ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyſters, or gentle 

_ infuſions of ſenna and manna. Clyſters in this caſe 
not only open the body, but anſwer the purpoſe of an 
internal fomentation, and greatly aſſiſt in Eg BG 
| Jpaſms of the bladder and parts adjacent. 


The food muſt be light, and gaken in ſmall « t. 


ties. The drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and 


infuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marſh-mallow 
roots, lime-tree buds, &c. A tea-ſpoonful of the ſweet 
Jpirits.of nitre, or a drachm of Caſtile ſoap, may be 
frequently put into the patient's drink; and, if there 
be no inflammation, he may drink ſmall gin- -punch. 

| Perſons ſubject to a ſuppreſſion of urine ought to live 
very temperate. Their diet ſhould be light, and their 
liquor diluting. They ſhould avoid all acids and auſtere 


wines, ſhould take ſufficient exercile, lie 2 8 and avoid 55 
"IM _ e e 


. 


72 and thoſe who have been mu 


| towards the bladder; the thigh and leg of the affected 
fide are benumbed; the teſticles are drawn upwards, 
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or TER GRAVEL AND STONE. 


When ſmall” ſtones are lodged in the kidneys; 'or * 

__ diſcharged along with the urine, the patient is ſaid 169 
be afflicted. with the gravel. * If one of theſe ſtones _ 
happens to make a lodgment in the bladder for ſome 
time, it accumulates freſh matter, and at length becomes 
too large to paſs off with the urine. In this caſe the 


patient is faid to have the ſtone. _* 1 9 

CAUSES. The ſtone and gravel may be occaſion; 
ed by high living; the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent wines ; 
a ſedentary life; lying too hot, ſoft, or too much on the 


4 


back; the conſtant uſe of water impregnated” with 


earthy. or ſtony particles; aliments of an aſtringent Ir 
windy nature, &c. It may likewife proceed from an 
hereditary diſpoſition. - Perſons in the decline of life, 


rheumatiſm, are môſt liable tt. 

SVYMPTOMS — small ſtones or gravel in the 
kidneys occaſion pain in the loins; ſickneſs; vomiting; 
and ſometimes bloody urine. When the ſtone deſcends 
into the ureter, and is too large to paſs along with eaſe, 
all the above ſymptoms are increaſed; the pain extends 


and the urine is obſtructed. } [ | 
A ſtone in the bladder is known from a pain at the 

time, as well as before and after making water om 

the urine coming away by drops, or ſtopping ſuddenly 


when it was running in a full ſtream ; by a violent pain 


in the neck of the bladder upon motion, eſpecially on 
horſeback, or in a carriage on a rough road; from a 


white, thick, copious, ſtinking, mucous ſediment in tbe 
urine ; from an itching in the top of the penit; from 


bloody urine ; from an inclination;$o-go to ſtool during 
the "diſcharge of urine; from theFpatient's paſſing his 
urine more eaſily when lying than in an erett polture;- 
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9 of THE GRAVEL”, AND STONE, 


from a kind of convulſive motion occaſioned by the 
arp pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of the urine; 
and laſtly, from ſounding or ene with the cathe- 
W 5 
RG N. perſons afflicted with che nds or 
ſtone ſhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, 
as falt meats, ſour fruits, &c. Their diet ought chiefly 
to conſiſt of ſuch things as tend to promote the ſecre- 
tion of urine, and to keep the body open. - Artichokes, 
aſparagus, ſpinnage, lettuce, parſley, ſuccory, purſlane, 
- turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may be ſafely 
eaten. Onions, leeks, and celery are, in this caſe, fec- 
koned medicinal. The moſt proper drinks are whey, 
-_ >butter-milk, milk and water, barley- water; decoctions 
or infuſions of the roots of marſh-mallows, parſley, 
luiquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegetables, as 
linſeed, lime - tree buds or leaves, &c. If the patient 
haus been accuſtomed to en liquors, bis my gy 
- Tmall gin- punch. 
Gentle ei is prifier; but Holent motion is a. 
to occaſion bloody urine. We would therefore adviſe 
that it ſhould be taken in moderation. Perſons afflicted 
with gravel often paſs a great number of ſtones after 
riding on horſeback, or in a carriage; but thoſe who 
have a ſtone in the bladder are ſeldom able to bear 
theſe kinds of exerciſe. Where there is a hereditary 
- tendency & this diſeaſe, a ſedentary life ought never to 
be indulged. Were people careful, upon the firſt 
ſymptoms of gravel, to obſerve a proper regimen of 
"diet, and to take ſufficient exerciſe, it might often be 
carried off, or at leaſt prevented from increaſing; but 
i the ſame courſe which occaſioned Ge diſeaſe 1 is en 
in, it muſt be aggravated. 
| MEDICINE. ——In hd is called a fit of Ss gravel, 
which is com monly occafioned by a ſtone ſticking in 
the wreter or ſome part of the urinary paſſages, the pa- 
* mult be bled, warm fomentations ſhould likewiſe 
be applied to the part affected, emollient clyſters ad- 
— als * Se liquors drank, 
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F THE GRAVEL” AND STONE: 2 


ue. The treatment of this caſe Ms been fully 


out under the articles, inflammation ts _ mie ond 5 


bladder, to which we refer 
Dr. Whyte adviſes patients who are | ſubje&t to 4 


quent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no ſtone 


in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or three 
hours before breakfaſt, an Engliſh pint of oyſter or 


cockle. ſhell lime: water. The Doctor very juſtly obſerves, 


that though this quantity might be too ſmall to have _ 


any ſenſible effect in diflolving a ſtone in the nan 
yet it may-very probably prevent its growth. 


When a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor 


recommends Alicant ſoap, and oyſter or cockle- ſhell 


lime water“, to be taken in the following manner? 


The patient muſt fwallow every day, in any form that is 


leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of g 


Alicant ſoap, and drink three or four Engliſh pints of 


oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime- water. The ſoap is ta be + ; I 


divided into three doſes; the largeſt to be taken faſting 
in the morning. early; the fecond at noon; and the 
third at ſeven in the evening; drinking above each 
a large draught, of the lime- water; the remainder 


which he may take any time betwirt 7 d lo: = 


per, inſtead of other liquors. 


The patient hoyld begin with a fmaller quatitlty of 


the lime-water and foap than that mentioned above; 


firſt an Engliſh pint of the former, and three 2 | 
of the latter, may be taken daily. This quantity, 


however, he may increaſe by degrees, and ought to 


perſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines, eſpecially if he 


finds any abatement of his complaints, for Grand 
months; nay, if the ſtone be very large, for years, It 


may likewiſe be proper for the patient, if he be ſeverely _ 


pained, not only to begin with the ſoap and lime: water 
in ſmall quantities, but to take the ſecond or third lime- 


Water inſtead of the firſt. However, after he has been . 


for foe time e to * e 150 19 
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19 8 5 Of THE GRAVEL AND STONE: | 
not only take the firſt water, but, if he finds be 


cen eaſily bear it, heighten its diſſolving power till 


more wy forming it a \ ſecond time on freſh calcined 


The exuſtic alkali; or hs lees, is the nating chiefly 
in vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a very acrid 
nature, and ought therefore to be given in ſome gelati- 
naus or mucilaginous liquor; as veal-broth, new milk, 
linſeed-tea, a ſolution of gum-arabic, or a decoction o 
marſh-mallow roots, The patient muſt begin with 
ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and 
. Increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſtomach can bear 

it“. | 


4 Though the ſoap dees and lime-water are the wa 
werful medicines which have hitherto been diſcovered 

r the ſtone; yet there are ſome things of a more 
imple nature, Which in certain caſes are found to be 
beneficial, and therefore deſerve a trial. An infuſion of 
the ſeeds of daucus ſytveſtris, or wild carrot, ſweetened 


with honey, has been found to give conſiderable eaſe in 


caſes where the ſtomach could not bear any thing of 
an acrid nature. A decoction of raw . 
taken morning and evening, to the quantity of eight or 
ten ounces, with ten drops of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, has 

likewiſe been found very efficacious in bringing away 
large quantities of earthy matter in flakes. Honey 1s 
likewiſe found to be of conſiderable ſervice, and may 
be taken in gruel, or in any other m mot: is more 

. . 

The only other medicine which: we. Mall mention is 
1 the wa ur/;. It has been greatly extolled of late both 
for the gravel and ſtone. It ſeems however to be in all 
reſpe&s inferior to the ſoap and lime · water; but it is 
leſs e and $98 e to my e 


* + AM The cauſtic alkali r may be prepared by mixing two 10 

quick- lime with one of potaſhes, and oe them to Hund tri 

the lixivium be formed, which muſt be carefully filtrated before it 

de uſed. If the ſolution does not happen readily, a ſmall quantity 

_ water may een the mixture. | 

. | ; rengged 
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relieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in 
powder from half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or 
three times a-day. It may however be taken to the 
quantity of ſeven or eight drachms . * hit 
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or INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES 
„„ AAR: BLOOIEE* in 


Qroxraxros or involuntary diſcharges of 
| blood, often happen from various parts of the 
body. Theſe however are fo far from being always 


838 that th they rove often ſalutary. When ſuch | : 


diſcharges are critical, which is frequently the caſe in 


fevers, they ought not to de ſtopped. Nor indeed is it | 


proper at any time to ſtop them, unleſs they be ſo great 


as to en r the patient's life. Moſt people, afraid of _ 


the ſmalle "diſcharg e of blood from any part of the 
body, fly immediately to the uſe of ſtyptic and aſtrin- 
t medigines, by which means an inflammation of the 
Brain, or ſome other fatal diſeaſe, is occaſioned, which, 
had the diſcharge been allowed to go on, might have 
been prevented. 
Periodical diſcharges of blood; from what part 
of the body they proceed, muſt not be ſtopped. 
are always the efforts of Nature to relieve herſelf; — 
fatal diſeaſes have often been the conſequence of ob⸗ 
ſtructing them. It may indeed be ſometimes neceſſary 
to Sol the violence of ſuch diſcharges; but even this 
requires the greateſt caution. Inſtances might be given 
where the ſtopping of a ſmall periodical flux of n 
from ons of the lingers, has Pore fatal 
7 5 In 
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In the early period of life, bleeding at the noſe 1s 
v very common. 'Thoſe who are farther advanced in 
. ©. years are more liable to hæmoptoe, or diſcharge of 
blood from the lungs. Aſter the middle period of Hfe, 
+ hzmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common; and in the 
decline of life, . of blood from the W 
paſſages. 
Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often from quite oppoſite cauſes. Some- 
times they are owing to a particular conſtruction of the 
body, as a ſanguine remperametit, a laxity of the veſſels, « 
z plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed 
from a determination of the blood towards one parti- 
cular part, as the head, the hæmorrhoidal veins, &c. 
They may likewiſe proceed from an inflammatory diſ- 
poſition of the blood, in which caſe there is generally 
Jome degree of fever: this likewife happens when the 
flux is occaſioned by an obſtructed perſpiration, or a 
ſtricture upon the ſkin, the bowels, or ay parucynar 
- gat of the ſyſtem. 51 
ME Baut a diſſolved ſtate of the blooiwill likewiſe 00 
| —— Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyſentery, 
me ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-· pox, &c. there are often 

= very great diſcharges of blood from different parts of 
me body. They may likewiſe be brought on by too 
E © liberal atvuſe of medicines which tend to diffolve the 
| ſood, as cantharides, the volatile alkaling ſalts, &c. 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewiſe oc- 
© eakhon'hezmorrhages; as alſo ſtrong purges and vomits, 
or any ching that greatly ſtimulates the bowels. 


Violent paſſions or agitations of the mind will like- 
wiſe have this effect. Theſe often cauſe bleeding at the 
noſe, and I have known them ſometimes occafion an 
hemorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of the body, 
dy overſtraining or hurting the veſſels, may have the 
ſiame effect, eſpecially when the body is long kept in an 
unnatural poſture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 
- Phe cure of an hamorrhage muſt be adapted to its 
Se: When it * from too much blood, or a 
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N tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle purges, 
and other evacuations, will be neceſſary. It will lke- | 
Viſe be proper for the patient in this caſe to live chiefly - 
upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ſtrong liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or ſtimulating quality. | 
The body ſhould be kept cool, and the mind te ** 
When an hæmorrhage is owing to a putrid or diſſolved | 
ſtate of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly 
upon acid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a nouriſh- 
ing nature, as ſago, ſalop, &c. His drink may be wine 
&diluted with water, and ſharpened with the juice of 
lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits of vitriol. The belt medi- 
cine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, which may be 
taken according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. -- 
When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, = 
or, of ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be 
effected by ſoft and mucilaginous diet. The patient 
may likewiſe take frequently about the bulk of a nut- 
meg of Locatelli's aan or the . me of 


ſperma-ceti. _ 

When an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtridure upom 
any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of an hæmorrhage, 
it may be removed by drinking warm diluting liquors, | 
zin hee. Wen the extremities in warm wn | 
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R Bleeding at the whe is commonl receded, re . £ 
degree of - quickneſs of the erin Ya in che face, 
n of the temporal arteries, ban in Re 
ead, dimneſs of the ſight, heat and itching of the 
1 noſtrils, e. 

To ptyſons who abound with blood this diſcharge is 
very ſalp It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a 
phrenzy, and even an epilepſy. In fevers, where there | 
is a great determination of blood towards the head, it is 

of the utmoſt ſervice. It is likewiſe beneficial i in in- 
flammations of the liver and ſpleen, and often in the 


gout 
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_ gout BER rheumatiſm. * In all diſeaſes where bleeding 
is neceſſary, a ſpontaneous diſcharge of blood from the 


- Noſe is of much more ſervice _ the ſame quantity i 


let with a lancet. 
In a diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the great 


point is to determine whether it ought to be ſtopped or 


not. It is a common practice to ſtop the bleeding, 
without conſidering whether it be à diſeaſe, or the 


cure of a diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds from fear; 
but it has often bad, aa ſometimes fatal conſe- 


quences. 65 
When a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens in 


2 n inflammatory diſeaſe, there is always reaſon to be- 
_ ._ - eve that it may prove ſalutary; and therefore it ſhould 


"be. ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as ug as the patient is: 


not weakened by it. 


When it happens to perſons in perfect health whe . 


are full of blood, it ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped, 
_ eſpecially if the ſymptoms of | plethora, mentioned 
above, have preceded it. In this caſe it cannot be 
- ſtopped without riſking the patient's life. 


In fine, whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any 


bad ſymptom, and does not. proceed fo far as to endan- 


ger the patient's life, it ought not to be ſtoppedia But 
Shen ere. frequently, LCC ntinueg Aff th 
becomes low, the extreqi lin to grow cold, the 
lips pale, or the patient 
it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 

3 is purpoſe the went ſhould be ſet nearly 


vpright, "x with his head reclining a little, and his legs 


immerſed in water about the warmth of new milk. His 
bands ought likewiſe to be put in lukewarm water, and 


his garters may be- tied a little tighter than uſual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, abo he place 
Where they are uſually made for bleeding, Aid with 


nearly the fame degree of tightneſs. Theſe muſt be 
gradually flackened as the blood begins to ſtop, and re- 


moved ey as Non as 1t pre over. 
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Sometimes dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop the 
bleeding. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils of lint” 


dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine, may be put up the 
noſtrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dipped 


in brandy.” Blue vitriol diſſolved in water may likewiſe 


be uſed for this purpoſe, or a tent dipped in the white" 
of an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a powder” 
made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt allum, and 
white vitriol, and put up the noltril from whence the 


blood iſſues. 1 


-» * 


Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as they _ 
have ſeldom time to operate. It may not however be. 


amiſs to give the patient half an ounce of Glauber's 
falt, and the fame quantity of manna, diffolved in four 
or five ounces of barley-water. This may taken at 
a draught, and repeated, if it does not operate, in a 


few hours. Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be 


taken in a glaſs of cold water and vinegar every hour, 
or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. If a ſtronger” 


medicine be neceſſary, a. tea-cupful of the tincture f 
| roſes, with twenty or thirty drops of the weak ſpirit of 
vitriol, may be taken every hour. When theſe things 


cannot be had, the patient may drink water, with alittle 


common falt in it, or equal parts of water and 


vinegar. | 


| If the genitals 'be itmerſed for ſome time in cold 
water, it will generally ſtop à bleeding at the noſe. ' 1 


have not known this fail. mo 
Sometimes, when the bleeding is ſtopped outwardly, 
it continues inwardly. This. is very troubleſome, and 


requires particular attention, as the patient is apt to be 
ſuffocated with the blood, * if he falls aſleep, © 
ter 


which he is yery ready to do 


loſing a great quantity 
of blood. % rus 7 


When khe patient is in danger of ſuffocation from 


the blood getting into his throat, the patlages may be 


ſtopped by drawing threads up the noſtrils; and bring- 
ing them out at the mouth; then faſtening” pieces of + 
ſpunge, or ſmall rolls of linen cloth to their extremi- | 
3 | 2 | : : ties; 
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396. BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 
ties; afterwards drawing them back, and 2 them 
on the outſide with a ſufficient degree of tightnels 
| | After the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ought to 
be kept as eaſy — quiet as poſſible. He ſhould not 
pick his noſe, nor take away the tents or clotted blood, 
till they fall off of their own accord, and ſhould not lie 
With his head low. 
Thoſe who are affected with frequent bleeding at the 
noſe. ought to bathe their feet often in warm water, 
and to keep them warm and dry. They ought to wear 
nothing tight about their necks, to keep their body as 
much in an erect poſture as poſſible, and never to view 
any __ 3 If they have too much blood, a 
ble diet, with now _ Og rge, is 
8 the fafeſ way to leſſen it. 2 2 
But when the diſeaſe proceeds from a thin diffolved 
ſtate of the blood, the diet ſhould be rich and nouriſh. 
ing; 3 broths and jellies, ſago-gruel with wine 
and ſugar, &c. Infuſions of the Peruvian bark in wine 
ought likewiſe to be taken and perkited in or a . 


4 


or THE BLEEDING AND BLIND | 
N PILES. 


| A diſcharge of blood from the . veſſels 
is called the bleeding piles, When the veſſels only ſwell, 

and diſcharge - no blood, but are exceeding painful, we 

diſeaſe is called the blind piles. | 


Perſons of a looſe ſpungy fibre, of a bulky ſize, wha TO 
ure high, and lead a ſedentary inactive life, are moſt 
"x fabjet : to this diſeaſe. It is often owing to a hereditary 


"diſpoſition. Where: this is the caſe, it attacks perſons 


more early in life than when it is accidental. Men are 

more liable to it than women, eſpecially thoſe of a 
fanguine, plethorie, or a ſcorbutic habla, or of a me- 

| — diſpoſition. 

The piles may be occaſioned by an exceſs of blood; 

| by 9 aloetic Purges, wrt food, 3 
| _ great 


% 
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great quantities of ſweet wines, the neglect of bleeding, 
or other cuſtomary. evacuations, much riding, great 


coſtiveneſs, or any thing that occaſions. hard or difficult | 


ſtools. Anger, grief, or other violent paſhons, wall 
likewiſe occaſion the piles. I have often known them 
brought on by fitting on the damp ground. A pair of 
thin breeches will excite the diſorder in a perſon who is 
ſubject to it, and ſometimes even in thoſe who never 
had it before. Pregnant women are often afllited with 
the piles. | ü 6 N 
A flux of blood from the anus is not always to be 
treated as a diſeaſe. It is even more falutary than - 
| bleeding at the noſe, and often prevents or carries off 
diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheu- 
matiſm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, and 
often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 
In the management of the patient, regard mult be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ſtrength, and manner 
of living. A diſcharge which might be exceſſive and 
1 4 hurtful to one, may be very moderate, and even 
lutary to another. t only is to be eſteemed 
dangerous which continues too long, and is in ſuch 
quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, hurt the 
| pins nutrition, and other functions neceſſary to 
E. F a e . i 
When this is the caſe, the diſcharge muſt be checke 
r regimen, and aſtringent medicines. The 


muſt be cool but nouriſhing, conſiſting chiefly of - 


bread, milk, cooling vegetables and broths. The drink 

may be chalybeate water, orange-whey, decoctions or 
infuſions of the aſtringent and mucilaginous plants, as 

the tormentil e e the marſhmallow-roots, & c. 


Old conſerve of red roſes is a. very good medicing* - 


in this caſe, It may be mixed with new milk, ane 

taken in the quantity of an ounce three or four VE 

| a-day, This medicine is in no great repute, owing to 

its being ſeldom taken in ſuch quantity as to produce 

any effects; but when taken as here directed, and duly 
| . | perſiſted 


zes BLEEDING AN BLIND: PILES. 
perſiſted in, I have known it perform very extraordinary 


cures in violent hzmorrhages, eſpecially when aſſiſted 3 
by the tincture of roſes; a tea-cuptul of which may be 
taken about an hour after every doſe of the conſerve. 


The Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, 


. both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Half 2a drachm 


of it may be taken in a glaſs of red wine, ſharpened 


with a few drops of the elixir of vitriol, three or four 
times a-day. 


The bleeding piles are ſometimes 8 and 
return regularly once a-month, or once in three weeks. 
In this caſe they are always to 'be conſidered as a ſalu- 
tary diſcharge, and by no means to be ſtopped. Some 
have entirely ruined their health by ſtopping a periodi- 
cal diſcharge of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins. 


In the blind piles bleeding is generally of uſe. Ihe 
diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink cool and 
_ diluting. It is likewiſe neceſſary that the body be kept 
ently open. This may be done by ſmall doſes. of the 
Howen of brimſtone and cream of tartar. Theſe ma 
be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-ſpoonful taken 
two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceſſary. Or an 
ounce of the flowers of brimſtone and half an ounce of 
purified nitre may be mixed with three or four ounces 
of the lenitive electuary, and a tea · ſpoonful of 1 it taken 


| three or four times a-day. 


Emollient clyſters are here likewiſe beneficial; but 
there is ſometimes ſuch. an aſtriction of the ans, that 


| they cannot be thrown up. In this caſe I have known | 
a vomit have a very good effect. 


When the piles are exceeding painful and l 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient muſt ſit over the 
ſteams of warm water. He may likewiſe apply a linen 
cloth dipped in warm ſpirits of wine to the part, or 
poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
With butter. If theſe do not produce a diſcharge, and 


the piles appear large, leeches muſt be applied as near 


| then: as Hts mc if I will — upon 8 piles them- 


de done as well by a foft poultice, or an emollient 


 _ _. This diſeaſe may likewiſe proceed fro 


| * 
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ſelves, ſo much the hetter. When leeches will not fix, 
the piles may be opened with a lancet. The operation 
is very eaſy, and is attended with no danger. 
Various ointments, and other external applications, 
are recommended in the piles; but I do not remember 
to have ſeen any effects from theſe worth menticning: 
Their principal uſe is ta keep the part moiſt, which may. 


/ 


cataplaſm. When the pain however is very great, a 
liniment made of two ounces of 'emollient "ointment; 
and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with *' 
the yolk of an egg, may be applie. 


Fa. 
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Me mean here to treat of the diſcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an h4moptoe, or. 
ſpitting of blood. Perſons of a lender make, and a lax 
fibre, who have long necks and ſtrait breaſts, are moſk 
liable to this diſeaſe: It is moſt common in the {pri 3 
and generally attacks people before they arrive at the 
prime or middle period of life. It is a common obſer- 
vation, that thoſe who have been ſubject to bleeding at 
the noſe when young, are afterwards moſt liable to an 
bebte enn , 
 .CAUSES.——An hæmoptoe may proceed from ex- p 
ceſs of blood, from a peculiar. weakneſs of the.lungs, 
or a bad conformation of the breaſt, It is often - 
caſioned by exceſſive drinking, running, wreſtling, fing- 
ing, or ſpeaking aloud. - Such as have weak lungs oughy 
to avoid all violent exertions of that organ, as they. + 
value life. They ſhould likewiſe guard againſt violent 
paſſions, exceſſive drinking, and every thing that occa- 
fions a rapid circulation of the blood. 5 


| m wounds of 

the lungs. Theſe may eicher be received from without, 

or they may be "occaſioned by hard bodies. getting into 

the wind-pipe, and ſo falling down upon the lungs, and _ 
hurting that tender organ. The obſtruction of any _ © © 
cuſtomar 


| . „„ 
ze SPITTING OT BLOOD. 
cuſtomary evacuation may oceaſion a ſpitting of blood; 
as neglect of bleeding or purging at the ufual ſeaſons, 
the ſtoppage of the bleeding piles in men, or the men- 
ſes in women, &c. It may likewiſe proceed from a 


*  polypus, ſcirrhous coneretions, or any thing that ob- 
F firudts the circulation of the blood in the lungs. It is 


often the effect of a long and violent cough ; in which 


= eaſe it is generally the forerunner of a conſumption, 
A violent degree of cold ſuddenly applied to the exter- 
pal parts of the body will occaſion an hæmoptoe. Tt 
may likewiſe be occafioned by breathing air which is too 
much rarified to be able properly to expand the lungs. 
This is often the caſe with thoſe who work in hot 
places, as furnaces, glaſg-hquſes, or the like. It is like- 
wiſe ſaid tc happen to ſuch as aſcend to the top of very 

"high mountains, as the Peak of Teneriff, &c, 
Spitting of blood is not always to be conſidered as a 
hn diſeaſe, It is often only a ſymptom, and in 
| tary diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This is . the 
eaſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſundry other 
fevers. In a dropſy, ſeurvy, or conſumption, it is a 
bad ſymptom, and ſhews that the lungs are ulcerated. 
_ -. SYMPTOMS.——-Spitting of blood is generally 
preceded by a ſenſe. of weight, and oppreflion of the 
| Preaſt a dry tickling cough, hoarſeneſs, and a difficulty 
of breathing. Sometimes it is uſhered in with ſhiver- 
ing, coldneſs of the extremities, coſtiveneſs, great laſh. 
tude, flatulence, pain of the back and loins, &e. As 
-_ theſe ſhew a general ſtricture upon the veſſels, and a 
_  » tendeney of the blood to inflammation, they are com- 
ionly the forerunners of a very copious diſcharge. 
The above ſymptoms do not attend a diſcharge of blood 
from the gums or fauces, by which means theſe may 
always be diſtinguiſhed from an hæmoptoe. Some- 
times the blood that is ſpit up is thin, and of a florid 


* 


er blackiſh colour; nothing however can be inferred 
from this circumſtance, but that the blood hy 7 
£ e „ 


red colour; and at other times it is thick, and of a dark _ 


* 
”- 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. it 
longer or worter time in the breaſt before it was diſ- 


ns. | 
Spitti blood, in a rogy hoadday pen VE. @ 


found ___——_— is not very dangerous; but when it 


attacks the tender and delicate, or perſons of a weak. 


lax fibre, it is with difficulty removed. When it pro- 
ceeds from a ſcirrhus or polypus of the lungs, it is bad. 
The danger is greater when the diſcharge proceeds 
from the rupture of a large veſſel than of a {mall one. 
When the extravaſated blood is not ſpit up, but lodges 
in 'the breaſt, it corrupts, and greatly increaſes the 
dan When the blood proceeds num 
the l „ 
REGIMEN.—— The patient ought to- ds kept - 
and eaſy. Every thing that heats the body or quickens 
the circulation, increaſes the danger. The mind ought 
likewiſe to be ſoothed, and every occaſion of exciting 
the paſſions avoided. The diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, 
and flender; 2s rice boiled with milk, ſmall broths, 
| barley-groels, panado, &c. The diet, in this caſe, can : 
ſcarce be too law. Even water-gruel is ſufficient to 
ſupport the patient for ſome days. All ſtrong liquors 
muſt be avoided. The patient may drink milk and 
water, barley- water, whey, dutter- milk, and ſuch like. 
Every thing however ſhould be drank cold, and in ſmall 
quantities at a time. He ſhould abſerve the ſtricteſt 
ere at leaſt ſpeak with a very low voice. 
 MEDICINE.——This, like the other involuntary dif- 


aſtringent medicines. More miſchief is 4 
theſe than if it were ſaffered to go on. It ma — 
proceed ſo far as to weaken the patient, and even en- 


_— his life; in which Wi proper means mult be 

for reſtraining i It.- 

The body ſhould be kept gently open by laxative 
prunes, and fuch like, 


diet; as roaſted apples, ſt 


If thefe ſhould not have the defired effect *tahſpoon- 
ful of the lenitive electuary may be taken twice or 


thrice OP as is tound ey. If the bleeding 
f 995 N 


charges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenl e by 8 


— n * 
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% 8 igatures may he applied 1 wem. 


ties, as directed for a bleeding at the noſe. 

- If the patient be hot or feveriſh, bleeding and famall 
| doſes of nitre will be of uſe; a ſcruple or half a drach 
of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewiſe be 
ſharpened with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few drops 
of the ſpirit of vitriolz z or he may take yn * 
cup of the tincture of roſes 


eee eee eee 


| Hkewiſe a very good effect in this diſeaſe... Opiates too 
are ſometimes beneficial ; but theſe muit be adminiſter- | 


ed with caution. Ten or twelve drops of laudanum 
may be given in a cup of barley- water twice a- day, and 
e gon . time, eee ma be found bend: 

The ke of roſes is belle a very ade mod: 
cine in this caſe, provided it be taken in ſufficient 
quantity, and long enough perſiſted in. It may be 
taken to the quantity of three or four ounces a- day; 
and, if the patient be troubled with a. cough, it ſhould: 
de made into an electuary with balſamic 2 and 


little of the ſyrup of poppies: 


If ſtronger aſtringents be neceſſary, fiſteen or twenty 
drops'of the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glaſs * 
water three or four times a- day. 


Thoſe who are ſubject to frequent returns of this diſcale 


ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſhould'be light and 


cool; conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables. Above 
all. let them beware of vigorous efforts of the 2 


| and YOU eren of ws re 


1 : 


voufrine or BLOOD. 


"This is not f common as the other diſcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned; but it is 
2 dangerous, and requires particular attention. 
Vomiting of blood is generally RO by pai 


ks EE & 
* z K 
23 : * 
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 VOMITING- OF” BLOOD. | 313 
of the ſtomach, ſickneſs, and nauſea; and is accom- 
panied with great anxiety, and frequent tainting fits. 


This diſeaſe is ſometimes periodical; in which caſe 
it is leſs dangerous. It often proceeds from an ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes in women; and ſometimes from 0 
the ſtopping of the hæmorrhoidal flux in men. It may 
be occaſioned by any thing that greatly ſtimulates or 
wounds the ſtomach, as ſtrong vomits or purges, acrid 
poiſons, ſharp or hard ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
&. It is often the effect of obſtructions in the liver, 
the ſpleen, or ſome of the other viſcera. It may likewiſe 
proceed from external violence, as blows or bruiſes, or 
from any of the cauſes which produce inflammation. 
In hyſteric women, vomiting of blood is a vary. com. 
mon, but by no means a dangerous ſymptom. 7 

A great part of the danger in this diſeaſe ariſes fronk 
the extravaſated blood lodging in the bowels, and be- 
coming putrid, by which means a dyſentery or nw 
fever may be occaſioned... The belt way of preven = Y 
this, is to keep the body gently-open, by frequently ex-. 
hibiting 7 2 Purges muſt not be given 
till the diſcharge is ſtopt, otherwiſe they will irritatè the 
ſtomach, and increaſe the diſorder. All the food and 
drink muſt be of a mild cooling nature, and taken ian 
ſmall quantities. Even drinking cold water has ſome- 

times proved a remedy, but it will ſucceed better when 


ſharpened with the weak ſpirits of vitriol. When there 


2 ſigns of an inflammation, bleeding may be ne- 
2 but the patient's weakneſs will ſeldom permit 
piates may be of uſe; but they muſt be given in 


— ſmall doſes, as four or five drops of liquid lauda- 
num twice or thrice a-day. | 
After the diſcharge is over, as the patient is geen 5 
troubled with gripes, occaſioned by the acrimony of the 
oy be in the der oa Purges will be | 
- nece ſary. : 


* 7 
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| previous ſtoppage of urine. 


1 


or BLOODY URINE. 


This in ee eee 
kidneys or bladder, occaſioned by their being either 
enlarged, broken, or eroded. It is more or leſs dan» 


gerous according to the different circumſtances which 


attend it. 


Wen pure blood is voided Nulyenly without in- 
n and without pin, it eeds from the 


|  kidngys/;- but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a | 


dark colour, and emitted with heat and pain about the 
bottom ef the belly, it proceeds from the bladder. 
When bloody urine is occaſioned by a rough ſtone 
from the kidneys to the bladder, which 
wounds the ureters, it is attended with a ſharp pain in 
the back, and difficulty of making water. If the coats 
of the bladder are hurt by a ſtone, and the bloody urine 
follows, it is attended with the moſt acute pain, and a 


Bloody urine may likewiſe be occaſioned by falls, 


Blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or we violent motion. It may alſo proceed 


from ulcers of the bladder, from a ſtone lodged in the 
kidneys, or from violent purges, or ſharp diuretic medi- 
cines, eſpecially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with ſome degree 
of danger: but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with 
purulent matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſome where in 


_ the urinary paſſages. Sometimes this diſcharge pro- 
_ ceeds from exceſs of blood, in which caſe it is rather 


to be conſidered as a falutary evacuation than a diſeaſe. 
H the diſcharge however. be very great, it may waſte 


the patient's ſtrength, and occaſion an ill habit of N 


= 2 dropſy, or a conſumption. 


The treatment of this diſorder muſt be A 15. 


Es cabins to the different cauſes from which it pro- 


When 


* 
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Wen it is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, the cure 
depends upon an operation; a deſcription, of which 
would be foreign to our purpoſe. 2 
If it be attended with a plethora, and N of 
inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The body 
muſt hkewiſe de Kept open by emollient clyſters, or 
cooling purgative medicines; as cream of tartar, mu- 
darb, manna, or ſmall doſes of lenitive electuary. 5 


When bloody urine proceeds from a diſſolved ſtate 
of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of ſome 
malignant diſcaſe ; as the ſmall-pox, 2 putrid fever,.or 
the like. Tn this caſe the patient's life depends on the 
Uberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and acids, as has ay 
been . 


When there is reaſon to bases an 7 in 775 1 


kidneys or bladder, the patient's. diet muſt be cool, and 
his: drink of a ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as decoc- 
tions of marſh-mallow roots with liquorice, ſolutions 
of gum-arabic, &c, Three qunces. of marſh-mallow 
roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled 
in two Engliſh quarts of water to one; two ounces.of 
m-arabic, and half an ounce of purified nitre, 14 
diſſolved in the ſtrained liquor, and a tea · cupful of 
it taken four or five times a- day. 


The early uſe of aſtringents A diſeaſe has 1 


bad conſequences.” When the flux is ſtopped too ſoon, 
the grumous blood, by being confined in the vellels, 3 


may produce inflammations, - abſceſs, and ulcers. If 
however the caſe be urgent, or the patient ſeems to 

ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtringents may be 
neceſſary. In this caſe the patient may take three or © 
four ounces of lime-water, with half an ounce. of the 
tincture of Peruvian bark, three times 2-day. I 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 


"This diſeaſe prevails in the ſpring and autumn, 1 ; is 
moſt common in marſhy countries, where, after hot 


ä W 8 


— * 


* 


| . ſometimes-4 part of the inteſtine is actuall protruded, | 
= which proves exceeding troubleſome, eſpecially in chil- 
dren. Flatulency is likewiſe a troubleſome ſymptom, 


= 
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are moſt liable to it who are much expoſed to FOOT» 


air, or who live in pl ces where the air is confined and 
unwholeſome.. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, on 
ſhipboard, in Jails, hoſpitals, and ſuch. like places. 
CAUSES.——The dyſentery may be occaſioned by 
any thing that obſtructs the py diration, or renders 
the 8 putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, un- 


wholeſome diet, air, &c. But it is moſt frequently 
- +  . communicated by infection. This ought to make 


people extremely cautious in going near ſuch perſons 


as labour under the diſeaſe. Even the ſmell of the 


patient's excrements has been known to communicate 


the infection. 


SYMPTOMS.——It is known by : a flux of the belly, 
attended with. violent pain of the bowels, a conſtant 
inclination to- go to ſtool, and generally more or leſs 
blood in the ſtools.” It begins, like other fevers, with 
chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, a quick pulſe, great 5 and 
an inclination to vomit. The ſtools are at firſt g 7 


_ and frothy, afterwards they are ſtreaked with bloo 


and at laſt have frequently the appearance of pure 


blood, mixed with ſmall filaments reſembling bits of 


ſkin. - Worms are ſometimes paſſed both upwards and 


downwards:through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe... 
When the patient goes to ſtool, he feels a bearing 


down, as-if the whole bowels were falling out, and 


* towards the end of the diſeaſe. | 
This diſeaſe may 'be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhea 


or looſeneſs,” by the acute pain of the bowels, and the 


blood which generally appears in the ſtools. It may be 


diſtinguiſhed from the cholera morbus by its not beg 
| ed with-ſuch violent and eee fits of yomit-. 
ing. Kc. W 57 
When the Aa EY tho old, * delicate, or 
- ſuch as have been waſted' by the gout, the ſcurvy, or 
_ Tarek: mc it generally proves: fatal. Vomit-. 


ing 


jo | 
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OR BLOODY FLUE 3 

and ale; are bad- ſigns,” as they ſhew an in- 
8 of the ſtomach. When the ſtogl are green, 
black, or have an exceeding diſagteeable Tadaverous 


ſmell, the danger is very great, as it ſhows the diſeaſe 
to be of the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable fymp- 


tom when clyſters are immediately returned; but ſtill 


more ſo, when the ge is ſo obſtinately ſhut, that 
they cannot be injected. 82 feeble pulſe, . of 
the extremities, with difficulty of a9 Ti, and con- 
vulſions, are ſigns of approachin g death. 


RECGCIMEN.—— Nothing is of more ene in 
this diſeaſe than cleanlineſs. It contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, and no leſs to the latety of 
ſuch as attend him. In all contagious diſeaſes the danger 
is increaſed, and the infection ſpread, by the neglect of 
cleanlineſs; but in no one more than this. Every thi 
about the patient ſhould be frequently changed. f The 
excrements ſhould never be ſuffered to continue in his 
chamber, but removed immediately, and buried under 
ground. A conſtant ſtream of freſh air ſhould be 
admitted into the chamber; and it ought frequently» to 


be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or ſome 
other ſtrong acid. 


The patient muſt not be diſcouraged, but his ſpirits 


kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to 


render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than the fears and ap- 


rehenſions of the fick. All diſeaſes of this nature þ "I 
2 a tendency to ſink and depreſs the ſpirits, and 


when that is increaſed by fears and alarms from thoſe 
whom the patient believes to be perſons of (kill, it 


cannot fail to have the worſt effects. 


A flannel waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin has oſten a 


very good effect in the dyſentery. This promotes the 


perſpiration without over-heating the body. Great 

caution however is neceflary In Raving it off, 1 have 
often known a dyſentery. brought on by imprudemtly - 
throwing off a flannel waiſtcoat before the ſeaſon was 


| 2 8824 warm. For whatever N this piece of 


dreſs 
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318 OF THE DYSENTERY, 


- dreſs is vorn, it ſhould never de left off but in a warm 


In this ceaſe the greateſt attention muſt be paid to 
the patient's diet. Fleſh, fiſh, and every thing that has 


à tendency to turn putrid or Tancid on the ſtomach, 
muſt de abſtained from. Apples boiled in milk, water- 


pap, and plain light pudding, with broth made of the 
gelatinous parts of animals, may conſtitute the principal 
part of the patient's food. Gelatinous broth not only 


anſwers the purpoſe of food, but likewiſe of medicine. 
I bave often known dyſenteries, which were not of a 


putrid nature, cured by it after pompous medicines had 
proved ineffectualꝰ“. 3 7 
Another kind of food very proper in the dyſentery, 
which may be ufed by ſuch as cannot take the broth 
mentioned above, is made by boiling a few handfuls of 
fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or ſeven hours, till it 
becomes as hard as ſtarch. Two or three table- 


fuls of this may be grated down, and boiled in ſuch a 


quantity of new milk and water as to be of the thick- 


neſs of pap. This may be ſweetened to the patient's _ 


taſte, and taken for his ordinary food f. 4 


eee of making this broth is, to take a ſheep's hend and 
feet with the ſkin upon them, and to burn the wool off with a hot 


bon; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. A little 


emmarnon or mace may be added, to give the broth an agreeable 


= favour, and the patient may take a little of it warm with toaſted 
© bread, three or four times a-day. A clyſter of it may likewiſe be 


given twice 2-day. Such as cannot uſe the broth made in this way, 
may have the head and feet ſkinned ; but we have reaſon to believe 


that this hurts the medicine. It is not our buſineſs here to reaſon 


vpon the nature and qualities of medicine, otherwiſe this might be 


 thewn to poſſeſs virtues every way ſuited to the cure of a dyſentery 
which goes not proceed from a putrid ſtate of the humovrs. One 


ps. ap know, which is preferable to all reaſoning, that whole 


_ Families have often been cured by it, after they had uſed many other 
© znedicines in vain. It will, however, be proper that the patient take 
A yomnit, and a doſe or two of chubarb, before he begins ro uſe the 
both. It will likewiſe be neceſſary to continue the ufe of it for a 
. conſiderable time, and to make it the principal food. 1 


1 The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, nied to mention this _ 
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„ be allowed to 


— of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit; as apples, 


Th 


eſe may either be eaten raw or boiled, with or with» 


out mill. as the patient chuſes. The prejudice againſt 
fruit in this diſeaſe is ſo great, that many believe it to be 


the common cauſe of dyſenteries. This however is an 
gious miſtake, Both reaſon and experience ſhew, 

2 good fruit is one of the beſt medicines, both for 

the — 2 and cure of the dyſente Good fruit 

is in every reſpect calculated to 3 

to putrefaction, from whence the moſt dangerous kind 


of 2 proceeds. The patient in ſuch à caſe 


ought therefore to be allowed to eat as me fruit as he 

pleaſes, provided it be ripe“. 
The moſt pr oper deivk in chis Ghats i The 
A Al NG os by the uſe of clear whey 
may be taken both for drink and in form of 


_ clyſter, When * cannot be. hag, barley- water 


in his public lectures with 
made by tying a pound or two of the fineſt flour, as tig 


poſſible, in a = rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in water, and © 


to dridge the outfide with flour, till a cake or cruſt was formed 


around it, which prevents the water from ſoaking into it While 


boiling, It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry maſs, as 
directed above. This, when mixed with milk and water, will not 


an gent e | 
De * 


in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 


relief, but to no purpoſe. At length, tired out with diſappointments 
from medicine, and reduced to ſkin and bone, he came over to 


Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 


any hopes of a cure, After taking ſundry medicines here with no 


better ſucceſs than abroad, I adviſed him to leave off the uſe of 
drugs, and to truſt entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle 
exerciſe. Strawberries was the only fruit he could-procure at᷑ that 


feaſon, Theſe he ate with milk twice, and ſometimes thrice a-day. 
The conſequence” was, that in a ſhort time his ſtools were reduced 


from upwards of twenty in a day, fo three or four, and ſometimes 
not ſo many. He uſed the other fruits as they came in, and was in 2 
few weeks ſo well as to leave that part of ales od 
with a view to return to America, 


£ 


rapes, gooſeberries, currant-berries, ſtrawberries, &c. 


that tendency - 


ä He direfied it tacks 
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5 OF THE DYSENTERY: 
tharpened with cream of rartar may be drank, or à de- 
coction of barley and tamarinds; two ounces of the 
former and one of the latter may be boiled in two 
Engliſh quarts of water to one. Warm water, water- 
gruel, or 'water wherein hot iron has been frequently 


quenched, are all very proper, and may be drank in 
turns. Camomile-tea, if the ſtomach will bear it, is an 


_ + exceeding proper drink. It both ftrengthens the ſto- 


-mach, and by its antiſeptic quality tends to fen 2 
mortification of the bowels. _ 


- MEDICINE:—— At the beginning of this diſeaſe it 
is always neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. For this 
purpoſe a , vomit of ipecacuanha muſt be given, and 
wrought. off with weak camomule-tea, Strong vomits 
are ſeldom neceſſary here. A ſcruple, or at moſt half a 
drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally ſufficient for an 
adult, and ſometimes a few grains will ſuffice. The 
day after the vomit, half a drachm, or two ſcruples of 
thubarb, muſt be taken; or, what wilt anfwer the pur- 
poſe rather better, an ounce or an ounce and a half of 
Epſom falts. This doſe may be repeated every other 
day for two or three times. Afterwards ſmall doſes of 


grains of the powder may be mixed in a table-ſpoonful 
of the ſyrup of poppies, and taken three times a- day. 

Theſe evacuations, and the-regimen preſcribed above, 
vill often be ſufficient to effect a cure. Should it how- 


FN 0 2 N happen oth erwiſe, the following aſtringent medi- 


cines may be uſed. 


A clyſter of ſtarch or fat mutton-broth, with thirty 
or forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may be ad- 
mnt twice a-day. At the/ſame time an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and half an, ounce of gum-tragacanth, 
may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint, of barley-water, 
over a flow fire, and a table-ſpoonful of it taken every 
hour. 

- If theſe have not the deſired effect, the patient may 
take, four times a "8 Gay, about the bulk of a nutmeg 4. 
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ipecacuanha may be taken for ſome time. Two or three 
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the Japonic confection, drinking after it a tea · cupful of 
the decoction of logwood*. | 2 

Perſons who have been cured of this diſeaſe are verx 
liable to ſuffer a relapſe; to prevent which, great cir- | 
cumſpection with reſpect to diet is neceſſary. The pa- 
tient muſt abſtain from all fermented liquors, except 
now and then a glaſs of good wine; but he muſt drink 
no kind of malt-liquor. He ſhould likewiſe abſtain _ 
| from animal food, as fiſh, and fleſh, and live principally 
on milk and vegetable. £ 
Gentle exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſhould go to the'country as 
ſoon as his ſtrength will-permit, and ſhould take exer- 
cife daily on horleback, or in a carriage. He may like 
wiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, and may 

' drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an 

gchmual quantity of new milk. 1 ; | 
When dyſenteries prevail, we would recommend a 

ſtri& attention to cleanlineſs, a ſpare uſe of animal 
food, and the free uſe of ſound ripe fruits, and other 
vegetables. The night air is to be catefully avoided, and 

| all communication with the fick. Bad ſmells are like- _ 

. . "wiſe to be ſhunned, eſpecially thoſe which ariſe from 
putrid animal ſubſtances. * The neceſſaries where the 
ſick go are carefully to be avoided. 

When the firſt ſymptoms of the dyſentery appear; 
the patient ought immediately to take a vomit, to go 
to bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, to 
Promote a ſweat. This, with a doſe or two of rhubarb 
at the beginning, would often carry off the diſeaſe. In 
countries where dyſenteries prevail, we would adviſe 
ſuch as are liable to them, to take either a vomit or a * 
purge every ſpring or autumn, as a preventative. 
Ihere are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as the 
LIENTERY and COELIAC PASSION, which, tho* 
leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit confidera« 
tion. Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed from a relaxed 
* Rate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which is ſometimes 
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fo great, that the food paſſes through them without 


almoſt any ſenſible alteration; and the patient dies 
merely from the want of nouriſhment. 


When the lientery or eceliac paſſion ſucceeds to a 
. dyſentery, the caſe is bad. They are always dangerous 
in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution has been 
broken by exceſs or acute diſeaſes. If the ſtools be very 
frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt great, with little 
urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with 
ſpots of different colours, the danger i is very great. 


The treatment of the patient is in general the ſame 
as in the dyſentery. In all opſtinate fluxes of the belly, 
the cure muſt be attempted, by firſt cleanſing the 
ſtomach and bowels with gentle vomits and purges ; 
afterwards ſuch a diet as has a tendency to heal and 
ſtrengthen the bowels, with opiates and ITY 
- medicines, will generally perfect the cure. 

The fame obſervation holds with reſpect to a 
TEN ESMUS, or frequent deſire of going to. ſtool. 
This diſeaſe Nene the dyſentery ſo much, both in 
its ſymptoms and method of cure, that we think it 
needleis to inſiſt _ It. R 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 


CHES and pains proceed from very different 
cauſes, and may affect any part of the body; but 


| 5 . 8 de ſhall point out thoſe only which occur moſt frequent- 


oh and are attended with the greateſt danger. 


When the head- ach is Light, and affects a particular 
rt of the head only, it is called cepbalalzia; when 
the 2 head is affected, cephalea; and when on one 


wo only, n. A ey Pain in the forehead, 
N 5 | | | | which 


Mea © ca - 
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which may be covered with the end of the dumb, is 
called the clavis hy/tericus. » | 


There are alſo other diſtis dom en his 5 


in is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes it is 
an original diſeaſe, and at other times only ſymptomatic. 


* 


When the head-ach proceeds from à hot bilious habit, 


the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a conſider- 
able heat of the part affected. When from à cold 
phlegmatic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy 


pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſ;, in the part. This 
kind of head-ach is ſometimes attended with a degres 


of ſtupidity or folly. 

Whatever obſtructs the free dircolation of the blood 
through the veſſels of the head, may occaſion a head- 
ach. In perſons of a full habit, who abound with 


blood, or other humours, the head-ach often proceeds 
from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations ; as bleed- 


ar o 
- 


* 
wan 
6 Va 


ing at the noſe, ſweating of the feet, &c. It may like- 
wile proceed from any cauſe that determines a great 


flux of blood towards the head; as coldneſs of the ex- 


tremities, or hanging down the head for a long time. 


Whatever prevents the return of the blood from the 
head will likewife occaſion a head-ach; as looking long 


obliquely at any object, unn any thing tight about 


the neck, or the like. 


When a head - ach proceeds from the ſtoppage of * 1 


running at the noſe, there is a heavy, obtuſe, preſſing 
pain in the fore-part of the head, in which there ſeems 


to be ſuch a weight, that the 8 can ſcarce hold it 
up. When it is occaſioned by the cauſtic matter of 


the venereal diſeaſe, it 5 affects the cull, and | 


often produces a caries of the bones. 


Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the G | 


1 of the gout, the eryſipelas, the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, itch, or other eruptive diſeaſes. What is called 9 


a hemicrania generally proceeds from crudities or in- 
digeſtion. Inanition, or emptineſs, will ald occaſion 


ac. e en ſeen inſtances of this in purſes TED. 
—_— ERR. 
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who gave ſack too long, or who did not take a ſofficient 
quantity of ſolid food. 

There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, ea and 
almoſt intolerable head- ach, which occaſions rent 
debility both of body and mind, prevents ſleep, de 
the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, dimneſs of ſight, a noiſe 
in the ears, convulſions, epileptic fits, and ſometimes 
vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the extremities, &c. 


The head - ach is often ſymptomatic in continual and 
intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. It is likewiſe 


a very common ſymptom in hyſterie and hypochondriac 
complaints. 


roys 


When a head ach attends an acute . with pale 
urine, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. In exceſſive 


head achs, coldneſs of the extremities is a bad ſign. 


When the diſeaſe continues long, and is very violent, 
it often terminates in blindneſs, an apoplexy, 
z vertigo, the pally, epilepſy, &c. 

In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obſerved. The diet onght to conſiſt of ſuch emollient 


ſubſtances as will-corre@ the acrimony of the humours, 
and keep the body open; as apples boiled in milk, 
fpinage, turnips, and fach like. The drink ought to be 
diluting; as barley-water, infuſions. of mild muGlagi- 


nous vegetables, decoctions of the ſudorific woods, &c. 


The feet and legs ought to be kept warm, and frequent- 
* bathed in hikewarm water; the head fhould be. 


aved, and bathed with water and vinegar. The pa- 


When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, or 
an bot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſſary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the opera- 


+ 


tient ought as much as poſſible to keep in an exect poſ- 
| 3 and not to lie with his head too low. | 


tion repeated if there be occaſion. Cupping alſo, or 


the application of leeches to the temples, and behind the 
ears, will be of ſervice. Afterwards a bliſtering-plaſter 


may be applied to the neck; behind the ears, or to an 
part of the head that is moſt affe ged. In ſome caſes. it 


will be proper to bliſter the whole head. In perſons of 


a groſs 


# 


* 
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2 groſs habit, iſſues or perpetual bliſters will be of ſervice. 
The body ought likewiſe to be kept open by gentle 
laxatives. 8 | ee e | 
But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious 
vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the membranes, eituer 
within or without the ſkull, with a dull, heavy, con- 
tinual pain, Which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are 
neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, or the 
like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to bliſter the 
whole head, and to keep the back part of the neck 
open for a conſiderable time by a perpetual blifter. 
When the head-ach is occafioned by the ſtoppage of 
A running at the noſe, the patient ſhould frequently 
ſmell to a bottle of volatile ſalts; he may likewile take 
ſauff, or any thing that will irritate the noſe, ſo as to 
promote a diſcharge from it; as the herb maſtich, 
ground. ivy, a: 3 : 5 
A hemicrania, eſpecially a Pre one, is generally _ 
owing to a foulneſs of the ſtomach, for which gentle 
vomits muſt be adminiſtered, as alſo purges of rhubarb. 
After the bowels, have been ſufficiently cleared, chaly- 
beate waters, and ſuch bitters as ſtrengthen the ſtomach, - 
will be neceffary. 4 
When the head-ach ariſes from a vitiated ſtate of the 
humours, as in the ſcurvy and venereal diſeaſe, the patient, 
after proper evacuations, muſt drink freely of the de- 
coctions of woods, or the decaQtion of ſarſaparilla, with 
raiſins and liquorice*. Theſe promote perſpiration, 
Tweeten the humours, and, if duly perſiſted in, will | 
produce very happy effects. When a collection f 
matter is felt under the ſkin, it muſt be diſcharged by 
an incifion, otherwiſe it will render the bone carious. 


* 
ON 


When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger 4 
the patient's life, or is attended with continual watching, 
delirium, &c. recourſe muſt be had to opiates» These 8 
after proper evacuations by clyſters or mild purgatives, 


* See Appendix, Decaion of Sarſoparilig, - 
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— 


may be applied boch externally and internally. The 


; aotted part may be rubbed with Bate's anodyne balſam, 


or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part. The 
patient may, at the ſame time, take twenty drops of 


laudanum, in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, twice 


or thrice a-day. This is only to be done in cafe of ex- 
treme pain. Proper evacuations ought. nn to ac- 


company and * the uſe of opiates“. 


When the patient cannot bear the loſs of blood, his 


feet ought frequent] . to be bathed in lukewarm water, 
and well rubbed wi 


a coarſe cloth. Cataplaſms witk 
muſtard or horferadiſh ought likewiſe to be applied to 
them. This courſe is peculiarly neceflary when the 
pairf proceeds from a gouty humour an the 
bead. 

Wheh the beach iz occafioned by great heat, 
herd labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may be 
allayed by cooling medicines; 3 the faline u an 
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A little of Ward's eſſence, cht into the palm of the 


hand, and applied to the forehead, will ſometimes re- 
move a violent head- ach; and fo will =ther, when apy" 


* in the ſame manner. 


OF TRE roorR. ACH. 
This diſeaſe i is fo wel known, that it needs no deſcrip- 


tion. It has great alfinity with the rheumatiſm, and | 
often —— pains of the ſhoulders and other paris of ; 
the body. . 


It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any 
of the other cauſes of inflammation. I have often 


"known 235 tooth ach ere by neglefiing - 1 


e When the nk very violent, and does not yield to Was | 
. of laudanum, the quantity may be increaſed. I have known a pa- 


tient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in twenty-four 


8 but ſuch ober 2 5 to be admigiſtered by perſons of 
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part of the uſual coverings 
the head bare near an open window, or expoſing it any 
how to a draught of cold air. Food or drink taken 
either too hot or too cold is very hurtful to the teeth. 
Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweet - meats, are 
likewife hurtful. Nothing is more deſtructive to the 
teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of hard 
ſubſtances. Picking the teeth with pins, needles, or 
any thing that may hurt the enamel with which they 
are covered, does great miſchief, as the tooth is ſure to 
be ſpoiled whenever the air gets into it. Breeding _ 
women are very ſubject to the eh eſpecially . 
during the firſt three or four months of pregnancy, *. 
Ihe tooth-ach. often proceeds from ſcorbutic humours 
affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth are ſometimes 
waſted, and Bl out without any conſiderable degree f 
pain. The more immediate cauſe of the tooth-ach is a 
rotten or car/ous tooth RO ay; 
In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt endea- 
vour to leſſen the flux of humours to the part affected, 
This may be done by mild purgatives, ſcarifying the 
ums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing the 
feet frequently with warm water. The perſpiration 
ought likewiſe to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with ſmall 
doſes of nitre. Vomits too have often an exceedin 
good effect in the tooth. ach. It is ſeldom fate to ad- 
miniſter opiates, or any kind of heating medicines. ot 


even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations have been 


premiſed; and theſe alone will often effect the cure. 
If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtillincreaſe, 
a ſuppuration may be expected, to promote which a 
toaſted fig ſhould be held betweey the gum and the 
cheek; bags filled with boiled camomule-flowers, flowers 
of elder, or the like, may be applied near the part alfe&- 
ed, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient can 
bear, and renewed. as they grow cool: the patient 


likewiſe receive the ſteams of warm water into his © 


mouth, through an inverted funnel, or by holding his. 
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part of the lower jaw. 
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head over the mouth of a en filled with warm | 
Water, &e. 


Such things as e the diſcharge of ain, or 
cauſe the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For 
this purpoſe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be 
chewed; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, or pellitory 
of Spain. Allen recommends the root of .ye/low water 


 flour-de-luce in this caſe. This root may either be 
"rubbed upon the tooth, or a little of it chewed. Brookes 


fays he hardly ever knew it fail to eaſe the tooth · ach. 
It ought however to be uſed with caution. 


Many other herbs, roots and ſeeds, are recommended 
for curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots of 
millefoil ar yarrow chewed, tobacco ſmoked or chewed, 
ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of muſtard chewed, &c. Theſe 


bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occafioning a greater 


flow of ſaliva, frequently give eaſe in the tooth-ach. 


Opiates often relieve the tooth- ach. For this purpoſe 
a little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between 
the teeth; or a piece of ſticking-plaſter, about the bi 


g. 
| neſs of a ſhilling, with a bit of opium in the middle of 
it, of a ſize not to prevent the ſticking of the other, 


may be laid on the temporal artery, where the pulſation 
is molt ſenſible. De la Motte affirms, that there are 


few caſes wherein this will not give relief. If there be 


a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of equal parts of 
_ camphire and opium, put into the hollow, is often 


beneficial. When this cannot be had, the hollow tooth 
may be filled with gum maſtich, wax, lead, or any ſub- 


ſtance that wil Rick in wy and keep out the external 


air. 
Few a plications 10 more relief in che tooth! ach 


Re laſters. Theſe may be applied between 8 


the ſhoulders; but they have the beſt effe& when put 


behind the ears, and made ſo laßt as to cover a great 


After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often :mpoſiible | 


to remove the pain without extracting it; and, as a 
| Fore tooth never Hes mag found again, it is prudent to 


gay 
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5 draw i it ſoon, leſt it ſhould affect the reſt. Tooth-draw- 
ing, like bleeding, is very much practiſed by mechanics, 
as well as perſons of the medical profeſſion... The ope- 
ration however is not without danger, and ought always 
io be performed with care. A perſon unacquainted 
with the ſtructure of the parts will be in danger or 


hurting the jaw-bone, or of drawing a ſound tooth in- 
ſtead of a rotten one“. 


When the tooth-ach. 1 returns periodically, aid che 
pain 25 alfefts the gums; it may be cured by hy 
bark. ar | 

Some . to have Gini great beneßt i in the 
tooth- ach, from the application of an artificial magnet 
to the affeted tooth. We ſhall not attempt to ac- 
count for its mode of operation; but if it be found to 
anſwer, though · only in particular caſes, it c 
deſerves a trial, as it is attended with no expence, and 
cannot do any harm, Electricity has likewiſe been re- 
commended, and particular inſtruments have been in- 
vented for ſending a ſhock through the affected tooth. 
Perſons who have returns of the tooth · ach at certain 
ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often Fre it 
dy taking a purge at theſe times. 

» Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tend 
prevent the tooth-ach, The beſt method of doing his 
is to waſh them daily with ſalt ' and water, a decoction 
of the bark, or with cold water alone. All bruſhing 
and ſcraping of the teeth is dangerous, and unleſs it be 
performed "_ r care, does eder N a 


OF THE EAR- A'CH. 


This diſorder chiefly affeQts the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus audi- 


forius. It is often ſo met as to occaſion great regs — 


This may always 1 aaa by the operator Aciking ages 


the teeth with any piece o metal, as this never — to excite the 
" pu in the carious tooth. » 
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neſs, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes epileptic 
fits, and other convulſive diſorders, have been broughy 
on by extreme pain in the ear. 

The ear-ach may proceed from any of . cauſes 
which produce inflammation. It often proceeds from a 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, or from the head 


being expoſed to eold when covered with. ſweat. It 


may alſo be occaſioned by worms, or other -inſeQs 
getting into the ear, or being bred there; or from any 
hard body ſticking in the ear. Sometimes i it proceeds 


from the tranſlation of morbific matter to the ear. This 


oſten happens in the decline of malignant fevers, and 
occaſions deafneſs,which is generally. W a Havour- 
_ ſymptom. 

When the ear · ach proceeds from inſeQts, or any hard 
body ſticking in the ear, every method mult be taken 


to remove them as ſoon as poſſible. The membranes 


may be relaxed by dropping into the ear oil of ſweet 
almonds, or-ohve oil. 7 — the patient ſhould 


be made to ſneeze, by taking ſnuff, or ſome ſtrong 


ſternutatory. If this ſhould not force out the body, it 


muſt be extracted by art. I have ſeen inſects, which 
had got into the ear, come out of their own accord 


upon pouring in oil, which is à thing thay cannot 


err. 
When the pain of the car proceeds neee 
tion, it muſt be treated like other topical inflamma- 


Bons, by a cooling regimen, and opening medicines. 


Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or jugular 


vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. Ihe ear 
may likewiſe be fomented with ſteams of warm water; 


or flannel bags filled with boiled mallows and camomile 


flowers may de applied to it warm; or bladders filled 
with warm milk and water. An exceeding good me- 
thod of 2 the ear is to apply. it cloſe to the 
mouth of a jug filled with warm water, or a ſtrong” de- 
_— of camomile-flowers. 

The patient's fect ſhould be frequently bathed in 
kekewaren e and he ought t to take ſmall doſes of 
Re Ae, nitre 


PAIN OF THE STOMACH, &z. 33. 
nitre and rhubarb, viz. a ſcruple of the former, and 
ten grains of the latter, three times a- day. His drink 
may be whey, or a decoction of barley and liquorice 
with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the ear ought 
frequently to be rubbed with camphotated oo os 
little — the volatile liniment. 

When dhe inflammation <annot\:Þs: dilcuſled, - 
poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may — 5 

applied to the ear, and frequently. renewed, till che 
abſceſs breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards the 
| humours may be diverted from the part by gentle 
laxatives, bliſters, or iſſues; but the diſcharge — not 

be 1 dried up by any external a ene | 


PAN OF THE STOMACH, „ : . 5 2 3 


This may proceed from various cates: 2s indi- 


geſtion; wind; the acrimoay of the bile; ſharp, acrld, : y | 


or poiſonous. ſubſtances —— into the ſtomach, &c, t 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by 2 the ſtappage f 
cuſtomary evacuations; a tranſlation of gouty matter 

to the ſtomach, the bowels, c. 7 


Women in the decline of life are very liable to 


pains | 
of the ſtomach and bawels, ef pecially- ſuch as are | 


afflicted with hyſteric complaints. It is likewiſe y 
common to hypochondriac men of a. ſedentary _ 
luxurious life. In fuch perſons it often proves ſo ex- 
- tremely obſlina;e as to baffle all the powers of medi- 
cine. COS 

When the pain of the flomach. is molt violent after 
eating, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it proceeds from 
 Jome fault either in the digeltion or the food. In this 
caſe the patient ought. to change his diet, till he finds 
What kind af food agrees belt with his e and 


ſhould continue chiefly to uſe it. If a change ef diet = 


does not remove the complaint, the ated may take a 
K's vomit, and afterwards-a- doſe or two of hubarb. 
* to take an infuſion of camomile -- 
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afterwards drying them in a 
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flowers, or ſome other ſtomachic bitter, either in wine 
or water. I have often known exerciſe remove this 


complaint, eſpecially failing, or a ng Journey: on 


horſeback, or in a carriage. 


When a pain of the ſtomach de from irons 
Jency, the patient is conſtantly belching up wind, and 
feels an uneaſy diſtention of the ſtomach after meals. 
This is a — deplorable diſeaſe, and is ſeldom 
thoroughly cured. In general the patient ought to 
avoid all windy diet, and every thing that ſours on the 
ſtomach, as greens, roots, &c. This rule however 
admits of ſome exceptions. There are many inſtances 
of perſons very much troubled with wind, who have 
received great benefit from eating parched peaſe, though 


* that grain is generally ſuppoſed to be of a windy 
— Nature*. 


This complaint may likewiſe be greatly tins by 
labour, eſpecially digging, reaping, mowing, or any 
Kind of active employment by which the bowels are 


| Alternately compreſſed and dilated. The moſt obſtinate 
'cafſe-of this kind IT ever met with was in a perſon of a 
- ſedentary' occupation, whom I adviſed, after he had 


tried every kind of medicine in vain, to turn gazdener; 
which he did, and has ever ſince enjoyed good health. 

When a pain of the ſtomach is occaſioned by the 
— of acrid or poiſonous ſubſtances, they muſt 
be diſcharged by vomit; this may be excited by butter, 


oils, or other 2 things, which ſheath and defend the | 


* from the acrimony of its contents. 


When pain of the ſtomach proceeds from a ranſld 
tion of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceſſary, as 
generous wines, French brandy, &c. Some have drank 
a whole bottle of brandy or rum, in this caſe, in a few 
hours, without being in the leaſt intoxicated, or even 
* the ſtomach warmed by it. It is impoſlible 1 to 


5 Theſe are: pred by ge or 22 * water, and 
they be quite hard. 
FEE may be uſed at pleaſure. 8 * | 


aſcertain 
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aſcertain the quantities neceſſary upon theſe occaſions. 
This muſt be left to the feelings and diſcretion of the 
patient. The ſafer way however is, not to go too far. 
When there is an inclination to vomit, it may be pro- 


moted by drinking an infuſion-of camomile flowers, or 
carduus benediffus. 


If a pain of the ſtomach proceed from the ſtoppage 
of cuſtomary evacuations, bleeding will be neceſlary, 
eſpecially in ſanguine and very full Habils It will like- 
wiſe be of uſe to keep the x Fes gently open by mild 
purgatives ; as rhubarb or ſenna, &c. When this diſeaſe 
affects women, in the decline of life, after the ſtoppage 


of the men/es, making an iſſue in the leg or arm will de 


of peculiar ſervice. 


When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by worms, they hot 
be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as are recom- 
mended in the following ſection. | 

When, the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the aj gel- 
tion bad, which often occaſion flatulencies, the elixir 
of vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice. Fifteen or twenty 
drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine or water 
twice or thrice a-day. 


Perſons afflicted with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unleſs they be taking ſome purgative medicines; 
theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, tend to 
weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, and con- 
ſequently increaſe the diſorder. Their beſt method is 
to mix purgatives and ſtomachics together. Equal 

arts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infuſed in 
3 or wine, and taken in ſuch quantity as to keep 5 
the body gently open. 
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CH A P. XXXV. 
OF WORMS. 


HESE are chiefly of three Line viz. the teniz, 
or tape · worm; the teres, or round and long worm; 
_ "and the a/carides, or round and ſhort worm. There 
are many other kinds of worms found in the human 
\ body; but as they proceed, in a great meaſure, from 
> fimilar cauſes, have nearly the ſame ſymptoms, and re- 
quire almoſt the fame method of treatment as theſe 
already mentioned, we ſhall not ſpend time in enumerat- 
ing them. 

The tape-wortn is white, very lon ng, and full of joints, 
It is generally bred either in the ſto 
teltines. The round and long worm is likewiſe bred in 
the ſmall! guts, and ſometimes in the ſtomach. The 


round and ſhort worms commonly lodge in the rectum, 
| dr what is called the end gut, and occaſion a diſagreeable | 


itching about the ſeat. 


The long round worms occaſion ſqueamiſhneſs, 
- Yomiting, a diſagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, ſwell- 
ing of the belly, ſwoouings, loathing of food, and at 
other times a voracious appetite, a ry cough, convul- 
Fons, epileptic fits, and ſometimes a privation of ſpeech. 
Theſe worms have been known to perforate the inteſ- 
tines, and get into the cavity of the belly. The effects 
of che tape worm are nearly the fame with thoſe of the 
long and round, but rather more violent. 
Andry ſays, the following ſymptoms particularly 
attend the /olium, which is a ſpecies of the tape-worm, 
viz. ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a voracious 


© appetite. The round worms called a/carides, beſides an 
itching of the anus, cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſmus, or 
an znclination to go to ſtool. . 


CAUSES.—— Worms may proceed from various 
cauſes; but they are ſeldom found except in weak and 
relaxed ſtomachs, where the digeſtion is bad. Seden- 
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tary perſons are more liable to them than the active and 
laborious. Thoſe who eat great quantities of unripe 
fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are 
generally ſubje& to worms. There ſeeras to be a here- 
ditary diſpoſition in ſome perſons to this diſeaſe. I have 
often ſeen all the children of a family ſubject to worms 
of a particular kind. They ſeem likewiſe frequently to 
de owing to the nurſe. Children of the ſame family, 
nurſed by one woman, have often worms, when thoſe = 
nurſed by another have none. Te W 
SYMPTOMS.——The common ſymptoms of worm  þ 
are, paleneſs of the countenance, and at other times, an | 
univerſal fluſhing of the face; itching of the noſe; 
this however is doubtful, as children pick their noſes in 
all diſeaſes ; ſtarting, and grinding of the teeth in ſleep; 
ſwelling of the upper lip; the appetite fometimes bad, 
at other times quite voracious; looſeneſs; a four or 
ſtinking breath; a hard ſwelled belly; great thirſt; tile 
urine frothy, and ſometimes of à whitith colour; grip. _ 
ing, or colic pains; an involuntary diſcharge of ah 
eſpecially when aſleep; frequent pains of. the ſide, with 
2 dry cough, and unequal pulſe; palpitations of the 
heart; ſwoonings; drowſineſs; cold ſweats; pally; .. 
epileptic fits, with many other unaccountable nervous 
ſymptoms, which were formerly attributed to witchcraft, 
or the influence of evil ſpirits. Small bodies in the * 
excrements reſembling melon or -cucumber ſeeds are 
ſymptoms of the tape-worm. 2 


5 


uy 


* 


I lately ſaw ſome very ſurpriſing effects of worms x Þ# 

a girl about five years of age, who uſed to lie f ] 
- whole hours as if dead. She at laſt expired; and, upon | 

opening her body, a number of the teres, or long round 
worms, were found in her guts, which were conſiderably  _ 
inflamed; and what anatomiſts call an intus ſuſceptio, or 
involving of one part of the gut within another, had 
taken place in no leſs than four different parts of the 
inteſtinal canal. . 3 

» That worms exiſt in the human body there can be no doubt; 
and that they muſt ſometimes be conſidered as a diſeaſe, is equal, 
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extolled for expelling and killing worms*, yet no diſeaſe 
more frequently bafttes the phyſician's ſkill. In general, 
the moſt proper medicines for their expulſion are 
ſtrong purgatives; and to prevent their breeding, ſto- 
machic bitters, with now and then a glaſs of good 
The beſt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former with ſix 
or ſeven. of the latter, mixed in fyrup, may be taken 
early in the morning, for a doſe. It will be proper that 
the patient keep the houſe all day, and drink nothing 
cold. The doſe may be repeated once or twice a week, 
for a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate 


tin, twice or thrice a- day, mixed with ſyrup, honey, or 
menace. 8 | ; 1 4 
Thoſe who do not chuſe to take calomel may make 
uſe of the bitter pur gatives; as aloes, hiera picra, tinc- 
ture of ſenna, and rhubarb, &c. | 
Oilily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for 
_ Zexpelling worms. An ounce of ſallad oil and a table- 
-- Shoonful of common ſalt may be taken in a = of 
red port wine thrice a-day, or oftner, if the ſtomach 


4 is in clyſters. Oily clyſters, ſweetened with ſugar or 
"0 honey, are very efficacious in bringing away the ſhort 
if round worms called aſcarides, and likewiſe the teres. 

certain: but this is not the caſe ſs often as people imagine. The 
idea that worms occafion many diſeaſes, gives an opportunity to the 
profeſſed worm-doQors of impofing on the credulity of mankind, 


and doing. much miſchief. They find worms in every caſe, and 
- Hiberafly throw in their antidotes, which generally conſiſt of ſtrong, 


- 
- 


: 


to the deſtruction of the patient, where there was not the leaſt ſymp- 
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„ * MEDICINE.—— Though nymberleſs medicines are 


days the patient may take a drachm of the powder of 


will bear it. But the more common form of uſing oil 


draſtic purges : I have known theſe given in delicate conſtitutions 


tom of worms. "30-7 th | | 
A medical writer of the preſent age has enumerated upwards 
of fifty Britiſh plants, all celebrated for killing and expelling 
worms. N | 


OF WORMS. yy | 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 

_ expelling worms, eſpecially the aſtarides, As this water 

is impregnated with ſulphur, we may hence infer, that 

falphur alone muſt be a good medicine in this caſe; 

which is found to be a fact. Many practitioners give 

flour of ſulphur in very large doſes, and with great 

ſucceſs. It ſhould be made into an eleQuary with 

honey or treacle, and taken in eel em /or 
purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, Tel. 
water may be uſed, which is far from being a contemp- 
tible medicine in this caſe. If ſea-water cannot be had, 
common falt diſſolved in water may be drank: - 1 have 
often ſeen this uſed by country nurſes with very good 
effect. Some flour of ſulphur may — night, 
and the falt-water in the morning. 

But worms, though expelled, will ſoon breed again, 
if the ſtomach remains weak and relaxed; to prevent 


which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. Half 


a drachm of bark in powder may be taken in a glaſs 


of red port wine three or. 9 times a-day, after the - 


above medicines have been uſed. 'Lime-water is like- 
wiſe good for this purpoſe, 'or a table-ſpoonful of the 
chalybeate wine taken twice or thrice a- day. Infuſions, 
or decoctions of bitter herbs may likewiſe be drank; as 
the infufions of tanſy,' water trefoil, camomile flowers, 

tops of wormwood, the leſſer centaury, &c. 6 
For a child of four or five years old, fix e 
rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calontel, may be. 
| mixed in a ſpoonful of fyru p. or honey, and given in | 
the morning, The child ouldkeep the houſe all day, 
and take nothing cold. This doſe may be repeated 
twice a-week for three or four weeks. On the inter- 
mediate days the child may take a ſeruple of powdered 
tin and ten grains of æthiops mineral in a ſpoonful of 
treacle twice a- day. This doſe muſt be increaſed or 

diminiſhed according to the age of the patient. 
Biſſet ſays, the great baſtard black helleborejor bear*s 
Foul is a on powerful vermifuge for the long round 
7 3 worms 
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worms. He orders the deco&ion of about a drachm 


of the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of the dried 
leaves in powder for a doſe to a child between four and 


ſeven years of age. This doſe is to be repeated two or 
three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into 

a ſyrup with coarſe ſugar is almoſt the only medicine 
he has uſed for round worms for three years paſt. Be- 
fore preſſing out the juice, he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves 
with vinegar, which correQs the medicine. The doſe 


is a tea-ſpoonful at bed- time. and one or two next 
morning. . 


I have frequently known theſes big bellies; ich | in 
children are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, 
quite removed by giving them white ſoap in their 
pottage, or other food. Tanſy, garlic, and rue, are all 

inſt worms, and may be uſed various ways. 
We might here mention many other plants, both for 
external and internal uſe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but 
think the powder of tin with zthiops mineral, and the 
purges of rhubarb. and caiomel, are more to be de- 
. pended. on. 


Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful 


acid. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, 


ſcammony, and calomel, with as much double refined 
_- ſugar as is equal to the weight of all the other ingre- 
dients. Theſe muſt be well mixed together, and re- 
duced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child is from 
ten grains to twenty, once or twice a- week. An Fuſe 
may take a drachm for a dole*. _ 

Parents who would preſerve their children — ; 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food be - wholeſome 


and ſufficiently ſolid; and, as far as poſſihle, to prevent 


their eating raw herbs, roots, or green traſhy fruits. It 


wi ot be amiſs to allow 3 child who is ſujet. 


. 4 bor the aps een reſembling this aki kept | 
n @ ſecret on the Continent; it was lately, purchaſed by the French 


47 Bag, and will be found under the article Ne, in the — 
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worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; as every * 


that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach is n 
for Wen and * theſe vermin?. 


c HAP. EI. 
or THE JAUNDICE. 


HIS diſeaſe is fiſt obſervable in the white of the 

e, which "URINE yellow. Afterwards the 

whole ſkin puts on a yellow appearance. The urine too 
is of a ſaffron hue, and dyes a N cloth of the ſame 


coloun There is [likewiſe a ſpecies of this . RD 


called the Black Jaundice. 
— CAUSES.—— The immediate cauſe of the antics | 
is an obſtruction of the bile. The remote or occaſional 
cauſes are, the bites of poiſonous animals, as the viper, 
mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyſteric colic; violent 
paſſions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges or vomits 


will likewiſe occaſion the jaundice. Sometimes it pro- 


ceeds from obſtinate agues, or from that diſeaſe being 
prematurely ſtopped by aſtringent medicines. In in- 
fants it is often occaſioned by the meconium not being 
ſufficiently purged off. Pregnant women are very ſub- 
JAN to it. a3: t 18 likewiſe a ſymptom in ſeveral n 


„we think it 8 here to warn be of their g_ 
who buy cakes, powders,” and other worm medicines, at _ 
from quacks, and give them to their children without proper care 

The principal ingredients in moſt of theſe medicines is mercury, | 
which is never to be trifled with. I lately ſaw a ſhockivg inſtance 
of the nds of this conduct. A girl who had taken a doſe of 
worm powder, bought of a travelling quack, went out, and Pr 
was ſo imprudent as to drink cold water during its | 
immediately ſwelled, and died on the "ROT * with al the . 
ſymptoms of having out porn n . 
"ET B b2 | 1 Free, 


unuſual load or 


W FEY + E abet. 


fever. Catching cold, br the Koppag e of e 
evacuations, as the menſes, the piles, ſues, &e. ml vs 


caſion the jaundice. 
SYMPTOMS.——The patient at firſt Gay of 
exceſſive wearineſs, and has great averſion to every 


kind of motion. His'ſkin is dry, and he generally 
feels a kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole 


body. The ſtools are of a whitiſh or clay colour, _ | 


the urine, as was obſerved above, is yellow. The 
breathing is difficult, and the patient complains of an 
oppreſſion” on his breaſt. | There is a 
heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte in the mouth, loathing 
of food, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, vomiting, ae 
and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion. 


If che patient be young, and the diſeaſe c 


old people, where it continues long, returns frequently, 
or is complicated with the dropſy or hypochondriac 
ptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black.) . 
Aeg is more dangerous than the yellow. 
- REGIMEN. 
Alnting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild 


vegetables; as apples boiled or roaſted, ſtewed prunes, 


preſerved plums, boiled {pinage, &c. Veal or chicken- 
-broth, with light bread, are likewiſe very proper. Many 
have been cured by living almoſt wholly for ſome days 
on raw eygs. The drink ſhould be butter-milk, whey 
Iweetened with honey, or decoctions of cool opening 
vegetables; or marſh-mallow roots, with liquorice, &c. 
Ihe patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can 
bear, either on horſeback, or in a carriage; walking, 
running, and even jumping, are likewiſe proper, pro- 
vided he can bear them without pain, and there be no 
| oms of inflammation. Patients have been often 
5 'vitred of This diſeaſe by a long journey, after medicines 
had proved ineffectual. 
+» * Amuſements are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
Wick: - The diſeaſe is often occaſioned by a ſedentary 
3 to a dull . diſpoſition. Whatever 


ig 
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cated 
with no other malady, it is ſeldom — — ; but in 


The diet howid be Poul, light, ond- | 


O rale . 
therefore tends to promote the circulation, and to chee 
the ſpirits, muſt have 2. good E was as e 
ing, ſinging, &c. | 

MEDICINE.——IE, the patient be young, 0 of a eng 
ſanguing habit, and complains, of pain in the right 
ſide about the region of the liver, bleeding will be 
neceſſary. After this a vomit muſt be adminiſtered, 
and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in 
the jaundic than vomits, eſpecially. where it is not 
attended with inflammation. Half a rachm of i IPEcacu- 
anha in powder will be a ſufficient doſe for an adult. 
It, may be. wrought off with weak camomile-tea,,.or 
| lukewarm water. The body mult likewiſe be ke pt 
 open-by taking a ſufficient quantity of Caſtile ſoap, or 
te 2 Py for the a en in the Appen- 


yy OL parts about the re pion of the Romach- þ 
nd liver, and rubbing them with a Warm hand. or. 
eſh bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial ; "but? it is ſtill more 
ſo for the patient to ſit in a bath of warm water up to 
the breaſt. He ought to do this frequently, and ſhould, 
continue in it as long as his ſtrength will permit. 


Many dirty things are recommended for the cure of 
the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, & e. But theſe do 
more harm than good, as people truſt to them, and 
negle& more valuable medicines; beſides, they ate 
ſeldom taken in ſafficient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect that ſuch things ſhould _ 

act as charms,- and conſequently ſeldom perfil. in the 
uſe of them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and ex- 
erciſe, will ſeldom fail to cure the jaundice when it is a 
ſimple, diſeaſe; and when complicated with the 
a Adab liver, or other chronic melats8t is r . 
to he cured by any mand. e ien, fo ail eff, 
Numberleſs Britiſn herbs are 3 for the cure uf 
this diſeaſe. The author of the Medicina" Britannica 
mentions near a hundred, all famous for curing the 
. The fact is, the diſeaſe . goes off of 
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ity own. accord; in which eaſe the laſt medicine Is 
faid to have performed the cure. I have ſome- 
times however ſeen conſiderable benefit, in a ob- 
ſtinate jaundice, from a decoction of he o agli our 
ounces of the ſeed may be boiled in two Engliſh quarts 
of ale, and ſweetened with coarſe ſugar. The doſe is 
half an Engliſh pint every morning. It may. DE: con- 
cen for eight or nine days. 

1 have likewiſe known Harrowgate fulph ur water 
cure a jaundice of very at ſtanding. It ſhould be 
lh ſome weeks, and the patient both drink and 

The ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every ni 1 
and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel. 1 
does not open the body, the doſe may be increaſed, | 
A very obſtinate jaundice has been cured by fwallowing 
raw eggs. 
© Perſons ſubject to the jaundice ought to take as much 


ei as poſlible, _ to avoid all . and aſtrin · 
* allments. SCP 
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or THE DROPSY. 


n Wet e 8 genera" felling uf the 
whole body, or ſome part of it, occaſioned by a 
collection of humour. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
to the part affected, as the 


-  enaſarca, or a collection of water under the ſkin; the 
. 


OF THE DROTT. 

Ctorit, or dropſy of the breaſt; the Bydrecpbalut, or 
Acoply of the brain, „ 2 5 e e 
CAUSES.— The dropſy is often owing to an 
hereditary diſpoſition. It may likewiſe proceed from 
drinking ardent ſpirits, or. other ſtrong liquors, It is 
true almoſt to a proverb, that great drinkers die of a 
dropſy. The want of exerciſe is allo a very common 
cauſe of the dropſy, Hence it is juſtly reckoned among 
the diſeaſes of the ſedentary. It often proceeds from + 
exceſſive evacuations, as frequent and copious bleedings, 
ſtrong purg:s often repeated, frequent falivations, &c, 
The ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary or neceſſary evacuas 
tions, as the menſer, the hemorrhoids, ' fluxes of the 
belly, &c. may likewife cauſe a drop. 
lhave known the dropſy occaſioned by drinking large 
quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when the body 
was heated by violent exerciſe. A low, damp, or 
marſhy ſituation is likewiſe a frequent cauſe of it. 
Hence it is a common diſeaſe in moiſt, flat, fen 
countries. It may alſo be brought on by a long uf 
poor watery diet, or of viſcous alindent that is hard an 2 
digeſtion. It is often the effe& of other diſeaſes, WE 2 
the jaundice, a ſcirrhus of the liver, à violent ague 8 2 
long continuance, a diatrhcea, a dyſentery, an empye- © 
ma, or a conſumption of the lungs, In ſhort, whatever 
obſtructs the perſpiration, or preyents the blood from 
being duly prepared, may occaſion à droply,  _. 

SYMPTOMS.——The angſarca generally begins 
with a ſwelling of the feet and ancles towards night, 
which for ſome time difappears in the morning. In che 
evening the parts, if preſſed with the finger, will pit. 
The ſwelling gradually a cends, and occupies the Hun 
of the body, the arms and the head. Afterwards be 
breathing becomes difficult, the urine is in fmall 
| tity, and the thirſt great; the body is bound, 
and the perſpiration is greatly obſtructed. To theſe 
fucceed torpor, heavineſs, a flow walting fever, and a 


troubleſome 1 This laſt is generally a fatal ſymp- _ 
tom, as it ſhews that the lungs are ect. 
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o THE DROPSY. 


In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there is a 
ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, which 


may be perceived by ſtriking the bel on one ſide, and 
laying the palm of the hand on the oppoſite. This may 
be diſtinguiſhed from a tympany by the weight of the 
fwelling, as well as by the fluctuation. When the 
anaſarca and aſcites are combined, the caſe is very 
dangerous. Even a ſimple acites ſeldom admits of a 
radical cure. "Almoſt all that can be done is, to let off 
the water by tapping, which ſeldom affords more than 
J OTST 
When the diſeaſe comes ſuddenly on, and the patient 
y young and ſtrong, there is reaſon however to hope 
or a cure, eſpetially if medicine be given early. But 
if the patient be old, has led an irregular or a ſedentary 
life, or if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the liver, lungs, 
or any of the viſcera are unſound, there is great ground 
to fear that the conſequences will prove fatal. 
REGIMEN.— — The patient muſt abſtain, as much 
poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially weak and watery 
guors, and mult quench his thirſt with muſtard-whey, 
acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, ſorrel, or ſuch 
| „His aliment ought to be dry, of a ſtimulating 
Aud diuretic.quality, as toaſted bread, the fleſh of birds, 
or other wild animals roaſted ; pungent and aromatic 
vegetables, as garhc,..muſtard, onions, creſſes, horſe- 
radiſh, rocambole, t, &c. He may alſo eat ſea- 
- biſcuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not only 
nouriſhing, but tends to quench, thirſt. Some have 
been actually cured of a dropſy by a total abſtinence 
from all liquids, and living entirely upon ſuch things as 
are mentioned above. If the patient muſt have drink, 
the Spa-water, or Rheniſh, wine, with diuretic medi- 
eines infuſed in it, are the beſ t. 
Exerciſe is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy. 
If the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought 
to continue theſe exerciſes as long as he can. If he is 
not able to walk or labour, he muſt ride on horſeback, 
or in a carriage, and the more violent the motien ſo 


| much 
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e provided he ean bear it. His bed 

ought to be Hard, — the air of his apartments 2 
— dry. If, he lives in a damp. country, he ought to 
be removed into a dry one, and, if poſſible, into 2 


warmer climate. In a word, every method ſhould be 


taken to promote the perſpiration, and to brace the 
ſolids. For this purpoſe. it will likewiſe be proper to 


rub the patient's body, two or three times a day, with 3 
hard cloth, or the fleſb-bruſh; and be dacht anne | 


to wear flannel next his ſkin... 


 MEDICINE——lf the patient be young, his con- 


ſtitution good, and the diſeaſe: has come on ſuddenly, it 
may generally be removed by ſtrong vomits, briſk 


purges, and ſuch medicines as promote a diſcharge by 


{weat and urine. For an adult, half a, drachm. of 
ipecacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of on 

of ſquills, will be a proper vomit. This may i ay 
peated as often as is found neceſſary, three or — days 
antervenin 22 the doſes. The patient muſt not 
drink much after taking the vomit, otherwiſe he deltroys 
its effect. A le tea vill 
ſufficient to work it off. 


Between each vomit, on one of the intermedi 


in powder half a drachm, cream of tartar two drachms, 
_ calomel fix - Theſe may be made into a bolus 
with a little ſyrup of pale roſes, and taken early in the 
morning. The leſs the patient drinks. after it the 
better. If he be much griped, he way take now and 
then a cup of .chicken-broth. .  - * 


The patient may likewiſe take every. night at bed- 


time the following bolus: To four or five grains of 
camphor add one grain of opium, and as much ſyrup 
of orange-peel as is ſufficient to make them into a bolus. 
This will generally promote a gentle ſweat, which ſhould 


be encouraged by drinking na and then a ſmall cup of 
wine-whey, with a tea - ſpoonful of the ſpirits of hartſ- 


horn in it. A tea - cupful of the following diuretic in- 
fuſion may Itkewiſe be taken every four or five OY 
through the day: 2 


Me: 
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days, the patient may take the following purge; Jalap , 
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- Take juniper. berries, muſtard-ſeed, and horſe-radiſh, 
| of each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half a pound; 
infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine or ſtrong ale 
for 'a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off the liquor. 
Such as cannot take this infuſion, may uſe the decoction 
of ſeneka-root, which is both diuretic and ſudorific. I 
bave known an obſtinate anaſarca cured oy an infolion 
of the aſhes of broom in wine. 


The above courſe will often cure an incidental arophy,” 
if the conſtitution be good; but when the diſeaſe pro- 

_ ceeds from à bad habit, or an unſound ſtate of the 
viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are not to be ventured 
upon. In this caſe, the ſafer courſe is to palliate the 
ſymptom s by the uſe of ſuch medicines as promote the 
ſecretions, and to ſupport the er s ſtrength by warm 
and nouriſhing cordials. 

The ſecretion of urine may be greatly amd by 
nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman who 

| was cured of a reply by taking a drachm of nitre 

Every morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe had been 

5 E over as incurable. The powder of ſquills is 
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ewiſe a good diuretic. Six or . grains of it, 
With a ſeruple of nitre, may be given twice 3 in . | 
5 glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon-water. Ball ſays, a 
tpoonful of unbruiſed muſtard-ſeed taken eyery =h 
and morning, and drinking half an Engliſh pint of the 
decqRion of the tops of green broom after it, has per- 
formed a cure after other powerful medigineg had proved 
ineffeQtual. 
I I have ſometimes ſeen good effects from eh ur 1 
pd: this diſeaſe. It promotes the diſcharges by 
fool and urine, and will at leaſt palliate, if it does not 
perform a cure. The patient may begin by taking an 
ounce every ſecond or third day, and may increaſe he 
quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the ſtomach 
will bear it. This quantity is not however to be taken 
at once, but divided into three or four doſes. | 


= - 1 promote perſpiration, the patient may uſg the 
=_— decoctſon of ſencka-root, as Aae above; or he ar 
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take two table. ſpoonfuls of Mindererus's ſpirit in a cup 
ef wine - whey three or four times a-day. To promote 
a diſcharge of urine, the following infuſion - of wo 
London hoſpitals will likewiſe be beneficial: . 


Take of zedoary- root two drachms; 154 ſquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruiſed, of each a drachm; ; 


cinnamon in powder, three drachms; ſalt of worm- 


wood, a drachm and a half; infuſe in an Engliſh pint 
and a half of old hock-wine,, and when fit for uſe, 


filter the liquor. A wine-glaſs of i may be tak thre b 3 


or four times a-day. 


In the angſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and leg 
By this means the water is often diſcharged; but 
operator muſt be cautious not to make the inciſions too 


een — ought barely to pierce through the ſkimand | 


— care muſt be taken, by ſpirituous 8 
Ges proper digeſtives, to prevent a gangrene. 


In an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently ad 1 


ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, 
the water ought to be let off by tapping. This is a 


very ſimple and ſafe operation, and would often ſucceed, 


if it were performed in due time; but if it be delayed , 


till the humours are vitiated, or the bowels ſpoiled, by 


long ſoaking in —_— it can hardly nn huts 


any permanent relief will be procuredꝰ. 
After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be 
ou on a courſe of ſtrengthening medicines; as the 
eruvian bark; the elixir of vitriol; warm aromatics, 
with a due proportion of rhubarb, infuſed in wine, and 
ſuch like. His diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, 


ASSETS Rn ths I 


The very „ dreadful e : 


they wiſh to try every oy before they have recourſe to it, This is 
the reaſon why tapping 

had a _— who was regularly rapped once a month for ſeveral 
| 8 who uſed to eat her Pozo as well after the operation as 


f nothing had happened. She died at laſt rather worn LEE Age : 


; than by Uſeale, | 


ſeldom ſucceeds to our wiſh. I have 


S 1. 


„ OF/THRE GOUT: 
ter; and he ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can bear 
without fatigue. He ſhould wear flannel next his tins 
| and make _—_ vis 6 * r 
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oat medicine, or ſets the advantages of temperance 
| cite! in a ſtronger light, thair the gout. Exceſs 
and idleneſs are the true ſources from whence it originally 
ſprung, and all who. would avoid it nal be active and 
temperate. 1 
Though idleneſs and intemperance are the principal 
cauſes of the gout, yet many other things may contribute 
to bring on the diſorder in thoſe who are not, and to 
induce a paroxyſm in thoſe who are ſubject to it; as 
intenſe ſtudy; too free an uſe of acidulated liquors; 
night-watching; grief or uneaſineſs of mind; an ob- 
ſtruction or defect of any of the cuſtomary diſcharges, 
as the menſes, ſweating of the feet, perſpiration, &c. 
+/SYMPTOMS.——A- fit of the gout. is geperall 
preceded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, belching of —_ 


a. flight head-ach, ſickneſs, and ſometimes yomiting, 
The patient complains of wearineſs and dejection of 


ſpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a ſenſa- 
tion as if wind or cold water were paſſing down the 


thigh. The a x ve is often remarkably keen a day 


or two before the fit, and there is a light pain in paſſin 
urine, and ſometimes an involuntary ſhedding of tears, 
| Sometimes theſe ſymptoms are much more violent, 
eſpecially upon the near approach of the fit; and ſome 
obſerve, that as is the fever which uſhers in the gout, 
ſo 15 the fit be; if the fever be ſhort and ſharp, the 


. tit 
* * 
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Br RE is no diſeaſe which . the bpert ien | 


„ OX ee 
fit will be ſo likewiſe; if it be feeble, long, and Tinger- 
ing, the fit will be ſuch alſo. But this obſervation can 
only hold with reſpect to very regular fits of the gout. 
Ihe regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
ſpring, or beginning of winter, in the following man- 
ner; About two or three in the morning, the patient is 
ſeized with a pain in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, 
and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. This 
pain is accompanied with a ſenſation as if cold water 
were poured upon the part, which is ſucceeded” by 
a ſhivering, with ſome degree of fever. Afterwards the 
Ain increaſes, and fixing among the ſmall bones of the 
oot, the patient feels all the different kinds of torture, as 
if the part were ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, gnawed, or 
torn in pieces, &c. The part at length becomes Þþ 
exquiſitely ſenſible, that the patient cannot bear to have 
it touched, or even ſuffer any perſon to walk acrolg.the 
The patient is generally in exquiſite tor 
twenty-four hours, from the time of the com 
the fit: he then becomes eaſier, the part begins tõ well, 

appears red, and is covered with a little moiſture, © 
Towards morning he drops aſleep, and generally falls 
into a gentle breathing ſweat. This terminates the firſt 
paroxyſm, a number of which conſtitutes à fit of the | 
gout; which is longer or ſhorter according to the pa. 
tient's age, ſtrength, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
diſpoſition of the body to this diſeaſe. 5 
Ihe patient is always worſe towards night, and eaſier 
in the morning. The paroxyſms however generall | 
grow milder every day, till at length the diſeaſe 8 
carried off by perſpiration, urine, and the other evacua- 

tions. In ſome patients this happens in a few days; in 

others, it requires weeks, and in ſome, months, to finiſh _ 
the fit. Thoſe whom age and frequent fits of the gaut 
have greatly debilitated, ſeldom get free from it before — 2 
the approach of ſummer, and ſometimes not till ii e 


' REGIMEN. 


pretty far advanced. 7 
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thing elfe. The people of Lancaſhire look upon wool 
as a kind of ſpecific in the gout. They wrap a great 


30 OF THE. GOUT. 
_ REGIMEN.-——-As there are no medicines yet 
known that will cure the gout, we ſhall confine our 


_ obſervations chiefly to regimen, both in and out of the 


fit 


In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a 
diluting nature; but where the conſtitution. is weak, 
and the patient has been accuſtomed to live high, this 
is not a proper time to retrench. lu this caſe he muſt 
keep nearly to his uſual diet, and ſhould take frequently 
a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs of generous wine. 
Wine-whey. is a very proper drink in this caſe, as it 


promotes the perſpiration without greatly heating the 
patient. It will anfwer this purpoſe better if a tea- 


ſpoonful of /a/ volatile olegſum, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
be put into a cup of it twice a-day. It will likewiſe be 


proper to give at bed-time a tea-ſpoonful of the volatile 
ttincdure of guaiacum in a large draught of warm wine- 


whey. This will greatly promote perſpiration through 
the night. _ | OE: 


As the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of diſcharg- 


ing the 


gouty matter is by perſpiration, this ought to 


be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the affected part. 
For this purpoſe the leg and foot ſhould be wrapt in 


ſoft flannel, tur, or wool. The laſt is moſt readily ob- 
tained, and ſeems to anſwer the purpoſe better than any 


quantity of it about the leg and foot affected, and cover 
it with a {kin of ſoft. dreſſed leather. This they ſuffer 


to continue for eight or ten days, and ſometimes for a 
fortnight or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does 
not ceaſe. I never knew any external application anſwer 


ſo well in the gout. I have often ſeen it applied when 


the ſwelling and inflammation were wy great, with 
violent pain, and have found all theſe ſy | 
Jieved by it in a few days. The wool which they uſe 


mptoms re- 
is generally greaſed, and carded or combed, * 
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chuſe the ſofteſt which can be had, * 4225 or never 
remove it till the fit be entirely gone 
The patient ought likewiſe to be quiet and nd ex 
during the fit. Every thing dee | 
the paroxyſm, and as to throw the gout upon — 
nobler parts. All external applications that repel the · 
matter are to be avoided as death. 'They do not cure 
the diſeaſe, but remove it from a ſafer to a more dan- 
1 part of the body, where it often proves fatal. A 


t of the gout is to be conſidered as Nature's method ; 
of removing ſomething that might prove deſtruQtive tio 
the body, and all that we can do, with ſafety, is to pro: 


mote” her intentions, and to aſſiſt her in expelling "the 30 


enemy in her own way. Evacuations by bleeding, 8 


ſtool, &c. are likewiſe to be uſed with caution; they 
do not remove the cauſe of the difeaſe, and ſometimes 
by weakening the patient prolong the fit: but, where 
the conſtitution is able to bear it, it will be of uſe to 
keep the body gently open by diet, or very mild laxa- 
tive medicines. 

Many things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout, and 
ſome will drive it off alt D but nothing has yet 
been found which will do this with ſafety to the patient. 
In pain we eagerly graſp at any 2 
mediate eaſe, and even hazard life itlelf for a temporary 
relief. This is the true reaſon why ſo many infallible 
remedies have been propoſed for the gout, and 7 
ſuch numbers have loſt their lives by the uſe of them. - 

It would be as prudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from riſing, 
and to drive them into the blood, as to attempt to re- 
pel the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon the 
extremities. . The latter is as much an effort of — 


that promiſes im- 


to free herſelf from an offending cauſe as the former, - 


and ought equally to be promoted. 


When the pain however is very great, and the patient 
is reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of laudanym, more or 
' leſs, according | to the violence' of the ſymptoms, may 
be taken at bed · time. This will eaſe the Pain, PAT 
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ae promote 6 pam” res TEE ene the 


eaſe. 

After the fit is er; us patient hb ng a 
—— doſe or two of the I tincture of rhubarb, or 
fome other warm ftomachic purge. He ſhould alſo 


drink x weak infuſion; of ſtomachic bitters in ſmall 


wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, 
ian ſnake-root, and orange-peel. The diet at 


Virginia 
this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing, and gentle 


r 
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Out of the gt, it is in thepatient 8 power to do many ; 
_ things towards preventing a return of the 


2 


rendering the fit, if it ſnould return, leſs ſeve 
however is not to be attempted by medicine. 1 have 
frequently known the gout kept off for ſeveral years by 
the Peravian bark and other aſtringent medicines; but 
in all the caſes where I had occafion to ſee this tried, the 
perſons died fuddenly, and, to all appearance, for want 


of a regular fit of the gout, to ſome conſtitutions, ih 
te decline of life, is rather ſalutary than hurtfal. 


Though it may be dangerous to ſtop a fit of the gout 


by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be {6 changed 


by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or totally prevent its 
return, there certainly can be no danger in followi 


Tech a courſe. It is well known that the whole habit 
may be ſo altered by a proper regimen, as quite to 
eradicate this diſeaſe; and thoſe only who have ſuffi- 


cient reſolution to perſiſt in fuch « courſe A _ a 


to expect à cure. 

© "The courfe which we would recommend for prevent 
lug the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, reniverſal 
dre In the next place, fuficient exerciſe*. By 
this we do not mean ſauntering about in an indolent 
manner, bay labour, ſweat, and toll. Tinh only can 


. , we ihe n * of curing the gout by muſcular exerciſe. 
This ſecret, however, is as old as Cefſus, who ſtrongly*recommends 


that mode of cure; and whoever will ſubmit to it, in the fulleſt 


extent, may expect to reap ſolid and perm. nent advantages. 
| render 
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render the humours wholeſome, and keep them Jo. | 
Going early to bed, and riſing betimes, are allo of ili 
eat importance. It 1s likewiſe proper to avoid night —_— 
Rudies, and. all intenfe thought. The ſupper ſhould oe: 
light, and taken early. All ſtrong liquors, eſpecially - 
generous Wines and ſour punch, are to he avoided.  _ 
Me would likewiſe recommend ſome doſes of nague- 
% alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring and 
autumn; and afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic bitters, 
as tanſey or water-trefoil tea, an infuſion of gehn 
and camomile flowers, or a degoction of burdock root, 
Kc. Any of thele, or an infuſion of any wholeſome 
bitter that- is more agreeable to the patient, may be— 
drank for two or three weeks in March and October 
twice a-day. An flue or perpetual bliſter has a great 
tendency to prevent the gout. If theſe were more” 
generally uſed in the decline of life, they would not only 
often prevent the gout, but alſo other. chronic maladies. _ 
Such as can afford to go to Bath, will find great benefit © 
from bathing and drinking the water. It both pro- 
motes digeſtion, and invigorates the habit. e 
Though there is little room for medicine during a 
regular Fr of the gout, yet when it leaves the extremi- 
ties, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, proper ap- 
plications to recal and fix it become abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. When the gout affects the head, the pain f 
the joints ceaſes, and the ſwelling diſappears, While 
either ſevere head-ach, drowſineſs, | rembling, | iddineſs, 
conyulfons, or delirium come on-. When it ſeizes the 
lungs, great oppreſſion, with cough and difficulty f 
breathing, enſue. ' If it attacks the ſtomach, extreme 
ſickneſs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epigaſtrie region, 


er 


and total loſs of ſtrength, will ſucceed. 
When the gout attacks the head or lung. £ wo A 
method muſt be taken to fix it in the feet. They muſt 
be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid cata. 
plaſms applied to the ſoles. Bliſtering-plaſters ought 
_ likewiſe to be applied to the. ancles or calves oF the  _. 
legs. Bleeding in the _ or ancles is alſo Do 3 
4 | -- ** = c | * an oo 
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and warm ſtomachic purges. The patient ought to 
keep in bed for the moſt part, if there be any ſigns of 


inflammation, and ſhould be very careful not to catch | 
cold. 8 


II it attacks the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cola, the 
. moſt warm cordials are neceffary ; as ſtrong wine boiled 
up with cinnamon or other ſpices; cinnamon - water; 
pepper mint- water; and even brandy or rum. The 
patient ſhould keep his bed, and endeavour to promote 
a Meat by drinking warm liquors; and if he ſhould be 
troubled with a nauſea, or inclination to vomit, he may 
drink camomile- tea, or any oy that wall __ him 
vomit free. 
When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
«gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a de- 
coction of marſh-mallows, and to have the parts foment- 
ed with warm water. An emollient clyſter ought 
' likewiſe to be given, and afterwards an opiate. If the 
pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of the decoction. | 
-- Perſons who have had the gout ſhould be very 
- attentive to any complaints that may happen to them 
about. the time when they have reaſon to expect a re- 
turn of the fit. The gout imitates many other diſorders, 
and by being miſtaken for them, and treated improperly, 
is often diverted from its regular courſe, to the great 
Hanger of the patient s life. 


Thoſe who never had the gout, but who, 7 their 
* or manner of living, have reaſon to expect 
it, ought kkewiſe to be vevy circumſpect with 3 to 
its firſt approach. If the diſeaſe, by wrong conduct or 
improper medicines, be diverted from its proper courſe, 
the miſerable patient has a chance to be ever after 
tormented with head-achs, coughs, pains of the ſtomach 
"and inteſtines; and to fall ar laſt a victim to its attack 
F * * of the more noble . 
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or THE RHEUMATIS Mo. | 

This diſeaſe 55 * Aa 8 to the goal 1. 
generally attacks the joints with exquiſite pain, and is 
ſometimes attended with inflammation and ſwelling. 
It is moſt common in the ſpring, and towards the end of 
autumn. It is uſually diſtinguiſned into acute and 
chronic; or the rheumatiſm with and without a fever. 


CAUSES he cauſes of a rheumatiſm at 
frequently the ſame as thoſe of an inflammatory fever, 
viz. an obſtructed perſpiration, the immoderate uſe of 

ſtrong liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of the _. 
Kavi, and all quick tranſitions from heat to cold, are 
ry apt to occaſion. the rheumatiſm. The moſt e 
Aae er caſe of a rheumatiſm that I ever ſaw, where 
almoſt every joint of the body was diſtorted, was a man 
who uſed to work one part of the day by the fire, and 
the other part of it in the water. Very obſtinate rheu- 
matiſms have likewiſe been brought on by perſons not 
accuſtomed to it, allowing their feet to continue Io 
wet. The ſame effects are often produced by wet 
clothes, damp beds, ſitting or lying on the damp mn 
travelling in the night, cc. 
Ihe rheumatiſm may likewiſe been by ex- 8 
ceſlive evacuations, or the ſtoppage of cuſtomary dij-- 
charges. It is often the effect of chronic diſeaſes, which. = 
vitiate the humours ; as the ry, the 1 e 
obſtinate autumnal agues, &. 

The rheumatiſm prevails in cold, es ly 

countries. It is moſt common among the poorer ſort 

of peaſants, who are ill clothed, live in low damp 
houſes, and eat coarſe unwholeſome food, which contains 
but little nouriſhment,,and-is not eaſily digeſted. - 

SYMPTOMS. The acute rheumatiſm e 
begins with wearineſs, ſhivering, a quick pulſe, et | 

* nels, thirſty and other ſymptoms of fever. 2 3 
the patient eomplains of flyin Xx pains, which are in- 

| nn by OY . heſe at length fix in the 

; „ — * Joints, 
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joints, which are often affected with ſwelling and in- 
flammation. If blood be let in this diſeaſe; it has 
generally the ſame appearance as in the pleuriſy. : 


In this kind of rheumatiſm the treatment of the pa- 


tient is nearly the ſame as in an acute or inſammatory 


fever. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding is neceſſary, 
which may be repeated according to the exigencies of 


the caſe. Ihe body ought likewiſe to be kept open by 


emollient clyſters, or cool opening liquors; as decoc- 
tions of tamarinds, cream of tartar whey, ſenna tea, 


and the like. The diet ſhould be light, and in ſmall 


1285 quantiy, conſiſting chiefly of roaſted apples, groat- 


gruel, or weak chicken broth. After the feveriſh ſymp- 


toms have abated, if the pain ſtill continues, the patient 
= uſt Racy his bed, and take ſuch things as promote 


n; as wine-whey, with ſpiritus Mindereri, &c. 


Wn * may likewiſe take, for 2 few nights, at bed-time, in 


a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream of tartar, 
and half a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 


Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often 


| an exceeding good effect. The patient may either be 
put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths 
Ws e 1 | 


be taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 


The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with any 
| rally confined 
to ſome particular part of the body, as the ſhoulders, 
the back, or the Joins. There is ſeldom any inflam- 
mation or ſwelling in this cafe. Perſons in the decline 
of -hfe are moſt ſubje& to the chronic rheumatiſm. In 


ſuch patients it often proves GREY obſtinate, and 

: Abet: incurable. : 

In this kind of rheumatifa. the regimen | Thould be 
nearly: the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting 


diet, conſiſting chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, as ſtewed 
prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooſeberries boiled 
in milk, is moſt proper. Arbuthnot ſays, If there 
be a ſpeeific in aliment for the rheumatiſm, it is certainly 


5 5 ag . 7 That he kuew a perſon ſubject to 


£ * . i . | | this 
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ſpoonful of the volatile tincture of gum N at 
bed- time, in wine-whey. . 
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this diſeaſe, who could never be cured, by any other 
method but a diet of whey and bread.” He likewiſe 


ſays, * That cream of tartar in water gruel, taken for : 


ſeveral days, will eaſe rheumatic pains conſiderably.” 
This 1 have often experienced, but found it always more 


efficacious when joined with gum guaiacum, as already 


directed. In this caſe the patient may take the ds 


formerly mentioned twice a- day, and likewiſe a tea». 


This courſe may be continued for a week, or Robe: 


if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the patient's ſtrength - 


will permit. It ought then to be omitted for a few 


days, and repeated again, At the fame time leechesvr 


a bliſtering-plaſter may be applied to the part affected. 
What J have generally found anſwer better than either 
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* 


of theſe, in obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the 


warm plaſter*. I have likewiſe known a plaſter of 1 


Burgundy pitch worn for ſome time on the part affected 
gre great relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious. 


riend, Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, fays, he has 
frequently cured very obſtinate rheumatic pains by rubs 


bing the part affected with tincture of cantharides: 
When the common tincturè did not ſucceed, he uſed it 
of a double or treble ſtrength. Cupping upon the part 
affected is likewiſe often yery beneficial, and is i; 
preferable to the application of leeches 

Though this diſeaſe may not em yield to 1 
= for ſome time, yet they ought ſtilkigibe perſiſted 


Perſons who are ſubject to frequent returns of the 


cheamatiſig, will often find their aceount in uſing medi- 
cines, whether they be immediately affected with the 
diſeaſe or not. The chronic rheumatiſm is ſimilar te 


the gout in this reſpect, that the moſt proper time for _ 


uſing medicines to extirpate it, is when the patient s 


moſt free from the diſorder. 
To thoſe who can afford the expence, I workin” 150 


commend the warm baths of Buxton or Matloek in 


W Theſe have often, to my knowledge, cured a 


. very 


Mw... 
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very obſtinate rheumatiſms, and are always ſafe either 
nin or out of the fit. When the rheumatiſm is com- 
plicated with ſcorbutic complaints, which is not ſeldom 
the caſe, the Harrowgare, waters, and thoſe of Moffat, 
are proper. They ſhould. 1 86 be drunk and uled as a 
warm bat. 
here are ſeveral of our own domeſtic Slankwhich | 
may be uſed with advantage in the rheumatiſm. One 
of the beſt is the white mufard. ' A table. ſpoonful of 
the leed of this plant may be taken twice or thrice a- 
day, in a glaſs of water or ſmall wine. The water- 
trefoil is likewiſe of great uſe in this complaint, It 
may be infuſed in wine or ale, or drank in form.of tea: 
The ground ivy, camomile, and ſeveral other bitters, 
Are allo beneficial, and may be uſed in the ſame man- 
ner. No benefit however is to be expected from theſe, 
. unleſs they be taken for a conſiderable time. Excellent 
medicines are often deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, becauſe 
they do not perform an immediate cure; whereas no- 
thing would be more certain than their effect, were they | 
duly perſiſted in. Want of perſeverance in the uſe of 


medicines is one reaſon _ chronic diſeaſes are ſo 
ſeldom cured: 


Cold bathing; eſpetially i in toe; often cures ; the 
theometifm. We would alfo recommend. riding. on 
horſeback, and wearing flannel next the ſkin, Ifſues 
are likewiſc very proper, eſpecially in chronic caſes. If 
the pain affects the ſhoalders, an iſſue may be made in 
the arm; but if it affects the ans, it en be 22 in 
tthze leg or thigl. | 
Perſons afflicted with the ſcurvy are very ſubject to * mY 
> rheumatic complaints. The beſt medicines in this caſe * 
1k atebitters and mild purgatives. Theſe may either be 
Kauen ſeparately or together, as the patient inclines. An 

dunce of. Peruvian bark, and half an ounce of rhubarb 
in powder, may be wren in a bottle of wine; and 
one two, or three wine glaſſes of it taken daily, as ſhall 
be 8 8 88 or derer the r gently. 2 5 


f 
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In caſes. where the bark itſelf proves ce purgae 5 
tive, the rhubarb may be omitted. 


Such as are ſubject to frequent attacks of the rheus 
matiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm ſituation, 
to avoid the night- air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as 
much as poſſible. Their clothing ſhould be warm, and 

they ſhould wear flannel next their * and 4 
e uſe 2 the Den: vat” 
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T* 18 Se prevails chiefly in cold northern . = 4 N 
countries, eſpecially in low damp ſituations, near 1 
large marſhes, or great quantities of ſtagnating water. 
er. people, of a dull melanchol diſpoſition, are 
moſt ſubject to it. It proves often fata to ſailors on 
long voyages, particularly in ſhips that are not properly 


ventilated, have many people on board, or where clean-' 
linels 1 is neglected. , 


It is not neceſſary to mention the different ſpecins 
into which this diſeaſe has been divided, as they; differ 
from one another chiefly in degree. What is Galled 
the land ſcurvy, however, is ſeldom attended with thoſe 
highly putrid ſymptoms which appear in patients ho 
have been long at ſea, and which, we preſume, ate 
rather owing to confined air, want of exerciſe, and the 
unwholeſome food eaten by ſailors on long Voyages, 
than to any ſpecific dilterence in the diſeaſe. 


CSES. The ſcurvy is occaſioned by cold moiſt 
air; by the long uſe, of ſalted. or ſmoke-dried proviſions,” 
or any Kind of food that is hard of digeltion, and 
| Alon, little nouriſhment. It n 8 proces "F 
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the ſuppteſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; às the menſes; 
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- excite the latent difotder. Grief, feat, and other 
depreſſing 
eite and aggravate this diſeaſe: The ſame obſervation 

„ holds with regard to neglect of cleanlineſs; bad cloth: 
ing; the want of proper exerciſe; confined air; un- 


., eſpecially after motion; rottenneſs of the gums, which 


breath; frequent bleeding at the noſe; crackling © 
the joints; diffieulty of walking; ſometimes a ſwelli 


* 


* 


the hæmorrhoidal flux, & . It is ſometimes owing to 
a hereditary taint; in which cafe a very ſmall eaufe will 


paſſions, have a great tendency both to ex- 


wholeſome food; or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens 


the body, or vitiates the humours, 
_  SYMPTOMS.——Fhis diſeaſe may be known by 


unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, and difficulty of breathing, 


are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt touch; a ſtinkin 


and ſometimes a falling away of the legs, on Whi 


there are livid, yellow, or violet- coloured ſpots; the face 


is generally of a pale or leaden colour. As the diſeaſs 


advance, other ſymptoms come on; as rotteneſs of the 


teen, hæmorrhages, or diſcharges of blood from 


different parts of the body, foul obſtinate ulcers, pains 
in various parts, eſpecially about the breaſt, dry ſcaly 


eruptions all over the body, &c. At laſt a waſting or 
beckie fever comes on, and the miſerable patient is 


often carried off by a dyſentery, a diarrhœa, a dropſy, 


che palſy, fainting fits, or a mortification of ſome of the 
bowels. d 1 \ | n 


CURE.——We know 1 way of curing this diſeaſe - 


but by purſuing a plan direMly oppoſite to that which 
brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated Rate of the 


humours, occaſioned by errors in diet, air, or exerciſe; 
and this cannot be removed but by a proper attention 


to th-ſe important articles. 


* If the patient bas been obliged to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he ſhould be removed, as ſoon 


as poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately warm one. 


F there it reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe proceeds 


from a ſedentary life, or deprefling paſſions, as grief, 


fear, 


% = 
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fear, &c: the patient muſt take daily as mucf*exerciſe 
in the open air as he can bear, and his mind ſhould be 
diverted by cheerful company and other amuſements. 
Nothing has a greater tendency either to prevent or re- 
move this diſeaſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and good 
humour. But this, alas! is ſeldom the lot of perſons 
nafflicted with the ſcurvy; they are generally furly, 
pceviſn, and moroſm———..... "os 
When the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long uſe 
of falted proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet con- 
fiſting chiefly of freſh vegetables; as oranges, apples 
lemons, limes, tamarinds, water. creſſes, ſeurvy-graſs, in 
brook-lime, &c. The uſe of theſe, with milk, pot- : 
| hetbs, new bread, and freſh} beer or cyder, will ſeldom 
fail to remove a ſcurvy of this kind, if taken before it 
> be too far advanced; but to have this effect, they mult - 
be perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. When freſh * 
vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preſerved 
ones may be uſed; and where theſe are wanting, re- 
courſe muſt be had to the chymical acids. All the pa- 
tient's food and drink ſhould in this caſe be*ſharpened 
with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the 
ſpirit of ſea-falt. 5 „ 
Theſe things however will more certainly prevent 
. than cure the ſcurvy; for which reaſon fes. faring 
people, eſpecially on long voyages, ought to lay in 
plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooſeberries, and 
many other vegetables, may be kept a long time by 
pickling, preſerving, &c. and when theſe fail, the-chy. | 
mical acids, recommended above, which will keep for 
any length of time, may be uſed. We have reaſon to 
believe, if ſhips were well ventilated, had good ſtore of 
fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and. if proper regareg 
were paid to cleanlineſs and warmth, that failors would * RUE 
be the moſt healthy people in the world, and would 
| ſeldom ſuffer either from the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, 
which are ſo fatal to that uſeful ſet of men; but it 4 
too much the temper of ſuch people to deſpiſe all pre. "0G 
caution z they will not think of any calamity till it 
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© overtakes: them, when it is too late to ward off the ; 


11 muſt indeed be owned, that many er them has 


ijt not in their power to make the proviſion we are {peak- 


ing of; but in this caſe it is the duty of their employers 
e make it for them; and no man ought to engage in 
prove voyage without having theſe articles ſecured. 

I have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in the 
| lind-ſeurvy from a milk diet. This preparation of 
Nature is a mixture of animal and vegetable properties, 
which of all others is the molt fit for reſtoring a decay- 
ed conſtitution, and removing that particular acrimony 


of the humours, which ſeem to conſtitute the very 


eflence of the ſcurvy, and many other diſeaſes. But 
people deſpiſe this wholeſome and nouriſhing food, 
becauſe it is cheap, and devour with greedineſs, fleſhy 
and fermented liquors, while n. is gs deemed fit 
for their hogs. 
The moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy 1s whey, or 
buttermilk. When theſe cannot be had, ſound 
cyder, perry, or ſpruce-beer, may be uſed, Wort has 
: likewiſe been found to be a proper drink in the ſcurvy, 
and may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep during the 
longeſt voyage. A decoction of the tops of the ſpruce 
fir is likewiſe proper. It may be drank in the quantity 
of an Engliſh pint twice a-day. Tar- water may be 
vſed for the ſame. purpoſe, or decoctions of any of the 
mild mucilaginous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh- 
mallow roots, &c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, as 
ground ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh-trefoil, &c, age 
vile beneficial. I have ſeen the peaſants. i in one 
parts of Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt mentioned 
plant, and drink it with good effect in thoſe foul fcor- 
butic eruptions with which er are often troubled in 
the ſpring ſeaſon. 


Harrowgate - water 18 certainly an eee medicine 


. in the land- ſcurvy. I have often ſeen patients who had 


been reduced to the moſt deplorable condition by this 
e ane relieved by e the PIP 
a Ts | and 


of THE S$CURVY: 1 
and Nan it. The chalybeate:water may alſo be. 


uſed with advantage, eſpecially. with a view to. brace | 


the ſtomach after drinking the ſulphur-water, which, 
though it pos the appetite, never fails to weaken. 
the powers of digeltion. 


A flight degree of ſcurvy: may Fa cad] off. by 


frequently ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange, 
or a lemon. When the diſeaſe affects the gums only, 


this practice, if continued for ſome time, will generally 
carry it off. We would however recommend the bitter 
orange as greatly preferable to lemon; it ſeems to be as 
good a medicine, and is not near ſo hurtful to the 
ſtomach. Perhaps our own ſorrel N be lütle inferior 
e of them. 50 

All kinds of ſallad are good. in the ſcurvy, and ought 
to be cate very plentifully, as as ſpinage, lettuce, parſley, 
celery, endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c. It 1s amazing to 
ſee how ſoon freſſi vegetables in the ſpring cure the 
brute animals of any ſcab or foulneſs which is upon 
their ſkins. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that their effects 
would be as great upon the human ſpecies, were they 
uſed i in proper quantity for a ſufficient length of time. 


have ſometimes ſeen good effects in ſcorbutio com. 


plaints of very long ſtanding, from the uſe of a decoc- 


tion of the roots of water-dock. It is uſually made by 
boiling a pound of the freſh root in ſix Engliſh pints of 
water, till about one-third of it be conſumed. - The 
doſe is from half a pint to a whole pint of the decoction 
every day. But in all the caſes where I have ſeen it 


prove beneficial, it was made much ſtronger, and drank 


in larger quantities. The ſafeſt way, however, is for 
the patient to begin with ſmall doſes, and increaſe them 
both in ſtrength and quantity as he finds his ſtomach 
will bear it. It muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. 
*1 have known ſome take it for many months, and have 


been told of others who had uſed it for ſeveral years, 
before the Ns were ſenſible of any benefit, but Who : 


neyerthel s were cured by it at TO... 
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866% OF THE SCROPHULA, .. | 
I ᷑ be leproſy, which was ſo common in this country PER. 4 
long ago, ſeems to have been near a- kin to the feurvy; 
Perhaps it appearing ſo ſeldom now, may be owing" to 
the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable Bod 
than formerly, living more upon tea, and other diluting 
diet, uſing leſs ſalted meat, being more cleanly, better 
lodged and clothed, &c.— For the cure of this diſeaſe 
we would recommend the ſame courſe of diet and 
medicine as m the ſcurvy. | 


or THE SCROPHULA, OR KING's EVIL. - 


Ibis diſeaſe chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially thoſe 
of the neck. Children and young perſons of a ſeden- 
tary life are very ſubject to it. It is one of thoſe diſeaſes 
which may be removed by proper regimen, but ſeldom 
yields to medicine. The inhabitants of cold, damp, 
marſhy countries are moſt liable to the ſcrophula. 

____ CAUSES.—-—-This diſeaſe may proceed from a 
hereditary taint, from a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. Chil- 
dren who have the misfortune to be born of fickly 
parents, whoſe conſtitutions have been greatly injured 

by the pox, or other chronic diſeaſes, are apt to be 

affected with the ſcrophula. It may likewiſe proceed 

from ſuch diſeaſes as weaken the habit or vitiate the 
humours, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, - &c. External in- 

- Juries, as blows, bruiſes, and the like, ſometimes produce 
ſcrophulous ulcers ; but we have reaſon to believe, when 
this happens, that there has been a prediſpoſition in the 

habit to this diſeaſe. In ſhort, whatever tends to vitiate 

the humiours or relax the ſolids, paves the way to the 
fſerophula; as the want of proper exereiſe, too much 
heat or cold, confined air, unwholeſome food, bad 
water, the long uſe of poor, weak, watery aliments, the 
ngneglect of cleanlineſs, &c. Nothing tends more to in- | 
WW ——quce this diſeaſe in children than allowing them to con- * 


. 
* 


| tinue long wet“. 


2 ö Tue ſcrophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in So 
large manufaQuiing towns, where people live groſs, and lead ſeden- 9 


| 8 tary lives. I D 
725 SYMPTOMS» 


# 


ok KING'S EKEVII. 365) 


af SYMPTOMS. ——At firſt ſmall knots appear-under 
the chin or behind the ears, which 4 increaſe 
in number and ſize, till they form ane large hard tumour, 
This often continues for a long time without breaking, 
and when it does break, it only diſcharges à thin /apies, - 
or watery humour. Other parts of the body are Yke-. 
wiſe liable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, 
hands, eyes, breaſts, &c. Nor are the internal parts 
- exempt from it. It often- affeQs the Ju 8, 2 or 
ſpleen; and J have frequently ſeen the glands of the 
myſentery greatly enlarged by it. 7 
| Thoſe obſtinate ulcets which break out upon the foet 1 
and hands with ſwelling, and little or no redneſs, are of 
the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom diſcharge good 
matter, and are exceedingly difficult to cure. The, 
ra of the _ _ likewiſe to be of this 
kind. They are wi lty brought to a ſuppura- | 
tion, 9 opened ores ol diſcharge a thin ichor. 
There is not a more general ſymptom of the ſcrophula 
than a ſwelling of the upper lip and noſG. | 


|  REGIMEN——As this «diſeaſe proceeds, in a great 

meaſure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be generous - 
and nouriſhing, but at the ſame time light and of ealy _ 

digeſtion; as well. fermented | bread, made of ſound .- 
grain, the fleſh and broth of young animals, with now 
and then a glaſs of generous wine, or good ale. 
air ought to be open, dry, and not too cold, and 
patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he cg 4 oe 
This is of the utmoſt importance. Children n have 

3 — exerciſe are ſeldom troubled an the ſero- 
_ ph 1 
MEDICE. — The vulgar are e e 
bus with regard to the cure of the ſcrophula; many of 
them believing in the virtue of the royal touch, thas of 
the ſeventh ſon, &c. The truth is, we know but little 5 
either gf the nature or cure of this diſeaſe, and meg & { 

reaſon or medicines fail, ſuperſtition always comes I 

3 Hence it is, Satin. diſeaſes which * | 

5 moſt 
— * 
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moſt difficult to underſtand, we generally hear of the 
1 number of miraculous cures being performed; 

ere, however, the deception is eaſily accounted for. 
The ſerophula, at a certain period of life, often cures 
of itſelf; and, if the patient happens to be touched about 
this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to 
Nature, who is really the phyſician. In the fame way the 
inſignificant noſtrums of quacks and old women — | 
Es applauſe when they deſerve none. 


There is nothing more pernicious than the euſtow * 
plying children in the ſcrophula with ſtrong purgative 
medicines. People ima — it proceeds from humours 

' which muſt be purged off, without confidering that theſe 
purgatives increaſe the debility .and- aggravate the diſ- 
eaſe. It has indeed been found, that keeping the body 
gently open for ſome time, eſpecially with ſea-watet, has 
à good effect; but this ſhould only be given in groſs 
habits; and in ſuch quantity as to Fong ler at moſt 
two ſtools every day. 

Bathing in the ſalt water has Ukewiſe a very * ef- 
fect, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. I have often known 
a courſe of bathing in ſalt water, and drinking it in 
ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, cure a 
ſerophula, after many other medicines had been tried 
in vain. When ſalt water cannot be obtained, the pa- 

t may be bathed in-freſh- water, and his urea; kept' 
opt * ſmall quantities of ſalt and Ne or ſome 
other Mild purgativmmeee... 
Niet to cold bathing, and ſinking the alt wittr, 

we would recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold 
bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in winter. 
Io an adult half a drachm of the bark in powder may 
be given in a glaſs of red wine four or five times a- day. 
Children, and ſuch as cannot take it in ſubſtance, maß 

uſe the decoction made in the following manner. nt 

BzgBaooil an bounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
EF Winter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in an Engliſh 

"quart of water to a Pint: towards the end half an * 


OR KING'S E VII. a 
of ſliced liquorice-root, and a handful of raiſins may be 
added, which will both render the decoction leſs. diſa⸗ 
greeable, and make it take up more of the bark. The 
liquor muſt be ſtrained, and two, three, or four table- 


ſpoonfuls, according to the age > the bene, 2 55 
three times a- day. 


The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially oY 
latter, are likewiſe very proper.medicines in the ſero- 
phula. They ought not however to be drank in large 
quantities, but ſhould be taken ſo as to keep the bod 
gently open, and muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. | 


The hemlock may ſometimes be uſed with advantage 
in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a general rule, 
that the ſea-water is moſt proper before there are any 
ſappuration or ſymptoms of tabes ; the Peruvian bark, 
when there are running ſores, and a degree of heQic 
fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate caſes, approach- 
ing to the ſcirrhous or cancerous ſtate. Either che ex- 
tract or the freſh juice of this plant may be uſed. The 


doſe muſt be mal at firſt, and increaſed ae as "34 
far as the ſtomach i is able to bear it. 


External applications are of little uſe. Bete the 
tumaur breaks, nothing ought to be applied to it, un- 
leſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it warm. 

After it breaks, the fore may be dreſſed with ſomes . 
geſtive ointment. What I have always found to ant 

' beſt, was the yellow baſilicon mixed with about a fxtt 
or eighth part of its weight of red precipitats gf mer- 
cury- The ſore may be dreſſed with this twice a-day; 
and if it be very 8 and does not digeſt well, a 


larger proportion of the precipitate may be added. 
Medicines which mitigate this diſeaſe, though they 
do not cure it, are not to be deſpiſed. If the patient 
can be kept alive by any means till he arrives at the age 


of puberty, he has a great chance to get well; but i 


he does not recover at this be = al probability be 
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here is no malady which parents are ſo apt to com- 
e to their . as che ſcrophula, for which 
marrying into i. | 


reaſon people ought to beware of 


| lies affected with this diſeaſe. | 
For the means of preventing the frophyle. we muſt 


refer the reader to the ons on Eg at the 
beginning of the bo. 


OF THE ITCH. 


Thou h this, diſeaſe is commonly communicated by 


inlection, yet it ſeldom prevails where due regard is 
paid to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and wholeſome diet. It 
generally appears in form of ſmall watery puſtules, firſt 
about the wriſts, or between the fingers; afterwards it 
affects or legs, thighs, &c. Theſe puſtules are 


attended with an intolerable itching, eſpecially when 
the patient is warm a- bed, or ſrts by the fire. Some- 


times indeed the ſkin is covered with large blotches or 


ſeabs, and at other times with a white ſcurf, or moſt 


eruption This laſt is called che dry itch, and is the 
erthcult to cure. 


The itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, ae | 


it is rendered ſo by neglect, or improper treatment. If 
it be fuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the 
hate maſs-of humours; and, if it be ſuddenly drove 


Vithout proper evacuations, it may occaſion fevers, 

Alam mation: of the viſcera, or other internal diſorders. 
The beſt medicine yet known for the itch is ſulphur, 
: which ought to be uſed both externally-and internally. 


The parts moſt affected may be rubbed with an oint- 


ment made of the flowers of ſulphur, two ounces; crude 


fal ammoniac finely powdered two drachms ; hog's 


Aard, or butter, four .ounces. If a ſcruple or half a 
drachm of the eſſence of lemon be added, it will en- 


irely take away the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk 


"of a nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon the extremi - 


"ies at bed-tune twice or thrice a-week. It is ſeldom 


r to rub the whole body; but when it is, it 


ought 


fo 


* 


ECC 
ought not to be done all at once, but by turns, as it 
is dangerous to ſtop too many pores at the ſame time. 
Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 

- ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge 
or two. It will likewiſe be proper, during the uſe of 
it, to take every night and morning as much of the flour 
of brimſtone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle 
or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He 

| ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould wear more 
clothes than uſual, and take every thing warm. The 
ſame clothes, the linen excepted, ought to be worn all 
the time of uſing the ointment; and ſuch clothes as 
have been worn while the patient was under the diſeaſe, 
are not to be uſed again, unleſs they have been fumigat- 
ed with brimſtone, and thoroughly cleaned, otherwiſe , 
they will communicate the infection anew*. vv. 

I never knew brimſtone, when uſed as directed above, 
fail to cure the itch; and I have reaſon. to believe, that, 
if duly perſiſted in, it never will fail; but if it be only 
uſed once or twice, and cleanlineſs neglected, it is na 
wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of oint- 
ment mentioned above will generally be ſufficient for 
the cure of one perſon; but, if any ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe ſhould appear again, the medicine may be re- 
peated. It is both more ſafe and efficacious when per- 
ſiſted in for a conſiderable time, than when a © - 
quantity is applied at once. As moſt people diſikethe& _ 
ſmell of ſulphur, they may uſe in its place the powder 
of white hellebore root made up into an ointment, in 
the ſame manner, which will ſeldom fail to cure the itch. 
People ought to be extremely cautious leſt they take 
other eruptions for the itch ; as the ſtoppage of theſe may 
be attended with. fatal conſequences. Many of the 


_ * Sir John Pringle obſerves that, though this diſeaſe may ſeem” 

_ rrifling, there is no one in the army that is more troubleſome to cure, 
as the infection often lurks in clothes, &. and breaks out a ſecond,” 
or even a third time. The ſame inconveniency occurs in private fa» 
milies, unleſs particular regard is paid to the changing or cleaning. 
of - their clothes, which laſt is by no means an eaſy operation. ' 4 


Det .: “L 


ceruptive diſorders to which children are liable, have a 
near reſemblance to this diſeaſe; and I haye often known 

infants killed by being rubbed. with greaſy ointments 
that made theſe eruptions ſtrike ſuddenly in, which 


Nature had thrown out to preſerve the patient's life, of 
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prevent ſome other malady. 


* 


Much miſchief is likewiſe done by the uſe of mer. 
cury in this diſeaſe. Some perſons are ſo foolbardy as 
to waſh the parts affected with a ſtrong ſolution of the 
corroſive ſublimate. Others uſe the mercurial ointment, 


— gy nl ” 
— AT 3 a 


the body. open, or obſerve a proper regimen. The con · 
ſequences of ſuch conduct may be eaſily gueſſed. I have 
known even the mercyrial girdles produce bad effeQs, 
and would adviſe every perſon, as he values his health, to 
beware how be uſes them. Mercury ought never to be 
uſed as a medicine without the greateſt care. Ignorant 
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out confidering that the mercury enters the body. _ 
It is not to be told what | miſchief is dane by uſing 
© mercurial ointment for curing the itch and killing ver- 
n; yet it is unneceſſary 4 either: the former may 

be always more certainly cured by ſulphur, and the lat: 
deer will never be found where due regard is paid to 
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„ Coon e eee in 
+. Thoſe who ayoid this deteſtable diſeaſe ought to be- 
ware of infected perſons, to uſe wholeſome food, and 

_ to-ſtudy uniyerſal cleanlinefs*. 
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mily in Britain. It ſtill however prevails among the poorer ſort of 
paealants in Scotland, and among the mapufachurers in England. Theſe 
are not only fufficient to keep the ſeeds of the diſeaſe alive, but to 
ſpread the infection among others. It were to be wiſhed that ſome 
effectual method could bs deviſed for extirpating it altogether, Se- 
veral country clergymen have told me, that by getting ſuch as were 
infected cured, and ſtrongly recommending an attention to cleanli- 


might net others do the ſame *: 
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without taking the leaſt care either to avoid cold, keep 


people look upon theſe girdles as a kind of charm, with. 
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The itch is now by cleanlineſs baniſhed from every genteel fa. 
- 
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neſs, they have baniſhed the itch entirely out of their pariſhes. Why | 
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HE Alm is a | diſeaſe of the hinge which! fel. 
| dom admits of a cure. Perſons in the decline of 

é life are molt liable to it. It is diſtinguiſhed into the meiſt- 

and dry, or humoural and nervous. The former is at- 

tended with expectoration or ſpitting; but in the latter 

the patient ſeldam ſpits, unleſs ſometimes e ae 

phlegm by the mere force of coughing. | 
CAUSES. ———Fhe aſthma is — ned 

It may likewiſe proceed from a bad formation of —— fl 

breaſt ; the fumes of metals or minerals taken into the 

lungs; violent exerciſe, aſpecially running; the obſtruc- 

tion of cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, hæmor- 
rhoids, &. the ſudden retroeeſſion of the gout, or 
ſtriking in of eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ec. 

violent paſſions of the mind, as ſudden fear or N 

In a word, — diſeaſe may proceed from any cauſe that 

either impedes the circulation of the blood through the 

lungs or n ny — . n wy. the 
air. 
SVYMPTOMsS. 0 Abus ness by 2 quick 


laborious breathing, whieh'is generally performed with * 


a kind of wheezing noiſe. Sometimes the difficulty of | 
breathing is ſo great, that the patient is obliged to keep 
in an ered poſture, otherwiſe he is in danger of being 
ſuffocated.” A fit or paroxy{m of the aſthma generally 
happens after a/perſorf has been expoſed to co] eaſterly 
_ winds, or has been abroad in thick. foggy weather, or 
has got wet, or continued long in'a damp place under 
ground, or has . ſome food which the ftomach - 
could not Mees pron Lare Heeg or che 


like. 
| | The Sirsag is e rel in with lite,” 
na want hay eep, hoarſenels a cough,' belching of 
DU 2 * wind. 
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wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, and diffi- 
culty of breathing. Io theſe ſucceed beat, fever, 

pain of the head, ſickneſs and nauſea, great oppreſſion 

of the breaſt, palpitation of the heart, a weak and 
ſometimes intermitting pulſe, an involuntary flow of 
tears, bilious vomittings, &c. All the ſymptoms grow 

worſe towards night; the patient is eaſier when up o__ 


8 b and is very deſirous of cool air. 


RE GIM EN. The food ought to be light, and of 
eaſy digeſtion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to 
roaſted, and the fleſh of young animals to that of old. 
All windy food, and whatever is apt to ſwell in the 
ſtomach, is to be avoided. ' Light puddings, white 
- broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roaſted, are 
proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, eſpecially malt 
liquor, are hurtful. The patient ſhould eat a very light 
ſupper, or rather none at all, and ſhould never ſuffer 
_ himſelf to be long coſtive. His clothing ſhould be 
warm, eſpecially in the winter- ſeaſon. As all diſorders 
of the breaſt are much relieved by keeping the feet 
warm, and promoting the perſpiration, a flannel ſhirt or 
: 3 and thick ſhoes, will be of ſingular ſervice. 


But nothing is of fo great importance in the-aſthma 
as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 
can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large 
town, or the ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly 
country; a medium therefore between theſe is to be 
choſen. The air near a large town is often better than 
at a diſtance, provided the patient be removed ſo far as 
not to be affected by the ſmoke. Some aſthmatic-pa-. 
tients indeed breathe eaſier in-town than in the country; 
but this is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in towns where 
much coal is burnt. Aſthmatic perſons who are obliged 
to he in town all day, ought at leaſt to ſleep out of it. 
Even this will often prove of great ſervice. Thoſe 


 - who can afford it ought to travel into a warmer climate. 


Many aſthmatic perſons who cannot live in Britain, 

enjoy very good health in hah ſouth of 159 Portugal, 
. or AY | 

| Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe is likewiſe, of very great importance in the 
aſthma, as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation of the 
blood, &c. The blood of aſthmatic perſons is ſeldom. 
duly prepared, owing to the proper action of the lungs 
being impeded. For this reaſon ſuch people ought 
daily to take as much exerciſe; either on foot, horſeback, 
or in a carriage, as they can ber. . 
MEDICINE.—Almoſt all that can be done by 
medicine in this diſeaſe, is to relieve the patient when 
ſeized with a violent fit. This indeed requires the 
eateſt expedition, as the diſeaſe often proves ſuddenly 
tal. In the paroxyſm or fit, the body is generally 
bound; a purging clyſter, with a ſolution of afafcetida, 
ought therefore to be adminiſtered, and if there be 
occaſion, it may be repeated two or three times. The 
patient's feet and legs ought to be immerſed in warm 
water, and afterwards rubbed with a warm hand, or 
dry cloth. Bleeding, unleſs extreme weakneſs or old 
age ſhould forbid it, is highly proper. If there be a 
violent ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach; warm fomen- 
tations,” or bladders filled with warm milk and water, 
may be applied to the part affected, and warm cataplaſms 
to the ſoles of the feet. The patient muſt drink freely 
of diluting liquors, and may take a tea- ſpoonful of the 
tincture of caſtor and of ſaffron mixed together, in a 
cup of valerian-tea, twice or thrice a-day, Sometimes 
a vomit has a very good effect, and ſnatches the patient, 
as it were, from the jaws of death. This however will 
be more ſafe after other evacuations have been premiſed. 
A very ſtrong infuſion of roaſted coffee is ſaid to give 
eaſe in an 2 e e 
In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote expecto- 
ration or ſpitting ought to be uſed; as the ſyrup of 
ſquills, gum ammoniac, and ſuch like. A common 
tpoonful of the ſyrup, or oxymel of ſquills, mixed 
with an equal quantity of cinnamon- water, may be 
taken three or four times through the day, and four or 


r N 


een erer. 
Hive pills, made of equal parts of alafcetida and gum: | 
3 at bed· time. 
For the convulſive or nervous ny anti modics 
a bracers are the moſt proper medicines. The patient 
may take à tea-ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a- 
day. The Peruvian bark is ſometimes found to be of 
. uſe in this caſe. , It may be taken in ſubſtance, or in- 
fuſed in wine. In fhort, every thing that braces the 
nerves, or takes off ſpalm, may be of uſe in à nervous 
aſthma. It is often relieved by the uſe of aſſes milk; 
I have likewiſe known cows milk drank warm in the 
W have a very goed effe& in this caſe. 
In every fpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues have a 
od eff t; they may either be ſet in the back or fide, 
-and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We ſhall here, 
once for all;” obſerve, that not only in the aſthma, but 
in moſt chronic difeaſes, iſſues are extremely prope 
They are both a ſafe and efficacious remedy; and tho 


they do not always cure the diſeaſe, yet they will often 
— 2 the patient's * 4 + ba 
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or THE AP.OPLEXY. 


(TE apoplexy. is adiaduoclals: af nk ana np. - 
tion, wherein the patient is to all appearance 
ings. the heart nn Junge aber ſtill continue to 


* After e rn Dee 
ou very efficacious. in removing a fit of the aſthma. I have 
. known the foliow ing mixture produce very happy effects: 

To four or five ounces of the ſolution of gum-ammoniac add two 
dDunces of ſimple cinnamon-water, the ſame quantity of balſamic 
ſyrup, and half an ounce of the paregoric elixir. Of this two u. 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every three hours. 


mov e. 
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move. Though this diſeaſe proves often fatal, yet it 
may ſometimes be femoved by proper cate. It chiefly 
attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs habit, who uſe 4 
rich and plentiful diet, and indulge in ſtrong liquors. 
People in the decline of life are moſt —— tothe - 
apopleay. It 'prevails moſt in winter, 'etpecially- in 

rainy ſeaſons, and very low ftates of the barometer; 


CAUSES ——The ittiniediate cauſe” of an apples, 


is a compreſſor! of the brain, occafioned by an 2 
blood, or a collection of watery humours. The forties 
is called a ſanguine, and the latter a ſerous apoplexy.,” "It 
may be occafioned by any thing that increaſes the*eir+ 
culation towards the brain, or prevents the return of 
the blood from the head; as intenſe ſtudy; violent 
Paſſions“; viewing objecte for a long time obliquely; 
wearing any thing too tight about the neck; a fich and 
luxurious diet; eee of urine; ſuffering the 
body to cool ſuddenly after having been greatly heated; 
continuing long in a warm or a cold bath; the exceſſive 
uſe of ſpiceries, or high-ſeaſoned food exceſs" off 
1 10 15 ſudden ſtriking in of auy eruption; ſuffer- . 
ues, ſetons, & c. ſuddenly. to dry up, or the ſtops 
— of any euſtomary evacuation; 4 mercurial ſaliva- 
tion puſhed too far, or ſuddenly checked by cold; 


wounds or bruiſes on the head; long expoſure to .- 


n cold; poiſonous exhalarions, &c. 
SYMPTOMS, and method cure. The at 2 
forerivints of an apoplexy are giddineſs, pain and 
ſwimming of the head; loſs of memory; drowſineſs; 
noiſe in So ears; the night- mare; a ſpontaneous flux 


of tears, and laborious reſpiration: When perſons of 


an 3 3 . — 2 A wy _ 


91 roch 4 wortiaf whs in d vidtebt i of anger was edel with 

a ſanguine apoplexy. She af firſt-compliined of extreme pain, r if 
daggers had been thruſt through her head, as the enprefH dH. Atrers 
wards ſhe became comatoſe, her. pulſe ſunk very low, and was ex- 
ceeding ſlow. By bleeding, bliſtering, and other "evacuations, ſhe 
was kept alive about a fortnight. When ber head was opened, a 
large quantity of extravaſated was found in _ 825 ventricle 
of the brain. * 


he reaſon 


8 — 


„  - OF; THE) APOPLEXY, 7h 
reaſon to. fear the approach of a fit; and ſhould endea . 


vour to prevent it by bleeding, a er Vii and 
opening medicines, . | 


In the ſanguine er if che den dos not tie 


ſadde „the countenance appears florid, the face is 


ſwelled or puffed up, and the blood-veſlels, eſpecially 
about:the neck and temples, are turgid; 'the pulſe beats 
ſtrong; tte eyes are prominent and fixed, and the 
breathing is difficult, and performed with a ſnorting 
noiſe. Ihe excrements and urine are often voided 
ſpontaneouſly, and che parent 10 nee ſeized with 
vomiting, __ 

In this ſpecies of apoplexy every method muſt be 
* to leſſen the force of the circulation towards the 
head. The patient ſhquld be kept perfectly eaſy and 
cool. His head ſhould be raiſed pretty high, and his 
feet ſuffered to hang down. His clothes ought to be 
looſened, eſpecially about the neck, and freſh air 


admitted into his chamber. His garters ſhould be tied 


pretty tight, by which means the motion of the blood 
from the lower extremities will be retarded. As ſoon 
as the patient is placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould 
be bled. freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be oc- 
caſion, the operation may be repeated in two or three 


bours. A laxative clyſter, with plenty of ſweet oil. or 


freſh butter, and a ſpoonful or two of common ſalt in 
it, may be adminiſtered every two hours; and bliſter- 
ing: plaſters applied between the ſhoulders, and to the 
calves of the legs. 

As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, and the 
patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink freely of 
ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decoction of tama- 
rinds and liquorice, cream-tartar-whey, or common 
whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in it. Or he may 
take any cooling purge, as Glauber's ſalts, manna 
diſſolved in an infufion of ſenna, or the like. All 
ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors are to be avoided. Even 


volatile ſalts held to the noſe do miſchief, Vomits, for. 


the ſame reaſon, ought not to be given, nor any thing 


thar 


% 
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that may increaſe the motion of the blood towards wa 
head. 
In the ſerous apoplexy, the main are nearly the 


ſame, only the pulſe is not ſo ſtrong, the countenance is 
leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult. Bleeding i is 
not ſo neceſſary here as in the former cafe. It may 
however generally be performed once with ſafety and 
advantage, but ſhould: not be repeated. The patient 
ſhould be placed in the ſame poſture as directed above, 
and ſhould have bliſtering- plaſters applied, and receive 
opening clyſters in the ſame manner. Purges here are 
likewiſe neceſſary, and the patient may drink ſtrong 
balm-tea. If he be inclined to ſweat, it ought to be 
promoted by drinking ſmall wine - whey, or an infuſion 
of carduus benedictus. A plentiful ſweat kept up for 
We time has often uten off a ſerous _ 
PlexJ. 

When apopleRtic 8 proceed from opium, or 5 
other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, vomits 
are neceſſary. The patient is generally relieved as ſoon 
as he has berge the poiſon in this way. 


Perſons of an apopleQtic make, or thoſe who hank 
beak attacked by it, ought to uſe a very ſpare and ſlender 
diet, avoiding all ſtrong liquors, ſpiceries, and high- 
ſeaſoned food. They ought likewiſe to guard againſt 
all violent paſſions, and to avoid the extremes of heat 
and cold. The head ſhould be ſhaved, and daily waſh- 
ed with cold water. The feet ought to be kept warm, 
and never ſuffered to continue long wet. The body body 
muſt be kept open either by food or medicine, and a 
little blood may be let every ſpring and fall. Exerciſe 
ſhould by no means be neglected; but it ought to be 
taken in moderation. Nothing has a more happy effe& 
in preventing an apoplexy than perpetual iſſues or ſe- 
tons; great care however mult taken not to ſuffer them 
to dry up, without opening others in their ſtead. 
ApopleQtic perſons ought never to go to reſt with a full 
ſtomach, or to lie with their IA lou, or wear Ns 
* too tight about their necks. | | 
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CHAP. Tin. 


or _COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 
ATE CTIONS OF THE sTOM ACR 
. AND BowWETs. 


E « © not here mean to treat of idle aſtriivti 
of the bowels which are the ſymptoms of diſ- 
a: as of the cholic, the iliac paſſion, &c. bat only to 
take notice of that infrequeticy of ſtools which ſome- 
times happens, and which in me Particular conſtitu- 
tions may occaſion diſeaſes. | 


© Coftiveneſs may proceed from drinking rough red 
wines, or other aſtringent liquors; too much exerciſe, 
eſpecially on horſeback. It may likewife proceed from 
à long uſe of cold inſipid food, which does not ſufficient- 
"by ſtimulate the inteſtines. Sometimes it is owing to 
the bile not deſcending to the inteſtines, as in the faun- 
dice; and at other times it proceeds from diſeaſes of 
the inteſtines themſelves, as a palſy, ſpaſms, Wer perd tu- 
mours, a cold dry ſtate of the inteſtines, ke. 


Exceſſive coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of the 

Dead, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels. It is peculiarly hurtful” to hypochondriac and 
hyſteric perſons, as 1t generates wind and other grievous 
ſymptoms. Some people however can bear coftiveneſs 
to 4 great degree. IL know perſons who enjoy pretty 
good health, yer do not'go to ſtool above once a-week, 
. and others not above once a-fortnight. Indeed I have 
heard of fome who do not go above once a-month. 


Perſons who are generally coſtive ſhould live upon 
2 maiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or boiled 
apples, pears, ſtewed prunes, Tallins, gruels with cur- 
. rafits, butter, honey, ſugar, and ſuch like. Broths, 
with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot- herbs, are Uke. 
wiſe 25 n or that anch! is made of a 
3 mixture 
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-mixtute of wheat and rye together, ought to be eaten. 
No perſon troubled with coltiveteſs ſhould eat white 
bread alone, eſpectally that which is made of fine flour. 
The beſt bread for keeping the body foluble is what in 


ſome parts of England they call n. It is made of 
a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to 
thoſe aceuſtomed to irt. 


Coſtivetteſs is increaſed by keeping che body 0 


warm, and by every thing that promotes the perſpira- 
tion; às wearing flannel, lying too bis n, &c. 
intenſe thought, and a ſedentary life, are lie wiſe hurt- 
ful. All the ſectetlons and excretions are promoted 
moderate exerciſe without doors, and by a gay, cheerfu 
ſprightly temper of mine. 
The drink ſhould be of an opening quality, All 
ardent fpirits; auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, 
claret, &c. oyght to be avoided. Malt-liquor that is 
fine, and of a moderate (trength, is very proper. Butter- 


milk, whey; and other ' watety liquors, are likewiſe 


proper, and may be drank in turns, as the-patient's in- 
Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought; if 
poſſible, to r it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of 


_ medicines for that purpoſè is attended with many in- 


conveniencies, and often with bad conſequences*. I 


never 


⸗Tbe learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who are troubled 


with coftiveneſs to uſe animal oils, as freſh butter, cream, marrow, 
fat broths, eſpecially thoſe made of internal parts of animals, as the 
liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewiſe recommends the expreſſed 
oils of mild Vegetables, as olives, almonds, paſtaches, and the fruits 


themſelves; all oily and mild fruits, as figs ; decoctions of tmealy 


vegetables; theſe lubricate the inteſtines; ſome ſaponaceous ſub- 


and water, unrefined ſugar, &c. . 85 
The Doctor obferves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances are proper for 
ns of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to aſtriction 

of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when ſtronger medicinal 
ſubſtances are ſometimes ineffectual; but that ſuch lenmye diet hurts 


ſtances which ſtimulate gently, as honey, hydromel, or boiled honey 


thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and lax.- He likewiſe obſerves, that all 


watery ſubſtances are lenitive, and that Even common water, whey, 
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380 WANT OF APPETITE. 

never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 

cine for W the body open, who could leave it off. 
In time the cuſtom becomes neceſſary, and generally 
ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, A f 
Joſs of appetite, waſting of the ſtrength, and death. 
When the body cannot be kept open without medi- 
cine, we would recommend gentle doſes. of rhubarb to 

be taken twice or thrice a-week. This is not near fo 

injurious to the ſtomach as 'aloes, jalap, or the other 

draſtic purgatiyes ſo much in uſe. Intuſions of ſenna . 

and manna may likewiſe be taken, or half an ounce of 

ſoluble tartar diflolved in water-gruel. About the ſize 

of a nutmeg. of lenitive electuary taken twice or thrice 

a-day generally anſwers the purpoſe very well. 

Fx 


WANT OF APPETITE, 


* 


This may proceed from a foul ſtomach; indigeſtion; 
the want of free air and exerciſe; grief; fear; anxiety; 
or any of the depreſſing paſſions; exceſſive heat; the 

uſe of ſtrong broths, fat meats, or any- thing that palls 
the appetite, or is hard of digeſtion; the immoderate 
uſe of ſtrong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. _ 

The patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice of an 

open dry air; to take exerciſe daily on horſeback or in 
a carriage; to riſe betimes; and to avoid all intenſe 
thought. He ſhould uſe a diet of eaſy digeſtion; and 
ſhould avoid exceſſive heat and great fatigue. _ 


If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or 
any other part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be 
changed. If nauſea and reachings ſhew that the ſtomach 
is loaded with crudities, a vomit will be of ſervice. 
After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, or of any of 


ſour. milk, and batter milk have that effe&;---That new milk, 
eſpecially aſſes milk, ſtimulates ftill more when it ſours on the 
ſtomach; and that whey turned ſour will purge ſtrongly ;--- That. 
moſt garden fruits are likewiſe laxative; and that ſome of them, as 
grapes, will throw ſuch as take them immoderately into a cholera 
mor bus, ot incurable diarrhoea, | | \ | 
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OF THE HEART-BURN. 38%: 
the bitter purging "ſalts, may be taken. The patient 
ought — >. ſome of the ſtomachic bitter. infuſed 
in wine. Though gentle evacuations be neceſſary, yet 

ſtrong purges and vomits are to be avoided, as they 
weaken the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. | 
Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt 
caſes of indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want 
of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it may 
be kd Uri twice or thrice a-day in a glaſs of wine and 

water. It may likewiſe be mixed with the tinQture of 
the bark, one drachm of the former to an ounte of the 
latter, and two tea -· ſpoonfuls of it taken in wine or water, 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are 
generally of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. The ſalt 
water has likewiſe good effects; but it muſt not be uſed 
too freely. The waters of Harrowgate, Scarborough, 
Moffat, and moſt other Spas in Britain, may be uſed 
with advantage. We would adviſe all who are afflicted 
with indigeſtion and want of appetite, to repair to 


theſe places of public rendezvous. The very change of i 


air, and the cheerful company, will be of ſervice; not 
to mention the exerciſe, diſſipation, amuſements, &c. 


OF THE HEART-BURN. | 
What is commonly called the heart. burm, is not a 
_ diſeaſe of that organ, but an uneaſy ſenſation of heat or 
acrimony about the pit of the ſtomach, which is ſome- 
times attended with anxiety, nauſea, and vomiting. ' 

It may proceed from debility of the ſtomach, in- 
digeſtion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the ſtomach, 
&c. Perſons who are liable” to this complaint ought to 
avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or greaſy aliments, and 
ſhould never uſe violent-exerciſe ſoon after a plentiful 
meal. I know many perſons who never fail tohave the 
heart - burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they 
| hare drank ale, wine, or any fermented liquor; but 
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382 QF/ THE HEART. BURN. 
are never troubled with it when they have drank rum 
or brandy and water without any ſugar or acid. | 
When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the 
ſtomach, or indigeſtion, the patient ought to take a 
_ doſe or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may uſe infu- 
Gons of the Peruvian bark, or any other of the ſtoma- 
chic bitters, in wine or brandy. | Exerciſe/in the open | 
air will likewiſe be of uſe, ATTY: ing fa. ad 5 
motes digeſtion. 8 
When bilious We 00 he beart bum, 0 8 
tea · ſpoonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of 
water, or à eup of tea, will generally give eaſe. If it 
proceeds from the uſe of greaſy aliments, a drachm of 
brandy or rum may be taken. _ 
If acidity or ſourneſs of the ſtomach — he 
heart-burn, abſorbents are the pr medicines. - 
this caſe an ounce of powdered „ half an ounce of 
fine ſugar, and a quarter of an ounce. of: guw-arabje® 
may be mixed in an Engliſnh quart of water, and a tea» 
eupfut of it taken ag often as is necaſſary. Such as do 
not chuſe chalk may take a ten · ſpoonful of prepared 
oyſter-ſhells, or of the powder called erabs- eyes, in a 
glaſs of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But the 
fafeſt and beſt abſorbent is magnęſia alba. This not only 
acts as an abſorbent, but likewiſe as a purgative; where- 
as chalk and other abſorbents of that kind, are apt to 
lie in the inteſtines, and occaſion obſtructions. This 
powder is ngt-diſagreeable, and ma M taken in a'cup 
of tea, or @ glaſs of mint-water, A large tea. ſpoonful 
is the uſpal doſe; but it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occaſion,” Theſe things are now | 
= generally made up into lozenges for the conyeniency 
Ff being carried in the pocket, and taken at pleaſure. . 
3H IH wind be the cauſe of this complaint, the moſt 
proper medicines are thoſe called carminatives; as anni- 
ſeeds, juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, cardamom 
- ſeeds, &c. Ibeſe may either be chewed, or infuſed in 
wine, brandy, or other ſpirits. One of the ſafeſt medi- 
Sings of this 158 is Nn made by infuſing an 


Ounce 


1 


— 
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ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the 
lefſer cardamom. ſeeds, in an Engliſh pint of brandy. - 


After this has. digeſted for. two or three days, it oughit 


added to it. It mult ſtand to digeſt à ſecond time till 


the ſugar be diſſalyed. & table · ponful of it may be 
taken occaſionally for a doſe. Fee, 


1. 4 - % 


I have frequently known the heart-burn.cured, par- 
- ticularly in pregnant women, by chewing green tea. 
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nervous kind are the moſt complicated and diffi- 
cult to cure. A volume would not be ſufficient to point 
out their various 
every diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in two different 


perſons, or even in the ſame perſon at different time. 
Proteus · like, they are continually changing ſhape; ana 
upon every freſh attack, the patient thinks he feels 
ſymptoms which he never experienced e Nor do 


they only the body; the mind likewiſe ſuffers, 
and is often therefore rendered extremely weak and 
peeviſh. The low ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy; and 
fickleneſs of temper, which generally attend nervous 
_ diſorders, induce many to believe that they are entirely 


diſeaſes of the mind; but this change of temper is rather F 


2 conſequence, than the cauſe of nervous. diſeaſes. 


CAUSES.——Every thing that tends fo relax vr 
_ veaken the body, diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes, as in- 
dolence, exceſlive venery, drinking too much tea, or 
ing, 


purging, 


other weak watery liquors warm, frequent 


eV NI N 35 1 18 "Ra Py % mr NIST Ih | 
F all diſeafes incident to mankind, thoſe of the © . 


appearances. They imitate almoſt 
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purging, vomiting, &. Whatever hurts the digeſtion, or 
prevents the proper aſſimilation of the food, has likewiſe 
this effect; as long faſting, exceſs in eating or drinking, 


- the uſe of windy, crude, or unwholeſome aliments, an 
N e l 8 poſture of the body, &c. 


Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe a pl. 
cation to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons are entirel 
free from them. Nor is this at all to be wondered at; 
intenſe thinking not only preys upon the ſpirits, but 
prevents the m_ from taking proper exerciſe, by 
which means the digeſtion is impaired, the nouriſhment 
prevented, the ſolids relaxed, and the whole maſs of 
humours vitiated. Grief and diſappointment likewiſe 
produce the ſame effects. I have known more nervous 
patients. who dated the commencement of their diforders 

from the loſs of a huſband, à favourite child, or from 
ſome diſappointment in life, than from any other cauſe. 
In a word, whatever weakens the body, or depreſſes the 
ſpirits, may occaſion nervous diſorders, as unwholeſome 
Air, want of ſleep, great fatigue, eee W 
ions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYNMPTOMS.—-We ſhall only mention ſome of: the 
moſt general ſymptoms. of theſe diforders, as it would 
be both an uſcleſs and an endleſs taſk-to enumerate the 
whole. They generally begin with windy inflations 
or diſtentions of the ſtomach and inteſtines; the appetite 
and digeſtion are uſually bad; yet ſometimes there is 
an uncommon craving for food, and a quick digeſtion. 

The food often turns ſour on the ſtomach; and the 
patient is troubled with vomiting of clear water, tough 
phlegm, or a blackiſh-coloured liquor reſembling 5 : 
grounds of coffee. Excruciating pains are often felt 
about the navel, attended with a rumbling or murmur- 
ing noiſe in the bowels. The body is ſometimes looſe, 
but more commonly bound, which occaſions. a retention 
of wind and great uneaſineſs. 3 


The urine is ſometimes in ſmall quantity, v4 other 
times very copious” and quite clear. There is a great 
Annen of the breaſt, with * of breathing; 


2 x0; | | violent 
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violent palpitations of the heart; ſudden fluſhings of 
heat in various parts of the body; at other times a ſenſe 
of cold, as if water were poured on them; flying pains 
in the arms and limbs; pains in the back and belly, 
reſembling thoſe occaſioned by gravel; the pulſe very 
variable, ſometimes uncommonly ſlow, and at other 
times very quick; yawning, the hiccup, frequent figh- - 
ing, and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, as if from a ball or 
lump in the throat; alternate fits of crying and con- 
vulſive laughing; the fleep is. unſound and ſeldom re- 
freſhing; and the patient is often troubled with the 
night- mare. CPC 

As the diſeaſe increaſes, the patient is moleſted with 
head-achs, cramps, and fixed pains in various parts of 
the body; the eyes are clouded, and often affected with 
pain and dryneſs; there is a noiſe in the ears, and often 
a dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, the whole animal fune- 
tions are impaired. The mind is diſturbed on the moſt. 
trivial occaſions, and is hurried into the molt peryerſe 
commotions, inquietudes, terror, {adneſs, anger, diffi- 
dence, &c. The patient is apt to entertain wild imagi- 
nations and extravagant fancies ; the memory becomes 
weak, and the judgment fails. 

Nothing is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than a 
conſtant dread of death. This renders thoſe unhappy; 
perſons who labour under it peeviſh, fickle, impatient, 
and apt to run from one phyſician to another; which is 


one reaſon 70 4 they ſeldom. reap any benefit from mm f 


dicine, as they have not ſufficient reſolution to perſiſt in. 
any one courſe till it has time to produce its proper. 
effects. They are likewiſe: apt to imagine that the, 
labour under diſeaſes from which they are quite free, 


and are very angry if any, one attempts. to ſet them 


E. 
= 


right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous notions. 
REGIMEN.——Perſons afflicted with gervous dif- 
eaſes ought never to faſt long.  Their-food” ſhould-be 
ſolid and nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſtion. Fat meats 
and heavy ſauces are hurtful. All excels ſhould be 

carefully avoided. - They ought never to eat more at 
„ E/ No 


4 
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a time than they can eaſily digeſt; but if they feel them- 
ſelves weak and faint between meals, they ought to eat 
a bit of bread, and drink a glaſs of wine. Heavy fup- 
pers are to be avoided. N wine in exceſs enfeebles 
the body, and impairs the faculties of the mind, yet 
taken in moderation, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and 
promotes digeſtion. Wine and water is a very proper 
drink at meals; but if wine ſours on the Ran or the 
patient is much troubled with wind, brandy and water 
will anſwer better. Every thing that is windy or hard 
of digeſtion muſt be avoided. All weak and warm 
liquors are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, &c. People 
may find a temporary relief in the uſe of theſe, but 
they always increaſe the malady, as they weaken the 
ſtomach and hurt digeſtion. Above all things drams 
are to be avoided. Whatever immediate ak the pa- 
tient may feel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits, they are 
ſure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain poĩſon 
at laſt. Theſe cautions are the more neceffary, as moſt. 
nervous people are peculiarly fond of tea and ardent 
ſpirits ; to the uſe of which many of them fall victims. 
_ Exerciſe in nervous diſorders is ſuperior to all medi- 
cines. Riding on horſeback is generally eſteemed tie 
beſt, as it gives motion. to the whole body, without 
fariguing it. I have known fome patients however, with 
whom walking agreed better, and others who were moſt 
benefited by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to 
uſe that which he finds moſt beneficial. Long ſea voyages 
have an excellent effect; and to thoſe who have fuffi- 
cient reſolution, we would by all means recommend this 
courſe. Even change of place, and the fight of new 
objects, by diverting the mind, have a great tendency 
to remove theſe complaints. For this reaſon a long 
journey, or a voyage, is of much more advantage than 
riding ſhort journeys near home. FE 5 
A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invi- 
gorates the whole body. Few things tend more to 
relax and enervate than hot air, eſpecially that which is 
rendered ſo by great fires, or ſtoves in ſmall 9 | 
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But vi the ſtomach or bowels are weak, the body 
* ought to 1 well guarded againſt cold, eſpecially in 


Winter, by wearing a thin flannel waiſtcoat next the 


{kin. This. will keep up an equal perſpiration, and de- 
fend the alMentary canal from many impreſſions to 
which it Would otherwiſe be ſubject, upon every ſudden 
change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the body 
frequently with a fleſh-bruſh, or a coarſe linen cloth, 1s 
hkewiſe beneficial, as it promotes the circulation, per- 
ſpiration, & e. Perſons who have weak nerves ought to 
= — and take exerciſe before breakfaſt, as lying 
| a-bed cannot fail to relax the ſolids. They 

= — ere to be diverted, and to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful. as poſſible. There is not any thing which 
| hurts the nervous ſyſtem, or weakens. "the . og 
powers, more than fear, grief, or anxiety. | 

MEDICINES.——Though nervous ſes are ſel. F 
dom radically cured, yet their ſymptoms may ſom 
be alleviated, and the patient's life rendered at og | 
more comfortable by proper medicines. 


When the patient is coſtive, he ought to 165 a Eule ja 


rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and ſhould 
never ſuffer his body to be long ns All ſtrong and 
violent purgatives are however to be avoided, as aloes, 
jalap, &c. I have generally ſeen an infuſion of 2 
and rhubarb in brandy anſwer very well. This may 
be made of any ſtrength, and taken in fuch quantity as 
the patient finds neceſſary. When digeſtion is bad, or 
the ſtomach relaxed ad, weak, the — infuſion 
of Peruvian bark 'and — bitters 6 
advantage: Mk. a "Wi 
Take of Arias? r "pe n. 9 te, gentian- root, 

orange-peel, and coriander- ſesd, half an ounce; 
let theſs i ingredients be albbruiſet Ma mortar, and in- 
fuſed in a bottle of bragdy.ot whilkey, for the ſpace of 
five or fix days. table-ſpoonful of the {rained 
liquor may be taken in half a glaſs of water, an hour 


before ne, dinner, and ſupper. . 
| Ee 1 | 
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Few things tend more to ſtfengthe "nervous 
ſyſtem than cold bathing. - This practice, it dulppermn nes 
ed in, will produce very extraordinary bur” 
when the liver or other vi/cera are obſtrutgdorother® 

wiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper. Ab therefore 
to be uſed with very great caution. The _ 7 
ſeaſons for it are ſummer and autumn. Twill de 
ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons of a ſpare habit, to go 
into the cold bath three or four times a- week. If the 
patient be weakened by it, or feels chilly for a "Oy 

'- nime after coming out, it is improper. | 


In patients afflicted with wind, I have always obſerved 
the greateſt benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may 
be taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 

drops, twice or thrice a-day in a Hts of water. This 
both expels wind, 91744. a the ny and pro 
motes digeſtion. - | 
Oppiates are generally extolled i in theſe milludicr; ; but 
as they only palliate the ſymptoms, and generally Aster 
9 Wards increaſe the diſeaſe, we would adviſe people to be 
1M extremely ſparing in the uſe of them, leſt habit render 
WT them at laſt abſolutely neceſſary. 
It would be an eaſy matter to enumerate many md. 
cines which have been extolled for relieving nervous 
diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a thorough cure 
muſt expect it from regimen alone; we ſhall therefore 
omit mentioning more medicines, and again recom- 
mend the ſtricteſt attentid to vizT, Ain, RXEKCISE, 


3 g- 3 


Melancholy is ſtate of. 8 or 5 of 
mind which renders people incapable of enjoying the 
- pleaſures, or performing the duties of life. It is a 
degree of inſanity, and often terminates in- abſolute 


madneſs. 
CAUSES.— lt may bibel from an hereditary 
* ; intenſe 1 * where che 


„ AN CH OL v. EE == 
7 is long occupied one object; violent paſſions or 
* affections love, fear, joy, grief, over- 
"wecening ee. It may alſo be occaſioned 
"by excelive c or ſtupefactive poiſons; a 
ſedentaryalife; be ſuppreſſion of cuſtoma 
evacuatiensz ; acute feve or other diſeaſes. Violent 
anger will change 6 ancholy into madneſs; and ex- 
ceſſive cold, Apeefally of the lower extremities. will 
force the blood into the brain, and produce all the 
ſymptoms of madneſs. It may likewiſe proceed from the 
uſe of aliment that is hard of digeſtion, or which can- 
not be eaſily aſſimilated; from a callous ſtate of the in- 
teguments of the brain, or a dryneſs of the brain itſelf. 
To all which we may add gloomy or miſtaken Notions 
of religion. * 

SVYMPT OMS.——When peiſons begin to be melan- 
choly, they are timorous; watchful; fond of ſolitude; 
fretful; captious and inquiſitive; ſolicitous about trifles; _ 
ſometimes niggardly, and at other times prodigal. 
The body is generally bound; the urine thin, and ing 
ſmall quantity; the ſtomach and bowels jnflated with 
wind; the complexion pale; the pulſe flow and weak.” 
The functions of the mind are alſo greatly perverted, 
in ſo much that the patient oſten i imagines himſelf dead, 
or changed into ſome other animal. Some have-. 
imagined their bodies were made of glaſs, or other brittle” 
ſubſtances, and were afraid to move, leſt they ſhould de 
broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this caſg, 
unleſs carefully watched, is pt to put an end to W 
own miſerable life. Te "= "Ie 


When the diſeaſe is qo WPObſtrution of 
cultomaey evacuations Y οοediſorder, it is 
eaſier cured than when it pre m affections of 
the mind, or any hereditary taint. AMilcharpe of blood 
from the 'noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions; the bleeding 
piles, or the menſes, fometimes carry off this diſeaſe. ' 8 
REGIMEN.——The diet ſhould conſiſt chiefly: bf 
vegetables of a cooling and opening quality, Animal 


Toh * ſalted or ee or fieſh, ought 


to 
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| to be ayoide All kinds of (hw ha are © bad. AE * 
prepared withonions, ne. any thing that generates 
thick blood, ate likewiſe improper All kind of rh 
that are wholelome may be *eaten with Advantage. 
Boerhaave giyes an inſtance M ‚ -e / eie 
uſe of whey, water, and garde e ter 
having evacuated a great quam g black-oloured' 
matter. _ I 
Strong liquors of every kind ought to be Fi. ax 
poiſon, The moſt proper drink is water, whey, or very 
imall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If honey 
agrees with the patient, it may be eaten freely, or his 
drink may be ſweetened with it. Infuſions of balm- 
leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the 
Bowers of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, 2 
themſelves, or ſweetened with honey, as the patient ſha 


chuſe. 


The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diflolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes the 
perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every kind: 
of madneſs is attended with a diminiſhed perſpiration 3 
all means ought therefore to be uſed to promote that 
neceſſary and falutary diſcharge. Nothing can have a 
more direct tendency to inereaſe the diſeaſe than con- 
| fining the patient to a cloſe apartment. Were he forced 
to ride or walk a certain wer of miles every day, 
would tend "i eatly to lleviate his diforder; but it 

ill 


would have ſtill a bet(@Meffc&, if he were obliged to 
labour a piegg of rout, By digging, hoeing, plant-, 
ing, ſowing, © E the body and mind would be 
exereiſed. A I ra voyage, eſpecially 
towards a warme with agreeable companions, 
has often very happy ek Reck. A plan of this kind, with 


à ſtrict attention to diet, is a much more rational method 
of cure, than confining the patient within doors and 
plying him with medicines. | 
| MEDICINE. ——In the cure of this diſeaſe particular 
attention 0} bet N to the mind. When the patient 
N 
3 0 * 
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is in {low ſtate, his mind ought to be ſoothed and 
verted Pich variety g amuſements, as entertaining 
ories, Paltimes, muſich 

the met öf cuting 


c. This ſeems to have been 
1 elancholy among the Jews, as 
we learn from the ſtory of King Saul; and indeed it is 
à very rational one. Nothing can remove diſeaſes of the 1 
mind fo effectually as applications to the mind itſelf, the 
moſt efficacious of which is muſic. The patient's 
company ought likewiſe to confiſt of fuch perſons as are 
agreeable to him. People in this ſtate are apt to con- 
ceive unaccountable averfions againſt particular perſons ;z 
and the very fight of ſuch perſons is fufficient to diſtract 
their minds, and throw them into the utmoſt perturbation. 
When the patient is high, evacuations are neceſlary.. 
In this cafe he muſt be bled, and have his body kept open, 
by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream of tar- 
tar, or the ſoluble tartar. TI have ſeen the laſt have very 
happy effects. It may be taken in the doſe of half an 
ounce, diffolyed in water-gruel, every day, for 9 5 
weeks, or even for months, if neceſſary. More or leis | 
may be given according as it operates. Vomits have 
likewiſe a good effect; but they muſt be pretty ſtrong, 
otherwiſe they will not operate. . 
Whatever increaſes. the evacuation of urine or 
promotes perſpiration, has a tendency to remove this 
diſeaſe. theſe ſecretions may be promoted by the 
uſe of nitre and vinegar. Half a drachm of puritied 
nitre may be giyen three or four times a-day I A 
manner that is moſt agreeable to the patient; and aw 


ounce and à half of diſtilled vinega may be daily 
mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker Teems to thi 


vinegar the belt medremeyghat F he given in this 
diſeaſe. e n en 
Camphire and muſk have likewiſe been uſed in this 
caſe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of cam- 
phire may be rubbed in a mortar with half a drachm of 
nitre, and taken twice a-day, or oftner, if the ſtomach __ 
MH + will bear it. If it will not fit upon the ſtomach i he 
| form, it may be made' into pills with'gum afa 
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RKRuſſian caſtor, and taken in the quantity Nene 


ed. If muſk is to be e made a ſcrup lie went 


five grains of it may be made to a bolus with a little 
honey or common ſyrup, and taken twio 


day. We do not mean that all theſe medien 
be adminiſtered at once; but which ever of them i 


given, muſt be . in, and where one fails 
| another may be tri 


Ax it is very difficult to induce patients in this diſeaſe 
to take medicines, we ſhall mention a few outward ap- | 
plications, which ſometimes do good; the principal of 
 . thele are Iſſues, ſetons, and warm bathing,  -Iflues may 

de made in any part of the body, but they generally 
have the beſt effect near the ſpine. The diſcharge from 
theſe may be greatly promoted by drefling . with 
the mild bliſtering ointment, and keeping what are 
commonly called the orrice peaſe in them. The moſt 119 
proper place for a ſeton is between the ſhoulder-blades ; 


and it ought to be placed upwards and Or or 
N in the Og of the ue 


» . 
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The 7551 is a loſs or Aridi of ſenſe or motion, 
or of both, in one or more paxts of che body. Of all 
the affections called nervous, this is the mo ſuddenly 

ial. It is more or leſs dangerous, according to the 
importance of the part pc A palſy of the heart, 
lungs, or. any part neceflary to life, is mortal. When 
it affects the ſtomach, the inteſtines, or the bladder, it 
Is highly dangerbus. If the face be affected, the caſe 
is bad, as it Want e diſeaſe proceeds from the 

brain. When the Qed feels Fold, is inſenſible, 
or waſtes away, or 9 the judgment and memory 
begin to fail, there is ſmall hope of a cure. 


\, +. CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of * is any 
Ty thing that prevents the regular exertion of the nervous 
power upon any particular muſcle or part of the body 
The * and e cauſes are various, as 
A | 1 3 


S.- 


. 


opened by ſharp clyſters or purgative medicines. But, 


may be generous wine, muſtard, whey, or brandy and 


x 


trary courſe muſt be purſued. ' The diet muſt be warm 


_ ointment of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory. One of be 


_ perſons drink three or four cups of warm milk and water daily, 
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drunkenneſs; wounds of the brain, or ſpinal marrow; 

refſufe upon the brain or nerves; very cold or damp __ 
air; the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; ſudden - 
fear; want of exerciſe ; or whatever greatly relaxes i 
the ſyſtem, as drinking much tea“, or coffee, &c. The 
alſy may likewiſe proceed from wounds of the nerves 
hemſelves, from the poiſonous fumes of metals or 
minerals, as mercury, lead, arſen ic. 
treated in the ſame manner as the ſanguine apoplexy. 
The patient muſt be bled, bliſtered, and have his body 


in old age, or when the diſeaſe proceeds from relaxation 
or debility, which. is generally the caſe; a quite con- 


and invigorating, ſeaſoned with ſpicy and aromatic 
vegetables, as muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. The drinx 


water. Friction with the fleſh-bruſh, or a warm hand, 
18 pe proper, eſpecially on the parts affected. 
Bliſtering - plaſters may likewiſe be applied to the affected 
parts with advantage. When this cannot be done, they 
may be rubbed with the volatile liniment, or the nerve 


belt external applications is electricity. The ſhocks, 
or rather vibrations, \ſhould be received on the part 


e vi and they ought daily to be repeated for ſeveral 
Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of palſy, and 
ought frequently to be adminiſtered. Cephalie ſnuff, 
or any thing that makes the patient ſneeze, is likewiſe - 
of uſe, Some pretend to have found great benefit from 


* Many peaple imagine, that tes has no tendency to hurt the 
es and that drinking the ſame quantity of warm water would 
equally pernicious. - This however ſeems to be a miſtake Many 


without feeling any bad conſequences ;. yet the ſame quantity of tea 
will make their hands ſhake for twenty: four hours. That tea affe 
the nerves, is likewiſe evident from its preventing ſleep, occaſioning 


 giddinels, dimneſs of the ſight, ſickneſs, c. 


rubbing 


= not ſeem to be any way preferable to bliſtering. 
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- rubbing the parts affected with nettles ; but thi 


tongue is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth 


frequently with brandy and muſtard; or he may hold 


abit of ſugar in his mouth wet with the palſy-drops or 
compound ſpirits of lavender. The wild valerian-root 


b very proper medicine in this caſe. It may either 


be taken in an infuſion with ſage-leaves, or half a 


drachm of it in powder may be given in a glaſs of wine 


three times a-day. If the patient cannot uſe the 
 valerian, he may take of /al volatile olegſum, compound 
ſpirits of avedder, and tincture of caſtor, each half an 
ounce; mix theſe together, and take forty or fifty drops 
in a glaſs of wine three or four times a-day. A table- 
ſpoonful of muſtard- ſeed taken frequently is a very 
good medicine. The patient ought likewiſe to chew 
; — ginger, or other warm ſpiceries. 
Exerciſe is of the utmoſt importance in the 
| dur the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin; and; * 
ara thould remove gr 2 warmer climate. 


Or. THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING 
. SICENESS: 4,” 


» & 4 * 


* 


ilepſy is Waden deprivation of all the ſenſes, 
hom the patient falls ſuddenly down, and is affected 
with violent convulſive motions. Children, eſpecially | 
thoſe who are delicately brought up, are moſt ſubject to 
it. It more frequently attacks men than women, and is 
very difficult to curg, When the epilepfy attacks chil- 
dren, there is reaſollito hope .it may go off about the 
time of puberty. When it attacks any perſon atter 


twenty years of age, the cure is difficult; but when ' 


alter forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. If the fit 
continues only for a ſhort ſpace, and returns ſeldom, 
there is reaſon to hope; but if it continues long and re- 


WW turns frequently, the proſpect is bad. It iv avvery un. 


favourable”. 


: wb 


Y 


3 
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favourable: ſymptom when the 1 8 is ſeized with the 2 
FL 1 5 
CAUSES. ——The epilepſy is ſometimes heres, 4g 
It may likewiſe proceed from blows, bruiſes, or wounds 
on the head; à collection of water, blood, or ſerous 
humours in the brain: a polypus; tumours or concre- 
tions within the ſkull; exceſſive drinking; intenſe 
ſtudy; exceſs of venery; worms; teething; ſuppreſſion 
af cuſtomary evacuations; too great emptineſs or re- 
letion; violent paſſions or affections of the mind, as 
PEI bY y, &c.z hyſteric affections; contagion received · 
28 c body, as the infection of the mays ms 


ruf Ms. 1 epileptic fit is generally pre- 
ceded by unuſual wearineſs; pain of the head; dul- 
neſs; Sa z noiſe in the cars; dimneſs of fi nes. 
Peri g of the heart; diſturbed fleep Ic , 

reathing ; the bowels are inflated with vine” the 
urine is in great quantity, but thin; the complexion is 
pale; the extremities are cold; and the patient often. 
feels, as it were, a ſtream of cold air aſcending towards 
his head. 5 

In the fit, the options generally makes an unuſual 
noiſe ; his thumbs are drawn in towards the'palms f 
the hands; his eyes are diſtorted; he ſtarts, and foams 
at the mouth; his extremities. are bent or twiſted = 
various ways; he often diſcharges his ſeed, urine, and 
feces involuntarily; and is quite deſtitute of all ſenſe 
and reaſon. After the fit is over, his ſenſes gradually: 
retutn, and he complains af a kind of ſtupor, weart- 
nels, and pain of his head; but has ng remember 


what eee to him during the 1 8 
Ihe fits are ſometimes excit violent affeRtions' | 
of the mind, a RE of liquo l ceſſive heat, 8 
or the like. 
This diſeaſe, tom. the. difficulty of inveſtigating ity 


cauſes, and its ſtrangeſymptoms, was formerly attributed 
to the wrath of the gods, or the agency of evil ſpirits. 


In modern times it hay . "WY vgs po | im- g 


pu 


9 


15 


py 


TP 
puted to witcheraft or faſcination. It depends however 

as much upon natural cauſes as any other malady; any 

its cure may often be effected by perſiſting in the uſe o 


proper means. > ; 
REGIMEN. —- Eplleptic patients ought, if poſſible, 
- to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet ſhould be light 
but nouriſhing. They ought to drink nothing ſtrong, 
to avoid ſwine's fleſh, water fowl, and likewiſe al windy 
and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, &c. They ought 
to keep themſelves cheerful, carefully guarding againſt 
_ all violent paſſions, as anger, fear, e e joy, and the 
Exerciſe is likewiſe of great uſe; but the patient 

. muſt be careful to avoid all extremes either of Ret or 
cold, all dangerous ſituations, as ſtanding upon preci- | 
pices, riding, deep waters, and ſuch like. . 

- MEDICINE. ——The intentions of cure muſt vary 
according to the cauſe of the diſeaſe. If the patient be 
of a fanguine temperament, and there be reaſon to fear 
an obſtruction in the brain, bleeding and other evacua- 

tions will be e When the diſeaſe is occaſioned y 
by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations, theſe, if 
poſſible, muſt be reſtored; if this cannot be done, others 
may be ſubſlituted in their place. Iflues or ſetons in 

this caſe have often a very good effect. When there is 
reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe proceeds from worms, 
proper medicines muſt be uſed to kill, or carry off theſe - 
vermin. © When the, diſeaſe proceeds from teething, the 
body ſhould be kept open by emollient clyſters, the feet 
frequently bathed in warm, water, and, if the fits prove 
obſtinate, a bliſtering-plaſter may be put betwixt the 
ſhoulders. The ſamg method is to be followed, when 
. epileptic fits recep eruption of the ſmall-pox, or 

_ meaſles, '&c. I e dd 8 
When the diſeaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from a 
wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be ex- 
pected. When it is owing to a debility, or too great 
an irritability of the. nervous ſyſtem, ſuch-medieines as 
tend to brace and ſtrengthen the nerves may be uſed, as 


* 
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| the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or the anti-epileptic 


electuaries, recommended by Fuller and Mead“. 


The flowers of zinc have of late been highly extolled 
for the cure of the epilepſy. Though this medicine 
will not be found to anſwer the expectations which 
have been raiſed concerning it, yet in obſtinate epileptic 
caſes it deſerves a trial. The doſe is from one to three 
or four grains, which may be taken either in pills or a 
bolus, as the patient * The beſt method is to 
begin with a ſingle grain four or five times a · day, and 
gradually to increaſe the doſe as far as the patient can 
bear it. I have known this medicine, when duly per- 
ſiſted in, prove beneficial. | 5 
Muſk has ſometimes been found to ſucceed in the 
epilepſy. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the ſame 
quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made up into a 
bolus, and taken every night and morning. 


— 


Sometimes the epilepſy has been cured by elec. 


tricity... : | Ten We 

Convulſion- fits proceed from the ſame cauſes, and 
muſt be treated in the fame manner as the epilepſy. _ 

There is one particular ſpecies of convulſion-fits which 
commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's dance, 
wherein the patient is agitated with ſtrange motions - 
and geſticulations, which by the common people are 
generally, believed to be the effects of witchcraft. This 
diſeaſe may be cured by repeated bleedings and purges; 
and afterwards uſing the medicines preſcribed above for 
the epilepſy, viz. the Peruvian bark and ſnake-root, &c. 
Chalybeate waters are found to be beneficial in this- 
caſe. The cold bath js likewiſe of Asen ſervice, and 


ought never to be neglected when the patient can bear 
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OF: THE HICCUP. 


- The . is a ſpalmodic or convalive affection of 
che ſtomach and midriff, ariſing from "or cauſe that 
irritates their nervous fibres. . 


It may proceed from exceſs in eating or drinking; 
from a hurt of the ſtomach; poiſons; inflammations or 
feirrhous tumours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, 
midritf, or the reſt of the viſceru. In gangrenes, acute 
and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often the forerunner 
of death. 


When the hiecup proceeds from the uſo of ae 
that is flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught of 
generous wine, or a drachm of any ſpirituous liquor, 
will generally remove it. If poiſon be the cauſe, plenty 
of milk and oil muſt be drank, as has been formerly 
recommended. When it proceeds from an inflamma- 
tion of the ſtomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this 
caſe the cooling regimen ought to be ſtrictly obſerved, 
The patient muſt be bled, and take frequently a few 
drops of the fweet ſpirits of nitre in a cup of wine- 
whey. His ſtomach ſhould likewife be fomented with 
cloths dipped in warm water, or have bladders filled 
with warm milk and water applied to it. 


When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or mor- 
' tification, the Peruvian bark, with other antiſeptics, are 
the only medicines which have, a chance to ſucceed. 
When it is a primary diſeaſe, and proceeds from a foul 
' ſtomach, loaded either with a pituitous or a bilious 
humour, a gentle Wmit and purge, if the patient be 
able to bear them, will be of ſervice. If it ariſes from 
flatulencies, the carminative medicines directed for the 
heart - burn muſt be uſed. 
Wen the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe muſt 
de had to the moſt powerful aromatic and antiſpaſmodic 
medicines. The principal of theſe is muſk ; fifteen or 
"wy grains of which may be made into a bolus; and 
e 


* 
9 
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repeated occaſionally. Opiates are likewiſe of ſervice; 
but they muſt be uſed with caution. A bit of ſugar 
dipped in compound ſpirits of lavender, or the volatile . 

aromatic tincture, may be taken frequently, External 
applications are ſometimes alſo beneficial; as the 
ſtomach plaſter, or a cataplaſm of the Venice treacle of 
the Edinburgh or London diſpenſatory, applied to the 
region of the ſtomach. =. 8 n 
L lately attended a patient who had almoſt a conſtant 

hiccup for above nine weeks. It was frequently ſtopped 
by the uſe of muſk, opium, wine, and other cordial and 
antiſpaſmodic medicines, but v f returned. Nothing 


howevex gave he patient ſo much eaſe as briſk ſmall- 
beer. di ing freely of this, the hiccup was often. 
kept off for s, which was more than could 


be done by the moſt Powerful medicines. The patient 
was at length feied with a vomiting of blood, which 
ſoon put an end to his life. Upon opening the body, 
a large ſcirxhous tumour was found near the pylorus or 
right orifice of the ſtoma pg. | 

| | | 


'CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


This diſeaſe often ſeizes people ſuddenly, is very 
dangerous, and requires immediate aſſiſtance. It is moſt 
incident to perſons in the decline of life, eſpecially the 
nervous, gouty, hyſteric, and hypochondriac. 5 
If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought 
to take ſome draughts of warm water, or weak ca» 
momile-tea, to cleanſe his ſtomach. After this, if he 
has been coſtive, a laxative clyſter may be given. He 
ought then to take laudanum. The beſt way of ad- 
miniſtering it is in a clyſter. Sixty or ſeventy drops of 
liquid laudanum may be given in a clyſter of warm 
water. This is much more certain than laudanum 
iven by the mouth, which is often vomited, and in 
ſome cafes increaſes the pain and ſpaſms. in the ſtomach. 
Ik the pain and cramps return with great violence, 
after the effects of the anodyne clyſter are over, another, 
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10 OF THE NIGHT-MARE. / 
with an equal or a larger quantity of opium, may be 
given; and every four or five hours a bolus, with ten 
or twelve grains of muſk, and half a drachm of the , 


blood ought to be let, unlefs 


of Venice treacle. 


— * 


—— 


N 


* 
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Venice treacle. ig e e ee 

In the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be fomented 
with cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled 
with warm milk and water, ſhould be conſtantly ap- 
plied to it. I have often ſeen theſe produce the moſt 
happy effects. The anodyne balſam may alſo be rubbed.. 
on the part affected; and an antihyſteric plaſter worn 


upon it for ſome time after the cramps are removed, to 


prevent their retun. 
In very violent and laſting pains 


+ 


tient forbids it. When the pa 
from a ſuppreſſion of the, menſet, bis 
If they be owing to the gout, recgurſe 
ſpirits, or ſome of the warm cordial waters. Bliſtering- 
plaſters ought likewiſe in this caſe to be applied to the.. 
ancles. I have often ſeen violent cramps and pains of 
the ſtomach removed by covering it with a large plaſter 


"OF THE NIGHTMARE. __. 


In this diſeaſe the patient, in time of ſleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreſſion or weight about his 
breaſt or ſtomach, which he can by no means ſhake öff. 
He groans, and ſometimes cries. out, though oftner he 
attempts to ſpeak in vain. Sometimes he imagines him- 


{elf engaged with an enemy, and in danger of being 
killed, attempts to run away, but finds he cannot, 


Sometimes he fancies himſelf in a houſe that is on fire, 
or that he is in danger of being drowned in a river. 
He often thinks he is falling over a precipice, and the 
dread of being daſhed te pieces ſuddenly awakes him. 
This diſorder has been ſuppoſed to proceed from too 
much blood: m a ſtagnation of blood in the brain, 


' lungs, &c. Bit is rather a nervous affeQion, and 
3 a... ariſes 
7 3 
Sh * 
8 4 
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ariſes "chiefly. from indigeſtion. Hence we find that 
perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſedentary lite, and 
live full, are moſt. commonly afflicted with the night- 
mare. Nothing tends more to produce it than heaã yx 
ſuppers, eſpecially when eaten late, or the patient goes 
to bed ſoon after. Wind is likewiſe 2 very frequent 
cauſe of this diſeaſe; for which reaſon thoſe who are 
allied with it ought to avoid all flatulent food. Deep 
thought, anxiety, or any thing that oppreſſes the min 
ought alſo to be avoided. 

As perſons afflicted with the Wü eee ALE 
moan, or make ſome noiſe in the fit, they ſhould be 
waked, or ſpoken to by ſuch as hear them, as the 
uneaſineſs generally goes off as ſoon as the patient is 


awake, Dr. Whytt ſays, he generally found a dram 


of brandy, _ at bed- time, prevent this diſeaſe. 

That however is à bad Ka and in time loſes 100 

effect. We would rather have the patient depend upon 

the uſe of food of eaſy di ſtion, cheerfulneſs, nr 

through the day, and a lig light ſupper taken early, than. to. 
8 


accuſtom himſelf to drams. lafs of pepper 


water will often promote digeſtion as much as 4 9 as. 
of brandy, and is much fafer. After a perſon of W 


digeſtion, however, has eaten flatulent food, a dram 
may be neceſſary ; in this caſe we would recommend it 
as the moſt proper medicine.. | en 
Perſons who are young, and full of blood, if troubled » 
with the night-mare, ought to take a Purge: wee 
and wa a ſpare te | 5 


OF s WO ONIN GS. 


K netbes or delicate 8 0 


People 
liable to f 
feldom dang} 


wholly negleſted, or "improperly treated, they” often : 


prove hurtful, and ſometimes fatal. 

+ The general cauſe of ſwoonings are, luden 3 
tion Crown cold to ena, ; e air that! is —_— "rn 
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ings or fainting fits. Theſe indeed are N 1 
when duly attended to; but When 
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of its proper ſpring or elaſticity; great fatigue; er. 


ceſſive weakneſs; loſs of blood; Jorg faſting; fear, 
grief, and other violent ne or Alections . vor 
mind. 

It is well TER chat perſons who have volat Joi 
expoſed to cold, often faint or fall into a ſwoon, upon 
coming into the houſe, eſpecially if they drink hot 


L liquor, or fit near a large fire. This might eaſily be 


prevented by people taking care not to go into a warm 
room immediately after they have been expoſed to the 


cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and not to eat 
or drink any thing hot, till the body has been gradually 
* into a warm temperature. 


When any one, in conſequence of neglecting theſe 
precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought immediately 
to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have ligatures 


applied above his knees and elbows, and to have his 


hands and face ſprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 


He ſhould likewiſe be made to ſmell to vinegar, and 


ſhould have a ſpoonful or two of water, if he can 


illow, with about a third part of vinegar mixed with 
IF poured into his mouth. If theſe ſhould not remove 

te complaint, it will be neceſſa he's bleed the en. 
And afterwards to give him a cl 


As air that is breathed fr ner loſes its elaſticity 


Wo or ſpring, it is no wonder if perſons who reſpire in 


it often fall into a ſwoon or fainting fit. They are in 
this caſe deprived of the very principle of life. Hence 
it is that fainting fits are ſo frequent in all crowded 

aſſemblies, eſpecially in hot ſeaſons. Such fits however 


muſt be conſidered as a kind of temporary death; and, 


to the weak and delicate, they ſometimes prove fatal. 


I bey ought therefore with the utmoſt care to be guard- 
end againſt. The method of doing this is obvious. Let 
aſſembly- rooms, and all other places of public reſort, 


be large and well ventilated; and let the weak and 
delicate avoid ſuch places, particularly in warm ſeaſons. 


A perſon who faints, in ſuch a ſituation, ought im- 


medialen to be carried into the open air; ; his temples 


ſhould 


- 
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ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or brandy, and 
volatile ſpirits or falts held to his noſe. ' He ſhould be 
laid upon his back with his head low, and have a little 
wine, or ſome other cordial, as ſoon as he is able to 
ſwallow it, poured into his mouth. If the perſon has 
been ſubject to hyſteric fits, caſtor or aſafœtida ſhould 
be applied to the noſe, or burnt feathers, horn, or lea- 
' When fainting-fits proceed from mere weakneſs or 
exhauſtion, which is often the caſe: after great fatigue, 
long faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the parient muſt 
be ſupported with generous cordials, as jellies, wines, 
ſpirituous liquogs, &c. 'Theſe however muſt be given 


at firſt in very ſmall quantities, and increaſed gradually 
as the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be 


allowed to lie quite ſtill and eaſy upon his back, with 
his head low, and ſhould have freſi air admitted into 
his chamber. His food ſhould conſiſt of nouriſhing 
broths, ſago-gruel with wine, new milk, and other things 
of a light and cordi al nature. Theſe things are to be 
given out of the fit. All that can be done in the fit is, 
to let him ſmell to a bottle of Hungary-water, eau de 

luce, or ſpirits of -hartſhorn, and to rub his temples with 
warm brandy, or to lay a compreſs: dipped in it to the 


: 


In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, * 5 
other violent paſſions or affections of the mind, the 


patient muſt be very cautiouſly managed. He ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain at reſt, and only made ſmell to 
ſome vinegar... After he is come to himſelf he may 
drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm tea, with ſome 
orange or lemon-peel in it. It will likewiſe be proper, 
if the fainting fits have been long and ſevere, to clean 
the bowels by throwing in an emollient clyſter. 5 
It is common in fainting fits, from whatever cauſe 
they proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice may 

be very proper in ſtrong perſons of a full habit; but in 
thoſe who are weak and delicate, or ſubject to nervous 
diſorders, it is dangerous. The proper method with 
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0 FLATULENCIES; OR WIND. 


ſuch people is, to expoſe them to the free air, and to 
uſe cordial and ſtimulating medicines, as volatile ſalts, 
Hungary-water, PAS, of SO tincture « caſtor, 
and the n | 


or FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 10 


All nervous patients, ben 1 are afflicted 
with wind or flatulencies in the ſtomach and bowels, | 
which ariſe chiefly from the want of tone or vigour in 
* theſe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as green peas, 
| beans, coleworts, cabbages, and ſuch like, may increaſe 
this complaint ; but ſtrong and healthy dead are ſel- 
2 troubled with wind, unleſs they either overload 
their ſtomachs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting 
_ Rate, and conſequently full of elaſtic air. While there- 
fore the matter of flatulence proceeds from our aliments, 
the cauſe which makes air ſeparate from them in ſuch 
quantity as to occaſion complaints, is almoſt always a 
fault of the bowels themſelves, which are too weak either 
to prevent the production of elaſtic air, or to W it 
after it is produced. 


J 0o relievd /this complaint, ſuch ins ah & 
be uſed as have a tendency to expel wind, and by 
\ Rrengthening the AY canal, to prevent its being 
produced there“. 


The liſt of Wed for expelling wind is very 


numerous; they often however Rare the expecta - 


tions of both the phyſician and his patient. The moſt 
celebrated among the claſs of carminatives are junip 

berries; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; the ſeeds of 
aniſe, caraway, and coriander; gum aafeetida and 
—_ the warm laters, . ms ſpirits, as 4 2 

' * 

= 3 nervous people find great benefit, from eating a dry 
biſcuit, eſpecially when the ſtomach is empty, I look upon this as 


one of the heſt carminative medicines; and would recommend it in 


all-complaints of the. __— ariſing from flatulence, indigeſtion,: 
＋ 5 | 


aromatic 


— 
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aromatic water, the tincture of — the vole 
aromatic ſpirit, zther, &c. | 


De. Whyte ſays, he found no-medicines more es- 
cious in expelling wind than zther and laudanum. He 


generally gave the laudanam in-a mixture with pepper- 


mint-water and tincture of 'caſtor, or ſweet ſpirits of 


nitre. Sometimes, in place of this, he gave opium in 


pills with aſafcetida. He obſerves that the good effects 


of opiates are equally conſpicuous, whether the flatulence 


be contained in che ſtomach or inteſtines; whereas 
thoſe warm medicines, commonly called car minati ust, 


do not often give immediate relief, except wheh . 
wind is in the ſtomach. 

With regard to zther, the Doctor ſays, he has often 
ſeen very good effects from it in flatulent complaints, 


where other medicines failed. The doſe is a tea-ſpoon- 


ful mixed with two table-ſpoonfuls of water*. In gouty 
caſes he obſerves, that æther, a.glaſs of French brandy, 


or of the aromatic water, or ginger; either taken in ſub- 
ſtance or infuſed in boiling water, -are wen the beſt 


medicines for expelling wind. 
When the caſe of flatulent patients is ſuch as ker 


it imp or to give them warm medicines inwardly, 
r recommends external applications, Whick 

are ſometimes. of advantage. Equal parts of the anti- 
hyſteric and ſtomach plaſter may be ſpread upon a piece 


the *Do 


of ſoft leather, of ſuch ſize as to cover the greater part 
of the belly. This ſhould be kept on for a conſiderable 
time, provided. the patient be able to bear it; if it 
ſhould give great uneaſineſs, it may be taken off, and 
the following liniment uſed in its ſtead : 


Take of Bates's anodyne balſam an 5 of the | 
expreſſed. oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two- 


drachms, - Let theſe Wgredicnta be mixed Pas 


bd bete may degli "with this 5 en de 


Ex to increaſe, the doſe gradually as the ſtomach can bear it. 
Ether is now given in conſiderably * doſas than it was in Dr. 
Wuyn⸗ s time. | 


and 
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ciſe to every part of the „ 
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and about a table · ſpoonful well rubbed on ;"he my 1 
bed. time. 
For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and awake. and con- 
ſequently for leſſening the production of flatulence, the 
Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, chaly- 


beates, and exerciſe. In flatulent eaſes, he thinks ſome 


nutmeg or ginger ſhould be added to the tincture of 
the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 
ſhould be joined with the filings of iron. : 


When windy complaints are attended with coltive- 
neſs; which is often the cafe, few things will be found 
to anſwer better than four or five of the r pills 


taken every night at bed- time: 


Take of aſafœtida two drachms; Mctotine love, 
ſaltof i iron, and powdered ginger, of each one drachm 3 
as much of the elixir proprietatit as wall be ſufficient to 
form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve 
or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm or 
two ſeruples of the Japonic confection, given every 
other evening, will have very good effects. 


In thoſe flatulent complaints which come on about 


the time the menſes ceaſe, repeated ſmall Wee often 


give more relief than any other remedy. 


With regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves, that tea, 
and likewiſe all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided; 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or rum is 
not only preferable to malt liquor, but in mor caſes alſo 
to wine. 


As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this ſub- 


je&, and as his-ſentiments upon it in a great meaſure 


agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to adopt them; 
and ſhalt only add to his obſervation, that exerciſe is in 
my opinion ſupenagto all medicine, both for prevent- 
ing the production and likewiſe for expelling of flatu- 
lencies. _ Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected 
from ſauntering about, or lolling in a carriage; but 
from labour, or ſuch active amuſements as give EXET= 
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All who have weak nerves are ſubject to low ſpirits 
in a greater or leſs degree. Generous diet, the cold 
bath, exerciſe, and amuſements, are the moſt likely 
means to remove this complaint. It is greatly incxeaſed 
by ſolitude and indulging gloomy ideas; but may often 
be relieved: by cheerful company and ſprightly amuſe- 
ments. 8 . „ 73 | 

When low ſpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ſtate 
of the ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the Peruvian | 
bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper, Steel 
joined with aromatics may likewiſe in this caſe be uſed” 
with advantage; but riding, and a proper diet, are moſt 
to be depended on. | 2. 3 


1 


When they ariſe from a foulneſs of the ſtomach and 
inteſt ines, or obſtruction in the hypochondriac viſcera, © 
aloetic purges will be proper, I have ſometimes known 
the Harrowgate ſulphur-water of ſervice in this caſe. 
When low ſpirits proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the * 
menſtrual or of the hæmorrhoidal flux, theſe evacua- 
tions may either be reſtored, or ſome others ſubſtituted 
in their place, as iſſues, ſetons, or the like. Dr. Whytt 
obſerves, that nothing has ſuch ſudden good effects in 
this caſe as Plee ding 5 TIN 

When low ſpirits have been brought on by long: con- 

tinued grief, anxiety, or other diſtreſs of mind, agreeable - 
company, variety of amuſements, and change of place, - 
eſpecially travelling into foreign countries, will afford 
the meer 8 
Perſons afflicted with low ſpiritz mould avoid all 
kinds of excels, eſpecially. of venery and ſtrong liquors. 
The moderate uſe of wine and other ſtrong liquors is 
by no means hurtful; but when taken to exceſs they - 
weaken the ſtomach, vitiate the humours, and 1 ; 
the ſpirits. This caution is the more neceſſary, as the 

ob N unfortunate 


9 


408 OF HYSTERIE. AFFECTIONS: / 
unfortunate and melancholy often fly to ſtrong liquors 


for relief, by which means 900 never fail to e 
their own deſtruction. _ 


OF HYST ERIC AFFECTIONS. 


Theſe likewiſe belong to the numerous tribe * ner · 
vaus diſeales, hic may be juſſly reckoned the reproach 
of medicine. Women of à delicate habit, whoſe 
ſtomach and inteſtines. are relaxed, and whoſe nervous 


ſyſtems is extremely ſenſible, are moſt ſubjedt to hyſterie 


complaints. In ſuch perſons a hylteric 5 as it is called, 
may be brought on by an irritation of the nerves: of the 

ſtomach or inteſtines, by wind, acrid humour, or the 
ke. A ſudden ſupprelion; of the menſer often gives. 
riſe to hyſteric fits, They may likewiſe be — by 
violent paſſions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, 


anger, or great diſappointments. 


Sometimes the hyſteric fits 8 a ſwoon or 


7 fainting fit, during which the patient lies as in a fleep, 


only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be perceived. 
At other times the patient is affected with catchings and 
itrong convulſions... The ſymptoms which precede 


= hyſteric fits are likewife'rarious in different perſons. 


3 the fits come on with coldneſs of the ex- 


_ tremities, yawning and ſtretching, lowneſs of ſpirits, 


oppreſſion and anxiety. At other times the approach 
of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if there were a 
_ ball at the lower part of the belly, which gradually 
riſes towards the flomach, where it occaſions inflation, N 
ſickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting ; afterwards it riſes 
into the gullet, and occaſions a degree of ſuffocation, 


125 to which quick breathing, palpitation of the heart, gid- 
- -dineſs of the head, dimneſs of the ſight, loſs of hearing, 
With vu motions of the extremities and other 


parts of the body, fucceed. The hyſteric paroxyſm is 
often introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
ſometimes it goes off by crying. Indeed there is not 


much difference between the n a crying « of an 


wgny hyſteric lady. 


Our ; 
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Our aim in the treatment of this diſcaſe muſt be to 

ſhorten the fit or paroxyſini'when preſent, and to preuent 

its return. The longer the fits continue, and the more 

frequently they return, the difeaſe becomes the more 

obſtinate. Their flrength Is increaſed by habit, and 

— — — 5 ſo great a relaxation of the ſyſtem, that f it is 
ty removed. 


It is ag during the Uĩterte fit or n 5 
to bleed the patient. In ſtrong perſons of à plethoric 
habit, and where the pulſe is fu Fall; this may be proper ; 
but in weak and delicate conſtitutions, or where the 
diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, or atifcs from mnani- 
tion, it is not ſafe. e beſt courfe in ſuck cafes is fo 
rouſe the patient by ſtrong ſmells, as burnt feathers, 
afafcetida, or fpirits of hartſhorn, held to the noſe. Hot 
bricks may alſo be e we to the ſoles of the feet, and 
the legs, ar tns, and be ſtrongly rubbed wich 
a warm cloth. But he beſt application is to put 5 
feet and legs into warm water. This is peculiarly prope | 
when the fits precede the flow of the menſes. In caſs A 
of coſtiveneſs, a laxative clyſter with aſafcetida will 1 
proper; and as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, two 
table · ſpoonfuls of a ſolution of afafcetida, or of fone , 
cordial julep, may be given®.” ©". vo 

The radical cure of this diſorder will be beſt artempt- 
ed at a time when the patient is moſt free from the fits. 
It will be greatly promoted by a proper attention to- 
diet. A milk and vegetable diet when duly perſiſted 
in, will often perfotm a cure. If however the patient 
has been accuſtomed to x more generous diet, it will not 
be ſafe to leave it off all at t once, but by 1 bg IRE 


9 When byſteri fits are PL” Goned by ſym (patty they may * 
cured by exciting an oppoſite paſſion. This is ſaid to have been che 
caſe of a- wikele ſchool of young ladies in Holland, who were all 
cured by being rold, that the firſt who was ſeized ſhould be burnt 
to death. But this method of cure, to my knowledge, will not 

always ſucceed, I would therefore advile, that young ladies who are 
ſabje& to hyſteric fits ſhould not be ſent to boarding ſchools, as tue 
diſeaſe may be caught by imitation. L have kuown maduels i itſelf 
E 4 op by Lhe h 
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moſt proper drink is water with a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirits. A cool dry air is the beſt. Cold bathing and 
every thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 

ſyſtem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, or 
whatever relaxes the body, is hurtful. It is of the 
greateſt importance to have the mind kept conſtantly 

ceaſy and cheerful, and, if poſſible, to have it always 
engaged in ſome agreeable and intereſting purſuit. 

_ The proper medicines are thoſe which ſtrengthen the 
alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, as the 
preparations of iron, the Peruvian bark, and other 

bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol, in a 
cup of the infuſion of the bark, may be taken twice or 

thrice a-day. The bark and iron may likewiſe be taken 
jr n ſubſtance, provided the ſtomach can bear them; but 
m they are generally given in too ſmall doſes to have any 
=— —effeQ. The chalybeate waters generally prove beneficial 
I. in this diſorger. | . rad 64 TV. . 

| If the ſtomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will be 

af uſe; but they ſhould not be too ſtrong, nor frequent- 
| ly repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the ſto- 
= mach. If there be a tendency to coſtiveneſs, it muſt be 
\. 2 removed either by diet, or by taking an opening pill as 
1 often as it ſhall be found nęceſſary. I 49 


10 Io leſſen the irritability of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſmodic 
. medicines will be of uſe. The belt antiſpaſmodic medi- 
= cines are muſk, opium, and caſtor, When opium 

lt... diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may either be applied ex- a 

ternally, or given in clyſters. It is often ſucceſsful in 

1. removing thoſe periodical head- achs to which 4 cop 
and hypochondriac patients are ſubject. Caſtor has in 
ſome caſes been found to procure ſleep where opium 
failed; for which reaſon Dr. Whytt adviſes, that they 
ſhould be joined together. He likewiſe recommends 
the-antihyſteric plaſter to be applied to the alulomenꝰ. 


* Though antiſpaſmodics and anodynes are univerſally recom- 
mended in this diſeaſe, yet all the extraordinary cures that I ever 
knew in hyſteric caſes, were performed by means of tonic and cor- 
roborating medicines. N : | | 


y Hyſteric 
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_- Uyſteric women are often afflicted with 3 inn 
various parts of the body, which. are moſt apt to ſeiae 
them in bed, or when aſleep. The moſt efficacious-. | 


medicines in this: caſe are opium, bliſtering-plaſters, and 
warm bathing or fomentations,.. When the cramp ot 
ſpaſm is very violent, opium is the remedy molt to be 
depended on. In, milder caſes, immerſing the feet and 
legs in warm water, or applying a bliſtering-plaſter to 
the part affected, will often be ſufficient to remove the 

complaint. In patients whoſe nerves are uncommonly 
delicate and ſenſible, it will be better to omit the bliſter- 
ing- plaſter, and to attempt the cure by pe muſk, 
camphire, and the warm bath... 

Cramps are often prevented or r cured by mph 
Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and ſomgtimes 
removed, by tight bandages; and when convulſions 
ariſe from a flatulent ene of the inteſtines, or 
from ſpaſms beginning in them, they may be often 
| leflened or cured by making a pretty ſtrong compreſſion 
upon the abdomen by means of a, broad belt. A roll of 
es held my hand is frequently uſed as a re- 

for cramps. Though this ſeems to owe its effect 
ce ly, to imagination; yet, as it ſometimes ſucceeds, it 
merits a trial“. When ſpaſms or convulſive motions 
ariſe from ſharp humgqurs in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
no laſting relief can be procured till theſe are either 


corrected or expelled. The Peruvian bark has ſome- 


times cured periodic convulſions wa other a 
| had failed. 


. OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. jt 


This diſeaſe generally attacks the indolent, the 6. 2 


rious, the unfortunate, and the ſtudious. It becomes 
daily more common in this country, owing, no doubt, 


to the increaſe of luxury and ſedentary employ ments. 75 


„Some perſons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great „ 
from ſmall bundles of roſemary tied -all * about * feet, 
ancles, and knees. | OL”, | 
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Which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in the 


| " 
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It has ſo near a reſemblance to the immediately preced- 
ig, that many authors conſider them as the ſame dif-- 
Kale, and treat them accordingly. / They require how- 


ever a very different regimen ; and the ſymptoms of the 


latter, though leſs violent, are more permanent than 
thoſe of the former. | | l 


* 


F 


Men of a melancholy temperament, whoſe minds are 


capable of great attention, and whoſe paſſions are not 


eaſily moved, are, in the advanced periods of life, moſt 


able to this diſeaſe. It is uſually brought on by long 
and ſerious attention to abſtruſe ſubjeQs, grief, the ſup- 


preſſion of cuſtomary evacuations, exceſs of 'venery, the 
repulſion. of cutaneous eruptions, Jong-continued eva- 
cuations, obſtructions in ſome of the viſcera, as the 
liver, ſpleen, &c. KT 2 i SL; N l 
Hypochondriac perſons. ought never to faſt long, and 
their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing. All aceſcent 


and 7 505 vegetables ate to be avoided. Fleſh meats 
t wit 


agree beſt with them, and their drink ſhould be old 
claret, or good madeira. Should theſe diſagree with 
the ſtomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it 
may be drank. J 85 n a * 
Cheerfulneſs and ſerenity of mind are by all means 

to be cultivated. Exerciſe of every kind is uſeful. The 
cold bath is likewiſe beneficial ; and, where it does not 
agree with the patient, frictions with the fleſh-bruth or 
a coarle cloth may be tried. If the patient has it in his' 
power, he ought to travel either by fea or land. A 

voyage or a long journey, eſpecially towards a warmer 
climate, will be of more ſervice than any medicine. 


The general intentions of cure, in this diſeaſe, are to 


_ ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote the 


ſecretions. Theſe intentions pill be beſt anſwered 'by 
the different preparations of iron and the Peruvian bark, 


4 


ſame manner as directed in the preceding diſeaſe.  _ 
If. the patient be coſtive, it will be neceſſary ro make 
uſe of ſome gentle opening medicine, as pills compoſed 


much 


of equal parts of  aloes, rhubarb, and alafcetida, wir as. 
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much of the elixir proprietatis as is neceſſary to form 
the ingredients into pills. Iwo, three, or four, of theſe 
may be taken as often as it ſhall be found needful, to 
keep the body gently open. Such as cannot bear the 
aſafcetida may ſubſtitute Spaniſh ſoap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glaſs may have good effects in 
this diſeaſe, yet all manner of exceſs is hurtful. Intenſe 
ſtudy, and every thing that depreſſes the ſpirits, are like - 
wile perniciou s.. yy 
Though the general ſymptoms and treatment of ner- 
vous diſorders were pointed out in the a Eg of this 

chapter; yet, for the benefit of the unbappy perſohs 
afflicted with thoſe obſtinate and complicated maladies, / 
I have treated ſeveral of their capital ſymptoms under 
diſtinct or ſeparate heads. Theſe however are not to 
be conſidered as different diſeaſes, but as various modi- 
fications of the ſame diſeaſe. They all | ariſe from the 
ſame general cauſes, and require nearly the ſame me- 
thod of treatment. There are many other ſymptoms 
that merit particular attention, which the nature of my 
plan will. not permit me to treat of at full length, F 
ſhall therefore omit them, altogether, and conclude this 


chapter with a few general remarks on the moſt obviaqunns 


means of preventing or avoiding nervous diſorders. ... 
In all perſons afflifted with nervous diſorders, there 
is a great delicacy and ſenſibility of the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, and an uncommon degree of weakneſs-of the 
organs of digeſtion. _ Theſe may be either natural or 
acquired. When owing to a defect in the conſtitution, 
they are hardly to be remoyed; but may be mitigated 
by proper care. When induced by diſeaſes, as long or 
repeated fevers, profuſe hazmorrhages, or the like, they 
prove alſo very obſtinate, and will yield only to a cgurſe 
N calculated to reſtore and invigorate the 
| It, | n 1 | | e 
But nervous affections ariſe more frequently from 
cauſes, which it is in a great meaſure in our own power 


to avoid, than from diſeaſes, or an original fault in the | 


conſtitution, . & . Exceſſive grief, intenſe ſtudy, im- 
ff | 8 proper 


* 
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4 OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS- 
proper diet, and negle& of exerciſe, are the greaf 


| fources of this extenſive claſs of diſeaſes: 
It has been already obſerved, that grief indulged 
deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion, depreſſes the ſpirits, 
and induces an univerſal relaxation and debility of the 
whole ſyſtem. Inſtances of this are daily to be ſeen. 
The loſs of a near relation, or any other misfortune'in 
life, is often ſufficient to occaſion the moſt complicated 
| ſeries of nervous ſymptoms. Such misfortunes indeed 
are not to be avoided, but ſurely their effects, by a 
vigorous and proper exertion of the mind, might be 
rendered leſs hurtful. For directions in this matter we 
muſt refer the reader to the article Gz1ze, in the chap- 
ter on the paſſions. xy Y 
be effects of intenſe ſtudy are pretty fimilar to thoſe 
occaſioned by grief. It preys upon the animal ſpirits, 
and deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion. To prevent 
theſe effects, ſtudions perſons ought, according to the 
Poet, 10 toy with their boobs“. They ſhould never ſtudy 
too long at à time; nor attend long to one particular 
ſubject, eſpecially if it be of a ferious nature. They 
ought likewiſe to be attentive to their poſture, and 
mould take care frequently to unbend their minds by 
mufic, diverſions, or going into agreeable company. 
With regard to diet, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that ner- 
vous difeaſes may be induced either by exceſs or inani- 
tion. Both of theſe extremes hurt digeſtion, and vitiate 
the humours. When Nature is oppreſſed with freſh loads 
of food, before the has had time to digeſt and affimi- 
late the former meal, her powers are weakened, and the 
veſſels are filled with crude humours. On the other 
hand, when the food is not ſufficiently nouriſhing, or is 
taken too ſeldom, the bowels are inflated with wind, 
and the humours, for want of regular freſh ſupplies of 
wholeſome chyle, are vitiated. Theſe extremes are 
therefore with equal care to be avoided. They both 
tend to induce a relaxation, and debility of the nervous 
ſyſtem, with all its dreadful train of conſequences. 


2 Armſtrong on Health. i 
5 But 


But the moſt general cauſe of nervous diforders is - 


#ndolence. The active and laborious are ſeldom troubled 
with them. They are reſerved for the children of eaſe 
and affluence, who generally feel their keeneſt force. 
All we ſhall fay to ſuch perſons is, that the means of 
prevention and cure are both in their own power. If 


the conſtitution. of human nature be ſuch, that man 


muſt either labour or ſuffer diſeaſes, ſurely no individual 
has any right to expect an exemption from the general 
rule, | . UE 
Thoſe however who are willing to take exerciſe, but 
whoſe occupations confine them to the houſe, and per- 
| haps to an unfavourable poſture, really deſerve our pity. 


We have in a former part of the book endeavoured to 


lay down rules for their condu@ ;' and ſhall. only add, 


that where theſe cannot be complied with, their place 


_ in ſome meaſure, be ſupplied by the uſe of bracing 
and ſtrengthening medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with 
other bitters; the ' preparations of ſteel; the elixir of 
vitriol, &c. : bs = N | 


n . 
RAP. XIV. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES.  _ 


XV E do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
VV ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of the 


various organs by which they are performed; but to 


point out ſome of the diſeaſes to which theſe organs are 


moſt liable, and to ſhew how they may be prevented or 


remediec. * 
FW 


No organ of the body is ſubje& to more diſeaſes than 
the Eye; nor is there any one of which the diſeaſes” 
/ | | are x 
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415 QF f THE ET. . 
are more difficult to cure. Though more ignorant 
perſons pretend to cure theſe than any other claſs of 
diſeaſes; yet à very ſuperficial acquaintance with the 
ſtructure of the eye, and the nature of viſion, will be 
ſufficient to convince any one of the danger of ruſting 
to them. Theſe diſeaſes often exceed the {kill of the 
molt learned phyſician; hence we may cafily infer the 
danger of trulting them to ignorant quacks, who, with- 
out all peradyenture, put out more eyes than they cure. 
But, though the diſeaſes of the eye can ſeldom be cured, 
they might often, by due care, be prevented; and, 
even where the ſight is totally loſt, many things might 
be done, which are generally neglected, to render the 
unhappy perſon both more uſeful to himſelf and to 

Ec. 3 WT 5 

_. The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous 
objects; keeping the head too long in a hanging poſture ; 
violent = chs; exceſſive venery; the long uſe of 
bitters ; the effluvia from acrid or volatile ſubſtances z 
various diſeaſes; as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. but, 
above all, from-night-watching, and candle-light ſtudies. 
Long faſting is likewiſe hurtful to the eyes, and frequent 

hears and colds are no leſs pernicious. The eyes are 
often hurt by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; 
as morning ſweats; ſweating of the feet; the menſes 
in women; and the bleeding piles in men. All kinds 
of exceſs are likewiſe hurtful to the ſight, particularly 
the immoderate uſe of ardent ſpirits and other ſtrong 

VV R „ 


It is pity thoſe who have the misfortune to be born blind, or 
who loſe their ſight when young, ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 
Ignorance, or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of economy. 

here are many employments of which blind perſons are very 
capable, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages, 
Ke. Nor are inftances wanting of perſons who have Ar. the 
higheſt pitch of learning, without having the leaſt idea of light. 
Witneſs the late famous Nicholas Sanderſon of Cambridge, and my 
worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blackloek of Edinburgh. The former 
was one of the firſt mathematicians of his age, and the latter, beſides 
being 2 good port and philoſopher, is maſter of all the learned 

languages, aud a very conſiderable adept in the liberal arts. 7 5 
| CEE | ; n 
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OF THE ET E. 417. 
In all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe attended 
with inflammation, the cool regimen ought to be ob- 
ſerved, The patient muſt abſtain. from all ſpirituous 
liquors. The ſmoke of tobacco, ſmoky rooms, the 
vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink 
may be water, whey, or ſmall beer; and the aliment 
muſt be light and of eaſy digeſtion... 
For preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and ſetons 
are of prime uſe. . Every perſon, whoſe eyes are tender, 
ought to have one or more of theſe in ſome part of 
the body. It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep the body 

gently open, and either to bleed or purge every ſpring 
and fall. All exceſs and night ſtudies are to be avoid- 
ed. Such as do not chuſe a ſeton or an iſſue, will find 
benefit from wearing a ſmall Burgundy- pitch plaſter 
between their ſhoulders. a 


A gutta ſerena, or amaurgſis, is an abolition of the 


= 


ſight without any apparent cauſe or fault in the eyes. 


When it, is owing to a decay or waſting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure; but when it pro- 
ceeds fram a compreſſion of the neryes by redundant 
humours, theſe may in ſome meaſure be drained off, 
and the patient relieved. For this purpoſe, the body 
muſt be kept open with the laxative mergurial pills. If 
the patient be young and of a ſanguine habit, he may 
be bled. Cupping, with ſcarifications on the back part 
of the head, will likewiſe be of uſe. A running at the 
noſe may be promoted by volatile ſalts, ſtimulating 
powders, &c. But the moſt likely means for relieving 
the patient are iſſues or bliſters: kept. open for a long 
time on the back part of the head, behind the ears, or 
on the neck. I haye known theſe reſtore ſight, even 
after it had been for a conſiderable time loſt. 20 


: 


Should theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mercurial 
ſalivation; 6r what will perhaps anſwer the purpoſe 
better, twelve grains of the - corroſive. ſublimate of 
mercury may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint and a half 

of brandy, and a * it taken twice a-· day, 
| | In”. 3 
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a OF THE EYE 


erinking half 2 pint of the dococktion of  Tarfaparilla 
Fit a 11 WD. 8 655 n 
A tataracł is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the in- 
terpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 


diminiſhes or totally extinguiſhes the fight. It is gene- 


rally an opacity of the cryſtalline humour. In a recent 
or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines are to be uſed 
as in the gutta ſerena; and they will ſometimes ſuceeed. 


But when this does not happen, and the cataract be- 
comes firm, it muſt be couched; or rather extracted. 1 
have reſolved a recent cataract by giving the patient 


frequent purges with calomel, keeping à poultice of 
freſh hemlock conſtantly upon the eye, and a perpetual 
bliſter on the neck. | 


The myopra, or Porte ſig hiedneſi, and the Mia, or 
. ſeeing only at too great & diſtance, are diſorders which de- 


pend on the original ſtructure or figure of the eye, 
therefore admit of no cure. The inconveniencies ariſing 


from them may however be, in ſome meaſure, remedied 


by the help of proper glaſſes. The former requires the 


aid of a coricave, and the latter of a convex glaſs. 


 'A fPrabiſmus or ſquinting, depends upon an irregular 
contraction of the muſcles of the eye from a ſpaſm, 


palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. Children often contract 


this diforder by having their eyes unequally expoſed to 


the light. They may likewife acquire it by imitation 


from a ſquinting nurſe or play-fellow, &c. As this 
diforder can hardly be cured, Parents ought to be care- 
ful to prevent it. Almoſt the only thing which can be 
done for it is, to contrive a maſk for the child to wear, 
which will only permit him to fee in a ſtraight direction. 

Spott or ſpecks on the eyes are generally the effect of 


Inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall-pox, the 


meaſles, or violent ophthalmias. They are very difficult 
to cure, and often occaſion total blindneſs. If the 
ſpecks are ſoft and thin, they may ſometimes be taken off 

gentle cauſtics and diſeutients; as vitriol, the juice 


of celandine, &c. When thefe do not ſucceed, a ſur- 


gical operation may be tried: the ſucceſs of this how- 
ever is always very doubtful. pe 
"og 5 N / 7 


£7 OF THE EAR 419 
The Blord-fhot eye may be occaſioned by a ſtroke, a 
fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &. I have 
frequently known it happen to children in the hooping« 
cough. It appears at "rſt like a bit ef ſcarlet, and is 
afterwards of a 4 Brie or blackiſh colour. This diſorder! 
generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove 
obſtinate, the patient may be bled, and have his 'eyes 
fomented with a decoction of comphry roots and elder. 
flowers. A foft poultice may be applied to the eyes 


and the body ſhould be kept open by gentle purgatives. 
The watery or weeping eye, is generally occaſioned by 
a relaxation or weaknefs of the glandular parts of that 
organ. "Theſe may be braced and firengthened 'by 
bathing the eye with | brandy and water, Hungary- 
water, roſe-water with white vitriol diffolved in it, &c. 
Medicines which make a revulſion are likewiſe proper; 
as mild purgatives, perpetual bliſters on the neck, 
bathing the feet Welch in lukewarm water, & c. 
When this difeaſe proceeds from an obſtruction of 
the lachrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the tears, it is 
called a Hula lachrymalis, and can only ae 
furgical operation. 


oOoF THE EAR. 


The functions of the Ear may be injured by woah” 
ulcers, or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing 
may likewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe; violent colds 
in the head; fevers, hard wax, or other ſubſtances. 
_ ſticking in the cavity of the ear; too great a degree of 

moiſture or dryneſs of the ear. Deafneſs is very often 
the effect of old age, and is incident to moſt people in 
the decline of life. Sometimes it is owing to an origi» 
nal fault in the ſtructure or formation of the ear alk. 


When this is the caſe, it admits of no cure; and the 


unhappy perſon not only continues deaf, but bee © 


likewiſe dumb, for life*... ... © 


Gg 2 | | be 
Thou ugh thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are 


generally ſuffered to continue dumb, and conſequently are in a great | 
meaſure loſt to ſociety, yet nothing | is more certain than that ſuch 


"nt 


When deafneſs is the effect of wounds or ulcers of 
the ears, or of old age, it is not eaſily removed. When 
it proceeds from coſd of the head, the patient muſt be 
careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially in the night; 
he ſhould likewile take ſome gentle purges, and keep 
his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 
water at bed-time. When deafneſs is the effect of a 
fever, it generally gges oft after- the patient recovers. 
If it proceeds from dry. wax ſticking in the ears, it may. 
be ſoftened by dropping oil into them; afterwards they 
muſt be ſyringed with warm milk and water. 

+ If deafneſs proceeds from dryneſs of the ears, which 
may be known by looking into them, half an ounce of 
the oil of ſweet almonds, and the ſame quantity of 
liquid apodeldoch, or tincture of aſafœtida, may be 
mixed together, and a few drops of it put into the ear 
every night at bed- time, ſtopping them afterwards with 
a little wool or cotton. Some, inſtead of oil, put a 
fmall ſlice of the fat of bacon into each ear, which is 


perſons may be taught not only to read and write, but alſo to ſpeak, 
and to underſtand what others ſay to them. Teeching the dumb 
to ſpeak will appear paradoxical to thoſe who do not conſider that 
the formation of ſounds is merely mechanical, and may be taught 
without the affiftance of the ear. This is not only capable of 2 
monſtration, but is actually reduced to practice by the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh. This gentleman has, by 
the mere force of genius and application, brought the teaching of 
dumb perſons to ſuch a degree of perfection, that his ſcholars are 
_ generally more forward in their education than thoſe of the ſame 
age who enjoy all their faculties. They not only read and write 
-with the utmoſt readineſs, but likewife /peah, and are capable of 
holding converſation with any perſon in the light, Whata pity any 
of the human ſpecies ſhould remain in a ſtate of idiotiſm, who are 
capable of being rendered as uſeful and intelligent as others! We 
mention this not only from humanity to thoſe who have the miſ- 
fortune to be born deaf, but alſo in juſtice to Mr. Braidwood, whoſe 
ſucceſs has far exceeded all former attempts this way; and indeed it 
exceeds imagination itſelf fo far, that no perſon who has not ſeen and 
examined his pupils, can believe what they are capable of.— As this 
gentleman, however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the 
greater part of thoſe who are born deaf cannot afford to attend 
him, it would be an act of great humanity, as well as of public 
utility, to erect ax academy for their benefit, ( 


aid to anſwer the purpoſe 
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very well. When the « 
abound with moiſture, it may be drained off by an 


4dt 


iſſue or ſeton, which ſhould be made as near the alfe@t- 


ed parts r polkble, oνιπτανιν uν,jẽjE hl e en 
Some, for the cure of deafneſs -rebinia cs cat 
of an eel mixed with ſpirit ef wine, to be dropped into 


the ear; others, equal parts of Hungary-water and 


ſpirit of lavender. Etmuller extols amber and muſk; 
and Brookes ſays, he has often known hardneſs of 


hearing cured by putting a grain or two of muſł into 


the ear with cotton-wook” But theſe and other applis 
cations muſt be varied e — pee of the 
diſorder “ elt Sale 
Though ſuck beenden may eee be of | 
ſervice, yet they much oftner fail, and frequently th 
do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tamper- 
ed with; they are tender organs, and require a very 
delicate touch. For this reaſon, what we would chiefly 
recommend in deafneſs, is, to keep the head warm. 
From whatever cauſe the diſorder proceeds, this 16 


always proper; and 1 have known more benefit from 


it alone, in the moſt obſtinate 8 = wen than 
een eee eng n 
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| 'Though'theſe eule are not of {>| great importince to 


man in a ſtate of ſociety, as the Hy oe hearing; yet, 


as the loſs of them is attended with ſome inconveniency; 

they deſerve our notice. They are ſeldom to be reſtored 
when loſt ; which ought to make us very attentive to 
their preſervation; by carefully avoiding whatever may 


in the . _ i panes to em. n chern en 
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 *''A' gentleman, on whoſe e can depend, told "me, il 
after uſing many things to no purpoſe for an obſtinate deafnels, he 
was at laſt adviſed to put a few drops of his 'own urine warm iuto 
his ears every night and morning, from which he received great 
benefit. It is probable that a ſolution Yor ſal ammoniac, in Wr. 15 


would produce the ſame effect. 
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be ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or 
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very great affinity between the organs of taſting ahd - 
be. e e bur e ona err. n . | 


— is highly un to > thats 
* noſe and palate are frequently Ane a fra- 
at and poignant diſhes, they foon loſe the power of 
dikingailbing taites and odaurs with any degree of 
nidety. Man, in a fate of nature, may F _—_ 
theſe faculties as acute as any other animal. 


ed by diſeaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, — 


or ſupputation of that membrane which lines the inſide 


of the noſe, commonly called the olfactory membrane; 
the compreſſion of the nerves which ſupply this mem- 
brane, or ſome fault in the brain itſelf at * N origin. 
A defect, or too „ a degree of ſolidity, of the dall 


— bones of the Wie, jaw, the caverns of the 
ghead; &. may likewile impair the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


It may alſo be injured by a collection of feetid matter 
in thoſe caverns, - which keeps conſtantly exhaling from 


them. Few things are more hurtful to the — of 


ſmelling than taking great quantities of ſnuff,, 

When the noſe abounds with moiſture, after gentle 
evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off irritation, 
and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may be applied; as 
the oil of aniſe mixed with fine flour; camphire diſſolved 
in oil of - almonds, &c. The vapours of amber, frank- 
incenſe, gum-maſiic, and benjamin, way likewiſe be 
denied into the noſe and mouth. _ | 

For maiſtening the ! mucus when it is too dry, ſome. 


| eee ſnuff made of the leaves of marjoram; 


mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram and aniſeed; 
or a ſternutatory of caleined white vitriol; twelve 


grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of 


marjoram-water, and filtrated. The ſteam or vapour of 
vinegar. upon hot iron received up the noſtrils is like- 


Wife of uſe for e the mucus, en obſtrue- 


tions, &. 


"=. 
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k chere is an uleer in the noſe, it ought to de 
dreſſed with forme emolllent ointment, to which, if the 
pain be very great, a little laudanum may be added. If 
it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be cured without 
mercury. In that caſe, the folution of the corroſive 
ſublimate in brandy may be taken, as directed in the 
gutta ſerena. The ulcer ought likewiſe to be waſhed 
with it; and the fumes of cinnabar may be received + 
up the noſtrile+ . hs ar 7 op 2 

If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which 
ſupply the organs of ſmelling are inert or want ſtimu- 
lating, volatile ſalts, ſtrong ſnuffs, and other things 
which accaſion ſneezing, may be applied to the noſe. 
The forchead may likewiſe be anointed with balſam of 
Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of 
amber. | TT YO fret” FASTEN M56 
Tho 7a/te may be diminiſhed+by cruſts, filth, mucus, 
hthe, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongus: it 

may be depraved by a fault of the ſaliva, which, being 
diſcharged into the mouth, gives the ſame ſenſation as 
if the food which the perſon takes had really a bad 
taſte; or it may be entirely deſtroyed by injuries dozie 
to the nerves of the tongue and palate, Few things 
prove more hurtful either to the ſenſe, of taſting or 
ſmelling than obſtinate colds, eſpecially thoſe which 
When the taſte is diminiſhed by. filth, mucus, &c. the 
tongue ought to be ſcraped and frequently waſhed with - 
a mixture of water, —_ and hongy, or ſome other 
detergent. When the faliva is vitiated, which ſeldom 
happens unleſs in fevers or other diſeaſes, the curing of 
the diforder is the cure of this ſympiom. To relieve 
it however in the mean time, the following: things may 
be of ule; if there be à bitter taſte, it may be taken 
away by vomits, purges, and other things which eva- 
cuate bile. What is called a nidorous taſte, ariſing from 
putfid humours, is corrected by the juice of citrons, 
oranges, and other acids. A falt taſte is cured by 7 
plentifu] 
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plentiful dilution with watery liquors. An acid taſte is 


* / ; k * J 
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A 


deſtroyed by abſorbents, and alkaline ſalts, as powder 


n oyiter-ſhells, ſalt. of worm- wood, &c. 


When the ſenſibility of the nerves which bin the 
organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of horſe- 


radiſh, or other e Bb ſubſtances, will ge to 
3 | 325 
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The ſenſe of Wüchng may de hurt dy any thing 
ahi obſtructs the nervous influence, or prevents its 


being regularly conveyed to the organs of touching; 
as preſſure, extreme cold, &c. It may likewiſe be 
hurt by too great a degree of ſenſibility, when the 


nerve is not ſufficiently covered by the cuticle or ſcart- 
kin, or where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is 


too delicate. Whatever diſorders the functions of the 


brain and nerves, hurts the ſenſe of touching. Hence 


it appears to proceed from the ſame general cauſes as 


palſy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the FOI me- 
thod of treatment. 


in a fupor, or defect of touching, which ariſes "SY 


E an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves, the patient mult 


firſt be purged; afterwards ſuch medicines as excite the 
action of the nerves, or ſtimulate the ſyſtem, may be 


uſed. For this purpoſe the ſpirits of hartſhorn, fal 


wolatile olegſum, horſe-radiſh, &c. may be taken inwardly; 
the diſordered parts, at the fame time, may be frequently 
rubbed with freſh nettles or ſpirit of /a ammoniac. 
Bliſtering-plaſters- and ſinapiſms applied to the parts 
will likewiſe be of uſe, as alſo warm ORR eſpecially | 


Wi ee baths. 
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or A SCIRRHUS. AND. CANCER... 8 


in ſome of the glands; as the breaſts, the arm- 
pits, &c. If the tumour becomes large, unequal, of 2 
livid, blackiſh, or leaden colour, and 1s atrended with- 
violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. When 
the ſkin is broken, and a ſanies or ichorous matter of 
an abominably fœtid ſmell. is diſcharged from the ſore, 
it is called an open or ulcerated cancer. Perſons after - 
the age of forty-five, particularly women, and ſhoſe 
who lead an indolent rs life, are . bs * 
to this diſeaſe. 

CASES. This diſeaſe is 2 doing to fo 
preſſed evacuations; hence it proves ſo frequently. fatal 
to women of a groſs habit, particularly old maids and 
widows, about the time when the menſtrual flux ceaſes. 
It may likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive fear, grief, 
anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreſling 
paſſions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and 
thoſe perſons who devote themſel ves to à religious life 
in convents or monaſteries, are often afflicted with it» 
It may alſo be occaſioned by the long: continued ule of - 
food that is too hard of digeſtion, or of an acrid nature; 
by barrenneſs; celibacy; indolence; cold; blows; fric- 
tion; preſſure; or the like. Women often ſuffer from 
the laſt of theſe by means of their ſtays, which ſqueeze 
and compreſs their breaſts ſo as to occaſion. great miſj- 
chief. Sometimes the diſeaſe is owing to an n l 
diſpoſition. 
 SYMPTOMS.——This diſorder. Root often very 
trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour about the 
ſize of a hazle- nur, or perhaps ſmaller, is generally the 
üirſt 9 This will often continue for à long 
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426 OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 
time without ſeeming to increaſe, or giving the patient 
great uneaſineſs; but if the conſtitution be hurt, or 
the tumour irritated by preſſure, or improper treatment 
of any kind, it begins to extend itſelf towards the 
neighbouring parts, by puſhing out a kind of roots or 
limbs. It then gets the name of. zazcer, from a fancied 
reſemblance between theſe limbs and the claws of a 
crab. The colour of the ſkin begins to change, which 
s firſt red, afterwards purple, then bluiſh, livid, and at 
ft black. The patient complains of heat, with a 
burning, gnawing, ſhooting pain. The tumour is very 
hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance, or riſin 
in the middle; its fize increaſes daily, and the — 
bouring veins become thick, knotty, and of a blackiſh 
© "The ſkin at length gives way, and a thin ſharp ichor 
begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbouring parts 
till it forms a large unſightly ulcer. More occult can- 
cers ariſe, and communicate with the neighbouring 
glands. The pain and ſtench become intolerable; the 
appetite fails; the ſtrength is exhauſted by a continual 
heſtic fever; at laſt, a violent hzmorrhage, or diſcharge 
of blood, from ſome part af the body, with faintings, 
or convulſions fits, generally put an end to the miſerable 
patient's life. 1 6 7 | . T 
REGIMEN.—— The diet ought to be light, but 
nouriſhing. All ſtrong liquors, and high-ſeaſoned or 
falted proviſions, are to be avoided. The patient may 
take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear; and thould 
uſe every method to divert thought, and amuſe hit 
fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully to be 
-apainſt, particularly of the affected part, which 
ought to be defended from all preffare, and even frota 
the external air, by covering it with fur or ſoſt flannel. 
MEDICINE.—— This is one of thoſe diſeaſes for 
which no certain remedy is yet known. Its progteſs 
however may ſometimes be retarded, and ſome of its 
molt diſagreeable ſymptoms mitigated, by proper appli. 
cations. One misfortune attending the diſeaſe is, that 
SITS Ta | the 


OF A 8CIRRHUS AND CANCER: azy. 
the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were 
means uſed in due time, a cancer might often be 
cured; but after the diforder. has arrived ut a certain 
height, it generally ſets all medicine at defiance. 
When @ ſeirrhous tumour is firſt difcovered; the 
patient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to take 
twice or thrice a-week a doſe of the common purging 
mercurial pill. Some blood mey alſo be let, and the 
part affe&ed may be gently rubbed twice a- day with a 
little of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with 
fur ot flarnel. The food muſt be light, and an Engliſh 
pint of the decoction of woods or farfaparilia may be 
drank daily. I have ſometimes diſcuſſed hard tumours, 
which had the appearance of beginning cancers, by a 
courſe of thin kill aber 1 Toy; emma 
Should the tumour however not yield to this treat- 
ment, but, on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife or 
cauſtic, Indeed, whenever this cun he done with ſafety; 
the ſooner it is done the better. It can anſwer no pur- 
poſe to extirpate a cancer after the conſtitution is ruined, 
or the whole maſs of humours corrupted by ii. This 
however is the common way, which makes the opera- KB 
tion fo ſeldom ſucceed. Few people will: ſubmit to te 
extirpation till death ſtares them in the face; whereas, % 
if it were done early, the patient's life would not be 
endangered by the operation, and it would generally 


prove a radical cure. e 1 
When the cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be cut = 
off, or if the patient will not ſubmit to the operations 
ſuch medicines as will mitigate or relieve the moſt urgent Ml 
ſymptoms may be pſed. Dr. Home ſays, that half a 
grain of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury, diſſolved | 
in a proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and 
morning, will often be of ſervice in cancers of the face 
and noſe, He likewiſe recommends an infuſion of the 
ſclanum, or night-ſhade, in cancers. of the breaſts.” _ 
But the medicine moſt in repute at preſent for this 
diſeaſe is hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyſician at >" 
RES. 85 1 as 
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has of late recommended the extract of this plant-as 
very efficacious in cancers of every kind. The Doctor 
ſays, he has given ſome hundred weights of it without 
a0. r any body, and often with manifeſt advan- 
He adviſes. the patient however to begin with 
_ ſmall doſes, as two or three grains, and to, increaſe _ 
the ff gradually till ſome good effect be perceived, 
and there to reſt without further increaſe. . From two 
or three grains at firſt, the Doctor ſays he has increaſed 
the doſe to two, three, or four pn a-day, and finds 
that ſuch doſes. may be continued or ſeveral weeks 
without. any bad conſequence. 
The regimen which the Doctor ere Aa 
the uſe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous ſub: 
ſtances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. He 
ſays, good wine will not be hurtful to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to it, nor a moderate uſe of acids; and 
adds, that the patient ſhould live in a pure free air, and 


keep his mind as quiet and cheerful as poſſible. _ 


Ide Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which 
a cancer may be reſolved by the uſe of hemlock, but 
ſays he has given it for above two years in large doſes 
without any apparent benefit; nevertheleſs the patient 
has been cured by perſiſting in the uſe of it for half a year 
longer. This is at leaſt encouragement to give it a fair 
trial. Though we are far from thinking the hemlock -. 


| merits thoſe extravagant. encomiums which the Doctor 


has beſtowed upon it, yet, in a diſeaſe which has ſo long 
baffled the boaſted powers of en we think it 
ought always to be tried. 

The powder of hemlock is by ſome . to the 
extract. They are both made of the freſh leaves, and 
may be uſed nearly in the ſame manner. Dr. Nicholſon 
of Berwick ſays, be gradually increaſed the doſe of the 

der from a few grains to half a drachm, and gave 
near four drachms of it in the day with remarkably 
good effects. The hemlock may alſo be uſed externally 
ere as a pavdins or mea. The ſore may 
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- OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 429 
likewiſe be kept clean by injecting daily a ſtrong decoc- 
tion of the tops and leaves into itt. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul 
ſordid ulcers of any kind than 2 them thoroughly 
clean. This ought never to be neglected. The bell 
application for this purpoſe ſeems, to be the carrot 
poultice. The root of the common carrot may be 
grated, and moiſtened with as much water as will bring 
it to the conſiſtence of a poultice or cataplaſm. This 

muſt be applied to the fore, and renewed twice a- day. 
It generally cleans the ſore, eaſes the pain, and takes 
away the diſagreeable ſmell, which are objects of no 
ſmall importance in ſuch a dreadful diſord ers. 
Wort, or an infuſion of malt, has been recommend- 
ed not only as a proper drink, but as a powerful medi- 
cine in this diſeaſe. It muſt be frequently made freſn, 
and the patient may take it at pleaſure. Two, three, 
or even four Engliſh pints of it may be drank every 
day for a conſiderable time. No benefit can be 5 
ed from any medicine in this diſeaſe, unleſs it be perfiſted © * 
in for a long time. It is of too obſtinate a nature to | 
be ſoon removed; and, when it admits of a cure at all, 
it muſt be brought about by inducing an almoſt total |. 
change of the habit, which muſt always be a work of x 
time. Setons or iſſues in the neighbourhood of the 
cancer have ſometimes good effects. 


London Medical Eſſays. 3 | ; 7 
| + Ina cancer which had ſet all medicines, and even ſurgery, at E 
defiance, I lately ſaw remarkable effects from an obſtinate perſeve- 
rance in a courſe of antiſeptics. I ordered the deep ulcers to be. 
waſhed to the bottom by means of a ſyringe, twice or thrice a-day, 
either with an infuſion of the bark, or a decoction of carrot, and 
that. the patient ſhould take, four or five times a-day, a glaſs of - 
ood wine, with half a drachm of the beſt powdered bark in it. 
The ſores, after being waſhed, were likewiſe ſprinkled with the ſame 
powder, When the patient began this courſe, her death was daily 
expected. She continued it for above two years, with manife 
advantage; but being told by an eminent ſurgeon, that the berk 
would not cure a cancer, and that the fores ought not to be waſhed; 
ſhe diſcontinued the practice, and died in a few weeks. This \ 
courſe was not intended to cure the cancer, but to prolong the 

_ patient's life, which it evidently did almoſt to a miracle. os | 
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| inks we would have given ſome directions for the 


0 F POTS ON S. 3 
When all other medicines fail, recourſe muſt be had 
to opium, as a kind of ſolace. This vill not indeed 
cure the diſeaſe, but it will eaſe the patient's agony, and 
Saks life more tolerable while it continues. 
To avoid this dreadful diſorder, people t to aſe | 
wholeſome food; to ſufficient exerciſe in the open 
air ; to be as ealy and cheerful as poſſible ; and gl 
to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes, and every kind of 
1 RPO on bey or r Irr- parts“. | 


CHAP. XI VI. 


or rolsons 


VERY perſon Aube in ſome meaſure, to be. 
- acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons. 
ty are generally taken unawares, and their effects 
are often ſo ſudden and violent, as not to admit ot 
delay, or to allow time to procure the afliſtance of p 
ficians. Happily indeed no great degree of ea) 


knowledge is here neceſſary; the remedies for moſt 


poiſons being generally at hand, or eaſily obtained, and 


nothing but common prudence needful i in the applica- 
tion of them. 
The vulgar notion, that every 1 is cured by ſome 
ron, as a ſpecific, has done much hurt. 
People believe they can do nothing for the patient, 
unleſs. they know the particular antidote to that kind 
of poiſon which he has taken. Whereas the cure of 


Pane wendet his" 
- _ gathering and 
preparing of that plant; but as its different preparations are now 
kept in the ſhops, we think it much ſafer for people to get them 
there, with 58 direQions for SOL them. = | 
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all noiſes ahi into the ſtomach, without exception, 
Gepench allieily.on-difvarging them as ſoon as poſſible. 
There is no caſe wherein the indications of cure are 
more obvious. Poiſon is ſeldom long in the ſtomach 
before it occaſions ſickneſs, with an inclination to 
vomit. This ſhews plainly "what ought to be done. 
Indeed common ſenſe dictates to every one, that, if 
any thing has been taken into the ſtomach which en- 
life, it ought immediately to be diſcharged. 
Were this duly regarded, the danger ariſing from 
poiſons might generally be avoided. The method of 
prevention is obvious, and the mean are in the hands 
of every one. 
We ſhall not take up the reader's time with a detail 
of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed among 
ignorant people in different ages with regard to potſons; 
neither ſhall we 'mention the boaſted antidotes, which | 
have been recommended either for preventing gr ob- 
viating their effects; but ſhall content ourſelves with 
pointing out the poiſons moſt common in this country, 
and the means of avoiding their dangerous conſequences. 


Poiſons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, 
or the animal kingdom. 


Mineral poiſons are commonly of an acrid or corro- | 
five quality; as arſenic, cobalt, the corroſive ſublimate 15 
of mercury, &c. 

Thoſe of the vegetable kind are generally of; A nar- 
cotic or ſtupefactive quality; as poppy, hemlock, hen- 
bane, berries of the deadly night-ſhade, &c. 

Poiſonous animals communicate their infection 
either by the bite or ſting. This poiſon is very different 
from the former, and only produces its effects when 
received into the body by a wound. 


MINERAL POISONS, Arſenic is the maſt : 


common. of this claſs; and, as the whole of them are 


pretty ſimilar both in their effects and method of cure, 
what is ſaid with reſpect to it will be applicable to every 
ather ſpecies of corroſive Poles 5 80 25 
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When à perſon has taken arſenic, he ſoon-perceives 
a burningheat, and a violent pricking pain in his ſtomach 
and bowels, with an intolerable thirſt, and an inclina- 
tion to vomit. The tongue and throat feel rou 
and dry; and, if proper means be not ſoon adminiſtered, 
the patient is ſeized with great anxiety, hiccuping, 
faintings, and coldneſs of the extremities. To theſe 
ſucceed black vomits, fœtid ſtools, with a mortification 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which are the immediate 
forerunners of dean. M i hs 
On the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms the pa- 
tient ſhould drink large quantities of new milk and 
Hallad-oil till he vomits; or he may drink warm water 
mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewiſe proper, pro- 
vided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil is 
to be had, freſh butter may be melted and mixed with 
the milk or water. Theſe things are to be drank as 
long as the inclination to vomit continues. Some have 
dank eight or ten Engliſh quarts before the vomiting 
- * ceaſed; and it is never ſafe to leave off drinking while 
one particle of the poiſon remains in the ſtomach. 
Theſe oily or fat ſubſtances not only provoke vomit- 
ing, but likewiſe blunt the acrimony of the poiſon, and 
prevent its wounding the bowels; but if they ſhould 
not make the perſon vomit, half a drachm or two 
ſcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha muſt be given, 
or a few ſpoonfuls of the oxymel or vinegar of ſquills 
may be mixed with the water which he drinks. Vomit- 
ing may likewiſe be excited by tickling the inſide of the 
throat with a feather. Should theſe methods however 
fail, half a drachm of white vitriol, or five ot fix grains 
of emetic tartar, muſt be adminiſtered. | 
If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and 
there is reaſon to fear that the poiſon has got down to 
the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and oil' muſt be ve 
frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt drink 
emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marſh-mallows, 
and fuch like. He muſt likewiſe take an infuſion of 
5 8 Fg 8 fenna 
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ahealing and cooling quality; to abſtain from fleſl d 
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ſenna and manna, a ſolution of Glauber's ata or ſome KL 
other purgative. 


After the poiſon has 9 evacuated, the patient 
ought, for ſome time, to live upon ſuch things as are of 


all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon milk, "broth, gruel, 


light puddi * * ſpoon meats of eaſy dig ion. 
"ſhould be barley-water;/ linſeed-tea, or * 5 


His drink 
fuſions of any — the mild . vegetables. 


VEGETABLE POISONS, beſides heat nd, pain of | 
the ſtomach, commonly occaſion ſome degree of giddi- - 
neſs, and often a kind of ſtupidity or folly. © Perfons 


who have taken theſe poiſons, muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as for the mineral or corroſive. 


Though the vegetable poiſons, when allowed to re- 


main in the ſtomach, often _ fatal; yet the danger 


is generally over as Toon as they are diſcharged. - Not 


being of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive nature, they are leſs 
apt to wound or inflame the bowels than mineral 


ſubſtances: no time, however, ago to beloſt in nn. 
them diſcharged. : | 


Opium, being frequently when by miſtake, merits 


. attention. It is uſed as a medicine both in a 
0 


lid and liquid form, which latter commonly goes b 
the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valuable med 
cine when taken in proper quantity; but as an over- 


doſe proves a ſtrong poiſon, we ſhall point out its com- 


mon effects, together with the method of cure. 


An over - doſe df opium generally occaſions 
drowſineſs, with ſtupor and other apoplectic fymptoms. 


Sometimes the perſon has ſo great an inclination to 
ſleep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep him awake. 


Every method muſt however be tried for this purpoſe. 
He ſhould be toſſed, ſhaked, and moved about. Sha 


and ſtimulating medicines, as falts of hartthorn, & 


him diſcharge the poiſon. This may be done in the 
"i Hh q K manner : 


* * > 
© me 4 . 
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held under his noſe. It will alſo. be proper to let bloods © 
At the ſame time every method mult be taken to make 


1 


. 


arp . 
bliſtering-plaſters ſhould be applied to his legs or arms, 7 


r 
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manner. directed above, viz, by the uſe of ſtrong 
vomits, drinking plenty of warm water with oil, ce. 

Mead, beſides vomits, in this caſe, recommends reid 
medicines with lixivial ſalts. - He ſays, that he has often 
given ſalt of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon i in 
repeated doſes — N . 0 

Af the body fhould remain weak and languid- ada 
the poiſon; has been diſcharged, nouriſhing diet and 
cordials will be proper; but when there is reaſon to 
fear that th ſtomach or bowels are inflamed, the greateſt 


circumſpecion is + both my regard. e 8 


. 


Ie. , 


8 
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'Or THE BITES OF POISONOUS 
* 1 ale. 
7 ſhall vis wit the bite of a 50 ls as it 1» 
both the moſt common and E animal-poiſon in 
this coun 


I dhe creatures nau liable to contract this diſeaſe 


are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. 


foxes,'dogs, and wolves. Hence it is called the radier 


canina, or dog madneſs. Of the laſt we have none in 
this iſland; and it ſo ſeldom happens that any perſon is 
bit by the firſt; that they ſcarce deſerve to be taken 


notice of. If ſach a thing ſhould happen, the method 


of treatment is precifely the ny. as for the bite of a 
5 dog. 

The Edits of tadinels 1 in a dor are as follow: 
At firſt he looks dull, ſhews an averſion to food and 
company: he does not bark as uſual, but ſeems to 
mur mur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite ſtrangers: his ears 
and tail droop more than uſual, and he appears drowſy: 
afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at 


the mouth, his eyes ſeeming heavy and watery: he now, 


if not confined, takes off, runs panting along with a 


LY 


* 


kind of dejected air, and endeavours to bite every one 


he meets. Other dogs are ſaid to fly from him. Some 
nk this a cerpain,,s 985 of * * that 


/ 
% 


defence. He ſoon 0 ets kn 
e 
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hey k know him by the ſmell; but it is not to be de pend- 
If he eſcapes being killed, he 0 te runs 


— two or three 5 till he dies exhauſted wh 


heat, hunger, and fat | 
This diſeaſe is moſt N after long 
ſeaſons; and ſuch dogs as live n qr en 
carrion, without having ; enough of witet, 
liable to it. 
When any perſon has been bit by: 2 dog, the ltrifteſt 


are dai 


inquiry ought to be made, whether the animal was 


really mad. Many diſagreeable conſequences arife 


from neglecting to. aſcertain this point. Some people 


— lived in continual anxiety for many years, becauſe 
mad; bad been bit by a dog which they believed to be 
but, as he bad been killed on the ſpot, it was 


ead of 3 a dog the moment he has bit any 
perſon, to do all in our power to keep him alive, a 
leaſt till we can be certain whether he be mad or not. 


108 ine a dog mad. He loſes his maſter, runs about in 
RY og is ſet upon by other dogs, and perhaps by 

The creature, thus frightened, beat, and abuſed, 

ks wit, and lolls out his tongue as he runs along. 


Immediately a crowd is after him; while he, finding © 
himſelf cloſely purſued, and taking every one he meets 


for an enemy, naturally attem 0 75 to ys pe in ne 
on the head, and i 


paſſes currently that he was mad, as it is then impoſlible 
to prove the contraty. _ G 
- This being the true hiſtory of, by far, the greater 


part of thoſe dogs which paſs. for mad, is it any Wonder 
that numberleſs whimſical medicines haves been extolled ©. 


for preventing the effects of their bite? This readily 
accounts for the great variety of infallible remedies for 
the bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in 


almoſt every family, hough not one in a thouſand has 


any claim to merit, yet they are all ſupported by num- 


berleſs Wehn No wonder that N diſeaſes 


* Hh 2, - _ 


Nr 7 


flible to aſcertain the fact. This ſhould induce us, " 


Many circumſtances may contribute to make people . 1 
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credulous people firſt impoſe upon themſelves, and then 

deceive others. The ſame medicine which was ſuppoſed . 
to prevent the effects of the bite, when the dog was 
not mad, is recommended to a perſon who has had the 
misfortune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He 
takes it, truſts to it, and is undone. 


I "To theſe miſtakes we muſt impute the 8 in 
ſucceſs of the medicines uſed for preventing the effects 
of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing ſo much to 

a defect in medicine, as to wrong applications. I am 
perſfuaded, if proper medicines were adminiſtered im- 

- mediately after the bite is received, and continued for a 
fufficient length of time, we ſhould not loſe one in a 


thouſand of thoſe who have the misfortune to be bit by 
a mad dog. 


This poiſon is generally e by A wound, 
which Diet heals as ſoon as a common wound: 
but afterwards it begins to feel painful; and as the pain 
ſpreads towards the neighbouring parts, the perſon 

becomes heavy and liſtleſs. His fleep is unquiet with 
frightful dreams; he ſighs, looks dull, and loves ſolitude. 


of that dreadful diſeaſe occaſioned by the bite of a mad 
dog. But as we do not propoſe to treat fully of the 
diſeaſe itſelf, but to point out the method of preventin 
it, we ſhall not take up time in ſhewing its Deni 
| from the firſt invaſion to its commonly fatal end, 


The common notion, that this poiſon may lie in the 
body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is 
both hurtful and ridiculous. It muſt render ſuch per- 
ſons as have had the misfortune to be bit very unhappy, 
and can have no good effects. If the perſon takes proper 
medicines for forty days after the time of his being bit, 


and feels no == erp of the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to 
believe him out af danger. / 


The medicines recommended for preventing the effects 


, of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch as prowats, 
the different ſecretions, and antiſpaſmodics. | 


1 
a * 
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ſhould be. cured: by imaginary remedies, In this way, "4 


Theſe are the orerrniers, or rather the firſt ſymptoms ; 
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mends a preventive medicine, Which 

be yoo he A ace Lok fail, though in the pace * 

thirty years he had uſed it a thouſand times. 


The Doctor's preſcription is as follows: 

Take aſn - coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half an ounce; of black pepper 
powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix theſe well 
together, and divide the powder into four doſes; one of 
which muſt be taken every morning faſting, for four 
mornings ſucceſſively, in half an Engliſh pane « of cows. 
milk warm. 

* After theſe four doſes are taken, the patient ml © 
go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, every 
morning faſting, for a month; 'he mult be 'dipped 7 
over, bur not ſtay i in (with his head above water) lon 
than half a minute, if the water be very cold. Alte 
this he muſt go. in three times a. week or A fortnight 0 
8 The perſon muſt be bled before he begins to uſe 
the medicine 

We ſhall next adit the 8 Eaſt India 8 ; 
as it is called. This medicine is compoſed of cinnabar 
and muſk, * It is eſteemed à great antiſpaſmodic; and, 
by many, extolled as an infallible remedy for Roe 
the effects of the bite of a mad'dog. 

„ Take native and factitious einnabar, of eng 
twenty - four grains, muſk ſixteen grains. Let theſe be 
made into a fine powder, and taken in a gals of art 
or brandy.” 

This ſingle dbſe i is ſaid to ſecure the edi for thirty 
days, at the end of which it muſt be repeated; but if he 
has any ſymptoms of BY dine," It men 6a . in 


three hours. 


— 


* Though we give this ck pes on thi credit of Dr. Mea 
yet we would not adviſe any perſon, who has reaſon to believe. that 
he has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to truſt to it og, 
Mead was an able phyſician, but he ſeems to have been no OR 
ptuloſopher, and was ſometimes the —_ of his ewn an 
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The following is likewiſe reckoned a good ow. to 
modic medicine: 

* Take of Virginian fnake-root in powder, Half 6 
drachm, gum afatcetida twelve grains, gum camphire 


ſeven aways make theſe i into a hors with a et 
of ſaffron “ 


Camphire may alſo be giren in the following manner: 

„„ Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian 
ſnake-root in powder two drachms, camphire one 
drachm; rub them together i in a mortar, and divide the 
whole into ten doſes “., 
* Mercury is likewiſe recommended as of great 5 0 
both in the prevention and cure of this kind 90 madnels. 
When uſed as a preventive, it will be ſufficient to rub 
daily a draehm of of the ointment into the parts about 
the wound. 

1 18 likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice, and ſhould 

be taken freely, either in the patient's food or drink. 

+ Theſe are the principal medicines recommended for 
preventing the effects of the hs of a mad dog. We 
would not however adviſe people to truſt to an one of 
them; but from a proper combination of their different 
powers, there is the greateſt reaſon to hope forfucceſs. 


The great error in the uſe of theſe medieines hes in 
not taking them for à ſufficient length of time. They 
are uſed more like charms, than medicines intended 
o produce any change in the body. To this, and not 
to the inſufficiency of the medicines, we mult j impute 
their frequent want of ſucceſs. _ 

Dr, Mead ſays, that the virtue of 1 waters CON» 
ale in promoting urine. But how a poiſon ſhould be 
expelled by urine, with only three or four doſes of any 
medicine, however powerful, it is not eaſy to conceive. 
More time is certainly geceſſary, even though the 
medicine were more. rn than that which . 
Doctor Len 4 30 | 
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* Abe Kal. Indis ſpecific i Rill more exceptional on 
this accaunt. (OE eee een 600337 eee 
As theſe and moſt other metichied; taken "ſifigh # 
hav frequently been found to al; we ſhall feen 
the following courſe: - : : * "gl 
If a perſon be bit in a fleſhy alt dere Wee N no 
4 200 of hurting any large blood. veſſel, ——5 darts ad- 
jacent to the wound may be cut away, this be 
not done ſoon after the bite has been eee it will 
be better to omit it. | 32: IS5TST.A1 26 . 3 : 
The wound may be vaſhed with falt and water, or aA | 
pickle made of vinegar and falt, and afterwards drefſed - ] 
twice a-day with yellow dalilicon mixed with the red A 
precipitate of mercury. 110-3648 0 31 le 1 
The patient ſhould begin to uſe either Dr. Meid's 
medieine, or ſome of the others mentioned above. If 
he takes Mead's medicine, he Way; ufe it as the Doctor, = 
directs for four days ſaccefliveF.” Let him then omit it 
for two or three days, and again A ot the Ur 7 
ber of doſes as before. 
During this courſe, he miſt rub into the part ho 
the wound, — Few one drachm of the mercurial oint- 
ment. 11 This 1 de done oy ten or twelve days: at 
= + 4 
When this colltſe is hve: he may take a purge or 
too, and wait a few days till the Me& of the mercury 
be gone off, He muſt then begin to uſe the cold baths 
1105 which he may 85 every morning for five o A 


weekz. If he thqu 97 cold and chilly for a long 

time after comin tp of the cold bath, it will be bettet 

to uſe a tepid 0 , or to have the water a little warmed, . > 
In the mean Ame, we would adviſe him not to leave © 


of all internal medicines, but to take either one of the 
boluſes of Make. root, alafcetida, and camphire; or 
one of th Spenders af nitre, camphire, and ſnake-root, 
twice a-day. T beſe may be uſed Haring the whole Es 
he i is ene ih 887 0 3% N 
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During the uſe of the mercurial ointment, the patient 
= . muſt keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 
A proper regimen muſt be obſerved throughout the 
* Whole courſe. The patient ſhould abſtain from fleſh, 
2 and all falted and high - ſeaſoned proviſions. He muſt 
 - avoid ſtrong liquors, and live mo Y upon a light and 
rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be kept as eaſy and 
cheęrful as poſſible, and all exceſſive heat and. violent 
paſſions avoided. with the utmoſt care. - 


I have never ſeen this courſe of medicine, with proper 

imen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia, and cannot 
help again obſerving, that the want of ſucceſs mult 
generally be owing either to the application of improper 
medicines, or not uſing proper ones for à ſufficient 


. 
— 
- 3 o 
* 


WE a 


length of time. . 8 | TS 
Mankind are extremely fond of f thing that 
By truſting to 


| * 2 a ſudden or miraculous cure. 
_  thelc chey often loſe theis lives, when a regular courſe 
_ of medicine would have rendered them abſolutely ſafe. 
_ This holds remarkably in the preſent caſe. Numbers 
of people, for example, believe if they or their cattle 
be once Cipped in the ſea, it is ſufficient; as if the ſalt 
® water were a charm againſt the effects of the bite. This, 
and ſuch like whims, have proved fatal ta man; 
It is a common notion, if a perſon be bit by a dog 
which is not mad, that, if he ſhould go mad afterwards, 
he perſon would he affected with the diſorder at the 
ame time; but this notion is too ridiculous to deſerve 
a ſerious conſideration. It is a good rule, however, to 
avoid dogs as much as poſlible, as the diſeaſe is often 
upon them for ſome time before its Violent ſymptoms 
appear, The bydrophobia has been ogcafioned by the 
bite af a dog which ſhewed no other ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe bur ee ee 
_ * Thoygh,we do. got mean to treat fully of the cure of 
the hydrophobia, yet e are Er Pom reckoning it in- 
curable, The notion that this diſeaſe could not be 
* . cured, has been productive of the moſt horrid con- 
ſequetices. It was uſual either to abandon the unhappy 


perſons, 


« 


* 
Wy 
4 *%, 


perſons, as ſoon as they were ſeine with the diſeaſe, to 
their fate, to bleed them to death, or to luffocate them 
between matraſſes or feather-beds, &c. I his conduct 
certainly deferved the ſeyereſt puniſhment ! We hope, 
for the honour. T buman n it wil never N be 
heard of. 1 
1 bad an 0 n of treating this 
dileale, and therefore can ſay nothing of it from my own 


experience; but the learned Dr. Tilfot ſays, it my be 


cured in the following manner: 


I. Ihe patient muſt be bled to a n quantitys | 


and this may be repeated twice, or chrice, or even a 
fourth time, if circumſtances require it. 

2. The patient ſnhould be put, if poſſible, into a warm 
bath; and 1565 ſhould be uſed twice a- dax. 


. He ſhould every day receive Tio, or even three 


emollient clyſters. 

4. The wound, and the parts . to it, ſhould 
be rubbed with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 1 
F. The whole limb which contains the wound ſhould 


be rubbed With; e and; een up in an oily 


flannel. 

6. Every Werben ier 5 80006 Cob's powder ſhould 
be taken in a cup of the infuſion of lime-tree and elder= 
flowers. This powder is made, by rubbing together in 


a mortar, to a very fine * der, of native and factitiouß 
ur 


cinnabar, each twenty. 
grains“. 


grains; of - muſk, brech : 


7. The following pub is to 96 en every night, © 


and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient is not 


eaſy, waſhing it down with the infuſion mentioned - 


above: Take one drachm of” Virgight EDS in 


0 The Ormſkirk e as, " is called, os to me to conſiſt | 


chiefly of cinoabar, _ 'Though it is ſaid to be infallible, as a preyen- 
tive; yet I would not adviſe any one 3 to it alone. | Indeed it 
is ordered to be taken in a manner which. gives it more the appear» 


ance of a charm than of a'medicine. Surely-if a medicine is to 


produce any change in the body, it muſt he oY for ſome conſider - oF; 


"908 time, and in fufficient ** af 


M 
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powder; of camphire and aſafcœtida, ten grains enk; 

df opium, one grain; and, with a ſufficient quantity of 

conſerve, or rob of elder, make a bols. 

8. If there be a great nauſea at the ſtomach, with 

a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of 

ipecacuanha, in pqwder, may be taken for a vomit. 
9. The patient's food, if he takes any, muſt be light; 

AS panado, ſoups made of | inaceous or mealy vege- © 
r 34t 3% 243 320 $90 F<R 

ſubject to terrors, he may take half a'drachm of che 

Peruvian bark thriee a- da 


Ide next poiſonous animal which we ſhall mention is 
the VIPER. The greaſe of this animal rubbed into Ye 
wound is faid to cure the bite, Though that is all the 
viper-catchars generally do when bit, we, ſhould not 
think it ſufficient for the bite of an enraged viper. It 
would furely be more fafe to have the wound well 
ſucked*, and afterwards rubbed with warm falad-oft, 
A poukice of bread and milk, ſoftened with falad-oil, 
_ ſhould likewiſe be applied to the wound; and the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, or water» 
gruel with vinegar in it, to make him ſweat. - Vinegar 
is one of the beſt medicines vhich can be uſed in any 
kind of poiſon, and ought to be taken * liberally. 
If the patient be ſiek, he may take a yomit. This courſe 
ill be ſafficient to eure the bite of any of the poiſonous 
animals of this country. | | TI 
»The pas ce of ſucking dut poĩſons is very nent; and in- 
deed nothing can be more rational, Where the bite cannot be cut 
out, this is the moſt likely way for extracting the poiſon. There 
can be no danger in performing this office, as the poiſon does no 
- harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The perſon 
who fucks the wound ought however to waſh his mouth frequently 
with falad-oil, which will ſecure him from even the leaſt inconve- 
niency. The Hhlli in Africa, and the Har, in Italy, were famed 
for curing the bites of ous animals by fucking the wound z 
and we are told, that the Indians in North America practice the ſame _ 
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_ With regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 


| wad the — &c. their ſtings are ſeldo mattse 


with 13 unleſs when a perſon happens to be Ti 
a great number of them at the ſame time; in H 


caſe ſomething ſhould be done to a 
tion and ſwelling. Some, for this pu 
others lay pounded ae l to the paft. 
vinegar and Venice treac 

but 1 have always found rubbing the part with warm 
ſalad- oil ſucceed: very well. Indeed, when the ſtings 


plc, apply — | 


A mixture of 


are ſo numerous as to endanger. the patient's life, which, 


is ſometimes the caſe, he mult. not only have 


poultices applied to the fart Lac hould Rhawi N | 


bled, and take ſome cooling medicines, as nitre, or 


cream of tartar, and ſhould drink plentafully of Ghai 


11 Ea of this iſland to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe which we have are by no 


means of the moſt virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the 5 


effects attributed to poiſon or venom in this country, 
are really other enen and. proce from qua 
difcrgut cauſes. | 

We cannot however 2 the fame Senate with 
| regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound every 
| where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant and un 
This indeed is chiefly owing ta carelefinels. Children 


ought early to be cautioned againſt eating any kind ß 
fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not know, 
can have acceſs, ought, 


all poiſonous plants to which they 
as far as poſſible, to be deſtrohed. This n es | 
ſo difficult a taſk-as ſome people imagine. 
Poiſonous plants have no doubt their uſe, and they 
ought to be propagated in proper plagesz but, as | 
prove often deſtructive to cattle, they thould be rooted 
out of all -pafture-grounds. -They ought likewiſe, for 


the ſafety of the human ſpecies, #6 be deſtroyed in the 5 


neighbourhood of all towns and Villages; which, by 
the bye, are the places where the 5 moſt commonly 


N a 
1 
« 


abound. I have ſeen the poiſonous emlock, henbane, 
| wolfabane, 
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bale be inflamings == 


is likewile recommended 
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lfsbane, and deadly night-ſhade, all growing within 
eoiront of a ſmall town, where, though ſeveral 
Hons, within the memory of thoſe living in it, had 
lot their lives by. one or other of theſe plants; yet no 
method, that 1 ould: hear of, had ever been taken to 
root them out 3 cough this might be done at a very 

mſlingexpence, Fg 000 p 


.*= Seldom a year paſſes but we have accounts of ſeveral 
-perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock-roots inſtead of 


parſnips, or ſome kinds of fungus which they had 
gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples ought to 
Put people upon their guard with reſpect to the former, 
and to put the latter entirely out of uſe. Muſhrooms 
may be a delicate diſh, but they are a dangerous one, 
as they are generally gathered by perſons who do not 
know one kind of fungus from another, and take every 
thing for a muſhroom which has that appearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and ani- 
mals of a poiſonous nature which are found in foreign 
countries; but, as our obſervations are chiefly intended 
for this iſland, we ſhall paſs theſe over. It may not 
' however be amiſs to obſerve, for the benefit of ſuch of 
>” our countrymen as go to America, that an effectual 
remedy is now ſaid to be found for the bite of the 
rattle-ſnake.—The preſcription is as follows: Take of 
the roots of plantain and horehound, in ſummer, roots 
and branches together, a ſufficient quantity; bruiſe 
*them in a mortar, and ſqueeze out the juice, of which 
gie, as ſoon as poſſible, one large ſpoonful; if the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, you muſt force it down his throat. 
This generally will cure; but, if he finds no relief in 
an hour after, ou may give another ſpoonful, which 
never fails. If the roots are dried, they muſt be 
moiſtened with alittle water. To the wound may bg 
applied a leaf of good tobacco moiſtened with rum. 
We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, who 
ſays it was the invention of a negro; for the diſcovery 
of which he had his freedom purchaſed, and a hundred 
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It is poſſible there may be in nature ſpecific — 5 
for every kind of poiſon; but 2s we baue very n 1 
faith 112 any of thoſe * which have yet been pretended $0®” 
be diſcovered, we ſhall beg leave again to recommend 
the moſt ſtrict attention to the following rules, vis 4 
That when any poiſonous ſubſtance has been taken inte + 
the ſtomach, it ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be dil El. 
charged by vomits, clyſters, and purges; and, W · 6- 
poiſon has been received into the body by a wound, f 
that it be expelled by medicines which promote them 
different ſecretions, eſpecially thoſe of ſweat, urine, and 
inſenſible perſpiration; to which may be joined an? 
ſpaſmodics, or ſuch ft as take off tenſion and 
irritation; the chief of which are We muſk, cam- 
PROY and alafcetida. | * 
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IN the firſt edition of this book the vale] diese 
was omitted. The reaſons however which at that® 
time induced me to leave it out, have upon more mati 
eee vaniſhed. Bad conſequences, no doubt, 
mer ge from ignorant perſons tampering with medicine 
in this diſorder; but the danger from that quarter feems 
to be more than balanced by the great and ſolid advan- 
tages, which muſt ariſe to the patieſſt from an early 
knowledge of his caſe, and an attentionito a plan of r 
men, wliich, if it does not cure the diſeaſe, will be 9 
to render it more mald, and leſs 12 to the conſtitu- 


It is peculiar] EY ERA for the unhappy pen 
who * this diſeaſe, that it 2 under a fort of 
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'OF THE VENERFAL DISEASE.” 
diſgrace?” This 8 e neceſſary, and makes 
be patient either conceal diſorder altogether, or 
ply to thoſe who promiſe a ſudden and — eure; 
Dat who in fact only remove the ſymptoms for à time, 
while they fix the diſeaſe deeper in the habit. By this 
means a flight infection, which might have been eaſily re- 
* moved, is often converted into an obſtinate, and fome- 
4 times incurable mal 
. Another eee circumſtance attendin 1 this 
feaſe is, that it aſſumes a variety of different 
end may with more propriety be called an ee 
Dat diſeaſes, than a ſingle one. No two diſeaſes can 
eduire 2 more different method of treatment than 
8 does in its different ſtages. Hence the folly and 
| of truſting to any particular noſtrum for the cure 
of it. Such noſtrums are however generally adminiſter- 
" ed in the ſame manner to all who apply for them, with- 
13 out the leaſt regard to the ſtate of the diſeaſe, the con- 
— -ftitution of the patient, the degree of infection, and a 
c mouſand other eireumſtanees of the utmoſt importance. 
(OB. Though the venereal diſeaſe is generally the fruit of 
unlawful embraces, yet ĩt may be communicated to the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, nurſes, mid- 
wives, and married women whoſe huſbands lead diſſolute 
** lives, are often affected with it, and frequently loſe 
heir lives by not being aware of their danger in due 
time. The unhappy condition of ſuch perſons will 
certainly plead our excule, if any excuſe be neceſlary, 
for endeavouring to point out the Ins and cure 
of this tog common diſcaſe..  -.. .. 

To enumerate all its different ſymptoms, . however, 
and to trace the diſeaſe minutely through its various 
| ſtages, would require a much larger ſpace than falls to 

this part of my ſubject; 1 ſhall therefore confine my 
_ obſervations chiefly to circumſtances of importance, 
omitting ſuch as arg either trifling, or which occur but 
ſeldom. I ſhall likewiſe paſs over the hiſtory of the 
diſeaſe, wiih the different methods of treatment which 


it has een wb it was firſt, introduced into 
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2 and many other circumſtances of a ſimilat 
nature; all af Which, though they might tend to amuſe 
the reader, 172 n. n ** male or no ae 
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- The virulent gonorrhcea is an invo 
of infectious matter from the parts of generation 1 in 
either ſex. It generally makes its appearance within 
eight or ten days after the infection has been received 
ſometimes indeed it appears in two or three days, and 


at other times not before the end of four or five wee 
Previous to the diſcharge, the patient feels an — 
with a ſmall degree of pain in the genitals. After warde as. 


thin glary matter begins to diſtil from the urinary 
which ſtains the linen, and occaſions a mall 0 degree 


titillation, particularly in the time of making — E 


this gradually increaſing, ariſes at length to a degres gf 
heat and pain, which are chiefly peregived about _ 
extremity of the urinary paſſage, where flight d 
of redneſs and inflammation likewiſe begin to appear. 
As the diſorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, 
and running, increaſe, while freſh ſymproms daily enſue. 
In men the erections become painful and involuntary, 
and are more frequent and laſting than when natural, 


This ſymptom is moſt troubleſome when the patient ig . 


warm in bed. The pain which was at firſt only perceived. 
towards the extremity, now begins 10 reach all up the 
urinary paſſage, and is moſt intenſe juſt after the patient 
has done making water. The running gradually + 
cedes from the colour of ſeed, grows yellow, and at 
length puts on the appearance of matter, 


When the diſorder has arrived at height, all the 
ſymptoms are more- intenſe; the Mit of urine is fo. 
great, that the patient dreads che making water; and 
though he feels a conſtant inclination this way, yet it 
is rendered with the greateſt'difficulty, and often only 
by drops: the involuntary erections how become en- 
tremely painful and frequent; there is alſo a pain, heat, 
047 $67 © ( A. - 
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440 Or IE vd UI EN G YORRHOZA.. 
and ſenſe of fulneſs about the ſeat, and the running is 


plentiful and ſharp, of a brown, n and ane 
of a bloody colour. n 


By a proper treatment the violence of the ſy1 
gradually j, 26/0 ; the heat of urine goes off; The in- 
voluntary and painful erections, and the heat * pain 
about the ſeat, become eaſier; the running alſo gradually 
decrèaſes, grows whiter and WN till at laſt it 
entirely diſappears. 


Ny attending to theſe ſymptoms, the FR ob, may 
be generally diſtinguiſhed from any other diſeaſe, There 
are however ſome few diſorders for which it may be 
| 5 as an ulcer in the kidnies or bladder, the fluor 

albu or whites in women; & c. But in the former of 
theſe; the matter comes away only with the urine, or 
VE the ſphincter of the bladder is open; whereas in 
a gonorrhœa, the diſcharge is conſtant. ' The latter is 
mare difficult to diſtinguiſh, and muſt be known chiefly 
from its effects, as pain, communicating the infection, &c. 


® + REGIMEN:'—— When a perſon has reaſon to ſuſpect 
Mo int. be has caught the venereal infection, he ought 
moſt ſtrictiy to obſerve a cooling regimen, to avoid 
every thing of a heating nature, as wines, ſpirituous 
= liquors, rich ſauces, ſpiced, ſalted, high-ſeaſoned and 
Imoke- dried proviſions, &c. as alfo all aromatic and 
», Rimulating vegetables, as onions, garlic, ſhallot, nut- 
meg, muſtard, cinnamon, mace, ginger, and ſuch like. 
His food oug ht chiefly to conſiſt of mild vegetables, 
milk, wut light puddings, panado, gruels, &c. His 
drink may be barley-water, milk and water, decoctions 
of marſh-mallous and liquorice, linſeed-tea, or clear 
; whey. Of theſe he ought to drink plentifully. Violent 
exerciſe of all Kinds, eſpecially riding on horſeback, 
and venereal pleaſures, are to be avoided. The patient 
muſt beware of cold, and when the inflammation is 
violent, he ought to keep his bed. 

MEDICINE.-— A Firulent F:onorrhcea cannot always 
be cured ſpeedily and effectually at the ſame time. The, 
patient ought therefore not to expect, nor the phyſician 

2 | | to 
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to promiſe it. It will often continue for two or three 
weeks, and ſometimes for five or ſix, even where the 


treatment has been very proper. 
Sometimes indeed a flight infection may be carried 


off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm milx 


and water, and injecting frequently up the urethra a 


little fweet oil or linſeed- tea about the warmth of new 
milk. Should theſe not ſucceed in carrying off the 
infection, they will at leaſt have a tendency to leſſen its 


virulence. , e ee 8 
To effect a cure, however, aſtringent injections will 
generally be found neceſſary. Theſe may be various 


** 


ways prepared, but I think thoſe made with the white 
vitriol are both moſt ſafe and efficacious. They can be 


made ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may require; 
but it is beſt to begin with the more gentle, and increaſe 


their power if neceſſary. I generally order a drachm 


of white yitriol to be diſſolved in eight or nine ounces 


of common or roſe- water, and an ordinary fyringe full 
of it to be thrown up three or four times a-day. If this 
quantity does not perform a cure, it may be repeated, 


and the doſe increaſed*. _ . 


Whether injections be uſed or not, cooling purges 


are always proper in the gonorrhœa. They ought not 


however to be of the ſtrong or draſtic kind,” What- 
ever raiſes a violent commotion in the body increaſes 
the danger, and tends to drive the diſeaſe deeper into 


the habit. Procuring two or three {tools every ſecond „ 


Although it is now very common to eure the gonorrhœa by 
aſtringent injeRions, there are ſtill many practitioners Wh do not 
approve this mode of practice. I can however, from much ex- 


pferience, aſſert, tha: it is both the moſt eaſy, elegant, and efficacious 
method of cure; and that any bad confequences- ariſing from it 
muſt he owing to the ignorance or miſcondu@ of the practitioner 
himſelf, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, uſe ſtrong 
Preparations of lead, all of which are dangerous when applied to 
the internal ſurfaces of the body; others uſe eſcharones, which in- 
flame and injure the parts. I bave known a gonorrhea actually 
_ cured by an injection made of green-tea, and would always recom> 
mend gentle methods where they will ſucceed... 1 
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rally be ſufficient to remove the inſſam 
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or third day for the firſt fortnight, and the ſame tin 


ber every fourth or fifth day for the fecond, will gene- 


matory ſymptoms, 
to diminiſh the running, and to change the colour and 


conſiſtence of the matter, which gradually becomes 
more white and | ropy as the virulence abates 


- When the inflammatory ſymptoms run high, Bleed. 


ing is always neceflary at the beginning. This opera- 


tion, as in other inflammations, muſt be RE 
according to 2 rength and conſtitution of the 


tient, and n 124 ee of e Ha- 5 
: toms.. : 1 | 


| Medicines which PRO by! Wade of urine; are 
Rkewiſe proper in this ſtage of he diſorder. For this 
purpoſe, an ounce of nitre and two ounces of gum- 
arabic, pounded together, may be divided into twenty- | 
four doſes, one of which may be taken frequently in a 
ceup of the patient's drink. If theſe ſhould N him 
n his urine ſo often as to become troubleſome to him, 


| "_ * * 122 _ _ them leſs > frequently,” or leave our 


 falts to be diffolved in 3 large peed 
their W more mild. 


© If the nt can fwallow a folarion of falts 225 mann 4 


may take fix drachms, or, if his conftiturion requires it, an dune of 
the former, wich half an ounce of the latter. Theſe may be diſſolved 


in an Engliſh pint of boiling water, whey, or _ water rele fue N 
taken early in the morring. | 


If an infofion of ſenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 


_ *drachms of the former, and an ounce of the latrer, may be infuſed 
all night in an Engliſh pint of boiling water. The infuſion may be 


ſtrained. next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber's ſalts diſſolved 


in it. A tea-coptul of this infuſion may be taken every half hour 
ot. it operates. 


Should the patient kw an eleQuary, we following will be found 


to anſwer very well. Take of the lenitive electuary four ounces, 


cream” of tartar to bunces, j wy in' powder two drachms, rhubarb 


one drachm, and as much of the fyrup of pale roſes as will ſerve to 


make up the whole into a ſoft electuary. Two or three tea-ſpoonfuls 
of uns may be taken over-night, and about the ſame quantity next 
morning, every day chat the patient chuſes to take a purge. 

The doſes of the above medicines may be increaſed or diminiſhed 
according as the patient finds it e 7 of was We have ordered the 


kd the 
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the nitre altogether, and take equal parts of gum-arabic - 
and cream of tartar. Theſe may be pounded: together, 
and atea-ſpoonful taken in a cup of the patients drink 
four or five times a-day. I have generally found this 
anſwer extremely well both as a: diuretic, Mas os 
keeping the body gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation; are_feated; ** 
towards the neck of the bladder, it will be proper 
ntly to throw up an emollient clyſter, which, 
beſides the benefit DE procuring ſtools, will ferve 2 2 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. | 


plied to the parts, are of great ſervice. They may be 
made of the flour of linſeed, or of wheat-bread __ 
milk, foftened with freſh butter or ſweet oil. When 
poultices cannot be conveniently uſed, cloths wrung out 
of warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk and 
water, may be applied. I have often knoun the moſt 


gonorrhea, W tho one or other of theſe app 2 ; 
$6454; FE 
Few things dns 6 yy Bonk off. ee in 
the ſpermatie veſſels, than a proper truis for the ſcrotum. 
It ought to be ſo contrived. au to ſupport the teſticles; 
and d ſhould be worn from the firſt pm ol he: 
_ diſeaſe till it has ceaſed fome weeks. 
The above treatment will ſometimes remove . 
gonorrhœa ſo quickly, that the perſon will be in doubt 
whether he really laboured under that diſeaſe.” This, 
however, is too favourable a turn to be often expected. 


Soft poultices, when they can conveniemly po pat = 


excruciating pains, during the inflammatory ſtate of the - 


It more frequently happens, that we are able -only to 


procure an abatement or remiſſion of the inflammatory 
ſymptoms, fo far as to make it fate t to have recourſe to 
the great antidote mercury. 1 


Many people on the firſt appearalics of à gonorrhœa, 
f to the uſe of mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury 


is often not at all neceſſary 1 in gonorrhea; and when 
taken too early, it does ce AY be 2 
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to complete the cure, but can never be n at the 


commencement of it. 
When bleeding, purging, fonentutions, and the 


| alla things recommended above, have eaſed the pain, 


foftened the pulſe, relieved the heat of urine, and 
rendered the involuntary erections leſs frequent, the 

patient may begin to uſe mercury in 2 m 0 Ws 
leaſt diſagreeable to him. 


If he takes the common erturial pill, two at ani 


Ts and: one in the morning will be a ſufficient doſe at firſt. 
Should they affect the mouth too much, the doſe muſt 


be leſſened; if not at all, it may be gradually increaſed 
to five or ſix pills in the day. If calomel be thought 


preferable, two or three grains of it, formed. into a 
bolus with a little of the conſerve of hips, may be 


taken at bed-time, and the doſe gradually incteaſed to 
eight or ten grains. One of the moſt common prepa- 


_ rations of mercury now in uſe is the corroſive ſublimate. 
This may be taken in the manner afterwards recom- 


ded under the confirmed lues or pox. I have always 
nd it one of the moſt ſafe and efficacious medicines 


A 2 * When properly uſed. 


The above medicines may ker be 8 every 15 
or every other day, as the patient is able to a, them. 


Tbey ought never to be taken in fuch quantity as to 


raile a ſalivation, unleſs in a very flight: degree. The 


diſeaſe may be more ſafely, and as certainly, cured 
without a ſalivation as with it. When the mercury 
runs off by the mouth, it is not ſo ſucceſsful in carrying 


off the diteaſe, as when f it continues e in the . 
and is diſcharged gradually... 


Should the patient be purged or griped i in the nig ht 
by the mercury, he muſt take an infuſion of = mae or 


ſome other purgative, and drink freely of water-gruel 


to prevent bloody ſtools, which are very apt to happen 
ſhould the patient ice — cold, or if the mercury has not 


been duly prepared, When the bowels are weak, and 


the mercury is apt to gripe or purge, theſe diſagreeable 


conſequences may be prevented by taking, with the 


above 
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above pills or bolus, half a drachm or two ſerupker of He 
diaſcordium, or of the Japonic confection. | 

To prevent the diſagreeable circumſtance of the mer- * 
cury's affecting the mouth too much, or bringing on a 
falivation, it may be combined with purgatives. With 
this view the laxative mercurial pill has been-contrived, 
the uſual doſe of which is half a drachm, or three pills, 
night and morning, 'to/ be repeated every other dayz _ 
but the ſafer way is for the patient to begin with two, 
or even with one pill, gradually increaſing the doſe. © - 


To ſuch perſons as can neither ſwallow a bolus nor 's 
pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, as it can be 
ſuſpended even in a watery vehicle, by means of gum- 
arabic; - which not only ſerves this purpoſe, but likewiſe - 
prevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, and | 
renders it in many reſpects a better medicine“ 

It happens very fortunately for thoſe who cannot be 
brought to take mercury inwardly, and likewiſe” for 
perſons whoſe bowels are too tender to bear it, that an 


external application of it will anſwer equally well, andy f * F 
in ſome reſpetts better. It mult be acknowledged, tha 2 
mercury, taken inwardly for any length of time, greatly& - 


weakens and diſorders the bowels; for which reaſon; 
when a plentiful uſe of it becomes neceſſary, we would 
prefer rubbing to the mercurial pills. Ihe common 
mercurial or blue ointment will anſwer very well. Of 
that which is made by rubbing together equal quanti- 
ties of hog's-lard and quickſilver, about a drachm may 
be uſed at a time. The beſt time for rubbing it on is 
at night, and the moſt proper place the inner fide of the 
thighs. The patient ſhould ſtand before the fire when 
he rubs, and ſhould wear Fane! EEO next his ſkin” - 


* Take quickſilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a muci- 
lage two drachims ; let the quickſilver be rubbed with the mucilage, 
in a marble mortar, unzil the globules of mercury entirely diſappear : 
afterwards add gradually, ſtill continuing the trituration, half an 
ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and eight ounces of ſimple cinnamon- 


ſ 
water, 'Two table- — of this ſolution may be taken night 
and morning. Some reckon this the beſt form in which Gur: 


can be exhilyted for the cure of a gonorrhaa. 
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454 OF THE VIRULENT GONORRH GA. 
-at the time he is uſing the ointment. If ointment of a 
_ weaker or ſtronger kind be uſed, the quantity muſt be 
increaſed or diminiſhed-in proportion. | 
If, during the uſe of the ointment, the inflammation 
of the genital parts, together with the heat and feveriſh. 
nels, ſhould return, or if the mouth ſhould grow ſore, 
the gums tender, and the breath become offenſive, a a 
doſe or*twe of Glauber's ſalts, or ſome other cooling 
purge, way be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for 
a few. days. As foon, however, as the ſigns of ſpitting 
are gone off, if the virulency be not quite correct- 
ed, the ointment muſt be repeated, but in ſmaller 
= quantities, and at longer intervals than before. What - 
ever way mercury is adminiſtered, its uſe muſt be 
ix perſiſted in as long as any virulency is ſuſpected to re- 
During this, which may be called the ſecond ſtage 
of the diforder, though ſo ſtrict a regimen is not ne- 
= . ceflaryas in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate, yet intem- 
BF 2 Perance of every kind muſt be avoided. The food 
muſt be light, plain, and of eaſy digeſtion ; and the 
greateſt indulgence that may be allowed with reſpect to 
- - drink is, a little: wine diluted with a ſufficient quantity of 
water.  Spirituous liquors are to be avoided in every 
| hape. I have often known the inflammatory ſymptoms 
1 renewed and heightened, the running increaſed, and the 
* cure rendered extremely difficult and tedious, by one 
q fit of exceſſive drinking. . 
When the above treatment has removed the heat of 
q urine, and ſoreneſs of the genital parts; when the 


quantity of running is conſiderably leſſened, without 
any pain or ſwelling in the groin or teſticle ſupervening ; 
when the patient is free from involuntary erections; 
and laſtly, when the running becomes pale, whitiſh, 
thick, void of ill ſmell, and tengcious or ropy; when 
all or moſt of theſe ſymptoms appear, the gonorrhœa is 
arrived at its laſt ſtage, and we may gradually proceed 
0 treat it as a gleet with aſtringent and agglutinating 


medicines. ' | | W 
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able to bear it. 8 | * 
The laſt remedy which we ſhall mention in this cafe 
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A e frequently repeated, or improperly 
treated, 


often ends in a gleet, which may either pro- 


ceed from relaxation, or from ſome remains of the 


diſeaſe. It is however of the greateſt importance in the 


cure of the gleet, to know from which of theſe cauſes 


it proceeds. When the diſcharge proves very obſtinate, 
and receives little or no check from aftringent re- 


medies, there is ground to ſuſpect that it is owing to the 10 3 
latter; but if the drain is in conſtant, and is chiefly ob- 


ſervable when the patient is ſtimulated by laſcivious 
ideas, or upon ſtraining to go to ſtool, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude that it is chiefly owing to the former. 
In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, 
the principal deſign is to brace, and reſtore a. proper 
degree of tenſion to the debilitated and relaxed veſſels. 
For this purpoſe, beſides the medicines recommended in 


the gonorrhea, the patient may have recourſe to ſtronger 


and powerful aſtringents, as the Peruvian bark“, alum, 
vitriol, galls, tormentil, biſtort, balauſtines, tin&ture of 
gum kino, &c. The injections may be rendered more 
aſtringent by the addition.of a few 82 of alum, or 
increaſing the quantity of yitriol as far as the parts are 


is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps a more 


powerful bracer in the whole compaſs of medicine. It 
ought never to be omitted in this ſpecies of gleet, unleſs, 


» Toe Peruvian hark may be combined with other aſtringents, 
and prepared in the following manner: | an 


* 


Take of Peruvian bark bruiſed fix drachms, of freth galls bruiſed - 


two drachms; boil them in a.poiigd and à half of water to a pound: 
to the ſtrained liquor add three ounces of the ſimple tincture of rhe 
bark. A ſmall Dee this may be taken three times a- day, 


. to each cup fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of 


"i 


there 


\ 


8 OF GLEET S. | 
- there be ſomething in the conſtitution of the patient 
which renders the uſe of it unſafe. The chief objec- . 
tions to the uſe of the cold bath are, a full habit, and 
an unſound ſtate of the viſcera. * The danger from the 
former may always be leflened, if not removed, by 
purging and bleeding; but the latter is an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle, as the preſſure of the water, and the 
ſudden contraQtion of the external veſſels, by throwing 
the blood with too much force upon the internal parts, 
are apt to occaſion ruptures of the veſſels, or a flux of 
Humours upon the diſeaſed organs. But where no ob- 
jection of this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge 
over head in water every morning faſting, for three or 
four weeks together. He ſhould not however ſtay long 
in the water, and ſhould take care to have his ſkin dried 
as ſoon as he comes out... _ | 
The regimen. proper in this caſe is the ſame as was 
mentioned in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhœa: the diet 
muſt be drying and aſtringent, and the drink Spa, 
Pyrmont, or Briſtol waters, with which a little claret or 
red wine may ſometimes be mixed. Any perſon may 
now- afford to drink theſe waters, as they can be every 
where prepared at almoſt no expence, by a mixture of 
common chalk and oil of vitriol. TOR 7 ns 
When the gleet does not in the ſmalleſt degree yield 
to theſe medicines, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it pro- 
ceeds from ulcers. , In this caſe recourſe muſt be had 
to mercury, and ſuch medicines as tend to correct any 
predominant acrimony with which the juices may be 
affected, as the decoction of China, larſaparilla, ſaſſafras, 
;. the like. 255 I M0 
Mr. Fordyce ſays, he has ſeen many obſtinate gleets 
of two, three, or four years ſtanding, effectually cured 
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medicine has been tried in vain. Dr. Chapman ſeems 
to be of the ſame opinion; hut ſays, he has always found 
the mercury ſucceed beſt in this caſe when joined with 
terebinthinate and other agglutinating medicines. For 
which reaſon the Doctor recommends pills mig oe | 
N | calomel 
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by a mercurial inunction, when almoſt every other 


or ſarſaparillaa. | 


The laſt kind of remedy which we ſhall mention for 


the cure of ulcers in the urinary paſſage, are the ſup- 
purating candles or bougies: as theſe are prepared 
various ways, and are generally to be bought ready 


made, it is needleſs to ſpend time in enumerating the . 


different ingredients of which they are compoſed, or 
teaching the manner of preparing them. Before a 


bougie be introduced into the urethra, however, it ſhould _ 
be ſmeared all over with ſweet oil, to prevent it from 
ſtimulating too ſuddenly ; it may be ſuffered to continue 
in from one to ſeven or eight hours, according as the 


pag can bear it. Obſtinate ulcers are not only often 
ealed, but tumours .and excreſcences in the urinary 


paſſages taken away, and an obſtruction of urine re. 


moyed by means of bougies. 


or THE SWELLED TESTICLE, 


The ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from 9 
tion lately contracted, or from the venereal poiſon lurk- 
ing in the blood: the latter indeed is not very common, 


but the former frequently happens both in the firſt and 


ſecond ſtages of a gonorrhea ; particularly when the 


running is unſeaſonably checked, by cold, hard drink- 


ing, 1205 draſtic purges, violent ex&ciſe, the too | 


early uſe of aſtringent medicines, or the like. 


In the inflammatory ſtage bleeding is neceſſary, which 


muſt be repeated according to the urgency of the 


Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a ſufficient degree of hard- 
neſs, half an ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let theſe be mixed 
and formed into ſixty pills, of which five or ſix may be taken night 


and morning. If, during the uſe of theſe pills, the mouth ſhould 


\ - 


grow ſore, or the breath become offenſiye, they muſt be diſcontinued 


vill theſe ſymptoms diſappear, 


1 | 


OF THE 8WELLED TESTICLE. 4% 
calomel and Venice turpentine“; and defires that their 
uſe may be accompanied with a decoction of guaiacunr © 


ſymptoms, 


1 


diluting. High- ſeaſoned food, fleſh, wines, and every 
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ſymptoms“. The food muſt be light, and the drink 


thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided, Fomen- 
tations are of ſingular ſervice. Poultices of bread and 


- milk, ſoftened with freſh butter or oil, are likewiſe ve 


proper, and ought conſtantly to be applied when the 


- 


1 is in bed: when he is up, the teſticle ſhould be 
_ Kept warm, and ſupported by a bag or truſs, which may 
- eaſily be contrived in ſuch a manner as to prevent the 


weight of the teſticle from having any effect. | 
If it ſhould be found ĩimpracticable to clear the teſticle 


by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and extended 
according to circumſtances, it will be neceſſary to lead 


the patient through ſuch a complete antivenereal courſe 
as ſhall enſure him againſt any future uneaſineſs. For 


this purpaſe, beſides rubbing the mercurial ointment on 
the 1 if free from pain, or on the thighs, as directed 
in the 


gonorrhcea, the patient muſt be confined to bed, 


if neceſſary, for five or fix weeks, ſuſpending the teſ- 
ticle all the while with a bag or truſs, and plying him 
- inwardly with ſtrong decoctions of farſaparilla. 


When theſe means do not ſucceed, and there is 


reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancerous habit, 


either of which may ſupport a ſcirrhous induration, 


. after the venereal poiſon is correGed, the parts ſhould 
de fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the 
- _ braiſed leaves of which may likewiſe be added to the 


poultice, and the extract at the ſame time taken inward- 
Iyr. This practice is ſtrongly recommended by Dr. 


Stork in ſcirrhous and Eancerous caſes; and Mr. For- 
Aye aſſures us, that by this method he has cured 


diſeaſed teſticles of two or three years ſtanding, even 


when ulcerated, and when the ſcirrhus had begun to be 
affected with pricking and lancing pains. | 4 


I have been accuſtomed for ſome time paſt to apply leeches to 
inflamed teſticles, which practice has always been followed with the 
moſt happy effedts. o | 


+ The extract of hemlock way be made into pills, and taken in 


the manner directed under the article Cancer. OF 


% 


or BUBOES. 


frat 


 Venercal "4M are hard tumours ſeated. * "A 
_ groin, occaſioned: by the venereal poiſon lodged in this 
part. They are of two kinds; viz. ſuch as proceed 
from a recent infection, and ſuch 88 AECOMPARY 2. ON 
firmed lues. 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, ſuch as woo ſoon 
after impure coition, may be firſt attempted by diſperfion, 
and, if that ſhould not ſucceed, by*ſuppuration. To 
promote the diſperſion. of a dudo, e ſame regimen 
muſt be obſerved as was directed in the firſt ftage of a 
gonorrhea. The patient maſt likewiſe be bled, and 
take ſome cooling purges, as the decothion of tamarinds 
and ſenna, Glauber's ſalts, and the like. If, by this 
courſe, the ſwelling and other inflammatory fymptoms 
abate, we may ſafely proceed to the uſe of mercury, _ 
which muſt be continued il the yonereal virus is quite 
ſubdued“. ; | 

But if the bubo thould, from the beginning, be 
attended with great heat, pain, and pulſation, it will be 
proper to promote its ſuppuration. For this purpoſe 
the patient may be allowed to uſe his ordinary diet, and 
to take now and then a glaſs of wine. Emollient 
cataplaſms, conſiſting of bread and milk ſoftened with ' 


oil or freſh butter, may be applied to the part; and, ia 3 


cold conſtitutions, where tha tumour advances ſlowliy, 
white-lily roots boiled, or ſlieed onions raw, and a+ 
ſufficient quantity of yellow d may be added 0 
the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be 8500 by 2 
its conical figure, the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a fludtua- 


tion of matter plainly to be felt under the finger, it ma 
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be opened either by cauſtic or a lancet, and afterwards 


dreſſed with digeſtive ointment. 


It ſometimes however happens, f that buboes can 
neither be diſperſed nor brought to a ſuppuration, but 
remain hard, indolent tumours. In this caſe the indurated 


glands muſt be conſumed by cauſtic; if they ſhould 


become ſcirrhous, they muſt be diſſolved by the appli- 


cation of hemlock, both externally and internally, as 


directed in the ſcirrhous teſticle. 


gg Chancres are ſuperficial, callous, eating ulcers; which 


may happen either with or without a gonorrhœa. They 
are commonly ſeated about the glands, and make their 
appearance in the following manner: Firſt a little red 
pimple ariſes, which ſoon. becomes pointed at top, and 


is filled with a whitiſh matter inclining to yellow. This 


pimple is hot, and itches generally before it breaks: after- 
wards it degenerates into an obſtinate ulcer, the bottom 
of which is uſually covered with. a viſcid mucus, and 
whoſe edges gradually become hard and callous. Some- 


times the firſt appearance reſembles a ſimple excoriation 
of the cuticle; which however, if the cauſe be vene- 


real, ſoon becomes a true chancre. 2, 
A chancre is ſometimes a primary affeQion, but it is 
much oftner ſymptomatic, and is the mark of a con- 


firmed lues. Primary chancres diſcover - themſelves 
ſoon after impure coition, and are generally ſeated in. 
parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples 


of women, the glans penis of men, &c“. 


When venereal ulcers are ſeated in the lips, the infeclion may 
be communicated by kiſſing. I have ſeen very obſtinate venerea] 
ulcers in the lips, which I had all the reafon in the world to believe 
were communicated in this manner. | 
. . Nurſes ought to beware of ſuckling infected _— or having 


their breaſts drawn by perſons tainted with the venefeal diſeaſe. 


This caution is peculiarly neceffary tor nurſes who reſide in the 
neighbourhood ot great towns. PRs. | 
| E When 
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OF G HAN CRE S. 461. 
When a-chancre appears ſoon after impure coition, 
its treatment is nearly ſimilar to that of the virulent. 
gonorrhœa. The patient muſt obſerve the cooling re- 
gimen, loſe a little blood, and take ſome gentle doſes of 
ſalts and manna. The parts affected ought frequently 
to be bathed, or rather ſoaked, in warm milk and water, 
and, if the inflammation be great, an emollient poultice 
or cataplaſm may be applied to them. "This courſe 
will, in moſt caſes, be ſufficient to abate the inflamma - 
tion, and prepare the patient for the uſe of mercury. 
Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied 
with ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, ſcurfy erup- 
tions about the roots of the hair, and other ſymptoms. 
of a confirmed lues. Though they may be ſeated in 
any of the parts mentioned above, they commonly 
appear upon the private parts, or the inſide of the thigh. * 
They are alſo leſs painful, but frequently much larger 
and harder than primary chancres. As their cure muſt 
depend upon that of the pox, of which they are only 
a ſymptem, we ſhall take no further notice of them, 
till we come to treat of a confirmed lues*. 


Thus we. have related moſt of the ſymptoms which 

accompany or ſucceed a virulent gonorrhœa, and have 
alſo given a ſhort view of their proper treatment; there 
are, however, ſeveral, others which ſometimes attend 
this diſeaſe, as a /ffrangury or obſtruction of urine, a 
phymoſrs, paraphymoſes, &c. „ 2 
A ſtrangury may be occaſioned either by a ſpaſmodic 
conſtriction, or an inflammation: of the urethra and 
parts about the neck of the bladder. In the former 
caſe, the patient begins to void his urine with tolerable 
eaſe; but, as ſoon as it touches the galled or inflamed 

_ urethra, a ſudden conſtriction takes place, and the 
urine is voided by ſpurts, and ſometimes by drops only. © 


* I have found it anſwer extremely well to ſprinkle chancres 
twice a-day with calomel. This wilk often perform a cure without 
any other application whatever. If the chancres are upon the g/ans, 
they may be waſhed with milk and water, a little warm, and after» 
wards, the calomel may be applied as above. 8 l 
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muſt be more liberally performed, and repeated accord- 
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When the FN is owing to an inflammation about 
the neck of the bladder, there is a conſtant heat and 
uneaſineſs of the part, a perpetual defire to make 
water, while the patient can only render a few drops, 
and a troubleſome teneſmus, or conſtant inclination to 
go to ſtook. | ö „ 

When the ſtrangury is owing to ſpaſm, ſuch medi- 


cines as tend to dilute and blunt the falts of the urine 
will be proper. For this purpoſe, befides the common 


diluting liquors, ſoft and cooling emulfions, ſweetened 
with the fyrup of poppies, may be uſed. Should theſe 
not have the defired effect, bleeding, and emollient 
fomentations, will be neceffary. | | 
When the complaint is (evidently owing to an in- 
flammation about the neck of the bladder, bleeding 


ing to the urgency of the fymptoms. After bleeding, 
if the ſtrangury ſtill continues, ſoft clyſters, with a 


proper quantity of laudanum in them, may be admini- 


tered, and emollient fomentations applied to the re- 
gion of the bladder. At the fame time, the patient 


may take every four hours # tea-cupful of barley-water, 


to an Engliſn pint of which fix ounces of the fyrup of 
marſ{h-mallows, four ounces of. the oil of fweet almonds, 

and half an ounce of nitre, may be added. If theſe 
remedies ſhould not relieve the complaint, and a total 
ſuppreſſion of urine ſhould come on, bleeding muſt be 
repeated, and the patient ſet in a warm bath up to the 


middle. It will be proper in this eaſe to diſcontinue 


the diuretics, and to draw off the water with a catheter; 
but as the patient is ſeldom able to bear its being in- 


5 troduced, we would rather recommend the uſe of mild 
bougies. Theſe often lubricate the paſſage, and greatly 
facilitate the diſcharge of urine. Whenever they begin 


to ſtimulate or give any uneaſineſs, they may be with- 
drawn. n | Rf 
The phymofis is ſuch a conſtriction of the prepuce 


| over-the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 
wards; the paraphymg/is, on the contrary, is ſuch a con- 


ſtriction 


* 
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ſtriction of the prepuce behind the guns, as hinders 4 it 
from being brought forward. 


The treatment of theſe E is fo nearly tlie 
ſame with that of the virulent" gonorrhea, that we 
have no oetaſion to enlarge upon it. In general, bleed: 
ing, purging, poultices, and emollient fomentations are 
ſufficient. Should theſe, however, fail of removing the 
ſtricture, and the parts be threatened with a mortifica- 
tion, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and one 
grain of emetic tartar, may be given for a vomit, and 
may de worked off with warm water or thin gruel. 


It ſometimes happens, that, in ſpite of all endeavours —4 
to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, and ſymp- 4 
foms of a beginning mortification appear. When this 

is the caſe, the prepuce muſt be ſcarified with a lancet, 

and, if neceſſary, divided, in order to prevent a ſtran- 
gulation, and ſet the impriſoned glans at liberty. We 

ſhall not deſcribe the manner of performing this opera- 

tion, as it ought always to be done by a ſurgeon. When 

a mortification has actually taken place, it will be 
neceſſary, beſides performing the above operations, to 

foment the parts frequently with cloths wrung out of a 

ſtrong decoction of camomile- flowers and bark, and to 


give the patient a drachm of the bark 1 in powder every 
two or three hours. 


With regard to the priapiſm, een and other 
diſtortions of the penis, their treatment is no wayr 
different from that of the gonorrhœæa. When they 
prove very troubleſome, the patient may take a few 
drops of laudanum at night, eſpecially after che opera- 
tion of a pufgative a the day. 


* 


OF A CONFIRMED LVUES. 


We have hitherto treated of thoſe affections in which 8 
the venereal poiſon is ſuppoſed to be contined chiefly to 


the particular part by which it was received, and ſhall 
next take a view of the lues in-its confirmed ſtate; that 


D when the 2 is actually received into the blood, 


0 
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mixes with the ſeveral ELIE; 


towards the cartilage o 


4 


and, circulating with it through — part of the body, 
renders the whole. 

habit taintde. 
The ſymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in 
the groin, - pains of the head and joints, which are 


_ peculiarly troubleſome in the night, or when the patient 


is warm in bed; ſcabs and ſcurfs in various parts of 


the body, eſpecially on the head, of a yellowiſh colour, 


reſembling a honey- comb; corroding ulcers in various 
parts of the body, which generally begin about the 
throat, from whence the & creep gradually, by the palate, 
the noſe, which they deſtroy ; 
excreſcences or exoſtoſes ariſe in the middle of the bones, 
and their fpongy ends become brittle, and break upon the 
leaſt accident; at other times they are ſoft, and bend: 
like wax; the conglobate glands become hard and 


callous, and form, in the neck, armpits, groin, and 
meſentery, hard moveable tumours, like the king's 
evil; tumours of different kinds are likewiſe formed 


in the lymphatic veſſels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, 
as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c.; the eyes are 
affected with itching, pain, redneſs, and ſometimes with 


total blindneſs, and the ears with a ſinging noiſe, pain, 


and deafneſs, whilſt their internal ſubſtance is exulce- 
rated and rendered carious; at length all the animal, 
vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the face 
becomes pale and livid; the body emaciated and unfit | 
or motion, and the miſerable patient falls into an 


- atrophy or waſting conſumption. 


Women have ſymptoms / peculiar to he ſex; as | 
cancers of the breaſt; a + RS or overflowing of 


the menſes; the whites ; ; byſteric affections; an inflam- 
mation, abſceſs, ſcirrhus, gangrene, cancer, or ulcer of 


the womb ; they are generally either barren or ſubject 
to-abortion ; or, if they bring. children into the world, 


© they have an univerſal eryſipelas, are half rotten, and 


covered with ulcers. 


Such is the catalogue of ſymptoms attending this | 
dreadful diſcale i in its confirmed ſtate. Indeed they are 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom all to be met with in the ſame perſon, or at he 
fame time; fo many of them, however, are generally 

eſent as are ſufficient to alarm the patient; and if he 
has reaſon to ſuſpect the infection is Jurking in his 
body, he ought immediately to ſet about the expulſion 
of it, otherwiſe the moſt tragical conſequences will 


* 


enſue. 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, 
for the cure of this diſeaſe, is mercury, which may be 
uſed in a great variety of forms, with nearly the fame BM 
ſucceſs. Some time ago it was reckoned impoſſible to 
cure a confirmed lues without a ſalivation. This me- 
thod is now however pretty generally laid aſide, and 
mercury is found to be as efficacious, or rather more ſo, 
in expelling the venereal poiſon, when adminiſtered in 
ſuch a manner as not to run off by the ſalivary glands. © 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial 

ointment 1s as efficacious as any other preparation of 
that mineral; yet experience has taught me to think 
otherwiſe. I have often ſeen the moſt obſtinate vene- 

real caſes, where great quantities of mercurial ointment 

had been uſed in vain, yield to the ſaline preparations of 

mercury. Nor am I ſingular in this. opinion, My 

ingenious friend, Mr. Clare, an eminent ſurgeon of 

this city, aſſures me, that for ſome time paſt he has 

employed, in. venereal caſes; a ſaline preparation of 

mercury with moſt happy ſucceſs: This preparation, 

rubbed with a ſufficient quantity of any mild powder, 

he applies, in ſmall portions, to the tongue, where, 

with a gentle degree of friction, it is immediately 
abſorbed, and produces its full effect upon the ſyſtem, 

without doing the leaſt injury to the ſtomach or bowels; 

a matter of the greateſt importance in the application 

of this moſt active and powerful remedy. \ 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain either the exact quantity 

of medicines. that muſt be taken, or the time they ought 

to be continued, in order to perform a cure. Theſe 

will ever. vary according to the conſtitution of the pa- 

tient, the ſeaſon of the FR the degree of infection, 
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the time it has lodged in the body, &c. But though it 
is difficult, as Aſtruc obſerves, to determine à priori, 
what quantity of mercury will, in the whole, be ne- 
ceflary to cure this diſtemper completely ; yet it may be 
judged of -@ paſteriori, from the abatement and c | 
of the ſymptoms. The fame author adds, that com- 
monly not leſs than two ounces of the ſtrong mercurial 
ointment is ſufficient, and not more than three or four 
ounces neceflary.  ... 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which 
we ſhall ny notice of, is the corroſive ſublimate. This 
was ſome time ago brought into uſe for the venereal 
diſeaſe, in Germany, by the illuſtrious Baron Van 
Swieten; and was ſoon after introduced into Britain 
by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time phyſician 
to the army. The method of giving it is as follows: 
One grain of corroſive ſublimate is diſſolved in two 
ounces of French brandy. or malt ſpirits; and of this 
ſolution, an ordinary table-fpoonful, or the quantity of 
half an ounce, is to be taken twice a-day, and to be 
continued as long as any ſymptoms of the diſorder re- 
main. To thoſe whoſe ſtomach cannot bear the ſolution, 
the ſublimate may be given in form of pill. hs 
Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recom- 
mended for curing the venereal diſeaſe; but none of 
them have been found, upon. experience, to anſwer the 
high encomiums which had been beſtowed upon them. 
Though no one of theſe is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, ſome of them are found 
to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 


| beſt we know yet. is ſarſaparilla, which may be prepared 


The ſublimate may be given in diſtilled water, or any other 
liquor that the patient chuſes. I commonly order ten grains to be 
diffolved in an ounce of the ſpirit of wine, for the conveniency of 
carriage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it night 
and morning in half a glaſs'ef brandy or other ſpirits. Mr. Debraw, 
an ingenious-chymiſt of this place, informs me, that he prepares a 
ſalt of mercury much more mild and gentle in its operation than 
the ſublimate, though equally efficacious. 5 | We 
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and taken according to the directions in the Appen- 


dix*. „ - 3 | | 
The mezereon-root is likewiſe found to be'a power- 
ful aſſiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other mercurial. 


It may either be uſed along with the ſarſaparilla, as 


directed in the Appendix, or by itſelf. Thoſe who 
chuſe to uſe the mezereon by itſelf, may boil an ounce 
of the freſh bark, taken from the root, in twelve Engliſh 
pints of water to eight, adding towards the end an 


ounce of liquorice, The doſe of this is the fame as of 
the decoction of farſaparilla. _ 1 


We have been told that the natives. of America 
cure the venereal diſeaſe, in every ſtage, by a decoction 
of the root of a. plant called the Lobelia. It is uſed 


either freſh or dried; but we have no certain accounts 
with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they mix 


other roots with it, as thoſs of the ranunculus, the 
ceanothus, &c.; but whether theſe are deſigned to 


diſguiſe or aſſiſt it, is doubtful The patient takes a large 


draught of the decoction early in the morning, and 
a to ule it for his ordinary drink through the 
„ ee the 166-4 - Og 
Many other roots and woods might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the venereal diſeaſe, 
11:48 <Y% ” | m7” 7 24-4 „ 8 
* Sex Appendix, Decof?. of Srſaperfüls. 
+ Though we are ſtill much in the dark with regard to the 
method 22 this Seals — the natives of America, yet it is 
enerally affirmed, that they do cure it with ſpeed, ſafety, aud 
Frccele/ and that without the leaſt knowledge of mercy Hence 
it becomes an object of conſiderable importance to diſcover their 
method of cure. This might ſurely be done by making trials of 
the various plants which are found in thoſe parts, and particu 
of ſuch as the natives are known to make uſe of. All people in a 
rude ſtate take their medicines chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, 
and are often poſſeſſed of valuable ſecrets with regard to the virtues 
of the plants, of which more enlightened nations are ignorant, 
Indeed we make go doubt but ſome plants of our own growth, were 
proper pains tak to diſcover them, would be found as efficacious in 


curing the venereal diſeaſe as thoſe of America, It mult however 
be remembered, that what will cure the venereal diſeaſe in ont 
country, will not always be found to have equal ſucceſs in another. 
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as the thina-root;. the roots of ſoap-wort, burdock, &c. 
as alſo the wood of guaiacum and ſaſſafras; but 25 
none of theſe have been found to poſſeſs virtues ſoperlor 
to, thoſe already mentioned, we ſhall, for the ſake of 


brevity, paſs them over, and ſhall conclude our obſer- | 


yations on this diſeaſe with a few general remarks con- 


cerning the proper ee of tg ſr: and the 
et * ee mum as 1 N 0 


A 


* To, 1 
* 8 ; 3 4. 


- GENERAL. OBSERVATIO vs. 


The condition 'of the patient bughe always to be con- 
ſidered previous to his entering upon a courſe of mer- 
cury in any form. It would be equally raſh and 
dangerous to adminiſter mercury to a perſon labouring 
under any violent acute diſeaſe, as a putrid fever, 
pleuriſy, peripneumony, er the like. It would likewiſe 
be dangerous in ſome chronic caſes; as a flow hectic 
fever, or the laſt ſtage of a conſumption. | Sometimes, 
however, theſe diſeates proceed from a confirmed my ; 
in which caſe it will be neceſſary to give mercury. 
chronic diſeaſes of a leſs dangerous nature, as whe 
aſthma, the gravel, and ſuch like, mercury if neceſſary, 
may be ſafely adminiſtered. If the patient's ſtrength has 
been greatly exhauſted by ſickneſs, labour, * * or 
any other cauſe, the uſe of mercury muſt be poſtponed, 
till by time, reſt and a nouriſning diet, it can be 
—— reſtored. 


Mercury ought not to be adminiſtered to women 
during the menſtrual flux, or when the period is near at 
hand. Neither ſhould it be given in the laſt ſtage of 
pregnancy. If, howeyer, the woman be not near the 
time of her delivery, and circumſtances render it ne- 
ceſſary, mercury maꝝ be given, but in ſmaller doſes, and 
at greater intervals than uſual: with theſe precautions, 
both the mother and child may be cured at the ſame time; 
if not, the diſorder will at leaſt be kept from growing 
worſe, till the woman be brought to bed, and moon | 
recovered, when” à more elfectual method may b 

2 8 | purſued, 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUES, 469 
purſued, | which, if the ſuckles her child, will 1 _ 
probability be ſufficient for the cure of bebo! 6536415 5 

Mercury ought always to be adminiſtered to infants 
with the greateſt caution. Their tender condition unfits 
them for ſupporting a ſalivation, and makes it neceffary 
to adminiſter even the mildeſt preparations of mercury 
to them with a ſparing hand: A ſimilar conduct is re- 
commended in the treatment of old perſons; who have 
the misfortune to labour under a confirmed lues. No 
doubt the infirmities of age muſt render people leſs 
able to undergo the fatigues of a ſali vation; but thuis; 


as was formerly obſerved, is never neceſſary; beſides, 


we have generally found, that mercury had much leſs 
effect upon —_ od Pee _ on thoſe whs were 
A gf! hot angry 
Hyſterie and hypochondriac N and fuck as are 
ſubject to an habitual diarrhœa or dyſentery, or to fre: 
quent and violent attacks of the epilepſy, or who are 
afflicted with the ſerophula, or the ſeurvy, ought to be 
cautious in the uſe of mercury. Where any one of theſe 
diſorders prevail, it ought either, if poſſible, to be cured; 
or at leaſt, palliated, before the patient enters upon a2 
courſe of mercury. When this cannot be done; the 
mercury muſt be; adminiſtered in lachen OW and at 
longer intervals than uſual, 35 i 
The moſt proper ſeaſons Ge as pon a courſe 
of mercury are the ſpring and autumn, when the air id 
of a moderate warmth: If the circumſtances of the 
caſe, however, will not admit of delay, we muſt not 


defet the cure on account. of the ſeaſon, but muſt ad. 


miniſter the mercury; taking care at the ſame time to 
keep the patient's chamber warmer or cooler, — 
as the ſeaſon of the year require. | 
The next thing to be conſidered is the prepares 
Sb to be obſerved before we proceed to adminiſter 
a courſe of mercury. Some lay great ſtreſs upon this 
circumſtance, obſerving, that by previouſty relaxing the 
| bat and correcting any corey "which may * 
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to prevail in the blood, not only the mereury will be 


econveniently done, the 
diet in the mean time muſt be light, moiſt, and cooling. 


injected up the urethra, if it can be conveniently 


diſpoſed to act more kindly, | _ qt other incon- 
venienc ies will be prevented. 
We have already cocemitiended bleeding and gentle 


yu rges, previous ta the adminiſtration of mercury, and 


t only now add, that theſe are always to be repeated 
according to the age, ſtrength, conſtitution, and other 
circumſtanees of the patient. Afterwards, if it can be 
ought to bathe once or 
in lukewarm water. His 


twice a- day, for a few days, 


Wine, and all heating liquors, alſo violent bodily exer 
eiſe, and all grent exertion of the minds are _— 
to be avoided, 

A proper reghninn i is likewiſe to be obferved by ſuch 
88 are under a courſe of mercury. Inattention to this 


not only endangers the patient's life, but often alſo 


dilappoints him of a wa. A much ſmaller quantity 
of mercury will be ſufficient for the cure of a perſon 


who lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of ex - 
- ceſs, than of one who cannot endure to put the ſmalleſt 
"reſtraint upon his appetites ; indesdt it dut rarely happens 
that ſuch are thoroughly cured. | 


"There is hardly any thing of more importance, either 
for preventing or removing venereal infection than 
cleanlineſs, By an early attention to this, the infec- 


tion might often be prevented from entering the body; 


and, where it has already taken place, its effects may be 
greatly mitigated. 'The moment any perſon has reaſon 


do ſuſpect that he has received the infection, he ought to 


waſhthe parts with water and ſpirits, ſweet oil, or milk 
and water; a ſmall quantity of the laſt may likewiſe be 


done. Whether this diſeaſe at firſt took its rife from 
1 dirrtineſs is hard to ſay but wherever that prevails, the 
wo en is found in its greateſt degree of virulence, 
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to cleanlineſs would go far towards extirpating it 
akogethet*s . . n Hera ee e 
When the venereal diſeaſe has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it often becomes a diſorder of the 
habit. In this caſe the cure muſt be attempted by re- 
ſtoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction of ſarſaparill, 
and ſuch like, to which mercury may be occafionally ß 
added. It is a common practice in North Britain to 
ſend ſuch patients to drink goat-whey. This is a very 
proper plan, provided the infection has been totallyß 
eradicated before-hand ; but when that is not the caſe, 
and the patient truſts to the whey for finiſhing his cure, 
he will often be diſappointed. I have frequently known, 4 
the diſeaſe return with all its virulence after a courſe f 
goat-whey, even when that courſe had been thought 
quite ſufficient for completing the cure. NE 
One of the moſt unfortunate circumſtances attend-- 
ing patients in this diſeaſe, is the neceſſity they are oſten 


have not only often ſeen a recent infection carried off in a few li 
days by means of cleanlineſs, viz. bathing, fomentations, injeQtions,, - 
&c, but have likewiſe found it of the greateſt advantage in the more 
advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe.” Of this I had lately a very remark- 
able inſtance, in a man whoſe penis was almoſt wholly conſumed by 
venereal ulcers: the matter had been allowed to continue on the 
ſores, without any care having been taken to clean them, till, not- 
withſtanding the uſe of mercury and other medicines, it had pro- 
duced the effects above mentioned. I ordered warm milk and water 
to be injected three or four times a- day into all the ſinuous ule 
in order to waſh out the matter; after which they were ſtuffed with 
dry Jint to abſorb the freſh matter as it was generated. The patient 
ar the ſame time took eyery day half a grain of the corroſive h. 
limate of mercury, diſſolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an 
Engliſh quart of the decoction of farſaparilla. © By this treatment, | 
in about fix wecks, he was perfectly cured ; aud, what was very. - 
remarkable, a part of the penis was actually regenerated. _ +; 

Doctor Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the e .- 
venerea which prevails in the weſt of Scotland, to which the natives YN 
ive the name of Sibbins or Sivuins. The Doctor obſerves, that the A 

preading of this diſeaſe is chiefly owing to a negleR of cleanlineſs, 
and ſeems to think, that by due attentioh to that virtue, it might be 
extirpated... The treatment of this diſeaſe is ſimilar to that of 4 
confirmed lues or pox. The yaws, a diſeaſe which is now very 
common both in America and the Weſt India iſlands, may allo be 
cured in the ſame manner. h | PR 
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laid under of being ſoon well! | This induces them to 
take medicine too faſt, and to leave it off too ſoon. A 
few grains more of medicine, or à feu days longer con- 
finement, would often be: ſufficient to perfect the cure; 3 
whereas, by negle& of theſe, a ſmall degree of vi- 
lence is ſtill left in the humours, which gradually 
vitiates, and at length contaminates the whole maſs. 
To avoid this, we would adviſe, that the patient ſhould. 
nevor leave off taking medicine immediately upon the 

diſappearing of the ſymptoms, but continue it for ſome: 
time aſter, gradually leſſening the quantity, till there is 
ſufficient ground to believe that the diſeaſe is _— 

. eradicated. 


It is not only Aiffcule, bad abſolutely ;mpofible, to 
aſcertain the exact degree of virulence that may attend 
the diſeaſe; for which reaſon it will always be a much 

- fafer rule to continue the uſe of medicine too long, 
man to leave it off too ſoon. This ſeems: to be the 
leading maxim of a modern practitioner of ſome note 
for the venereal diſeaſe, who always orders his patient 
to perform a quarantine of at leaſt forty days, during 
which time he takes forty bottles of, I ſuppoſe, a ſtrong 

decoction of ſarſaparilla, or ſome other anti-venereal 
ſimple. Whoever takes this method, and adds a ſuffi- 
eient quantity of corroſive ſublimate, or ſome other 
active preparation of mercury to the decoction, will 
ſeldom fail to cure à confirmed lues. | | 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this diſ- 
ants? that not one in ten of thoſe who contract it, are 
either able or willing to ſubmit to a proper plan of 
regimen. The patient is willing to take medicine; but 
he muſt follom his buſineſs, and, to prevent ſuſpicians, 
muſt eat and drink like the reſt of the family. This is 
the true ſource of nine-tenths of all the miſchief ariſing 
from the venereal diſeaſe. 1 never knew the cure 
attended with any great difficulty or danger where the 

patient ſtrictly followed the phyſician's advice; but a. 
= * volume would not be ſufficient to point out the dread- 
'Fi ful conſequences which Db n an oppoſite au, 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 473 
duct. Scirrhous teſticles, ulcerous fore throats, madneſs, 
conſumptions, carious bones, and a rotten progeny, are 
a few of the bleſſings derived from this ſource. - 

There is a ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, with regard to 
this diſeaſe, which proves fall to many. A perſon of 
a ſound conſtitution contracts a flight degree of the 
diſorder. He gets well without taking any great care, 
or uſing much medicine, and hence concludes that this 
will always be the caſe. The next time the diſeaſe 
occurs, though ten times more virulent, he purſues the 
ſame courſe, and his conſtitution is ruined. Indeed, 
the different degrees of virulence in 'the ſmall-pox are 
not greater than in this diſeaſe, though, as the learned” 
Sydenham ' obſerves, in ſome caſes the moſt ſkilful 
phyſicians cannot cure, and in others, the molt ignorant 
old woman cannot kill the patient in that diſorder, ; 
Though a good conſtitution is always in favour of the 
tient, yet too great ſtreſs may be laid upon it. It 
does not appear from obſervation, that the moſt robuſt 
conſtitution is able to overcome the virulence of the 
venereal contagion, after it has got into the habit. In © 
this caſe a proper courſe of medicine is always indiſ- 
penſabiy neceflary. r.. * 
Although it is impoſſible, on account of the different 
degrees of virulence, &c, to lay down fixed and certain 
rules for the cure of this diſeaſe, yet the W | 
general plan will always be found ſafe, and often ſue- 
celsful, viz. to bleed and adminiſter gentle your Sith 
diuretics during the inflammatory ſtate, and as ſoon as 
the ſymptoms of inflammation are abated, to adminiſter 
mercury, in any form that may be moſt agreeable ta 
the patient. The ſame medicine, aſſiſted by the de, 
coction of ſarſaparilla, and a proper regimen, will not 
only ſecure the conſtitution againſt the further prog reſs 
of a confirmed pox, but will generally perform a com- 
plete cure. Fro RR 
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"OMEN, in all civilized nations, have the 
management of domeſtic affairs, and it is very. 
proper they ſhould, as Nature has made them leſs fit 
for the more active and laborious employments. This 
Indulgence, however, is generally carried too far; and 
females, inſtead of being benefited by it, are greatly 
injured, from the want of exerciſe and free air. To be 

_  fatisfied of this, one need only compare the freſh and 
* geodiy y looks of a _milk-maid with the pale complexion. 

of thoſe females whole whole time is ſpent within doors. 

Though Nature has made an evident diſtinction between 
the male and female with regard to bodily ſtrength and 

_ vigour, yet ſhe certainly never meant, either that the 


one ſhould be always without, or the other always 
within doors. 


The confinement of females, beſides burting their 
figure and complexion, relaxes. their ſolids, weakens 
33 and diſorders all the functions of the 
: 1 Hence proceed obſtructions, indigeſtion, flatu- 
bY. abortions, and the whole train of nervous diſ- 
1} * : ord s. Theſe not only unfit women for being mothers 
4 1 and nurſes, but often render them whimſical and 
bo ridiculous, A ſound mind depends ſo much upon a 
1 2 body, that where the latter is 8 the 
= former is rarely to be found. % 

I have always obſerved, that women who were chiefly | 
_— emplo ed without doors, in the different branches 
of huſbandry, gardeniug, and the like, were "almoſt 


39 as hardy as their huſbatids, and that their children were 
| likewiſe ſtrong and healthy. But as the bad effects 
1 -of confinement and inactivity upon both ſexes have 
A been a—_ W we ſhall 1 to point out thoſe 
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OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 475 + 
circumſtances in the ſtructure and deſign of females, , 
which ſubject them to peculiar diſeaſes; the chief of 

which are, their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and 
child-bearing. . Theſe indeed cannot properly be called 
diſeaſes, but from the delicacy of the ſex, and their 
being often improperly managed in ſuch ſituations, hex 
become the ſource of numerous calamities. 4; 


A 


; 


» 


or THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 


Females generally begin to menſtruate about the 
age of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which ren- 
ders theſe two periods the moſt critical of their lives. 
About the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, the con- 
ſtitution undergoes a very conſiderable change, gene- 
rally ingeed for the better, though ſemetimes for ti 
worſe- The greateſt care is n neceſfary, as hl 
future health and happineſs of the female depends in an 
great meaſure upon her conduct at this periode. 
If 9 about this time of life be chüßged to the 
| houſe, kept conſtantly fitting, and neitheFallowed to 
romp about, nor employed in any active buſineſs, which 4 
gives exerciſe to the whole body, ſhe becomes weak, ©? 
relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly prepared, 1 
ſhe looks pale and wan; her health, ſpirits, and vi our 
declinjs, and ſhe ſinks into a valetudinarian for lite. 3 
Such is the fate of numbers of thoſe unhappy females, = 
who, either from too much indulgence, or their own: © 
It is the du , and thoſe who are.iatri with the 
edition of . err in — yr man = 
ment of themſelves at this critical period of their lives. Falk I; 
modeſty, inattention, and ignorance of y beneficial or hurtful + * 
at this time, are the ſources of many dies and misfortunes in 
life, which a few ſenſible leſſons from an experienced matrgn-might 
have prevented. Nor is care leſs neceſſa in the ſubſequehrreturns 


of this diſcharge. Taking.improper food, violent affections of the 
mind, or rag 


cold at this period, is often ſufficient to i s 
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narrow circumſtances, are, at this critical period, denied. 


the benefit of exerciſe and free air: 

A lazy indolent diſpoſition proves likewiſe very burt. 
ful to girls at this period. One ſeldom meets with 
complaints from obſtructions amon the more active 
and induſtrious part of the fex ; whereas the indolent 
and lazy are ſeldim free from them. Theſe are in a 
manner eaten up by the chlorgſis, or green - ſickneſs, and 
other diſeaſes of this nature. We would therefore re- 
commend it to all Who wiſh to eſcape theſe calamities, 
to avoid indolence and inaQtivity, as their, greateſt .. 


enemies, and to be as much abroad 1 in the open air as 


poſſible. 
Another thi which proves deny hurtful to 1 girls 
about this ora ok life, is unwholeſome food. Fond 


of all manner of traſh, they often ＋ in it, till 
their whole — are quits vitiated 


ende enſue 


indigeſtions, want of appetite, and a numerous train of 


vile. If the fluids-be not duly prepared, it is utterly 
impoſſible _that the ſecretions ſhould £2 properly on. 


Accordinfly we find, that ſuch girls as ſead an indolent 

Ufe, and eat great quantities of trath, are not only ſub. 
to obſtruftions of the men/es, but likewiſe to glat 

dular obſtructions; as the ſcrophula or king's evil, &. 


A dull diſpoſition is alſo very hurtful to girls a6. 
jod. It is a rare thing to ſee a ſprightiy girl 'w 
does not enjoy good health, while the grave, mopings 
melancholy creature, proves the very prey ol Vapours 
and hyſterics. "Youth is the ſeaſon for mirth and 


_ cheerfulneſs. Let it therefore be indulged. It is 1 
| abſolute duty, 


To. lay-in; a.ſtock of health in tim 
youth; is as Necefſary a piece of prudence as to m be 
proviſion againſt'the decays of old age. While thexe- 
fore wiſe Nature Ptompts the happy youth to join in 
ſprightly amuſemenis, let not the ſevere digates of 
hoary age forbid the uſual impulſe, nor damp, with 


ſerious gloom, the * "MY to r 5 * 
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OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE: 457 
Another thing very Hurtful to females about this 


period of life is ſtrait Aothes. They, are fond of a 
ichly imagine that this can be acquir- 
ed 1 tight. Hence, by ſqueezing 
the f 


fine ſhape, and 


mach and bowels, they hurt the digeſtion, and 
occaſion many incurable. maladies. This error is not 
indeed ſo common as it has been; but, as faſhions 
change, it may come about again ; we therefore think 
it not improper to mention it. I know many-females 
who, to this day, feel the direful effects of that wretched 
cuſtom which prevailed ſome years ago, of ſqueezing 


every girl into as ſmall a ſize in the middle as poſſible. 


Human invention could not poſſibly have deviſed a 
practice more deſtructive to healtng L 


After a female has arrived at that period of life 
when the menſes uſually begin to flow, and thi 


begin to decline, we would- adviſe, inſtead of ſhu 
2 


the poor girl up in the houſe, and doſing her with 


aſafcetida, and other nauſeous drugs, to place her in a 
ſituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit of free air and 
agreeable company. There let her eat wholeſome food, 
take ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the moſt © 


' agreeable manner; and we have little reaſon to fear, 
but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will do her proper work. 


ſide. 8 


"| 


Indeed ſhe ſeldom fails, unleſs where the fault is on our 


. This diſcharge in the beginning 1s ſeldom ſo inſtann 
* taneous as to ſurpriſe females unawares. It is gene- 
rally preceded by ſymptoms which foretel its approach; 

as ia ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the 


loins; diſtenſion and hardneſs of the breaſts; head 


hey do not 
appear, but, on the contrary, her health and ſpirits 


ach; Joſs of appetite; laſſitude; paleneſs of the counte 


nance; and ſometimes a ſlight degree of fever. When 
about the age at which the 
menſtrual flux uſually begins, Very thing ſhould be 
carefully avoided which may obſtruct that neceſſary ang 
_ falutary evacuation z and all means uſed to promote it; 
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as fitting frequently over the ſteams of warm water, 

drinking warm diluting liquots, MT 
© _  Aﬀeer the menſes have once begun ow, the a 

care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend 
to obſtra& them. Females ou * 2 to be exceeding- 

cautious of what they eat or qrink a: che time they are * 
out of order. E S king that is cold, or apt to ſour 
on the ſtomach, ought to be avoided ; as fruit, butter- 
milk, and fuch like. Fiſh, and all kinds of food that 
are hard of digeſtion, are : alſo to be avoided. As it is 
impoſible to mention every thing that may diſagree 

with individuals at this time, we would recommend 
it to every female to be very attentive to what e 

with herſelf, and carefully to avoid it. ö | 
Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 
More of the ſex date their diſorders from colds, caught 
while they are out df order, than from all other cauſes. 

This ought ſurely to put them upon their guard, and to 

make chem very circumſpect in their conduct at ſuch 

times. A degree of cold that will not in the leuſt hurt 
them at another time, will at this period de 
| entirely to ruin their health and conſtitution. | 
be greateſt attention ought likewiſe to be paid to 
1 the mind, which ſhould be kept as eaſy and cheerful as 
poſſible. Every part of the animal economy is in- 
fluenced by the paſſions, but none more ſo than this. 
Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occaſion obſtructions of the menſtrual flux, which 
prove abſolutely incurable. : 

From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtruQed, except 
in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be uſed 
to reſtore it. 2 this * we would recommend 
 fufficient exerciſe dry, open, and rather cool air; 
wholeſome diet, 411 if the body be weak and languid, 

- generous liquors ; alfo tat company, and all man- 
ner of amuſements“ If theſe fail, recourſe muſt be 
had to medicine. 

When obſtructions proceed from a weak related 
ate of the folids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote 

3 | 5 8 
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or THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 2% 
digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and affiſt the body in 
preparing good blood, ought to be uſed. The principal 
of theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with other 
| bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings of iron may 
be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to an 
Engliſh quart, and after it has ſtood for two or three 
weeks it may be filtered, and about half a wine glaſs of 
it taken twice a-day: or prepared ſteel may be taken in 
the doſe of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey or 
treacle, three or four times a- day. The bark and other -- 
bitters may either be taken in ſubſtance or infuſion, as 


is moſt agreeable to the patient. 1875 oy 

| When obſtructions proceed from a viſcid ſtate of the 

blood; or for women of a groſs or full habit, evacua- 

tions, and ſuch medicines as attenuate the humours, 

are neceſſary. The patient in this caſe ought to be Fm 

bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to 

take now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon 
| ſpare thin diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, water, or ®- 1 

{mall beer, and ſhe ought to take ſufficient exerciſe. A 
tea - ſpoonful of the tincture of black hellebore may alſo I 

| 


be taken twice a- day in a cup of warm water. 
When obſtructions proceed from affections of je 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method ſhould e 
taken to amuſe and divert the patient. And that ſhe f 
may the more readily forget the cauſe of her affliction, 
ſhe ought, if poſſible, to be removed from the place 
where it happened. A change of place, by preſenting 
the mind with a variety of new objects, has often _ 
very happy influence in relieving it from the deepeſt _ 
diſtreſs,, A ſoothing, kind, and affable behaviour to 
temales in this ſituation is alſo of the laſt importance. 
An obſtruction of the men/es is often the effect of 
other maladies. When this is the caſe, inſtead f 
giving medicines to force that diſcharge, which might 
be dangerous, we ought by all means to endeavour to 
reſtore the patient's health and ſtrength. - When that is 
effected, the other will return of courſe. . 
| | 8 "Tp 
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Hut the menſtrual flux may be too great as well ag 

| too ſmall. When this happens, the patient becomes 
weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion are 
bad, and œdematous ſwellings of the feet, dropſies, and 
conſumptions often enſue. This frequently happens to 
women about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very 


: 


4 difficult to cure. It may proceed from a ſedentary life; 


a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, high-ſeaſoned, or 
acrid food; the ule of ſpirituous liquors; exceflive 
fatigue; relaxation; a diſſolved ſtate of the blood; 

violent paſſions of the mind, ce. tt 
Ihe treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied according 
to its cauſe. When it is occaſioned by any error in the 
patient's regimen, an oppoſite courſe to that which in- 
duced-the diforder muſt be purſued, and ſuch medicines 
taken as have a tendency to reſtrain the flux, and 
counteract the don⸗ of the ſyſtem from 
whence it proceeds. B | 

Jo reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept quiet 

and eaſy both in body and mind. If it „ 

ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to live upon 

a cool and ſlender diet, as Yeal or chicken broths with 

'bread; and to drink decoctions of nettle-roots,-or the 


greater comfrey. If theſe be not ſufficient to ſtop the 


flux, ſtronger aſtringents may be uſed, as Japan earth, 
-allum, elixir of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c“. 
The uterine, flux may offend in quality as well as in 
quantity. What is uſually called the fler albus, or 
Whites, is a very common diſeaſe, and proves extremely 
hurtful to delicate women. This diſcharge, however, 


Two drachms of allum and one of Japan earth may be pound- 
ed together, and divided into eight or nine doſes, one of which may 
be taken three times Hay. | : 
Perſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the allum, may take two 


[ * 0 table · ſpoonfuls of the tinfture of roſes three or four times a- day, to 


each doſe of which ten bps of lauda num may be added. 
- If theſe ſhould fail; Half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in 
der, with ten drops of the elixic of vitriol, may be taken, in a 
glaſs of red wine, four times a-day. 25 1 
5 5 is 
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is not always white, but ſometimes pale, yellow, green, 
or of a | blackiſh colour; ſometimes = 2 and 
corroſive, ſometimes foul and fœtid, &ci It is attended 
with a pale complexion, pain in the back, loſs of appe- 
tite, ſwelling of the feet, and other ſigns - of debility. 
It generally proceeds from a relaxed ſtate of the body, 
e indolence, the e e ae 
or other weak and watery diet. 

To remove this diſeaſe, the patient te ale As —_ 
exerciſe as ſhe can dear without fatigue. Her food 
ſhould be folid 4 nouriſhing, but of eaſy digeſtion; 
and her drink rather generous, as red port or claret, 
mixed with Pyrmont, Briſtol, or lime- water. Tea and 
coffee are to be avoided,” I habe often known ſtrong 
broths have an exceeding good effect; and ſometimes a 
milk diet alone will perform a cure. The patient ; - ma 
not to lie too long a-bed. When medicine is neceffary,' - 
we know none preferable to the Veruyian bark; which 
in this caſe ought always to' be taken in ſubſtance.” In 
warm- weather, the cog bath will be of enn «41 
ſervice. — 

That period of life at which the 4 l. ceaſe to flow, 
is likewiſe very critical to the'ſex, The ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary. eyacuation, however ſmall, is ſuthcient te 
diſorder the whole frame, and often to deſtroy life itſelf, 

Hence it comes to paſs, that ſo many women either fal! 
into chronic diſorders, or die about this time. Such of 2 
them, however, as ſurvive it, without contracting a 
chronic diſeaſe, often become more healthy and hardy 
than they were before, and enjoy ſtrevgth and "Rue 
to a very great age. 

If the menſes ceaſe, all of. a ' ſudden; in women of a 
full habit, they ought to abate ſomewhat of theit uſual 
quantity of food, 17 18 5 the more nouriſhing kind, 
as fleſh,” eg ought likewile to take ſufh- 


cient Cu and & Kos the body open. This i A 
be done by taking, once or twice a-week, a litt 
rhubarb, or an infuſion . hiera 2 885 in wine 1 
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It often happens that women of a groſs habit, at this 
period of life, have ulcerous ſores break out about their 
ancles, or in other paats of the body. Such ulcers 
ought to be conſidered: as critical, and ſhould either be 
ſuffered to continue open, or have artificial drains 
ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Women who will have ſuch 
ſores dried up, are often ſoon after carried off by acute 
diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe of a chronic nature. 
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Though pregnancy is not a diſeaſe, yet that ſtate is 
often attended with a variety of complaints which merit 
attention, and which ſometimes require the aſſiſtance of 
medicine. Some women indeed are more healthy 


during their pregnancy than at any other time; but this 


is by no means thegWneral caſe: moſt gf them breed in 
 forrow, and are frequently indiſpoſed during the whole 
time of pregnancy. Few fatal diſeaſes, however, happen 
during that period; and hardly any, except abortion, . 
that can be called dangerous. We ſhall therefore pay 
,articular attention to it, as it proves generally fatal to 
"the child, and ſometimes ſo to the mother. 
Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart- 
burn. The method of treating this complaint has been 


} _ already pointed out. They are likewiſe, in the more 


early. periods of pregnancy, often haraſſed with ſickneſs 
and yomiting, eſpecially in the morning. The method 
of relieving theſe complaints has alſo been ſhewn. 
Both the head-ach ad Hoth- ach are very troubleſome 
ſymptoms. of preg, ncv The former may generally 
be removed by keepuyg the body gently open, by the 
uſe of prunes, figs, roaſted apples, and ſuch like. When 
the pam is very violent, bleeding may be neceſſary. 
For the treatment of the latter, we muſt refer to that 
article. Several other complaints incident to pregnant 


Vomen might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty 


of breathing, ſuppreſion and incontinency of urine, 
| 1 * | XC. 
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c.; but aof theſe haye been taken notice of 
before, it i to repe hem. 

Every preywant woman is more or leſs in danger of IJ 
abortion. is ſhould be guarded againſt with he 


greateſt care, as it not only weakens the conſtitution, but 
renders the woman liable to the ſame misfortune aſter- 
wards*, Abortion may happen at any period of preg- 
nancy, but it is moſt common in the ſecond or third 
month. Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth 
or fifth. If it happens within the firſt month, it is. 
uſually called a falſe conception; if after the ſeventh 
month, the child may often be kept alive by proper 

The common cauſes of abortion are, the death of the 
child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother 'preat 
evacuations; violent exercile z,aailing great weiß 
reaching too high; jumping ring from an” 
eminence; vomiting ; coughing; M ts; ſtrokes 
on the belly; falls; fevers; diſagreeable ſmells; e. 
ceſs of blood; indolence; high living; or the contrary; - \ 
violent paſſions . or affections of the mind, as fear, 
grief, &c. 5 8 „ 

The ſigns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
loins, or about the bottom of the ; a dull heavy _ 
pain in the inſide of the thighs; a ſlight degree of © 3 
coldneſs, or ſhivering; fickneſs, palpitation of le 
heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft ; the belly fall 
and there is a diſcharge of blood or watery humour. I 
from the womb. | T3 

To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women of a © © 
weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſo!id food, avoiding great 


— , 


Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the hazard of 
her life; yet there are not a few who run this nſk merely to prevent 8 
the trouble of bearing and bringing up children. It is ſurely 4 
moſt untjatural crime, and cannot, even in the moſt abandoned, be 
viewed without horror; but in the decent matton, it is inn woe “„ 
unpardonable.— Thoſe wretches who daily advertiſe their afhſtance oe TH 
to women in this nee my opinion, the molt ſevere of © 
all human puniſhments, 7 * * 3 7 I 
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guantil and other weak andayatery liquors 5 
to 10 rile NY anda bed; to ſir | 
to take frequent exerciſe" mn the opef 
fatigue; and never to go 12 in damptog os 
if they can ſhun it. Aer i 

Women of-2. full habit onghe 0 a 3 as 
avoiding ſtrong liquors, and 1 0 thing that m 


Riek de the 8 | or * be, quantity of of blend 
ir 0 


in hap .be 1 a 00 Pg, Ainte⸗ confilting 
Pil Ne 7 e CES. Very per 
i ought to be 125 fo | and. eaſy in her 
8 Her appetites, fed mg ai t to 


: Napanee, as far as pru BIN pe 5 
2 N In of abortion appear, 1555 Yowan 
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ved on a matraſs, w ith her head 

* She hold be | ept quiet, and her mind 19 8 8 
an Fomfarted,, _-_ 15 not to be Nit de ot, 

io take any t lesting nature. hoyld 


conſiſt of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels 2 of 
oat-meal, and the like, all of which ou ght to 9 


85 cold. "If ſhe be able to bear it, he. foul lo 


. +, Though we recommend due care for 


half a pound of blood from the arm. Her drink 1 5 
to be barley-water ſharpened with juice of lemon; or 
the may take half a drachm of powdered nitre, in a 
| cup -of water-gruel, every ve or 87 hours. If the 
man be ſeized with a violent 100 neſs, ſhe on ht tc to 
Rink” the decoction of calcined hartſhorn e 
the be affected with vomiting, let her take frequent] 
tw table-ſpoonfuls of the faline mixture. ' In enera 
opiates are of ſervice; but they ſhould always | be giyen 
with caution. © 
Sanguine robuſt” women, who are liable to mifearry 
at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to be 
bled a few days before that period arrives. By this 
means, and obſerving the regimen above preſcribed, 
they might often eſcape that misfortune. 


| | venting 
abortion, we would not be underſtood eſtrainin 
pregnant women from their uſual 
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exerciſe not only relates the body, but induces a 


plethora, or tov great a fulneſs of the veſſels, which are 
the two principal cauſes of abortion. There are, bow-W- 
ever; ſome women of fo delicate a texture, that it is 
neceſſary for theni to avoid almoſt every kind of exer- - 


ciſe during the whole period of ptegnancy. 3 
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Uthe has 


Many diſeaſes proceed from the want of due care in 


child:bed; and the more hardy part of the ſex are moſt 


apt to deſpiſe che neceſſaty precautions in this ſtates 
This is peculiarly the caſe with young wives. They 


think, when the labour - pains are ended, the danger 
is over; but in truth it may only then be ſaid; to be 


begun. Nature, if left to herſelf, will ſeldom fail tio 


expel the fetus z but proper care and management are 
certainly neceſſary for the recovery of the mother, No 
doubt miſchief may be done by too much as well as by 
too little care. Hence females who have the greateſt 


number of attendants in child-bed generally recover 


worſt. But. this is not peculiar to che ſtate of child 
bed. Exceſſive care always defeats. its own intention, 


and is generally more dangerous tllan none at all. 


178 8 1 HEME 7 >% 4 OW . „ id 38 7 ae 
» Though the management of women in ay. has. 
practiſed as an employment ſince the earlieſt accounts of tings Jes 
it is ſtill in moſt. countries oma very bad footing. Few women thin 


of followiag this employment till they are reduced to the neceſſity * 


of doing it for bread. Henee not one in à hundred of them have 
any education, or proper.knowletlge? of their” buſineſs. It is true, 
that Nature, if left to herſelf, will generally expel-the fetus ; but it 
is equally true, that moſt women in child-bed' require to be managed 


with ſkill and attention, and that they are often hurt by the ſuperſti-- 
tious, prejudices of ignorant and ee midwives. The miſchief 
done in this way is much greater than is generally imagined ; moſt of 
which might, be pieyented, by allowing no woman to practice mid. 


wifery but ſuch as ant pro erly qualified, Were due attention paid 
to this, it would not only be che means of ſaving many lives, but 
would prevent the nech of employing men in this indelicate and 
diſagreeable branth of medicine, which is, on many accounts, more 
proper for the other ſex. 9 
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During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
ought to be given, The woman may now and then 
take a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaſt and 
water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, wines, cordial- waters, 
and other things which are given with a view to 
ſtrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, for the 


moſt part tend only to increaſe the fever, inflame the 


womb, and retard the labour. Befides, they endanger _ 
- the woman afterwards, as they often occaſion violent 
and mortal' hemorrhages, or diſpoſe her to eruptive 
and other fevers. 
When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to 
nt inflammations, it will be proper to bleed. An 
einollient clyſter oughtlikewiſe frequently to be admini, 
ſtered; and the patient ſhould fit over the ſteams of 
warm water. The paſſage ought to be gently rubbed 
with a little ſoft pomatum or freſh butter, and cloths 


wrung out of warm water applied over the belly. If 


nature ſeems to ſink, and the woman is greatly e auſt- 
ed with fatigue, a draught of generous wine, or ſome 
other cordial may de given, but not otherwiſe. Theſe 
directions are ficient 3 in natural labours; and in all 
pPreternatural caſes, a ſkilful ſurgeon, or noma: | 
dught to be called as, ſoon as du > 165 


After delivery, che woman ought to he kept as quiet 

and caly as poſlible*#, Her food ſhould be Fight and 
thin, as. Stuel, panado, c. and her drink weak and 
diluting. 'To this rule, however, there are ex · 
ceptions. I have known ſeveral women, whoſe ſpirits 
could not be ſupported in child-bed without ſolid faod 
and generous liquors; to ſuch a glaſs of wine and 8 
bit 2 chicken ny be allowed. 


* We cannot help 5M ak; of that ridiculous ny which 
ill prevails in ſome parts of the country, of collecting a number 
of women together upon ſuch occaſions, Theſe, inſtead of being 
. pſcful, ſerve only to crowd the houſe, and obſtruct the e | 
artentlants. Beſides, they hurt the patient with their noiſe; and 


| . * their e and 8 advice, do much miſchief. 


Sometimes 
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, - none an exceſſive hemorrhage or flooding 
pens after delivery. In this caſe the patient ſnould 
be lid with her head low, kept cool, and be in all 
reſpects treated as for an exceſſive flux of the menſes. 
If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, which have 
been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar 
and water, or red wine, ſhould be applied to the belly, 
the loing, and the thighs : theſe muſt be changed as 
they grow dry; and may he diſcontinued as Don as the 25 
flooding abates . 

If there be violent pains after nn the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as 
groat-gruel, or tea with a little ſaffron in it; and to 
take ſmall broths, with carraway- feeds, or a bit of 
orange · peel in them; an ounce of the oil of ſweet 
2lmonds may likewiſe be frequently taken in a cup of 
any of the above liquors; and if 4 patient be reſtleſs, 

a ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies now and then 
— rage,” — — 

feveriſh, one of the following powders may be taken in 

a cup of her uſual drink every five or fix hours. 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
not unfrequent diſeaſe after delivery. It is known by 
Pains in the lower part of the belly, which are great 

jncreaſed upon touching; by the tenſion or tightneſs 
of the parts; gr — Atl change of countenance; - + 
a conſtant rk gg with a weak and hard pulſe ; . . __ fad 
delirium or raving; ſometimes. inceſſant vom ug; 


ſhe be hot or 


hiccup; a an of mie. Linking, harp e F 1 


In a vicleat foodiig Mes Geh, T have den wp Sy 


from the following mixture; Take of penny-royal water, ſimple 
cinnamon-water, and ſyrup of poppies, each two ounces, elixir of 
vitriol a drachm, Mix, and take two Eu 2 two 
hours, or oftner, if neceſſary. 


+ Take of crabs claws red half : an | Ounce, purified nitre two | 
drachms, ſaffron powdered half a drachm; rub: them together in a 
mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine doſes.” 


When the patient is low-ſpirited, or troubled with hyſterical com- —2 5 bo 


- Plaints, ſhe ought to take verge twelve or tfteen drops 85 196 
Undure "Ys ſafcetida in a cup of penny-royal ten. 
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from the womb; an inclination to go frequently to 
{tool ; a heat, and ſometimes total ſuppreſſion of urine. 
This muſt be treated like other inflammatory diſ. 
orders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The drink 
may be thin gruel or barley- water; in a cup of which 
half a drachm of nitre may be diſſolved, and taken three 
or four times a-day. Clyſters of warm milk and water 
maſt be frequently adminiſtered; and the belly ſhould 
be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm water, or 
by applying bladders filled with warm —_ and water 
rd it. . 
A ſuppreſſion eee aikcbarges after 
delivery, and the milk. fever, muſt be treated nearly in 
the ſame manner as an inflammation of the womb. In 
all theſe caſes, the ſafeſt courſe is plentiful dilution, 
gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the parts 
affected. Ia the milk- fever: the breaſts may be embro- 
eated with a little warm linſeed-oil, or the leaves of 
red cabbage may be applied to them. The child ſhould 
—— to the breaſt, * 1 thould be ca by 
ſome other perion:« 

Nothing would tend more 10 W he clillecfover : 
than putting the child early to the breaſt. The cuſtom 
of not allowing children to ſuck for the firſt two or 
three days, is contrary to Nature and common ſenſe, 

aud is very hurtful both to the mother and child. 
Every mother who has milk in her breaſts, ought 
either. to ſuekle her own child, or to have her breaſts 
frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt: month. This 
would prevent ny af the as which prove: nao 
women in child - bed. | 
When an eden Wenne in the breaſt, nd | 
| bd with redueſs, hardneſs, and other ſymptoms of ſup- 
puration, the ſafeſt application is a poultice of bread and 
milk, ſoftened with oil or -freſh butter. This may be 
renewed twice a · day, till the tumour be either diſcuſſed 
or brought to ſuppuration. The uſe of repellents, in 
this caſe, is very dangerous; they often occaſion fevers, 
and * cancers; whereas ſuppuration is ſeldom 
| attended 
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attended with uy: ORIG inn the moſt | 
ſalutary effects. 15 

When the nipples are find or chapy; they * be 
e. with a mixture of oil and bees wax, or a little 

wdered gum- arabic may be ſprinkled on them. 1 

ve ſeen Hungary-water applied to the niples have a 
very good effect. Should the complaint prove obſtinate, 

a doko purge — de W nn eneran enn b 

* wy 

The miliary fever i is a diſeaſe incithnt” to women in 
child- bed; but as it has been treated of already, we - 
ſhall take no further notice of it. The celebrated 
Hoffman obſerves, That this fever 6f child. bed women 
might generally be prevented, if they, during their 


pregnancy, were regular in their diet; uſed moderate 


exerciſe; took now and then à gentle laxative 6f man- 
na, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; fiot- forgetting to 
bleed in the firſt months, and avoid all ſharp air. When 


the labour is coming on, it is not to be haſtened wih 


forcing medicines, which inflame the blood and 
humours, or put them into unnatural commotions. 
Care ſhould be taken, after tlie birth, that the natural 


excretions proceed regularlyʒ and if the pulſe be quick, 


a little nitrous powder, or ſoma ber We- W i | 1 


ſhould be adminiſtered, 


| The moſt fatal-diforder Walden n delivery i EM 
the puerperal, or child- bed fever. It generally makes its 


attack upon the ſecond or third day after delivery. 
Sometimes indeed it comes on ſooner, and at other 


times, though rarely, i does not * Wer wg 11 
or ſixth day: | 


lt begins, like moſt-other been with 1 ou op” - 


ſhivering fit, which is ſucceeded by reſtleſſneſs, pain of 5, 
I the head, great ſickneſs at ſtomach, and bilious Yorit- 5 


ing. The pulſe is generally quick, the tongue dry, and 

there is a remarkable depreſſion of ſpirits and loſs of 
ſtrength. A great pain is uſually felt in the back, hips, - 

and region of the womb; a. ſudden change in the 


Packen ; 


+- 


n of the leis alſo takes place; and the J 


. 
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. patient is frequently troubled with a iengſnur, or cons 
ſtant inclination to go to ſtool. The urine, which is 


very high-coloured, zs diſcharged in ſmall quantity, and 
generally with pain. The belly ſometimes ſwells to a 
conſiderable bulk, and becomes ſuſceptible of pain from 
the lighteſt touch.” When the fever has continued for. 
a few days, the ſymptoms of inflammation uſually ſub- 
ſide, and the diſeaſe acquires a more putrid form. At 
this period, if not ſooner, a bilious or putrid looſeneſs, 
of an obſtinate and dangerous nature, comes. on, and 


- -accompanesthe diſeaſe through all its future progreſs. . 


There is not any diſeaſe that requires to be treated 
with more ſkill and attention than this; conſequently 
the heſt aſſiſtance ought always to be obtained as look 
as poſhble. In women of plethoric conſtitutions, 
bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning; it 
ought however to be uſed with caution, and not to be 

repeated unleſs where the ſigns: of inflammation riſe 
high; in which caſe it will alſo be honey 4 to apply a 
bliſtering-plaſter* to the region of the womb. 


During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means ſhould 
be uſed to abate its violence, and ſhorten its duration. 
For this purpoſe the patient may drink freely of warm 
"diluting liquors, and, if low, may take now and then a 
cup of wine hey; warm applications to the extremi- 
ties, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with 
warm Water, and ſuch like, way allo be. uſed with 
advantage. 

Emollient * of milk and water, or of * 
water, ought to be frequently adminiſtered through 
the courſe of the diſeaſe. Theſe prove beneficial by 
promoting a diſcharge from the inteſtines, and alſo by 
acting as a kindly tomentation to the womb and parts 
adjacent, Great care however is requiſite in giving 
them, on account of the tenderneſs of the parts in the 


| ti at this time. 


+ To evacuate the offending bile. — the fokinek, a 
vonit is generally given. But as this is apt to increaſe 
oy a ritability ol the ſtomach, already t too en it 15 
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be ſafer to omit it, and to give in its ſtead a gentle 
laxative, which will both tend to cool the body, and to 
procure a free diſcharge of the bile*. 


The medicine which I have always found to ſucceed "= 


beſt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline draught. This, if fre- 
quently repeated, will often put a ſtop to the vomuting, 


and at the ſame time leflen the violence of the fever. 


If it runs off by ſtool, or if the patient be reſtleſs, a 
few drops of laudanum, or ſome ſyrup of poppies, may 
Gre be adde. 


If the ſtools ſhould prove fo Frequent as to weaken | 


and exhauſt the patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thir 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be cee as 


occaſion ſhall require; and the drink may be rice water, 


in every Engliſh pint of which half an ounce of gum- 
arabic has been Fiſſolved. Should theſe fail, recourſe 


muſt be had to r or ſome other ſtrong 


aſtringent. 
Though in general the food ought to be light, and 


the drink diluting, yet when the diſeaſe has been long 
protracted, and the patient is greatly ſpent by evacua- 
tions, it will be neceſſary to ert her with nourilh- 


ing diet and generous cordials. 
It was obſerved that this fever, after e for 


ſome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this caſe 
the Peruvian bark muſt be given, either by itſelf, or 


joined with cordials, as circumſtances ; win require. 2 7 


the bark in ſubſtance will be apt to puff * ma 
given in decoction or infuſion, mixed wit the tin 


of roſes, or other gentle aſtringents; or, a An ow of be. 
the extract of bark with half an ounce of ſpirituous 


cinnamon-water, two ounces of common water, and 


ten drops of laydapum; may a made into & dravght, 
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and Rred every Tecorid; third, or foutth Hor, 28 ſha 
de found. neceffaryj. e ee 
When the ſtomach win not bear any Fon bub le 
ment, che patient may be ſupported for ſome time by 
clyſters of beef. tea, or chicken water. i 
 F'6. avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed bught 
to be kept perfefly eaſy ; her food ſhould be light and 
Fanple, and her bed-chambet cool, and properly ven- 
tilated. There is not any thing mere hüftfaf to 3 
woman in this ſituation than dra. kept too warm. She 
6vght not tö have her body bound too tight, nor to 
rife too ſoon from bed, after delivery; catching cold is 
alſo to be avoided; and a proper attention thould be 
paid. tb eleanlineſß. 


+ revent the milk- er, the breaſts ought to be 
frequffitiy drawn; and if they are filled previous to 

the onſet of a ever, they ſhould, upon its firſt appear- 
ance, be drawn, to prevent the milk from — 5 
acrid; and its being abſorbed in this ſtate. Aren 

is likewiſe to be ayoitied. This will be beſt effected --4 
the uſe" of mild clyſters and a laxative diet. | 


We hall 'cotictude our” obſervations on ehila-bed 
- women by recommending it to them, above all things, 
to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe circumſtantes 
oblige them to quit their bed too foon, often contract 
3 cold, of which they never recover. It is 
By F Ze are not better taken cate of in this ſitua. 


re the better fort of women run ths greateſt hazird 
from too much heat. They are Zehetally kept in 
fort of a bagnio for the firſt eight or ten days, a N 
then dreſſed out to ſee company. The danger of this 
conduct Miſt be obvious to every one. 

The ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obliging women to 
keep the houſe till they go to church, is likewiſe a ver 

. common. cauſe of catching cold. All churches a | 
iy and 5 al tem cold; eee * oY 
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the very. worſt places to which a woman can go ta mae 
her firſt wißt, after having been confined in a warm 
| £990} OE e DEBS” (28/3260 11619 
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nao * BAR REN N 8. N N 
Barrenneſs may be very properiy reekoned among 

the diſeaſes af Alas 28 toe _— women who. 

not children enjoy a good ſtate of health. It may 
proceed from various cauſes, as high. living, grief, re- 
laxation, &c. but it is chiefly owing to an obſtruction 
or irregularity of the menſtrual uu. 
It is very certain that high living vitiates the humours 
and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom find a barren 
woman among the labauring poor, while nothing is 


1727 con- 


vail; 


= 
: 


ſolids ; a ſtate bighly unfayourable to procreation. 57 4 
remove this, we would recommend the following 


les“; 


3 
„ 


the male than of the female, and ſtrongly recommends à milk and 
vegetable diet to the former as well as the latter z Adding, that 


his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk-doctor of *Croydon, 
had brought ſundry opulent families in his neighbourhoad;,who bad 


9 continued ſome years after marriage without progeny, to have ſeveral 


ne children, by keeping both parents, for a conliderabletime, tea 
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494 DISEASES OF CHILDREN. _. 
thirdly, the uſe of aſtringent medicines, as ſteel; allum, 
dragon's blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw or Tunbridge 
waters, Peruvian bark, &c.; and laſtly, above all, the 
Barrenneſs is often the conſequence of grief, ſudden 
fear, anxiety, or any of the paſſions which tend to ob- 
ſtru& the menſtrual flux. When barrenneſs is ſuſpected 
to proceed from affeftions of the mind, the perſon 
ought to be kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſſible; all 
diſagreeable objects are to be avoided, and every method 
taken to amuſe and entertain the fancy. xp. | 
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©" *DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
AISER ABLE. indeed is the lot of man in the 
| ſtate of infancy ! He comes into the world more 
elpleſs than any other animal, and ſtands much longer 
n need of the protection and care of his parents; but 
alas! this care 1s not always beſtowed upon him; and 
when it is, he often ſuffers as much from improper 
management as he 'would have done from negleQ. 
Hence the officious care of parents, nurſes, and mid- 
wives, becomes one of the moſt fruitful ſources of the 
- diſorders of infant. 4 | 
a | | t 


„ Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives, we ſhall 
adduce only one inſtance, viz. the common practice of torturin 

- infants by ſqueezing their breaſts, to draw off the milk, as they call 
it. "Though a ſmall quantity of moitture is generally found in the 
breaſts of infants, yer, as they are certainly not intended to give 
ſock, this ought never to be drawn off, I have ſeen this cruel ope- 
ration bring on hardneſs, inflammation, and ſuppuration of the 
breaſts ; but never knew any ill conſequences from its being omitted. 
When the breaſts are hard, the only application that we would re- 
939888 ; commend 
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It muſt be obvious to every attentive perſon, that the 
firſt diſeaſes of infants ariſe chiefly from their bowels. 
Nor is this in the leaſt to be wondered at, as they are 
— a manner poiſoned with indigeſtible drugs and im- 

diet as ſoon as they come into the world. Eve 
thing that the ſtomach cannot digeſt may be conſidered as 
a poiſon; and unleſs it can be thrown up, or voided by 
ſtool, it muſt occaſion ſickneſs, gripes, ſpaſmodic affec- 


tions of the bowels, or what the good women call i in- Y 


ward fits, and at laſt convulſions and death.” ' 
As theſe ſymptoms evidently-ariſe from 8 

that irritates the inteſtines, doubtleſs the proper method 

of cure muſt be to expel it as ſoon as poſſible. The 


moſt ſafe and effectual method of doing this is by gentle f 
vomits. Five or ſix *. of the powder of ĩpecacu- 
anha may be mixed in two table 2 of water, 
and Pann with a little ſugar. A tea-ſpoonful of 


this may be given to the infant every quarter of an 
hour till it operates; or, what will more certainly 
anſwer the purpoſe, a grain of emetic tartar may be 
diſſolved in three ounces of water, ſweetened with a. 
little ſyrup, and given as above. Thoſe who are not fond - 
of uſing the emetic tartar, may give ſix or ſeven 


of the antimonial wine, in a tea-ſpoonful of water or 3s 2 


thin gruel. Small doſes of the ipecacuanha will be 
found more gentle than any of the above, and ought 


to be preferred. 

Theſe medicines will not only cleanſe the ſtomach, 
but will generally likewiſe Spent thi body. Should this 
however not happen, and if the child be coſtive, ſome 

gentle purge will be neceſſary : for this purpoſe, ſome © 
manna and pulp of caſſia may be diſſolved in boiling 


water, and given in ſmall quantities till it operates; or, 


what will anſwer rather better, a few grains of magna 
alba may be mixed in yay wind of food N is 98 


commend is a fofe ln or a little of the dinehyles plaſter, forent 
thin upon a bit of ſoft leather, about the fize of halt a crowng.and 


applied over. each nipple. Theſe * de ann to continue in 
45 * diſappears. | 
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495 QF THE MECONIUM. 
to the child; and continued till it has the defired 1 8 
If thele medicines be properly. adminiſtered, and the 
uld's belly and limbs Sener rubbed with a warm 
the fire, they will ſeldom fail to relieve thoſe 
| affeRiohs of the ſtomach and bowels from which i in. 
karg lufter fo much. 

"Theſe general directions W moſl af. what can = 
9 relieving the internal diſorders of infants. 
They will r go a conſiderable way in alleviating 
thoſe which appear externally, as the raſh, gum, or 
fellon, &c. Theſe, as was formerly obſerved, are prin- 
cipally. owing to 100 1 a regimen, and canſequently 
will be moſt commonly relieved by gentle evacuations, 
Indeed, eyacuations of one kind or other conſtitute a 
principal part of the medicine of infants, and will 
ſeldom, if nailed with ns in my of thei 
ber 85 hs give relief. | 


* 


MF OF THE MECONIUM. 
F Pa ſtomach and bowels of a n nde tit 
filled with a blackiſh-coloured matter of the conſiſtence 
bf fyrup, commonly called the neconium. This is gene- 
Tally paſſed ſoon after the birth, by the mere effort of 
0 e in which cafe it is not neceſſaty to give the 
infant any kind of medicine. But if it ſhould be re- 
tained, or not ſufficiently carried off, a little manna or 
magnefia alba may be given, as mentioned above; or, 
ff. ch theſe ſnould not be at hand, a common ſpoonful of 
_ whey, ſweetened with a little honey, or raw _—_— will 
anſwer tlie purpoſe. a, 
I he moſt proper medicine for 8 the meconium 
is the mother's milk, which is always at firit of a purga- 
tive quality. Were children allowed to ſuck as ſoon as 
they ſhew an inclination for the breaſt, they would 
ſeldom have occaſion for medicines to diſcharge the 
meconium; but even where this is not allowed, they 
ought never to have daubs of ſyrup, oils, and other 
3 ſtuff, crammed down their throats. - be 


* 


1:9} ro fake 
2 THE APHTHA OR THRUSH. #921 


The aphthæ ate little whitiſh ulcers affecting the 


whole inſide, of the, mouth, tongue, throat, and ſtomach 


of infants.” . Sometimes they, reach through. the whole 
inteſtinal canal; in which caſe they are very dangerous, 
and often put an end to the. infant's life. - * | 


If the aphthæ are of a pale colour, pellucid, few n | 


number, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they are not 
dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, 
or running together, they ought to be dreaded. 


It is 2 thought that the aphthæ owe their 


origin to acid humours; we have reaſon however to 
believe, they are more frequently owing to too hot a 
regimen both of the mother and child. It is a rate 
thing to find a child who is not doſed with wine, punch, 
cinnamon- waters, or ſome other hot and inffaming 
liquors, almoſt as /ſqon as it is born. It is well known 
that theſe will occaſion inflammatory diſorders even in 


adults; is it any wonder then that they ſhould heat and "M 
inflame the tender bodies of infants, and ſet as it were 


the whole conſtitution on a blaze? 


The moſt proper [medicines: for the aphthas are 


vomits, ſuch as have been already recommended, and 


gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and half a 
drachm of magneſia alba may be rubbed together, and 


divided into fix doſes, one of uhich may be given to 


the infant every four or five hours: till they operate. 
Theſe powders may either be given in the child's food, 
or a little of the ſyrup of pale roſes, and may be re- 


peated as often as is found negaſſary to keep, the body 


open. It is common in this caſe/to.ad miniſter calomel z 


but as that medicine ſometimes ,pccalions. gripes, it 
ought always to be given to infants with. caution. 
NM any things have been recommended for gargling 
the mouth and throat in this diſeaſe; hut it is not eaſy 
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498 or. ACIDITIES. 


; to apply theſe in very young infants ; we would there- 


fore recommend it to the nurſe to rub the child's mouth 
frequently with a little borax and honey; or with the 
following mixture: Take fine honey an ounce, borax a 
drachm, burnt alum half a drachm, roſe-water two 
drachms; mix them together. A very proper applica- 
tion in this caſe, is a ſolution of ten or twelve grains of 
white vitriol in eight ounces of barley-water. Theſe 
- may be applied with the finger, or by means of a bit of 
ſoft rag tied to the end of a probe. © | 


OF ACIDITIES. 


The food of children being for the moſt part of an 
aceſcent nature, it readily turns ſour upon the ſtomach, 
eſpecially if the body be any way difordered. Hence 
moſt diſeaſes of children are accompanied with evident 
ſigns of acidity, as green ſtools, gripes, . &c. Theſe 
appearances have induced many to believe, that all 
the diſeaſes of children were owing to an acid abound- 
ing in the ſtomach and bowels; but whoever conſiders 
the matter attentively, will find that theſe ſymptoms of 
acidity are oftner the effect than the cauſe of their 
diſeaſes. > unions a, 
Nature evidently intended, that the food of children 
ſhould be aceſcent; and unleſs the body be diſordered, 
or the digeſtion hurt, from ſome other cauſe, we will 
venture to ſay, that the aceſcent quality of their food is 
: ſeldom injurious to them. Acidity, however, is often 
a ſymptom of diſorders in children; and, as it is ſome- 
times a troubleſome one, we ſhall point out the method 
of relieving it. VVV 
When green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmells, 
Kc. ſhew [cor * abound — * acid, the 
"child ſhould have a little ſmall broth, with light white 
- bread in it; and ſhould have ſufficient exerciſe in order 
to promote the digeſtion. It has been cuſtomary in 
this caſe to give the pearl. julep, chalk, crabs eyes, and 
other teſtaceous powders. Theſe indeed, by their 
„ by abſorbent 
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| abſorbent-qualir may correct the acidity; but they are 
attended with this inconvenience, that they are apt to 


lodge in the els, and occaſion coſtiveneſs, which 


may prove very hurtful to the infant. For this reaſon 


they ſhould never be given unleſs mixed with purgative 
medicines; as rhubarb, manna, or ſuch likeQ.. 

The beſt medicine which: we know, in all caſes of 
acidity, is that fine inſipid powder called magneſia alba. 
It purges, and at the ſame time corrects the acidity: by 
which means it not only removes the diſeaſe, but carries 
off its cauſe. It may be given in any kind of food, or 
in a mixture, as recommended in the Appendix“. 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not 
at firſt to be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and other 


hot things, but ſhould have its body opened with an 


emollient clyſter, or the medicine mentioned above; 
and at the ſame time a little brandy may be rubbed on 
its belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have 
ſeldom. ſeen this fail to eaſe the gripes of infants. If it 
ſhould happen, however, not to ſucceed, a little brandy 
or other ſpirits may be mixed with thrice the quantity 
of warm water, and a tea-ſpoonful of it given frequent- 

ly till the infant be eaſter. Sometimes a little Peppers: 

mint-water will anſwer this purpole very well. 


' GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 


Theſe are very troubleſome to children. They 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of. the 
neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in other 
parts that are, moiſtened by the ſweat or urine. | 

As theſe complaints ate, in a great meaſure, owing to 
want of cleanlineſs, the moſt effectual means of prevent- 
ing them are, to waſh the parts frequently with cold 


water, to change the linen often, and, in a word, to keep 


the child in all reſpects thoroughly clean. When this 
is not ſufficient, the excoriated parts may be ſprinkled 
with abſorbent or drying powders; as burnt hartſhorn, 
tutty, chalk, crabs claws prepared, Hhd the like. When | 


dee Appendix, Laxative abſorbent Mixture. 
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500  _STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. | 
the parts affected are very ſore, and tend —4 teal ulce- 
ration, it will be proper to add a little ſu of lead to 
the powders; or to anoint the place with the campho - 
rated ointment. If the parts be waſhed with ſpring- 
water, in which a little white vitriol has been diſſolved, 
it will dry and heal them very powerfully. One of the 
beſt applications for this purpoſe, is to diſſolve ſome 
Fuller s earth in a ſufficient quantity of hot water; and 
| after it has ſtood till it is . to rub it Jo upon 
= ; the.galled, ert once or twice h. | 


b - 


STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 


The noſtrils of infants are often plugged up with A 
. mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, and 
ewiſe renders it difficult for them to ſuek or ſwallow. 
Some in this caſe order, after a fuitable purge, two or 
three grains of white vitriol diſſolved in half an ounce 
of marjoram- water, and filtered, to be applied now and 
then to the noſtrils with a linen rag. Wedelius ſays, 
SER If two grains of white vitrio], and the ſame quantity - 
- of elaterium, be diſſolved in balf an ounce of marjoram- 
water, and applied to the noſe, as aboye directed, that 
it brings away the mucus without ſneezing. 


In obſtinate caſes theſe things may be tried; but 1 
have never found any thing neceſſary, beſides rubbing 
the noſe at bed-time with a little ſweet oil, or freſh 
butter. This reſolves the filth, and — the; breath- 


ing more free 
„„ "OF. YOMITINS. 


'From the delicate ſtate of children, and the great 
ſenſibility of their organs, a vomiting or looſenels may 
be induced by any thing that irritates the neryes of the 
ſtomach or inteſtines. Hence theſe dilordeis are much 


— 


Some nurſes remove this complaint by ſucking /the child's 


ſe, This is by no Means. a cleanly operation; but when nurſes t 
ave the reſolution to do it, I am far from dilcouroging the t 
oo 
| more 
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OF VOMITIN G. e 
more common in childhood thian in the more advanced 
periods of life. They are ſeldom however dangerous, 
and ought never to be conſidered as diſeaſes, unleſs 

when they are violent, or continue ſo lengte to exhauſt 
the ſtrength of the patient 

Vomiting may be excited byen qver· quantity offoct;” 
by food that is of ſuch a nature as to'irritate the nerves 
of the ſtomach too much; or by the ſenfibility of the 
nerves being ſo much increaſed as to render them 
unable to bear the ſtimulus of even the mildeſt element. 


When vomiting is occaſioned by too much food, it 
ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend upon 
cleanſing the ſtomach. This may be done either by a 
few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak ſolution of emetic 
tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing to” 
food of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to 
be changed, and aliment of à milder ds ſubſtituted 3 
in its ſtead. 98 


When vomiting proceeds! from an mcrested dijttve 
of ſenſibility, or too great att itritability of the neryes” - 
of the ſtomach, ſuch medicines as have a tendency to 
brace and ſtrengthen that organ, and to abate its ſenſi- 
bility, muſt be uſed. The fi ok theſe intentions may 
be anſwered by a flight infuſion of the Peruvian bark, 
with the addition of à little rhubarb and orange-peel; 
and the ſecond by the ſaline draughts, to which a few 
drops of liquid laudanum may be occaſionally added. 


In obſtinate vomitings the operation of internal medi- 
eines may be affifted by aromatic fomentations made : 
with wine, applied warm to the pit of the ſtomach; 
or the uſe of the ſbmggh-plaſter with the addition of | 
a little Ther iaca. 


OF A. LOOSENESS. 


4 may generally · be reckoned ſalutary W 5 
the ſtools are ſour, ſlimy, green, or curdled. It is not 
the W but the n.. of ſuch ſtools, whick 

| © ought 
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502: OF A LOOSENE Ss. - 
ought to be remedied. - Even where the purging is 

thin and watery, it ought not to be checked too ſuddenly, 
as it often proves critical, eſpecially when the child has 


caught cold, or an eruption on the ſkin has diſappeared. 
Sometimes an evacuation of this kind ſucceeds a humid 


ſtate of the atmoſphere, in which caſe it may alſo prove 


of advantage, by carrying off a quantity of watery 
| x. Inj which N 5 tend to . Wig 
25 t. A 5 
As the oincipel intention of ho cure of a  looſenel 
is. to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuſtomary to 
give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and 
afterwards to exhibit ſmall and frequent doſes of rhu- 
barb; inter oſing abſorbent medicines, to mitigate the 
acrimony of the tumours. + The beſt. purge; however, 
in this caſe, is magneſia alba. It is at the ſame time | 
abſorbent and s, and operates without n 
gripes. i 
The antimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic | 
| and purge, is. alſo an excellent medicine in this caſe. 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned to 
the weakeſt conſtitution; and, not being diſagreeabte to 
the palate, it may be repeated as often as occaſion re- 
"quires. Even one doſe will frequently mitigate the 
diſeaſe, and pave the way for the uſe of abſorbents. If, 
however, the patient's ſtrength will permit, the medicine 
ought to be repeated every fix or eight hours, till the 
ſtools begin to aſſume a more natural appearance; after - 
wards a longer ſpace may be allowed to intervene be- 
tween the doſes. When it is neceſſary to repeat the 
medicine frequently, the doſe ought always to be a little 
increaſed, as its efficacy is generally diminifhed by uſe. 
Some, upon the firſt appearance of a looſeneſs, fly 
immediately to the uſe of abſorbent medicines and 
altringents. If theſe be adminiſtered before the offend- 
ing humours are diſcharged, though the diſeaſe may 
appear to be mitigated for a little time, it ſoon after- 
wards breaks forth with greater violence, and often 
. . After . evacuations, however, theſe 
medicines 


or ERUPTIONS. 503 
5 medicines may be adminiſtered with conſiderable ads 
vantage. 3 

Should any gripings « or reſtleſſneſs remain after the 
ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a. tea-ſpoonful 
of the ſyrup of poppies may be given in a little ſimple 
cinnamon- water, three or Bar. times a-day till theſe 
e Mn wh bd . 33 


or ERVUPTIONS.. 


| Children while on the breaſt, are dom free from 
eruptions of one kind or other. Theſe, however, are 
not often dangerous, and ought never io be dried up 
but with the greateſt caution. They tend to free the 
bodies of infants from hurtful humours, which, 1 re- 
tained, might produce fatal diſorders. 


The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to im- 
proper food and neglect of cleanlineſs. If a child be 
ſtuffed at all hours with food that its ſtomach is not Wa . 
to digeſt, ſuch food, not being properly aflimilated; 
inſtead of nouriſhing the body, fills it with wo, 
humours. Theſe muſt either break out in form of 
eruptions. upon the ſkin, or remain in the body, and 
occaſion fevers and other internal diſorders. That 
neglect of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of eruptive 
diſorders, muſt be obvious to every one. The children 
of the poor, and of all who deſpiſe cleanlineſs, are almoſt 
conſtantly found to ſwarm with vermin, and are gene- 
rally covered with the ſcab, itch, and other eruptions... 


When eruptions are the effect of improper food, or 
want of cleanlineſs, a proper attention to theſe alone A 
will generally be ſufficient to remove them. If this 


ſnould not be the caſe, ſome drying medicines will be 
_ neceſſary. When they are applied, the body ought at 
the ſame time to be kept open, and cold is carefully to 
be avoided. We know no medicine that is more ſafe 
for drying up cutaneous eruptions than ſulphur, provid- 
ed it be prudentiy uled. A we of Us flour ot e 

| e 


504 OF BRUPFTION'S: 5 ; 
may be: mixed: with freſh-butter;.oil; orſhogꝭs lard; an 
the parts affected frequently touched with it. 
It. e moſt obſtinate of all the eruption incident ito 
children are; the tima qhpitit, or ſcabbed head, and 
chilblains. The ſcabbed head is often exceeding: difficult 
to cure, and ſometimes indeed the cure proves worſe 
than the diſeaſe. I hay frequently» known children 
ſeized with internal diſorders, of which they died ſoon 
after their ſcabbed heads had been healed by the appli- 
cation of drying medicines*. The cure qught always 
firſt to be attempted by keeping the bead very. clean, 
cutting off the hair, combing and bruſhing away the 
ſcabs; &c. If this is not ſufficient, let the head be 
ſhaved once a- week, waſhed daily with ſoap ſuds, and 
gently. anointed with a liniment made of train oil eight 
ounces, red precipitate, in fine powder, one drachm. 
And if there be proud fleſh, it ſhould be touched with” 
a bit of blue vitriol, ſprinkled with a little burnt 
allum. White theſe things are e pr e ö 
de confinetl. to a regular light diet, the body ſhould be 
kept gently open; and cold, as far as poſſible, ought to 
be avoided. Io prevent any bad confequences from 
ſtopping this diſcharge, it will be proper, eſpecially in 
children of a groſs Habit, to make an iſſue in the neck 
or arm, which may be kept open till the patient becomes 
more ſtrong, and the conſtitution be ſomewhat mended. 


7 
21 


I ſome time ago ſaw a very ſtriking inſtance of the danger of 
ſubſtituting drying medicines in the place of cleanlineſs and whole- 
ſome” food, in the Foundling* Hoſpital at Ackworth, where the 
children were grievouſſy afflifed with ſcabbed heads and other 
cutaneons diſorders. Upon inquiry it was found, that very little 
urtention was paid either to the propriety or ſoundneſs of their 
proviſions, and that cleanlineſs was totally neglected; accordingly it 
was adviſed that they ſnould have more wholeſome food, and be 
EKFeßpt thoroughly clean. This advice, however, was not followed. 
3 It was too troubleſome to the ſervants, ſuperintendants, &c. The 
1 buſineſs was to be done by medicine; which was accordingly 

attempted,” bit had nearly proved fatal to the whole houſe. Fevers 
and other internal diſorders immediately appeared, at length a 
putrid dyſentery, which proved | ſo infectious, that it carried off a 
__- great many. of the children, and ſpread over a conſiderable part of 
i the ueighbouring country. | a 8 
= N ; | Chilblains — 
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___ OF. NH GROUPE 8 
Chilblains commonly attack children in cold · weather. 
They are generally occaſioned by the feet or hands being 
t-long, wet or cold, and . — ſuddenly heated. 
Wie children are cold, inſtead of taking IE to. 
warm then\ſelves gradbally, they run to the fire. This 
occaſions a ſudden — of the humours, and an 


infraction of the veſſels; which being often repeated, | 


the veſſels are at laſt over<littended, and forced to give 
way. 

To „ it, violent cold and ſudden heat muſt be 
equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red 
and ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and to have 
the affected parts frequently rubbed with muſtard: and. 
brandy, or ſomething of a warming nature. They 
ought likewiſe to be covered with flannel, and kept” 
warm and dry, Some apply warm aſhes between cloths” 
to the ſwelled parts, pL frequently help to reduce 


them. When noe; is 2 ſore, it mu be dreſſed with” _ | 


Turner's cerate, the ointment of tuity, ! the plaſter of” 
cerus, or ſome other drying ointment. Theſe ſores are 
indeed troubleſome, but ſeldom  danj gerous. e 
generally heal be the wr welder e 8 


OF THE ex ov. 


* * 


Children are often ſeized. very ſaddenty with * 
diſeaſe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal, - 
It is known by various names in different parts of 
Britain. On the eaſt coaſt of Scotland it is called the 
croup. On the welt they call it the chock or Stuffing. 
In ſome parts of England, where I have obſerved it, che mh 
good women call it the rifing. of the lights.. It ſeems to 
be a ſpecies of a/thma, attended with OH acute and 
violent catarrhal ſymptoms. 

This diſeaſe generally prevails in coldand wet alive; 
It is moſt common upon the ſea - coaſt, and in low marſhy ' 
countries. Children of a groſs and lax habit are molt - 
liable to it. I have ſometimes known it e 


e OF THE CRO VP. 


It generally attacks children in the night, after having 
been much expoſed to damp cold eaſterly winds irc 
the day. Damp houſes, wet feet, thin ſhoes, wet clothes, 
or anything that a the peniperation, may GCCANGE 
the croup. | 

It is attended Vith a frequent pulſe, quick and 
bios breathing, which is performed with a peculiar 
kind of croaking noiſe, that may be heard at a conſider- 
able diſtance. - The voice is ſharp and fhrill, and the 
face is generally much 55 oeh, ſometimes it is 
of a livid colour. 5 

When a child is ſeized with the above ſymptoms, his 
feet ſhould immediately be put into warm water. He 
ought likewiſe to be bled“, and to have a laxative 
dcluyſter adminiſtered as ſoon as poſſible. He ſhould be 
made to breathe over the ſteams of warm water and 
vinegar; or an emollient decoction, and emollient 
cataplaſms or fomentations may be applied round his 
neck. If the ſymptoms do not abate, a bliſtering 
plaſter muſt be applied round the neck, or between the 
thoulders, and the child may take frequently a table- 
ſpoonful of the following julep: Take penny-royal water 
three ounces, ſyrup of althea and balſamic Drop. each 
one ounce, mix them together. 


Aſafœtida is found to have a bot effect i in this caſe. 
It may be both given in form of clyſter, and taken by 


the mouth. Two drachms of aſafcetida may be diffolved 


in one ounce of Mindererus's ſpirit, and three ounces / 
of penny. royal water. A table- ſpoonful of this mixture 
may be given every hour, or oftner, if the patient's 
ſtomach be able it. If the child cannot be brought to 
take this medicine, two drachms of the alafœtida may 
be diſſolved in a common clyſter, and adminiſtered 
every ſix or right 8 55 till the violence of the diſcaſe 
. . | | 
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In this diſeaſe Ateeding is not always proper; bert in very full 
habits it muſt certainly be of uſe, 


+ I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turnbull 


in London, a phyſician of great expericnce, and who, from his 
former 


? 
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To prevent a return of the diſorder, all thoſe things 
which occaſion it muſt be carefully avoiĩded; as Wet 
feet, cold, damp, eaſterly: winds, &c. Children w bo 
have had frequent returns of this. diſeaſe, or whoſe con- 
ſtitutions ſeem to diſpoſe them to it, ought to have their 
diet properly regulated; all food that is viſeid or hard 


of digeſtion, and all crude, raw, traſhy: fruits, are to be 
avoided, They ought likewiſe to have à drain con- 


ſtantly kept open in ſome part of their body, by means 
of a ſeton or iſſue. I have ſometimes known a Rurgundys. 
pitch plaſter, worn continually between the ſhoulders 


for ſeveral years, have a very happy effect in preventing 


the return of this dreadful-diſorder. 


OF  TEETHING. 


Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that above.a tenth part of 


infants die in teething, by ſymptoms proceeding. from 


the irritation of the tender nervous parts of the jaws, 
occaſioning inflammations, fevers, convulſions, gan- 
grenes, &c. Iheſe Er are in a great meaſure 
owing to the great delicacy and exquiſite ſenſibility of 
the nervous ſyſtem at this time of life, which is too. 
often increaſed by an effeminate education, Hence it 


comes to pals, that children who at#@gkeately brought 


up, always. ſuffer , moſt in teething, M often fall by 


convulſive diſorders. 3 


former ſituation on the north-eaſt coaſt, of England, had many 
opportunities of obſerving the ſymptoms and progrels of this / 


dangerous diſeaſe. I am ſorry the letter came too late to be inlerted 
at length; but as the Doctot's ſentiments differ very httle from my 
own, this misfortune is the leſs to be regretted. The Doctor indeed 


obſerves, that he never found bliſtering of any ſervice; but recom- 


mends cataplaſms of garlic, camphor, and Venice treacle, to be 
applied both to the throat and ſoles of the feet. He likewiſe recom+ 


mends boluſes of camphor, caſtor, valerian root, falt of hartſhorn, 
and muſk, adapted to the age, ſtrength, &e. of the patient: after 


which he adviſes two ſpoonfuls of the tallowing decoRtion:—Take 
of garlic and diſtilled vinegar each an ounce, hyſop-water eight 
ounces; beat up the ingredients together, gradually mixing the 


water, aud adding three ounces of honey. Let the whole be fimmers - | 


ed oyer a gentle fire, and afterwards ſtrained for uſe. 
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- 508» OF TEE THING) . 
About the ſixth or ſeventh month the teeth gemerallx 
begin to make their appearance; firſt; the inciſores, or 
fore · teeth; next, the canini, or dog - teeth; and, laſtly, 
the molarer, or grinders. About the ſeventh year, there 
comes a new ſet; and about the twentieth, the two 
pre grinders, called dentes enn the teeth of wil. | 


Children, about the time of cuningebelr teeth] flkver: 
much, and have generally a loofenefs. When the teeth- 
ing is difficult; eſpecially when the dog-teeth begin to 
make their way through the gums; the child has ftart- 
iags in his fleep, - tumours of the gums, watchings, 
gripes, green ſtools, the thruſn, fever, difficult breathing; 
and convulſions. 
Diſfficult teething requires nearly the ſame treatment 
as an inflammatory diſeaſe. If the body be bound, it 
muſt be opened either by emollient clyſters or gentle 
purgatives; as manna, magneſia alba, Thubatb, engt or 
the like. The food' ſhould be light, and in ſmall 
quantity; the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting; - 
as infuſions of balm, or of the lime: tree flowers; to 
which about a third” or fourth Part of milk may be 
added. 
If the fever be high, bleeding will be neceflary; but 
this in very yourgenidren ought always to beſparing ly 
performed. It ig an evacuation which they bear the 
worſt of any. Purging, vomiting, or ſweating, agree 
much better with them, and are generally more bene- 
ficial, Harris, however, obſerves, that when an inflam- 
mation appears, the phyfician will labour in vain, if the 
cure be not begun with applying a leech under each 
ear. If the child be ſeized with convulſion-fits, a 
bliſtering-plaſter may be applied between the er e 


or one behind each ear. 
Sydenham ſays, that in fevers occafioned by tee bing, | 
he never found any remedy ſo effectual as two, three, 
or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn in a ſpoonful of 
- imple watef, or other convenient vehicle, given every 


ur rea hes number by doſes mey be four, five, 
or 


— , 5 
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or . 1 have often preſeribed this medicine with 
ſucceſs, but always found a larger doſe neceſſary. It 
may be given — five drops to fifteen or twenty, ac- 


cording tothe age of the child, and, when coſtiveneſs 
does not forbid it, three or four drops: of” laudanum 


maybe added to each doſe. 


In Scotland, it is very common, when childrek are 
cutting their teeth, to put à ſmall Burgundy-piteh 
plaſter between their ſhoulders. This generally eales 
the tickling cough which attends teething, and is by-no 


means an uſeleſs application. When the teeth are cut a 


with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the whole 


time of teething. It may be enlarged as occaſion re- 


quires, and ought to be renewed, at t leaſt once à fort- 


night. 


Several things have been enki for rubbing 


| the gums, as oils, mucilages, &c.; but from theſe much 


is not to be expeed. If an thing of this kind is to 
be uſed, we would recommend a little fine honey, which 
may be rubbed on with the finger three or four times a- 
py. Children are generally at this time diſpoſed to 
chew whatever they get into their hands, For this 
Treaſon they ought never to be without ſomewhat that 


will yield a little to the preſſure of their gums, as a 


cruſt of bread, a nn a bit — or 


ſuch like. 


With \regard to cutting the gums, we have ſeldom | 
known {it of any great benefit. In obſtinate caſes,” 


qwever, it ought to be tried. It may be performed 


by the finger - nail, the edge of a ſix-· penny piece that is 
worn thin, or any ſharp body which can be with-lafety 
introduced into the mouth; but the lancet, i in a Kilfol 
hand, is certainly the moſt proper. 
In order to render the teething leſs difficult, * 
ought to take care that their children's food be elke a 
and wholeſame, and that their nerves be braced by 
ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe of the cold 
bath, &c. Were theſe things duly regarded, they would 


| . 0 
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a OF; DRE RECEDTS.. , | 
have a much better effect than teething necklaces, or 
* nonſenſical amulets worn br that enn 


or THE RICE ETS. 


This Biſcaſs generally attacks children beteten we 
age of nine months and two years. It appeared firſt in 
England about the time when manufactures began to 
flouriſh, and ſtill prevails moſt in towns where the in- 
habitants· follow ſedentary employments, by which 
means they neglect either to take proper ne them- 
* ſelves, or to give it to their children. 


CAUSES.——One cauſe of the rickets is diſeaſed 
parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who negle& 
exerciſe, and live upon weak watery diet, can neither 
be expected to bring forth ſtrong and healthy children, 
or to be able to nurſe them, after they are brought 
forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of ſuch 
women generally die of the rickets, the ſcrophula, con- 
ſumptions, or ſuch like diſeaſes. . Children begotten 

by men in the decline of life, who are ſubject to the 

gout, the gravel, or other chronic diſeaſes, or who have 

been often affected with the venereal diſeaſe in their 
youth, are likewiſe very liable to the rickets. 


Any diſorder that weakens the conſtitution, or re- 
laxes the habit of children, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
teething, the hooping - cough, &c. diſpoſes them to this 
diſeaſe. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by improper 
diet, as food that is either too weak and watery, or fo 
viſcid that the ſtomach cannot digeſt it. 


Bad nurſing is the chief cauſe of this diſeaſe. When 
the nurſe is either diſeaſed, or has not enough of milk 
to nouriſh the child, it cannot thrive. But children 
| ſuffer-oftner by want of care in. nurſes than want of 
food. Allowing an infant to lie or fit too much, or not 
keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the moſt 

nicious effects. 
Ihe want of free air is likewiſe very: hurtful to chi- 
dren in 28 ware. When a nurſe lives in a fall | 
/ ma 


\ 


owing to their being more in the company of adults 


| OF THE RICKETS. 5117 
mall houſe, where the air is damp and confined, and is 
too indolent to carry her child abroad into the open air, 
it will hardly eſcape this diſeaſe. A healthy child ſhould 
always be in motion, unleſs when aſleep; if it be ſuffer- 
ed to lie, or fit, inſtead of un toſſed and dandled "> 
about, it will not thrive. 433 
N SYMPTOMS.——At the N of this diſeaſe Pr 

the child's fleſh grows ſoft and flabby ; its ſtrength is 
diminiſhed ; it loſes its wonted cheerfulneſs, looks more 
grave and "compoſed than is natural for its age, and 
does not chuſe to be moved. The head and belly 
become too large in proportion to the other parts; thiie 
face appears full, and the complexion florid. After- 
wards the bones begin to be affected, eſpecially in te 
more ſoft and ſpungy parts. Hence the wriſts and 
ancles become thicker than uſual; the ſpine or back 
bone puts on an unnatural ſhape; the breaſt is likewiſe 
often deformed ; and the bones of the arms and legs 
grow crooked. All theſe ſymptoms va according to 
the violence of the diſeaſe. The pulſe is generally 
quick, but feeble; the appetite and digeſtion for the 
moſt part bad; the teeth come flowly and with difficulty, 
and they often rot and fall out afterwards. Ricketty 
children generally have great acuteneſs of mind, and 
an underffanding above their years. Whether this is 4 


than other children, or to the hm ere enlargement 
of the brain, is not material. 


REGIMEN.——As this diſeaſe is always attended 
with evident ſigns of weakneſs and relaxation, our chief 
aim in the cure muſt be to brace and ſtrengthen the 
| ſolids, and to promote digeſtion and the due preparation 

of the fluids, Theſe important ends will be beſt anfwered 
by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, ſuited to the a age e and 
ſtrength of the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient 
exerciſe. If the child has a bad nurſe, who either 
neglects her duty, or does not underſtand it, ſhe 2 
be changed. If the ſeaſon be cold, the child ought 
be kept . and when * weather is hot, it Ou t 
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toibe: kept cool; as (eating is apt to-weaken it; and 


Io great a degree of cold has the ſame effect. The 
- limbs ſhould be rubbed frequently xith um hand, 


andi the child kept as cheerful as, poſſible. 
The diet ought tobe dry and nouriſhing, as good 
bread; roaſted a fleſh, &c. Biſcuit is e 7 


the beſt bread; and pigeons, pullets, veal, fabbits, or 


mutton roaſted or minced, are the molt. proper.fleſh. 


If the child be too young for AHeſh-meats,: he may, haye 


Tice,.millet, or,pearl-barley. boiled with raifins,, 5 
may be added a little wine and ſpice. His, drink may 
be good clatet, mixed. with an equal quantity of water. 

Thoſe who cannot afford claret. may giye the child naw 


| and then a wine: glaſs of mild ale, or good, Fer 


MEDICI NE. —Medicines are here of little avail. 
The diſeaſe may often be cured by the nurſe, but 


Jeldom by the phyfician. In, children of a groſs habit, 
gentle vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb may 


ſometimes be of uſe, but they will ſeldom. carry off the | 
diſeaſe; that muſt depend chiefly upon ſuch. things as | 
brace; and Arengthen the ſyſtem: : for which purpoſe, 

es the regimen , mentioned above, we would. re- 


commend the cold ;hath,, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. 
It muſt however be 8 with. prudence, as ſome ricketty 


children cannot bear it. The, beſt time for uſing 
cold bath is in the morning, and the child oufd be 


well rubbed With a dry cloth immediately after he comes 


out of it. If the child ſnquld be weakened by the cald 


bath, it muſt be diſcontinned. 
Zametimes iſſues have been found beneficial in, "this 


- diſeaſe. They are peculiarly neceſſary for children who 


abound with groſs .humours. An- infuſion of the 


Ferurian bark in wine or ale ould be of ſervice, were _ 


It, poſſible to bring children to take it. We-might here 
3 many other medicines which have been re- 
commended for the rickets; but as. there; is far more 
danger in truſting | to theſe than in neglecting them 
"Altogether, we chuſe xather, to an, them over, and to 
recommend a proper ene thing, chieſſy to de 
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or CONVULSIONS. + 


Though more children are ad to die of convulſions _ 


than of any other diſeaſe, yet they are for the moſt 


part only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Whatever 


greatly irritates or ſtimulates the nerves, may occaſion 
convulſions. Hence infants whoſe nerves are eaſily 
affected, are often thrown into convulſions by any 
thing that irritates the alimentary canal ; likewiſe b 
teething ; ſtrait clathes; the approach of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, or other eruptive diſeaſes, | 


o 


ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders theſe mild and inoffenſive, will gene- 
rally perform a cure: wherefore, if the child be-coltive, 


the beſt way will be to begin with a clyſter, and after» 


wards to give a gentle yomit, which may be repeated 
occaſionally, and the body in the mean time kept open 
by gentle doſes of magne/ia alba, or ſmall quantities of 
rhubarb mixed with the powder of crabs claws.” _ 


Convulſions which precede the eruption of the ſmall- 


pox or meaſles generally go off upon theſe making their 
appearance. The principal danger in this caſe ariſes from 


the fears and apprehenfions of thoſe who have the care of 


the patient. Convulſions are very alarming, and ſometimes 
muſt be done to appeaſe the wh 10Y parents, nurſes, 


xc. Hence the unhappy infant often undergoes bleed- 


ing, bliſtering, and ſeveral other operations, to the great 
danger of its life, when a little time, car's, the feet in 
warm water, and throwing in a mild clyſter, would 
have ſet all to rights OY 2 
When convulfion-fits ariſe from the cutting of teeth, 
beſides gentle evacuations, we would recommend bliſter- 
mg, and the uſe of antiſpaſmodic medicines, as the 
tincture of ſoot, aſafcetida, or caſtor. A few drops 0 


A anỹx 


hen convulſions proceed from an irritation of the 
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any of theſe may be mixed in a cup of white-wine 
whey: and given occaſionally. 


When convulſions proceed from any external cauſe, 
as the preſſure occaſioned by ſtrait clothes or * 


Ker. theſe ought immediately to be removed; though in 


this caſe taking away the cauſe will not always remove 
the effect, yet it ought to be done. It is not likely - 
that the patient will recover, as long as the cauſe which 
firſt gave riſe to the diſorder continues to ac. 
When a child is ſeized with convulſions without 
having any complaint in the bowels, or ſymptoms of 
teething ; or any raſh or other diſcharge which has been 
ſuddenly dried up; we have reaſon to conclude that it 
is a primary diſeaſe, and proceeds immediately from 
the brain. Caſes of this kind, however, happen but 
ſeldom, which is very fortunate, as little can be done to 
relieve the unhappy patient. When a diſeaſe proceeds 
from an original fault in the formation or ſtructure of 
the brain itſelf, we cannot expect that it ſhould yield to 
medicine. But as this is not always the cauſe, even of 
convulſions which proceed immediately from the brain, 
ſome attempts ſhould be made to remove them. The 
chief intention to be purſued for this purpoſe, is to 
make ſome derivation from the head, by bliſtering, 
purging, and the like. Should theſe fail, iſſues or 
ſetons 22 be put in the neck, or between the ſhoulders. 


OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 


Though water in the head, or a dropſy of the brain, 
may affect adults as well as children, yet, as the latter 
are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought it would de 
moſt proper to place it among the diſeaſes of infants. 

CAUSES.——A dropſy of the brain m l. proceed 

from injuries done to the brain itſelf by falls, blows, 
or the ez it may likewiſe proceed from an original 
laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from ſcirrhous tumours 
or excreſcences within the Kull; a thin watery ſtate of 


the blood; à diminiſhed ſecretion of urine ; and, laſtly, 
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from tedious and lingering diſeaſes, which waſte and 


conſume be ett IE 
SYMPTOMS.—— This diſeaſe has at firſt the appear- 
ance of a ſlow fever; the patient complains of a pain in 


the crown of his head, or over his eyes; he ſhuns the F 


light; is ſick, and ſometimes vAtnits; his pulſe is 
irregular and generally low: though he ſeems heavy _ 


and dull, yet he does not fleep: he is ſometimes + 


- 


delirious, and frequently ſees objects double; towards 


the end of this commonly fatal diſeaſe, the pulſe be- 
comes more frequent, the pupils are generally dilated, 
the cheeks fluſhed, the patient becomes comatoſe, and 
convulſions enſue. C 
MEDICINE. -- No medicine has hitherto been 
found ſufficient to carry off a dropfy of the brain. It. 
is laudable, however, to make ſome attempts, as time or 
chance may bring many things to light, of which at 
preſent we have no idea. The medicines generally 


uſed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap with calomel, and 


bliſtering-plaſters applied to the neck or back part of 
the head. To which we would beg leave to add 
diuretics, or medicines which promote the ſecretion of 
urine, ſuch as are recommended in the common dropſy. 
A diſcharge from the noſe ought hkewiſe to be promoted 
by cauſing the patient to ſnuff the powder 1 aſarum, 
white hellebore, or the like... eke. 
Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure 
this diſeaſe by the uſe of mercury. I have not been 
ſo happy as to ſee any inſtances of a cure being perform- 


ed in a confirmed dropſy of the brain; but in ſo def- 


perate a malady every thing deſerves a trial*. 


One reaſon why this diſeaſe is ſeldom or never cured, may be, 
that it is ſeldom known till too far advanced to admit of a remedy. 
Did parents watch the firſt. ſymptoms, and call a phyfician in due 
time, I am inclined to think that ſomgthing might be done. But 
theſe ſymptoms are not yet ſufficiently known, and are often miſtaken - 
even by phyſicians themſelves. Of this I lately ſaw a ſtriking in- 
ſtance ia a patient attended by an eminent praRitioner of this city, 
who had all along miſtaken the diſeaſe for teething. _ 8 
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OF ,SURGERY. 


\ O deſcribe all the operations of ſurgery, and to 
point out the different diſeaſes in which theſe 
operations are neceſſary, would extend this article far 
beyond the limits ſet to it: we mult therefore confine 
our obſervations to ſuch caſes as moſt generally occur, 
and in which proper aſſiſtance is either not aſked, or not 
always to be abtained. 


Though an acquaintance: with the ſtructure of the 
human body is indiſpenſably neceſſary to qualify a man 
for being an expert ſurgeon ; yet many things may be 
done to ſave the lives of their fellow-men in emergen- 
cies by thoſe who are no adepts in anatomy. It is 
amazing with what facility the peaſants daily perform 
operations upon brute animals, which are not of a leſs 
dict nature than many of thoſe performed on the 
human ſpecies; yet they ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. _ 
Indeed every man is in ſome meaſure a ſurgeon 
whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow-men in diſtreſs, and accidents happen 
every hour which give occaſion to exerciſe this feeling. 
The feelings of the heart, however, when not directed 
by the judgment, are apt to miſlead. Thus one, by a 
_ raſh attempt to ſave his friend, may ſometimes deſtroy 


dim; while another, for fear of doing amiſs, ſtands 


ſtill and ſees his boſom-friend expire without ſo much 
as attempting to relieve him, even when the means are 
in his power. As every good man would wiſh to ſteer 
a courſe different from either of theſe, it will no doubt 
be agreeable to him to know what ought to be done 


upon ſuch emergencies.” 
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No operation of ſurgery is ſo frequently neceſſury 5 : | 


bleeding; it ought therefore to be very generally under- 
ſtood. But though practiſed by midwives, gardeners, 
blackſmiths, &c. we have reaſon to believe that very 
few know when it is proper. Even phyſicians them- 
ſelves have been ſo much the dupes of theory in this 
article, as to render it the ſubject of ridicule. It is 
however an 2 of great importance, and muſt, 
when ſeaſonably and properly performed, be of ſingular 
ſervice to thoſe in diſtreſs. 1 „ 
Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflam- 
matory fevers, as pleuriſies, peripneumonies, &c. It is 
likewiſe proper in all topical inflammations, as thoſe of 
the inteſtines, womb, bladder, ſtomach, kidnies, throat, 
eyes, &c. as allo in the aſthma, ſciatic pains, 7. 223 
head-achs, rheumatiſms, the apoplexy, epilepſy, and 
bloody flux. After falls, blows, bruiſes, or any violent 
hurt received either externally or internally, bleeding 
is neceſſary. It is likewiſe neceſſary for perſons who 


have had the misfortune to be ſtrangled, drowned, 


ſuffocated with foul air, che fumes of metal, or the 
like. In a word, whenever the vital motions have been 
| ſuddenly ſtopt from any cauſe whatever, except in 

ſwoonings occaſioned by, mere weakneſs or hyiteric 


affections, it is proper toi\dpen a vein. But in all diſ- 


orders proceeding from a relaxation of the ſolids, an 
an impoveriſhed Rare of the blood, as dropſſes, cacochy» 
mies, &c. bleeding is improper. _ n 
Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to 
be performed as near the part affected as poſſible. When 


this can be done with a lancet, it is to be preferred to 3 


any other method; but where a vein cannot be found, 

recourſe muſt be had to leeches or cupping. © _ 

The quantity of blood to be let muſt always be re- 

gulated by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, —_— | 
5 | e, 
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ülfe, and other circumſtances relating to the patient. It 


would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that a child could bear 
to loſe as much blood as a grown perſon, or that a 
delicate lady ſhould 'be. bled to the ſame extent as a 
robuſt man. | 


From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a 
bandage. muſt be applied between that part and the 
heart. As it is often neceſſary, in order to raiſe the 
| vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, it will be proper 
in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as the blood begins to flow, to 
ſlacken it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at 
leaſt an inch, or an inch and half from the place where 
the wound is intended to be made. N 
Perſons not ſkilled in anatomy ought never to bleed 
in a vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they 
can avoid it. The former may eaſily be 'known from 
its pulſation or beating, and the latter from its feeling 
hard or tight like a whipcord under the finger. + 
It was formerly a rule, even among thoſe who had 
the charaQer of . practitioners, to bleed 
their patients in certain diſeaſes till they fainted. Surely 
a more ridiculous rule could not be propoſed. One 
perſon will faint at the very fight of a lancet, while 
another will loſe almoſt the whole blood of his body 
before he faints. Swooning depends more upon the 
| ſtate of the mind than of the body; beſides, it may 
often be occaſioned or prevented by the manner in which 


the operation is performed. | 
Children are generally bled with leeches. This, 
though ſometimes neceſſary, is a very troubleſome and 
© uncertain practice. It is impoſſible to know what 
quantity of blood is taken away by leeches; beſides, 
the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, and the 
"wounds are not eaſily healed. Would thoſe who 
practiſe bleeding take 4 little more pains, and aecuſtom 
- themſelves to bleęd children, they would not find it 
fuch a difficult operation. as they imagine. 
Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding 
ſtill prevail among the country people. They talk, for 
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inſtance, of head - veins, heart. veins, breaſt-veins, &c. 
and believe that bleeding in theſe will certainly cure all 
diſeaſes of the parts from whence they are ſuppoſed to 
come, without conſidering that all the blood · veſſels ariſe 
from the heart, and return to it again; for which reaſon, 
unleſs in topical inflammations, it ſignifies very little 
from what part of the body blood is taken. But this, 
though a fooliſh prejudice, is not near ſo hurtful as the 
vulgar notion / that the | firſt; bleeding will perform 
wonders. This belief makes them often poſtpone! the 
operation when neceſſary, in order to reſerve it for 
ſome more important occaſion, and, when they think 
themſelves in extreme danger, they fly to it for relief, 
whether it be proper or not. Bleeding at certain ſtated | 
periods or ſeaſons has likewiſe bad effects.. 
It is likewiſe a common notion that bleeding in the | 
feet draws the humours downwards, and conſequently 


cures diſeaſes of the head and other ſuperior parts: but 


we have already obſerved that, in all topical affections, 
the blood ought to be drawn as near the part as poſlible, 
When it is neceſſary, however, to. bleed in thek foot or 
hand, as the veins are ſmall, and the bleeding is apt to 
ſtop too ſoon, the part ought. to be immerſed in warm 
_ and kept there till MOR quangity £ of blood 7 75 
et. 

We ſhall not rd time in a deſcribing che manner 
of performing this operation: that will be better learn- 

ed by example than precept. Twenty pages of deſcrip- 
tion would not convey ſo juſt an idea of the operation 
as ſeeing it once performed by an expert hand. Neither 
is it neceſſary to point out the different parts of the 
body from whence blood may. be let, as the arm, foot, - 
torehead, temples, neck, &c. Theſe will readily occur 
to every intelligent perſon, and the foregoing obſerva- 
tions will be ſufficient for determining which of them is 
moſt proper upon any particular occaſion. In all cafes 


where the intention is only to lefſen the general maſs 


of blood, the arm is the moſt-commodious part E, the 5 
N in which the n can, be performed. | 
UL ; © F 
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of nrLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES, 


wit haben al an Aden adion. bci 
muſt terminate either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, or 
gangrene. Though it is impoſſible to foretel with 
certainty in which of theſe ways any particular in- 
flammation will terminate, yet a pitkable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a know. 
4 ledge i of the patient's age and conſtitution. Inflamms. 

. tions happening in a ſlight degree upon colds, and with. 
Lv out any previous indiſpoſition, wilt moſt probably be 
= diſperſed; thoſe which follow cloſe upon a fever, or 
$ happen to perſons of a groſs habit of body, will gene- 
rally ſuppurate; and thoſe which attack very old people, 
or, perſons, of 4 dropſical habit, will have a a ſtrong „ 
dency to gangrene. 

If the inffammation be flight, wy the ck ions 
ſaund, the diſperſion ought always to be attempted. 
This will be beſt promoted by a ſlender diluting diet, 
plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges. The part itſelf 
muſt be fomented, and, if the ſkin be very ' tenſe, it 
may. be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths of 
ſweet oil, and one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards 
covered with a piece. of: wax-plaſter. 


EK, notwithſtanding theſe ' applications, the Finglas 
matie ſever increaſes, and the tumour becomes larger, 
with violent pain and pulſation, it will be proper to 
promote the ſuppuration. The beſt application for this 
purpoſe is a ſoft poultice, which may be renewed twice 
a- day. If the ſuppuration proceeds but ſlowly, a raw 
onion cut ſmall or bruiſed may be ſpread upon the 
poultice. When the abſceſs is ripe or fit for opening, 
which may eaſily be known from the thinneſs of the 
| ſkin in the molt prominent partwf it, a fluctuation of 
matter which may be felt under the finger, and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, an abatement of th he pain, it may be 
openers either with a lancet oy meanh ef cauſtic.” 

The 
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The laſt way in which an inflammation terminates, is 
in a gangrene or mortification, the approach of which 


may be known by the following ſymptoms :. The: in- 
flammation loſes its redneſs, and becomes duſkiſ or 


livid ; the tenſion of the ſkin goes off, and it feels 


labby; little bladders filled 1 ichor of different 


colours ſpread all over it; the tumour ſubſides, and 


from a duſkiſh complexion becomes black; a quick los- 
pulſe, with cold clammy ſweats, arg che medii 


forerunners of death. 
When theſe ſymptoms brſk appear, the part oughs o 


be dreſſed with London treacle, or a cataplaſm made of 


lixivium, and bran. Should the ſymptoms; become 
worſe, the part muſt be ſcarified, and afterwards dreſſed 
with baſilicum ſoftened with oil of turpentine. All the 
dreſſings mult be applied warm. With regard to in- 
ternal medicines, the patient muſt be ſupported with 
generous cordials, and _ Peruvian bark exhibited in 
as large doſes as the ſtomach will bear it. If the mortiſied 


parts ſhould ſeparate, the wound will become a <>! 


mon ulcer, and muſt be treated accordingly. 


This article includes, the treatment of all thoſe. 
diſeaſes, which, in different parts of the country, go by 


the names of biles, impo/thumes, whitloes, &c. They are 
all abſceſſes in conſequence of a previous inflammation, © 


which, if. poſſible, ought to be.diſcuſſed; hut when this 


cannot. be done, the ſuppuration ſhould be. promoted, 
and the matter diſcharged by. an inciſion, if neceſſary; | 
afterwards the Tore may be dreſſed with Nee baſili- 


Vila or lome other gigaſize Saen 
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No part of medicine has been more miſtaken + than 
the treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind in general 


believe that certain herbs, ointments, and plaſters are 
poſſeſſed of wonderful healing powers, and i imagine that 
no wound can be cured without the application of them. 


It is W o fact, that Jo: external application hat- 
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ever contributes towards the cure of a wound, any 
other way than by keeping the parts ſoft, clean, and 
_ defending them from the external air, which may be as 
effectually done by dry lint, as by the moſt pompous 
applications, while it is exempt from many of the bad 
conſequences attending them. e 
Ihe fame obſervation holds with reſpect to internal 
applications. Theſe only promote the cure of wounds 
23 far as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any 
cauſe that might obſtruct or impede the operations of 
Nature. It is Nature alone that cures wounds. All 
that Art can do is to remove obſtacles, and to put the 
parts in ſuch a condition as is the moſt favourable to 
Nature's efforts. | ene 85 
With this ſimple view we ſhall conſider the treatment 
of wounds, and endeavour to point out ſuch ſteps as 
ought to be taken to facilitate their cure. 
The firſt thing to be done when a perſon has received 
a wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be 
lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, glaſs, dirt, bits 
of cloth, or the like. Theſe, if pyſſible, ought to be 
extracted, and the wound cleaned, before any dreſſings 
be applied. When that cannot be effected with ſafety, 
on account of the patient's weakneſs, or loſs of blood, 
they mult, be ſuffered to remain in the wound, and 
afterwards extracted when he is more able to bear it. 
Wen a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of 
the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c, or where any 
conſiderable blood - veſſel is cut, a ſkilful ſurgeon ought 
immediately to be called, otherwiſe the patient may 
loſe his life. But ſometimes the diſcharge of blood is 
fo great, that if it he not ſtopt, the patient may die even 
before a ſurgean, though at no great diſtance, can 
arrive. In this caſe, ſomething — be done by thaſe 
who are preſent. If the wound be in any of the limbs. 
the bleeding may generally be ſtopt by applying a tight 
ligature or bandage round the member a little above 
the wound. The beſt method of doing this is to put a 
ſtrong broad garter round the part, but ſo flack as eaſſiy 


to 
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to admit a ſmall piece of ſtick to be put under it, which 
muſt be twiſted, in the ſame manner as a countryman 
does a cart · rope to ſecure his loading, till the bleeding 
ſtops. Whenever this is the caſe, he muſt take care to 

ty iſt it no longer, as {training it too much might occaſion 
an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, 
various other methods may be tried to ſtop the bleeding, 
as the application of ſtyptics, aſtringents, &c. Cloth 
dipped in a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, or the 

/lyptic water of the Diſpenſatories, may be applied to the 
wound. When theſe cannot be obtained, ſtrong ſpirits 
of wine may be uſed. - Some recommend the agaric* _ 
of the oak as preferable to any of the other ſtyptics  - 
and indeed it deſerves conſiderable encomiums. It is 
eaſily obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, 
in caſe of accidents. A piece, of it mult be laid u 
the wound, and covered with a good deal of lint, above 
which a bandage may be applied fo tight as to keep it 
firmly . f ES 

Though ſpirits, tinQures, and hot balſams may be 
uſed, in order to ſtop the bleeding when it is exceſſive, 
they are improper at other times. They do not promote 


* Dr. Tiſſot, in his Advice tothe People, gives the following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and applying the agaric.— ” 
« Gather in autumn,“ ſays. he, while the fine weather laſts, the 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excreſcence iſſuin 
from the wood of that tree, It conſiſts at firſt of four parts, whi 
preſent themſelves ſucceſſively ; 1, The outward rind or ſkin, which 

may be thrown away. 2, The part immediately under this rind, 
which is the beſt of all. This js to be heat well with a hammer, 

lll it becomes ſoft and very pliable. This is the only preparation 
it requires, and a flice of it of a proper ſize is to be applied 
directly over the burſting open blood-yeſſels. It — > g 
brings them cloſe together, * the bleeding, and generally falls off 
at the end of two days, 3, The third part adhering to the ſecond 
may ſerve to ſtop the blͤeding from the ſmaller veſſels; and the 
fourth and laſt part may be reduced to powder as condueing to the. 
ſame purpoſe.” — Where the agaric cannot. be had, ſponge may be 
uſed in irs ſtead. It muſt be applied in the lame manner, and has 

bearly the lame effects. „„ ; 
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but retard the cure, and often change a fimple' wound 
into an ulcer. People imagine, becauſe hot balſams 
congeal the blood, and ſeem, as it were, to ſolder up 
the wound, that they therefore heal it; but this is 

a deception. I hey may indeed ſtop the flowing * 
by ſearing the mouths of the veſſels; but, by render. 


ing the parts callous, they obſtruct the cure. 

In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much 
| h the Wide; the beſt application is a bit of the 
com mon black ſticking· plaſter. This keeps the ſides of 
the wound together, and prevents the air from hurting 
it, which is all that is neceſſary. When a wound pene- 
trates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips quite cloſe: this 

sin the matter and is apt to make the wound feſter. 
In this caſe the beſt way is to fill the wound with ſoft” 
Jint, commonly called caddis. It however muſt not be 
ſtuffed in roo hard, otherwiſe it will do hurt. The 
caddis may be coyered with a cloth dipped in oil, or 
ſpread with the common wax plaſter“; and the whole | 
muſt be kept on by a proper bandage. 


Me ſhall not ſpend time in deſcribing the different | 
bandages that may be proper for wounds in different 
parts of the body; common ſenſe will generally ſuggeſt 
the moſt commodious method of applying a bandage; 

beſides, deſcriptions of this kind are not eaſily under- 
ſtood. or remembered. 
The firſt dreſſing ought to-continue on fbr at jeaſf 
' two days; after which it may be removed, and freſh; 
lint applied as before. If any part of the firſt dreſling 
ſticks ſo cloſe as not to be removed with eaſe or ſafc 
to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, and fre 
Unt dipped in ſweet qil laid over it. This will ſoften it, 
ſq as. to make it come if eaſily at next dreſſin After. 
wards the wound may be drefied twice 3. au in the 
ſame manner till it be quite healed; Thoſe, who are 
fond, of ſalves or aintments, may, after the wound is 
bene uren. — 1 dreſs ir with the. yellow be bas 
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flicum*; and if fungous, or what is called proud fleſh, 
ſhould riſe in the — it may be checked, by mixing 
with the ointment a little burnt alum or red precipitate 
of mercury. | N . 
When a wound is greatly inflamed, the moſt proper 
plication is a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened 
with a little ſweet oil or freſh butter. This muſt be 
applied inſtead of a plaſter, and ſhould be changed 
twice a-day. 7 5 e | " 
If the wound be large, and there is reaſon to fear 
an inflammation, the patient ſhould'be kept on x very 
ow diet. He muſt abſtain from fleſh, ſtrong liquors, 
and every thing that. is of a heating natnre. If he be 
of a full habit, and has loſt but little blood from the 
wound, he muſt be bled; and, if the ſymptoms be 
urgent, the operation may be repeated. But when 
the patient has been greatly weakened by loſs of blood 
from the wound, it will be dangerous to bleed him, 
even though a fever ſhould” enſue. Nature ſhould 
never be too far exhauſted. It is always more ſafe to 
allow her to ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in her own way, 
than to ſink the patient's ſtrength by exceſſive evacua- 
tions. 9 2 {1 
Wounded perſons ought to be kept perfectly quiet 
and eafy. Every thing that ruffles the mind or moves 
the paſſions, as love, anger, fear, exceſſive joy, &c. are 
very hurtful. They ought above all things to abſtain 
from venery. The body ſhould be kept gently open, 
either by laxative clyſters, or by a cool vegetable diet, 
. * apples, ſtewed prunes, boiled ſpinage, and 
uch like. 5 5 


o BURNS nt 


In flight burns which do not break the ſkin, it is 
cuſtomary to hold the part near the fire for a competent 
time, to rub it with ſalt, or to lay a compreſs upon it 
dipped in ſpirits of wine or brandy. But when the 
Bee Appendix, Yellow bafilicum. 
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ſpirits of wine, tincture o 


© quently anointed with a mixture of lime- water and 
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burn has penetrated ſo deep as to bliſter or break 8 

kin, it muſt be dreſſed with ſome of the liniment for 
burns mentioned in the Appendix, or with the emollient 
and gently drying ointment, commanly called Turner's 
cerate*.” This may be mixed with an equal quantity of 
freſh olive oil, and ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and applied 
ro the part affected. When this ointment cannot be 
had, an egg may be beat up with about an equal quan- 
tity of the ſweeteſt ſalad oil. This will ſerve very well 
till a proper ointment can be prepared. When the 
burning is very deep, after the firſt two or three days, 
it ſhould be dreſſed with equal parts of yellow ba/ili- 

cum and Turner's cerate mixed together. 


When the burn is violent, or has occafi oned a high 
degree of inflammation, and there is reaſon to fear a 
gangrene or mortification, the ſame means muſt be 


. uſed to prevent it as are recommended in other violent 


inflammations. The patient, in this caſe, muſt live 
low, and drink freely of weak diluting liquors. He 
muſt likewiſe be bled, and have his body kept open. 
But if the burnt parts ſhould become livid or black, 
with other ſymptoins of mortification, it will be neceſſary 
to bathe them 8 with warm camphorated 

myrrh, or other antiſeptics, 
mixed with a decoction of the bark. In this caſe the 


dark mult likewiſe be taken internally, ng the patient $ 


diet muſt be more generous. 


+» As .example teaches better than precept, I ſhall re- 


late the treatment of the moſt dreadful caſe of this 


* kind that has occurred in my pratice. A middle-aged 


man, of a good conſtitution, fell into a large veſſel full 
of boiling water, and miſerably ſcalded about ane half 


of his body. As his clothes were on, the burning in 
ſome parts was very deep before they could be got off. 


For the firſt two days the ſcalded parts had been fre- 


| See Appendix, Turner's cerate, : 
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dil, which is 2 very proper application for recent burn 
ings. On the third day, when I firſt ſaw him, his fever 


was high, and his body coltive, for which he was bled, 8 4 


and had an emollient clyſter adminiſtered. Poultices 
of bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh. butter, were 
likewiſe applied to the affected parts, to abate the heat 
and inflammation. His fever ſtill continuing high, he 
was bled a ſecond time, was kept ſtrictly on the cooling 
regimen, took the ſaline mixture with ſmall doſes of 

'nitre, and had an emollient clyſter adminiſtered once 
a-day. When the inflammation began to abate, the 


parts were dreſſed with a digeſtive compoſed of brown 


cerate and yellow baſilicum. Where any black ſpots - 
appeared, they were lightly ſcarified, and touched with 
the tincture of myrrh ; and, to prevent their ſpreading, . - 
the Peruvian bark was adminiſtered. - By this courle,. 


the man was ſo well in three weeks as to be able to 
attend his dena. 


— 


Bruiſes are dn productive of ati 
than wounds. The danger from them does not appear 
immediately, by which means it often happens that they 
are negleQed. It is needleſs to give any definition of 
a diſeaſe ſo univerſally known; we ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to point out the method of treating it. 


In ſlight bruiſes it will be ſufficient to bathe the part 
with warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or ram 
occaſionally be added, and to keep cloths wet with this 
mixture conſtantly applied to it. This is more proper 
than rubbing it with brandy, ſpirits of wine, or other 
ardent ſpirits, which are commonly uſed in ſuch caſes. 

In ſome parts of the country the peaſants apply to a 
recent bruiſe a- cataplaſm of freſh cow. dung, have 
often ſeen this cataplaſm -applied to violent contuſions = 


occaſioned by-blows, falls, bruiſes, and ſuch like, and 
never new It fail to have a good 2 | | 


When 


" v8; "or A ba SE. 
When a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought 


jauvediately to be bled, and put upon a proper regi- 


men. His food ſhould be light and cool, and his drink 


weak, and of an opening nature; as whey ſweetened 


with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barley, cream- 
tartar-whey, and ſuch like. The bruiſed part muſt be 


bathed with vinegar and water as directed above; and. 


2 poultice made by boiling crumb of bread, elder 


flowers, and camomile-flowers, in equal quantities of 
vinegar and water, applied to it. This poultice is 


peculiarly proper when a wound is joined to the bruile. 
It may be renewed two or three 17 a-day. 

As the ſtructure of the veſſels is totally deſtroyed by 
2 violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great loſs of fub- 
ſtance, which produces an ulcetous ſore very difficult to 
cure. If the bone be affected, the ſore will not heal 


* 


before an exfoliation takes place; that is, before the 


diſeaſed part of the bone ſeparates, and comes out 
through the wound. This is often a very flow opera- 
tion, and may even require ſeveral years to be com- 
pleted. Hence it happens, that theſe ſores are frequently 


miſtaken for the king's evil, and treated as ſuch, thou f | 


in fact they proceed ſolely from the injury which 
ſolid parts received from the blow. 


Patients in this fituation are peſtered with different 
advices. Every one who ſees them propoſes a new 
-remedy, till the ſore is fo much irritated with various and 
oppoſite applications, that it is oſten at length rendered 
abſolutely incurable. The beſt method of managing 
ſuch ſores is, to take care that the patient's conſtitution 
does not ſuffer by confinement, or improper medicine, 
and to apply nothing to them but ſome {imple ointment 
. ſpread upon ſoft lint, over which a poultice of bread 
and milk, with boiled camomile-flowers, or the like, 
may be put, to nouriſh the part, and keep it ſoft and 
warm. Nature, thus aſſiſted, will generally in time 
operate a cure, by throwing off the diſeaſed N of 
the ea alters 8 the lore foon heals. | 
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| Ulcers may be the conſequence of wounds, bruiſes, 
or impoſthumes improperly treated; they may likewile 
roceed from an ill ſtate of the humours, or what maß 
called a bad habit of bod). 
In the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily dried 
up, other wiſe it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers 
happen moſt commonly in the decline of life; and 
perſons who neglect exerciſe, and live groſsly, are moſt 
liable to them. They might often be prevented by 
retrenching ſome part of the ſolid food, or by opening 


9 


artificial drains, as iſſues, ſetons, or the like. 
An ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from a wound by its 
diſcharging; a thin watery humour, which is often ſo 
acrid as to inflame and corrode the ſkin-; by the hard- 
neſs and perpendicular ſituation of its ſides or edges, 


ec 


by the time of its duration, cc. 


: F.\ ' 


of malignant fevers, or other acute diſeaſes, may 8 be 
rally be healed with ſafety after the health has been 
reſtored for ſome time. The cure ought not how- 


FISTS 


the uſe of purging medicines and a proper regimen, 
When wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong treatment, 
degenerated into ulcers, if the conftitution” be Fach 5 
they may generally” be healed with fety. When 
ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or kome in 
their ſtead, they muſt be cautiouſſy healed. If an'ukeer 
conduces to the patient's health, from whatever cauſe it 
proceeds, it ought not to be Healed; but if, on the 

1 | — $ "i 0 0 ere contrary, 


530 OF ULCERS. 


contrary, it waſtes the ſtreng:h, and conſumes the 


tient by a flow fever, i it ſhould be healed as ſoon. 28 as 
poſſible. 


We would earneſtly lad a ſtrict attention to 
_ theſe particulars, to all who have the misfortune to 
labour under this diſorder, particularly perſons in the 


decline of life; as we have frequently known people 


throw away their lives by the want of it, while they 
were extolling and generouſſy rewatding thoſe whom 


e ought to have looked upon as thelr executioners. 


The moſt proper regimen for promoting the cure of 
ulcers, is to avoid all fpices, falted and high-ſeaſoned 


food, an ſtrong liquors, and to leffen the uſual quantity 


of fleſh meat. T e body ought to be kept gently open 
by a diet confiſting chiefly of cooling laxative vege- 


tables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey eng 77 


with honey, or the like. The patient ought to be 
kept cheerful, vs ſhould rake as much exerciſe as he 
can eaſily bear. 

When the 1 and ſides of an ale feem hard 
and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice a-day with a 
itle red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards dreſſed 
with the yellow ba/i/icum ointment. Sometimes it will 


be neceſſary to have the edges of the ulcer ſcarified 
| with the lancet. 


Lime-water has fr equen ny been known to bare very 


ſp effects in the 5 of obſtinate ulcers. It may 


be uſed in the ſame * as directed for the ſtone 


and gravel. 


My late learned and ingenious friend, Dr. Whytt, 
ſtrongly recommends the ule of the folution of corroſive 


ſublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure of obſti- 


nate ill-conditioned ulcers. have frequently found 
this medicine, when given 8 to e Qor's 
directions, prove very ſucceſsful e doſe is a table- 
ſpoonful night and morning; at the ſame time wa 4 
the ſore twice or thrice a- day with it, In a letter whi 


I had from the, Door a little before his death, he in. 


formed me, That he obſeryed Wafhing the ſore thrice 


a . day 
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e IS: re of a n was” very 
A fiſtulous ulcer can Wider be dee without an 
0 tion. It muſt either be laid open ſo as to have its 
callous parts deſtroyed by ſome corroſive application, or 
they muſt be entirely cut away by the knife: but as 
this operation requires the hand of an expert ſur 
there is no occaſion to deſeribe it. Ulcers about the 
anus are moſt apt to become fiſtulous, and are v 
difficult to cure. Some indeed pretend to have found 
Ward's Fiſtula paſte very ſucceſsful-in this complaint. 
It is not a dangerous medicine, and being eaſily pro- 
cured, it may deſerve. a trial; but = theſe ulcers gene- 
rally proceed from an ill habit of body, they will 
leldom yield to any thing except a long courſe of re. 
gimen, aſſiſted by medicines, which are calculated to 
correct that particular habit, and to are an e 
total change in the ann. 5 | 


„ 
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CHAP. 15. 
OF D15L0CATIONS. 


FHEN a bone is moved out of its place or arti» 
culation, ſo as to impede its proper functions, it 
is ſaid to be luxated or diſlocated. As this often happens 
to perſons in ſituations where no medical aſſiſtance can 
be obtained, by which means limbs, and'even lives, are 
frequently loſt, we ſhall endeavour to point out the 
method of reducing. the moſt common luxations, and 
—_ _— require n alliſtance. Any ons: 


n ulcers of the lower limbs 8 often received from 
night rollers, or wearing a laced ſtocking, as this * flux of 
8 * diſpoſes them to heal. 
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532 DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

of common ſenſe and reſolution, who is preſent when a 
diſlocation happens, may often be of more ſervice! to 
the patient, than the moſt expert ſurgeon can after the 
ſwelling and inflammation have come on. When theſe 
are preſent, it is difficult to know the ſtate of the joint, 
and. dangerous. to attempt a reduQtion; ang by waiting 


till they.are os off, the muſcles become ſo relaxed, and 


the cavity filled up, that the bone can never afterwards 
be retained in its place. f FFC 
A recent diflocation may generally be reduced b 
extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater or 
according to the ſtrength of the muſcles which move 
the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and other circumſtances 
of the patient. When the bone has been out of its 
place for any conſiderable time, and a ſwelling or in- 
flammation has come on, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
the patient, and, after fomenting the part, to apply ſoſt 
poultices with vinegar to it for ſome before the reduc- 
tion is attempted. 5 


All that is neceſſary after the reduction, is to apply 


cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits of wine to 
the part, and to keep it perfectly eaſy. Many bad con- 
ſequences proceed from the neglect of this rule. A 
diſlocation ſeldom: happens without the tendons and 
ligaments of the joint being ſtretched and ſometimes 
torn. When theſe are kept eaſy till they recover their 
ſtrength and tone, all goes on very well; but if the 
injury be increaſed by too frequent an exer ion of the 
parts, no wonder if they be found weak and diſeaſed 
ever after. UT ORE TR ne £ ONS 


© DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 


The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 


falls, chewing hard ſubſtances, or the like. It is eaſily | 


known from the patient's being unable to ſhut his 
mouth, or to eat any thing, as the teeth of the under 
jaw do not correſpond with thoſe of the upper; beſides, 
the chin either hangs down, or is thrown toward 74 
1 + | 225 e, 
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fide, and the patient is neither able to ſpeak ieee . 
nor to ſwallow without conſiderable difficulty. - TY 


The uſual method of reducing a diflocated jaw, is to 
ſet the patient upon a low ſtool, ſo as an aſſiſtant may 
hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt his breaſt. - 
The operator is then to thruſt his two thumbs, being 
firſt wrapped up with linen cloths that they may not 
lip, as far back into the patient's mouth 2s ha e - «AH 
while his fingers are applied to the jaw externally. 

After he has got firm hold of the jaw, he is to preſs it 
ſtrongly downwards and backwards, by which means 
the elapſed heads of the 728 may be 1 r into 
their former cavities. 


The peaſants in ſome patts of the country have: 3 a 
peculiar way of performing this operation. One of 
them puts a handkerchief under the patient's chin, 
then turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him 
up by the 5 ſo as to ſuſpend him f 4: om the ground. 
This method often ſucceeds, but we think it a dangeroue 
one, and therefore recommend the former. | 2 
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DISLOCATION oF THE NECK, 


The neck may diſlocated by falls, violent blows) oc 
the like. In this caſe, if the patient receives no affiſt- 
ance, he ſoon dies, which makes people imagine the 
neck was broken: it is, however, for the moſt part only _ 
partially diſlocated, and may be reduced by almoſt any 93 
perſon who has reſolution. enough to attempt it. A 
complete diſlocation of the neck is inſtantaneous death. 
When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is imme- 
diately deprived of all ſenſe and motion; his neck 
ſwells, his countenance appears bloated; his chin lies 


upon his bieaſt, and his face is generally turned 
towards one fide.” : 


To reduce this diſlocation, the 9 perſcis ſhould, 
immediately be laid upon his back on the ground, 
and the operator muſt place himſelf behind him fo as 
to able to 21 hold of his head wee both — 
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534 © DISLOCATION OF THE RIBs. 
While he makes a refiſtance by placing his knees againſt 
the patient's ſhoulders. In this poſture he muſt pull 
the head with confiderable force, gently twiſting it at 
the ſame time, if the face be turned to one fide, till he 
perceives that the joint is replaced, which may be 
nown from noife which the bones generally make 
when going in, the patient beginning to breathe, and 
the head continuing in its natural poſture. = 
This is one of thoſe operations which it is more eaſy. 
to perform than defcribe. I have known inſtances of 
its being happily performed even by women, and often 
by men of no medical education. After the neck is 
reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and ſhould be 
ſuffered to reſt for fome days, till the parts recover their 
proper tone: RR f 
DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS, 

As the articulation of the ribs with the back-bone 
is very ſtrong, they are not often diſlocated. It does 
however ſametimes happen, which is a ſufficient reaſon 
for our taking notice of it. When a rib is diſlocated 

either upwards or downwards, in order to replace it, 
the patient ſhould be. laid upon his belly on a table, and 
the operator muſt endeavour to puth the head of th 
bone into its proper place. Should this method not 
ſucceed, the arm of the diſordered fide may be fuſpended 
over à gate or ladder, and, while the ribs are thus 
ſtretched aſunder, the heads of ſuch as are out of place 
may be thruſt into their former ſituation. | 
hoſe diſlacatians wherein the heads o 


f the ribs are 
forced inwards, are both more dangerous and the moſt 
difficult to reduce, as neither the hand nor any inſtru. | 
ment can be applied internally to direct the luxated 
heads of the ribs. Almoſt the only thing that can be 
done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a caſk, 
or ſome gibbous body, and to move the fore-part of the 
rib inward towards the back, ſometimes ſhaking it; by 
this means the heads of the luxated ribs may flip into 


their forg ot , | 
e Pet © DISLOCATION 
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direction. When this is the caſe, a protuberance may 
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| DISLOCATION OF 'THE-SHOULDER./ | 


The humerus or upper bone of the arm may be 
diſlocated in various directions: it happens however 
moſt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom directly 
upwards. From the nature of its articulation, as well 
as from its ure to external injuries, this bone is 
the moſt ſubject to diſlocation of any in the body. A 
diſlocation of the humerus may be knovn by a depreſ- 


ſion or cavity on the top of the ſhoulder, and an inability 
to move the arm. When the diſlocation is downward 


or forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or lump is 
perceived under the arm- pit; but when it is backward; 
there appears a protuberance behind the ſhoulder, and 
the arm is thrown forwards toward the br2aſt. | 

The uſual method of reducing diſlocations of the 
ſhoulder is to ſeat the patient upon a low ſtool, and to 
cauſe' an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that it may not 
give way to the extenſion, while another lays hold of 
the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
it. The operator then puts a napkin under the pa- 
tient's arm, and cauſes it to be tied behind his own n 
neck: by this, while a ſufficient extenſion is made, he 


lifts up the head of the bone, and with his hands direas 


it into its proper place. There are various machines 


invented for facilitating this operation, but the hand of 


an expert ſurgeon is always more fafe. In young and 
delicate patients, I have generally found it a very ealy 
matter to reduce the ſhoulder, by extending the arm 


with one hand, and truſting in the head of the bone = 


with the other. In making the extenſion, the arm 

ought always to be a little bent. „ 
' DISLOCATION OF, THE ELBOW, 

The bones of the fore-arm may be diſlocated in any 


be 


* 
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536 DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. : 
be obſerved on that fide of the arm towards which the 
bone 1s puſhed, from which, and the patient's inability 
to bend his arm, a diſlocation of this joint may eaſily 
be known. © t 5 
Ivo aſſiſtants are generally neceſſary for reducing a 
diſlocation of the elbow; one of them muſt lay hold 
of the arm above, and the other below the joint, and 
make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, while the operator 
returns the bones into their proper place. Afterwards 
the arm muſt be bent, and ſuſpended for ſome time 
with a fling about the nec. e 
Luxations of the-wriſt and fingers are to be reduced 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the elbow, viz. by 
making an extenſion in different directions, and thruſt- 
Ing the head of the bone into its place. i 


: 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 
When the thigh-bone is diſlocated forward and 
downward, the knee and foot are turned out, and the 
leg is longer than the other; but when it is diſplaced 
backward, it is uſually puſhed upward at the ſame time, 
by which means the limb is ſhortened, and the foot is 
turned inwapds. oo W 


_ * 


When the thigh. bone is diſplaced forward and down- 
ward, the patient in order to have it reduced, muſt be 
laid upon his back, and made faſt by bandages, or held 
dy aſſiſtants, while by others an extenſion is made 
means of ſlings fixed about the bottom of the thigh a 
little above the knee. While the extenſion is made, 
the operator muſt puſh the head of the bone outward, 
till it gets into the ſocket. If the diſlocation be out- 
ward, the patient muſt be laid upon his face, and, 
during the extenſion, the head of the bone mult be 
puſhed inward. © 
Diſlocation of the knees, anclet, and toes, are reduced 
much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the upper ex- 
tremities, viz. by making an extenſion in oppoſite 
„ 9 ln E > © 9-7", iegts 
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OF BROKEN BONES, &. 537 
directions, while the operator replaces the bones. In 
many caſes, however, the extenſion alone is ſufficient, 
and the bone will flip into its place merely by pulling 
the limb with ſufficient force. It is not hereby meant, 
that force alone is ſufficient for the reduction of diſlo- 
cations. Skill and addreſs will often ſucceed better 
than force. 1 have known a diſlocation of the thigh 
reduced by one man, after all the force that could be 
uſed by ſix had proved ineffectual. 
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nA. II. 
or BROKEN BONES, G. 


INHERE is, in moſt country villages, ſome perſon 
who pretends to the art of reducing fractures. 
- Though in general ſuch perſons: are very ignorant, yet 
ſome of them are very ſucceſsful ; which evidently 
proves, that a ſmall degree of learning, with a ſufficient 
ſhare of common ſenſe. and a mechanical head, will 
enable a man to be uſeful in this way. We would, 
however, adviſe people never to employ ſuch operators, 
when an expert and ſkilful ſurgeon can be had; but 
when that is impracticable, they muſt be employed: we 
ſhall therefore recommend the following hints to their 
conſideration; + 35 bo 
When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought 
in all reſpe&ts to be the ſame as in an inflammato 
fever. He ſhould likewiſe be kept quiet and cool, and 
his body open by emollient clyſters; or, if theſe cannot 
be conveniently adminiſtered, by food that is of an 
opening quality; as ſtewed prunes, apples boiled in 
milk, boiled ſpinage, and the like. It ought however 
to be here remarked, that perſons who have. been 
N Wi accuſtomed 
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538 OF BROKEN BONES, Er. „ 
accuſtomed to live high, are not all of a ſudden to be 
reduced to a very low diet. This might have fatal 

effects. There is often a neceſſity for indulging even 
bad habits, in ſome meaſure, where the nature of the 
diſeaſe might require a different treatement. 
It will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be young; 
of a full habit, or has at the fame time received any 
bruiſe or contuſion. This operation- ſhould not only 
be performed ſoon after the. accident happens, but if 
the patient be very feveriſh, it may be repeated next day. 

When ſeveral of the ribs are broken, bleeding is 
peculiarly neceſſary. | 
If any of the large bones which ſupport the body 

are broken, the patient muſt keep his bed for ſeveral 
weeks. It is by no means neceſſary, however, that he 
ſhould lie all that time, as is cuſtomary, upon his back. 
This ſituation ſinks the fpirits, galls and frets the 
patient's ſkin, and renders him very uneaſy. After 
the ſecond week he may be gently raiſed up, and may 
fit ſeveral hours, ſupported by a bed-chair, or the like, 
which will greatly relieve hun. Great care, however, 
mult be taken in raifing him up, and laying him down, 
that he make no exertions himſelf, otherwiſe the action 
of the muſcles may pull the bone out of its place*. 

It is of great importance to keep the prone dry and 
clean while in this ſituation. - By neglecting this, he is 
often ſo galled and excoriated, that he is forced to keep 
_ ſhifting places for eaſe. I have known a fractured 


Various pieces of machinery have been contriyed for coun- 
 terafling the force of the muſcles, and retaining the fragments of 
broken bones ; but as deſcriptions of theſe without drawings would 
be of little uſe, I ſhall refer the reader to a cheap and uſeful 
performance on the nature and cure of fraqures, lately publiſhed by 
my ingenious friend Mr. Aitken, ſurgeon in Edinburgh; wherein 
that gentleman has not only given an account of the machines re- 
commended in fractures by former authors, but has likewiſe added 
ſeveral improvements of his own, which are peculiarly uſeful in 
com pound fractures, and in cafes where patients with broken bones 


are obiiged to be tranſported from one place to another. wo 
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o BROKEN BONES, r. 5%k— 
bone, after it had been kept ſtraight for above 


a » rent diſplaced by this means, and continue bent "os 


for life, in ſpite of all that could he done. 

It has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or ſix weeks continually upon the 
ſtretch.” But this is a bad poſture. It is both uneaſy 
to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. The 5 
ſituation is to keep the limb a little bent. This is the 
poſture into which every animal puts its limbs when it 
2 to reſt, and in which feweſt muſcles are upon the 

ch. It is eaſily effected, by either laying the patient 
upon his ſide, or making the bed ſo as to favour this 
poſition of the limb. 

Bone · ſetters ought carefully to examine, whether the 
bone be not ſhattered or broken into ſeveral pieces. In 
this cafe it will fometimes be neceſſary to have the limb 
immediately taken off, otherwiſe a gangrene or mortifi- 
cation may enſue. The horror which attends the very 
idea of an amputation often occaſions.its being delayed 
in ſuch caſes till too late. 4 have known this principle 
operate ſo ſtrongly, that a limb, where the bones were 
ſhattered into more than twenty pieces, was not 
amputated before the third day after the accident, when 
the gangrene had prootedee fo far as to Leude the 
operation uſeleſs. N 

When a fracture is e en a 3 it 
muſt be dreſſed in all reſpects as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken 
bone, is to lay it perfectly ag t, and to keep it quite 
eaſy. All tight bandages do hurt. They had much, 
better be wanting altogether. A great many of the 
bad conſequences which ſucceed to ured bones arg 


owing to tight bandages. This is one of the ways is. = 


which the exceſs of art, or rather the abuſe. of it, does 
more miſchief than would be occaſioned by the want 
of it. Some of the moſt ſudden cures of broken bones. 
which were ever known, happened where no bandages 
were applied at all. Some method however muſt be 
taken to keep he member N but this __ be 
ng 


6 


540 OF BROKEN BONES, Cc. 
done many ways without bracing it with a tight ban- 

dage. 12 5 NN 

The beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of leather or paſteboard. Theſe, if moiſt- 
ened before they be applied, ſoon aſſume the ſhape of 
the included member, and are ſufficient, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of à very flight bandage, for all the purpoſes of 
retention. The bandage which we would recommend 
is that made with twelve or eighteen tails. It is much 
eaſier applied and taken off than rollers, and anſwers 
all the purpoſes of retention equally well. The ſplints. 
ſhould always be as long as the limb, with holes cut for 
the ancles when the fracture is in the leg. 3 8 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be 
properly uſed, an adheſive plaſter may be applied over 
the part. The patient in this caſe ought to keep him- 
ſelf quite eaſy, avoiding every thing that may occaſion 
ſneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. He ought 
to keep his body in a ſtraight poſture, and ſhould take 
care that his ſtomach be conſtantly diſtended, by taking 
frequently ſome light food, and drinking freely of weak - 
watery liquors, n e e 

The moſt proper external application for a fracture 
is oxyrrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 


bandages ſhould be wet with this at every dreſſing. 


OF STRAINS, 


Strains are often attended with worſe conſequences 
than broken bones. The reaſon is obyious; they are 
generally neglected. When' a bone is broken, the 
patient is obliged to keep the member eaſy, becauſe he 
cannot make uſe of it; but when a joint is only ſtrained, 
the perſon, finding he can {till make a ſhift to move it, 
is ſorry to loſe his time for ſo trifling an ailment. In 
this way he deceives himſelf, and converts into an in- 
curable malady what might have been removed by only 


keeping the part ealy for a few d.. 
4 * 8 0 | : | Country 


OF RUP TURES. 4 
Country people generally immerſe a ſtrained limb 
in cold water. This is very proper, provided it be 
done immediately, and not kept in too long. But the 
cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in cold water for 
along time is certainly dangerous. It rglaxes inſtead 
of bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a 


diſeaſe than remove one. 
Wrapping a garter, or ſome other bandage, pretty 
tight eee trained part, is likewiſe of uſe. It 
helps to reſtore the proper tone of the veſſels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increaſing: the 
diſeaſe. It ſhould not however be applied too tight. I 
have frequently known bleeding near the affected part 
have a very good effect: but what we would recom- 
mend above all-is eaſe; It is more to be depended on 
than any medicine, and ſeldom fails to remove the 
complanbdt®. ic ont pee” 0 "46983 
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Children and very old people are moſt liable to this 
diſeaſe. In the former it is generally occaſioned by 
exceſſive crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like. In 
the latter, it is commonly the effect of blows or violent 


exertions of the ſtrength, as leaping, carrying great | 


weights, &c. In both, a relaxed habit, indolence, and 
— — or very moiſt diet, diſpoſe the body to this 
dien: e e C88 al, 
A rupture ſometimes proves fatal before it is dif. 
covered. Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and obſtinate 
_ coltiveneſs give reaſon to ſuſpect an obſtruction of the 
bowels, all thoſe places where ruptures uſually happen 


0A. many external applications are recommended for 
ſtrains, ſome of which do good, and orhers hurt, The following 
are ſuch as may be uſed with the greateſt ſafety, viz. poultices made 
of ſtale beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
Mindererus's ſpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic ſpirit diluted 
with a double quantity of water, and the common fomentatjon, 
with the addition of brandy or ſpirit of wine. n 
BIEN | ] - ought . 


$42 OF RUPTURES. 
ought carefully to be examined. The protruſion of a 
very ſmall part of the gut will occafion ll theſe ſymp- 
toms; and, Wr e in dae tim, will prove 
ei. 
N On the d appearanee of a jopenre in in infant, it 
ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very low. 
While in this poſture, if the gut does not return of 
Iitſelf, it may eaſily be put up by gentle preſſure. After 
it is returned, a piece of ſticking-plaſter may be applied 
over the part, and a proper truſs or bandage muſt be 
| conſtantly worn for a conſiderable time. The method 
of making and applying theſe rupture bandages for 
children is pretty well known. The child muſt, as far 
as poſſible, be kept from crying, and from all ara 
een till the rupture is quite healed, 
In adulls, when the gut has been forced down wiih 
eat violence, or happens from any cauſe to de in- 
. Ko ed, there is often great difficulty in returning it, 
and ſomerimes the thing is quite impracticable without 
an operation; a deſcription of which is foreign to our 
purpoſe. As. I have been fortunate enough, however, 
always to ſucceed in my attempts to return the gut, 
without having recourſe to any other means than what 
are in the power of every man, I ſhall briefly mention 
the . hich I generally purſue. _ 


Aſter the patient has been bled, he muſt be laid upon 
his back, with his head very low, and bis breech raiſed 
high with pillows. In this ſituation flannel-cloths wrung 
out of a decoction of mallows and camomile-flowers, 
or, if theſe are not at hand, of warm water, muſt be 
lied for a conſiderable time. A clyſter made of 
hs decoction, with a large ſpoonful of butter and a 
little ſalt, may be afterwards Wende If theſe ſhould 
not prove ſucceſsful, recourſe muſt be Pad to preſſure. 
If the tumour be very bard, conſiderable force will be. 
neceſſary; but it is not force alone which ſucceeds 
here. The operator, at the ſame time that he makes a 
preſſure with the palms of his hand, muſt with his fingers 
artfully conduct the gut in by the ſame aperture brug 
Wore cs: 8 whic 
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which it came out. The manner of doing this can be 
much eafier conceived than deſcribed. - Should theſe 
endeavours prove ineffectual, clyſters of the ſmoke of 
tobacco may be tried. Theſe have been often known 
to ſucceed where every other method failed. 

There is reaſon to believe that, by perſiſting in the 
uſe of theſe, and ſuch other means as the circumſtances / 
of the caſe may ſuggeſt, moſt hernias might be reduced 
without an operation. Cutting for the bernia is a nice 
and difficult matter. I would therefore adviſe ſurgeons 
to try every method of returning the gut before they . 
have recourſe to the knife. I have once and again 
ſucceeded by perſevering in my endeavours, after 
eminent ſurgeons had declared the reduction of the gut 
impracticable without an operation®. © © 7 


An adult, after the gut has been returned, muſt wear 


a ſteel bandage. It is needleſs to deſcribe this, as it 
may always be had ready made from the artiſts. ' Such 
bandages are generally uneaſy to the wearer for ſome 
time, but by cuſtom they become quite eaſy. ' No 
perſon who has had a rupture after he arrived at man's 
eſtate ſhould ever be without one of theſe bandages. 


Perſons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid 
all violent exerciſe, carrying great weights, leaping, 
running, and the like. They ſhould likewiſe avoid 
windy aliment and ſtrong liquors; and ſhould carefully 
guard againſt catching cold. R 


% 


I would here beg leave to recommend it to every practitioner, 
when his patient complains of pain in the belly with obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, to examine the groins and every place where a. rupture 
may happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced. By 
negleQing this, many periſh who were not ſuſpected to have bad 
oY till after they were dead. I have known this happen where 


a dozen of the faculty were in attendance. 
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T is. certain that life, when to all appearance loft, 


frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe proper means are 
not uſed to counteraQ their effects. No perſon ought 
to be looked upon as killed by any accident, unleſs 
where the ſtructure of the heart, brain, or ſome organ 
neceſſary. to life, is evidently deſtroyed. - The action of 


ſome time imperceptible, when life is by no means gone. 

In this cafe, however, if the fluids be ſuffered to grow 
cold, it will be impoſſible to put them again in motion, 
even though the ſolids ſhould recover their power of 
aQing.. Thus, when the motion of the lungs has been 
ſtopt by unwholeſome: vapour, the action of the heart 
by a ſtroke on the breaſt, or the functions of the brain 
by a blow on the head, if the perſon be ſuffered to 
grow cold, he will in all probability continue ſo; but, if 
the body be kept warm, as ſoon as the injured part has 
recovered its power of acting, the fluids will again 
begin to move, and all the vital functions will be 
reſtored. VVT 
J is a horrid cuſtom immediately to conſign over to 
death every perſon who has the misfortune, by a fall, a 
blow, or the like, to be deprived of the appearance of 
life. The unhappy perſon inſtead of being carried into 
a warm houſe, and laid by the fire, or put to a warm 
bed, is generally hurried 2 to church, or a barn, or 

ſome other cold damp houſe, where, after a fruitleſs 
attempt has been made to bleed him, perhaps by one 
who knew nothing of the matter, he is given over for 
dead, and no further notice taken of him. This con- 
duct ſeems to be the reſult of ignorance, ſupported by 
e 
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may often. by due care, be reſtored. Accidents. 


theſe organs may be fo far impaired as even to be for 
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SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN, Sc. 543 
an ancient ſuperſtitious notion, which forbids the body 
of any perſon killed by accident to be laid in an houſe | 
that is inhabited. What the ground of this ſuperſtition 
may be, we ſhall not pretend to inquire; but ſurely the 
conduct founded upon it is contrary to all the principles 


of reaſon, humanity, and common, ſenſe, 


When a perſon ſeems. to be ſuddenly deprived of 
life, our firſt buſineſs is to inquire into the cauſe. We 
ought carefully to obſerve whether any ſubſtance be 
lodged. in the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is the 
caſe, attempts muſt be made to remove it. When 
vnwholeſome air is the cauſe, the patient ought im- 
mediately to be removed out of it. If the circulation be 
ſuddenly ſtopped, from any cauſe whatever, except 
mere weakneſs, the patient ſhould be bled. If the blood 
does not flow, he may be immerſed in warm water, ot 
rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to promote the circula- 
tion. When the cauſe cannot be ſuddenly removed, 


our great aim muſt be to keep up the vital warmth, bßßß 


rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or ſalt, and cover- 
ing his body with warm ſand, aſhes, or the like. 

I ſhould now proceed to treat more fully of thoſe 
accidents, which, without immediate aſſiſtance, would 
often prove fatal, and to point out the moſt likely means 
for relieving the unhappy ſufferers; but as I have been 
happily anticipated in this part of my ſubject by the 
learned and humane Dr. Tiſſot, I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſelecting ſuch of his obſervations as ſeem to be 
the moſt important, and adding ſuch of my own as have 
occurred in the courſe of practice. | 


o SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THERE 
MOUTH AND STOMACH. - 
Though gecidents of this kind are very common, 


and extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the 
effect of careleſſneſs. Children ſhould be taught to 


chew their food well, and to put nothing into their 


mouths which it would be dangerous for them to 


fucceeds, 
has defcended far into the gullet. | 


. 
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ſwallow. But children are not the only perſons guilty 
of this piece'of imprudence. I know many adults who 
put pins, nails, and other ſharp-pointed fubſtances in 
their mouths upon every occaſion, and fore who even 
ſleep with the former there all night. This conduct is 
exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty 
other accidents, may force over the ſubſtance defore the 
perſon is aware. 83 Wo I LT 
When any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, there 
are two ways of removing it, viz. either by extracting 
it, or puſhing it down. The ſafeſt and moſt certain 
way is to extract it; but this is not always the eaſieſt; 
it may therefore be more eligible fometimes to thruſt 
it down, eſpecially when the obſtructing body is of 
fuch a nature, that there is no danger from its recep- 
tion into the ſtomach. The ſubſtances which may de 


puſhed down without danger are, all common novriſh- 


ing ones, as bread, fleſh, fruits, and the like. All in- 
digeſtible bodies, as ' cork, wood, bones, pieces of 
metal, and ſuch like, ought if poſſible to be extracted, 
eſpecially if thoſe bodies be ſharp pointed, as pins, 


© needles, fiſh bones, bits of glaſs, &c. 


When ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed in tos deep, 
we ſhould endeavour to extract them with our fingers, 
which method often fucceeds. When they are lower, 
we mult make uſe of nippers, or a ſmall pair of forceps, 
fuch as ſurgeons uſe. But this attempt to extract rarely 

> the ſubſtance be of a flexible nature, and 


If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly 
applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks, muſt be employed. 
Theſe may be made at once, by bending a piece of 
pretty ſtrong iron wire at one end. It muſt be in- 


troduced in the flat way; and for the better conducting 


it, there ſhould likewiſe be a curve or bending at the 


* A woman in one of the hoſpitals of this city lately diſcharge 
a great number of pins, which ſhe had ſwallowed in the courſe of 
her buſineſs, through an ulcer in her fide, 
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| THE MOUTH AND STOMACH. 547 
end it is held by, to ſerve as a kind of handle to it; 
which has this further uſe, that it may be ſecured'by a 
ſtring: tied to it, a circumſtance. not to be omitted in 
any inſtrument employed on ſuch gecafions, to avoid 
ſuch ill accidents as have ſometimes enſued from theſe 


inſtrument's ſlipping out of the operator's hand. After 


the crotchet has paſſed below the ſubſtance that ob- 
ſtruQs the paſſage, it is drawn up again, and hooks up 
the body along with it. The crotchet is alſo very con- 
venient, when a ſubſtance ſomewhat flexible, as a pin 


or fiſh-bone, ſticks acroſs the gMet, the hook, in fuch 


caſes, ſeizing them about their middle part, crooks and 
thus difengages them; or, if they are very brittle ſub- 
ſtances, ſerves to break them. DOLL 
When the obſtructing bodies are ſmall, and only 
ſtop up a part of the paſſage, and which may either 


 ealily elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their reſiſtance, | 


a kind of rings, made either of wire, wool, or ſilk, may 
be uſed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length may 
be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an 
inch diameter, and the long unbent ſides brought 
parallel, and near each other: theſe are to be held in 
the hand, and the circular part or ring introduced into 
the gullet, in order to be conducted about the obſtruct- 
ing body, and fo to extract it. More flexible rings may 


be made of wool, thread, ſilk, or ſmall pack-thread, 


which may be waxed for their greater ſtrength and con- 
ſiſtence. One of theſe is to be tied faſt to a handle of 


1ron wire, whale-bone, or any kind of flexible wood, 


and by this means introduced, in order to ſurround the 
obſtructing ſubſtance, and to draw it out. Several of 
theſe rings paſſed through one another may be uſed, the 
more certainly to lay hold of the obſtructing body, 


which may be involved by one, if another ſhould miſs 

it. Theſe rings have one advantage, which is, that 
when the ſubſtance to be extracted is once laid hold o 
it may then, by turning the handle, be , retained ſo 
| ſtrongly in the ring thus twiſted, as to he moyed every. 
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caſe vomiting might occahon ſome 
If the patient can ſwallow, vomiting may be excited by 
8 taking half a n or two o ſeruples of ipecacuanha 
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way, which muſt in many caſes. be a conilebably 


advantage. 

Another W e played on theſe b occa- 
fGions 3 is the ſponge. Its property of ſwelling conſider- 
ably, on being wet is the principal foundation, of its 


uſefulneſs here. If any ſubſtance is ſtopt in the gullet, 


but without filling up the whole paſſage, a bit of ſponge 


may be introduced into that part which is unſtopt, and 


beyond the ſubſtance. 'Lhe ſponge ſoon dilates, and 
grows larger in this moiſt ſituation; and indeed the 
enlargement of it ma) be forwarded" by making the 
patient ſwallow a few drops of water. Afterwards it 


is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is 


faſtened; and as it is now too large to return through 
the ſmall cavity by which it was conveyed in, it draws 


out the obſtructing body along with it. 


The compreſſibility of ſponge is another foundation 
of its uſefulneſs in ſuch caſes. A pretty large piece of 
ſponge may be compreſſed or ſqueezed into a ſmall fize, 
by winding a ſtring of tape cloſely about it, which may 
be eaſily unwound, and withdrawn, after the ſponge has 


been introduced. A bit of ſponge may likewiſe be 
oompreſſed by a piece of whale-bone ſplit at one end; 


but this can hardly be introduced in ſuch a manner as 
not to hurt the patient: - 


I have often known pins and other "OR bodies; which 


had ſtuck in the throat, brought up by cauſing the 
perſon to ſwallow a bit of tough meat tied to a thread, 


and drawing it quickly up again. This is - fafer than 
ſwallowing iponge, and will often anſwer the purpoſe 


l well. 
When all theſe methods prove anſucceſsfa], there 


remains one more, which is, to make the patient vomit: 


but this can ſcarcely be of any ſervice, unle s when 
ſuch obſtructing bodies are ſimply engaged in, and not 
hooked or ſtuck into the ſides of the gullet, as in this 

Wurtber miſchief. 
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in powder made into a draught. If he is not able to 5 | 


ſwallow, an attempt may be made to excite vomiting, 
by tickling his throat with a feather; and, if that 


| ſhould not ſucceed, a clyſter of tobacco may be ad- 


miniſtered. It is made by boiling an ounce of tobacco 
in a ſufficient quantity of water: this has often been 
found to-ſucceed, when other attempts to excite vomit- 
ing had failed. OT Dan,” 4s 1 

When the obſtruQting body is of ſuch a nature that 


it may with fafety be puſhed downwards, this may be 


attempted by means of a wax-candle oiled, and a little 
heated, ſo as to make it flexible; or a piece of whale- 
bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a ſponge faſtened to 
one end. | Se (AIP 


Should it be impoſſible to extract even thoſe bodies 
- which it is dangerous to admit into the ſtomach, we 


muſt then prefer the leaſt of two evils, and rather run 
the hazard of puſhing them down than ſuffer the patient 
to periſh in a few minutes; and we ought to ſcruple 
this reſolution the leſs, as a great many inſtances have 
happened, where the ſwallowing of ſuch hurtful and 
indigeſtible ſubſtances has been followed by no diſorder. 


Whenever it is manifeſt that all endeavours either ta 
extract or puſh down the ſubſtance muſt prove in- 
effectual, they ſhould be diſcontinued; becauſe the in- 
fammation occaſioned by perſiſting in them might be 
as dangerous as the obſtruction itſelf. Some have died 
in conſequence. of the inflammation; even after the 
body which cauſed the obſtruction had been entirely 


removed. b 


While the means recommended abovev are making 


uſe of, the patient ſhbuld often ſwallow, or, if he cau- 


not, he ſhould frequently receive by injection through a 


crooked tube or pipe that may reach down to the gullet, 
ſome emollient liquor, as warm milk and water, barley- 


Vater, or a decoction of mallows. Injections of this kind 


not only ſoften and ſooth the irritated parts, but, when 


thrown in with force, are often more ſucceſsful in looſe- 


ning the obſtruction than all attempts with inſtruments. 
wens en eee | e 
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W When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to 
En the obſtructing body in the part, the patient muſt 

treated as if he had an inffammatory diſeaſe. He 
ſhould be bled, kept upon a low diet, and have his 
whole neck ſurrounded with emollient poultices. The 
like treatment muſt alſo be uſed, if there be any reaſon 
to ſuſpect an inflammation of the paſſages, though the 
obſtructing body be removed. Hop 
A proper degree of agitation has ſometimes looſened 
the inhering body more effectually than inſtruments, 
Thus, a blow on the back has often forced up a ſub- 
ſtance which ſtuck in the gullet; but this is ſtill more 
proper and efhcacious when the ſubſtance gets into the 
wind-pipe. In this caſe, vomiting and ſneezing are 
likewiſe to be excited. Pins, which ſtuck in the gullet, 
have been frequently diſcharged by riding on horſe- 


back, or in a carriage. « | | 
When any indigeſtible ſubſtance has been forced 
down into the ſtomach, the patient ſhould uſe a ve 
mild and ſmooth diet, conſiſting chiefly of fruits and 
_ farinaceous ſubſtances, as puddings, pottage, and ſoups. 
He ſhould ayoid all heating and irritating things, as 
wine, punch, pepper, and ſuch like; and his drink 
ſhould be milk and water, barley-water, or whey. 
When the gullet is ſo ſtrongly and fully cloſed, that 
the patient can receive no food by the mouth, he muſt 
be nouriſhed by clyſters of ſoup, jelly, and the like. 


When the patient is in danger of being immediately 


_ ſuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paſſage is vaniſhed, 


ſo that death ſeems at hand, if reſpiration be not re- 
ſtored; the operation of bronchotomy, or opening of 
the wind-pipe, mult be directly performed. As this 
operation is neither difficult to an expert ſurgeon, nor 
very painful to the patient, and is often the onl 
method which can be taken to preſerve life in theſe 
emergencies, we thought proper to mention it, though 
it ſhould only be attempted by perſons {killed in ſurgery. 
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OF DROWNED PERSONS. 

When a perſon has rem — above: a quarter of an 
hour under water, there n be no confiderable hopes 
of his recovery. But as ſeveral circumſtances may 
happen to have conti life, in ſuch an unfortunate 
ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, we ſhould never too 
ſoon reſign the . object to his fate, but try every 
method for his relief, as there are many well atteſted 
proofs of the recovery of perſons to life and health 

who had been taken gut of the water apparently dead, 
and who remained a gonſiderable time without exhibit-' 
ing any ſigns of life, 

The firſt thing to be done, after the bell is taken 
out of the water, is to convey. it as ſoon as polüble to 
ſome convenient place where the neceſſary operations for 
its recovery may be performed. In doing this, care muſt 
be taken not to bruiſe or injure the body by carrying 
it in any unnatural poſture with the head downwards, 
or the like. If an adult body, it ought to be laid on a 
ded, or on ſtraw, with the head a little raiſed; and , 
carried on a cart or on men's ſhoulders, and kept in as 
natural and eaſy a poſition as poſſible. A ſmall "AN = 
may be carried in the arms. 

In attempting to recover perſons apparently end, 
the principal intention to be purſued is, 10 refore the. 
natural warmth, upon which all the vital functions 
depend; and to excite theſe functions by the 1. 

tion of ſtimulants, not only to 5 {km, but likewiſe 0 
the lyngs, inteſtines, Oc. 

Though cold was by no means the. ED” of * 
perſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual obſtacle to 
his recovery. For this reaſon, after {tripping him of 1 
his wet clothes, his body muſt be ſtrongly rubbed for 

a conſiderable time with coarſe linen cloths, as warm - Mi 
as they can be made; and, as ſoon. as à well-heated 
bed can be got ready, he may be laid in it, and the 
ne Howe * continued. Warm eee 
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likewiſe to be frequently applied to the. ſtomach and 
| bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm water, to | 
the ſoles of his feet, and to-the palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile ſpirits Thould be frequently applied | 
to the noſe; and the ſpine of the back and pit of the 
ſtomach may be rubbed with warm brandy or ſpirit of 
wine. The temples ought ey. to be chafed with 

volatile ſpirits; and ſtimulating powders, as that of 
tobacco or marjoram, may be blown up the noſtrils. 


To renew the breathing, a ſtrong perſon may blow 
his own breath into the patient's mouth with all the 
force he can, holding his noſtrils at the ſame time. 
When it can be perceived by the riſing of the cheſt or 
belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perſon ought 
to deſiſt from blowing, and ſhould preſs the breaſt and 
belly ſo as to expel the air again; and this operation 
may be repeated for ſome time, alternately inflating 
and depreſſing the lungs ſo as to imitate natural uns 
tion. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it 

may be attempted by blowing through one of the 
noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other cloſe. 
* Monro for this purpoſe recommends a wooden 
tted at one end for filling the noſtril, and at the 
0 r being blown into by a perſon's mouth, or for 
receiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be employed BP 
for the ſame purpoſe, if neceſſary. 


When air cannot be "I into the cheſt by the 

mouth or noſe, it _ be neceſſary to make an opening 
, Into the wind-pipe for this . purpoſe. It is needleſs, | 

however, to ſpend time in deſcribing this operation, as 

it ſhould not be attempted unleſs by perſons ſkilled in 
ſurgery. | N 

To ſtimulate the inteſtines, the ane of tobdteo 

may be thrown up in form of I Imp There are various 
eces of apparatus contrived for this purpoſe, which“ 


may be uſed when at hand; but where theſe cannot be 
obtained, the buſineſs may be done by a common 
tobacco. Pe The bowl of the pipe muſt be filled 
with 
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with tobacto well kindled, and, after the ſmall tube has 
been introduced into the fundament, the ſmoke may be ; 
forced up by blowing through a piece of paper full of 
holes wrapped round the mouth of the pipe, or by 
blowing through an empty pipe, the mouth of which 
is applied cloſe to that of the other. This may alſo be 
done in the following manner: A common clyſter- 
pipe with a bag mounted upon it may be introduced 
into the fundament, and the mouth of the bag may be 
applied round the ſmall end of a tobacco- pipe, in the 
bowl of which tobacco 4s to be kindled, and the ſmoke 
blown up as directed above. Should it be found im- 
practicable to throw up the ſmoke of tobacco, clyſters 
of warm water, with the addition of a little ſalt and 
ſome wine or ſpirits, may be frequently adminiſtered. 
This may be done by a common clyſter- bag and pipe; 
but, as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large 
ſyringe will anſwer the purpoſe better. 85 
While theſe things are doing, ſome of the attendantg. - 
ought to be preparing a warm bath, into which the 
perſon ſnould be put, if the above endeavours prove 
ineffectual. Where there are no conveniencies for 
uſing the warm bath, the body may be covered with 
warm falt, ſand, aſhes, grains, or ſuch like. Tiſet 
mentions an inſtance of a girl who was reſtored 0 hfe, 
after ſhe had been taken out of the water, ſwelled, 
bloated, and to all appearance dead, by laying her naked 
upon hot aſhes, covering her with others equallyhot, 
putting a bonnet round her head, and a ſtocking round 
her neck ſtuffed with the ſame, and heaping coverings | 
over all. After ſhe had remained half an hour in this 
ſituation, her pulſe returned, ſhe recovered ſpeech, and 
cried out, I freeze, I freeze ; a little cherry-brandy was 
given her, andeſhe remained buried as it were under 
the aſhes for eight hours; afterwards ſhe was taken out. 
without any other complaint except that of laſſitude or 
wearineſs, which went off in a few days. The Doctor 
mentions likewiſe an inſtance of -a man who was 
| | | - * 5 reſtored 
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. reſtored to life, after he had remained ſix hours under 
Water, by the heat of a dunghull. g 


Till the patient ſhews ſome ſigns of life, and js able 
to ſwallow, it would be uſeleſs and even dangerous to 
pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, however, and 
tongue, may be frequently wet with a feather dipt in 
warm brandy or other ſtrong ſpirits 3 and, as ſoon as 

he has recovered the power of ſwallowing, a little warm 

| wine, or ſome other cordial, ought every now and then 
to be adminiſtered. N 8 

Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a little 

re · animated; but if he can be made to puke without 
the ſickening draught, it will be more ſafe: this may 
nerally be done by tickling the throat and fauces 
with an oiled feather, or ſome other ſoft ſubſtance, 
which will not injure the parts. Tiſſot in this caſe re- 
commends the oxymel of ſquills, a table-ſpoonful of 
_ which, diluted with water, may be given every quarter 
of an hour, cill the patient has taken five or fix doſes. 
Where that medicine is not at hand, a ſtrong infuſion 
of ſage, camomule-flowers, or carduus benedictus, 
ſweetened with honey, or ſome water warm, with the 


addition of a little ſalt, may, he ſays, ſupply its place. 
The Doctor does not intend that any of theſe things 


ſhould be given in ſuch quantity as to occaſion vomit- 
ing. He thinks emetics in this ſituation are not ex 
pedient. : . 
Me are by no means to diſcontinue our aſſiſtance as 
ſoon as the patients diſcover ſome tokens of life, ſince 
they fornetimes expire after theſe firſt appearances of 
recovering. The warm and ſtimulating applications 
are ftill to be continued, and ſmall quantities of ſome 
cordial liquor ought frequently to be adminiſtered. 
Laſtly, though the perſon ſhould - be manifeſtly re- 
animated, there fometimes remain an oppreſſion, a 
congh, and feveriſhneſs, which effectually conſtitute a 

di eaſe. In this cafe it will be neceſſary tc bleed the 
patient in the arm, and to cauſe him to drink plentr 
| | fiulſy 
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fully of barley-water, elder- flower tea, or any other 
ſoft pectoral infuſions. VC > 
Such perſons as have the misfortune to be deprived 
of the appearances of life, by a fall, a blow, ſuffocation, 


or the like, muſt be treated nearly in the ſame manner © i 


as thoſe who have been for ſome time under water. S 
once attended a patient who was ſo ſtunned by a fall 


from a horſe, that for above fix hours he ſcarcely e- 2 


hibited any ſigns of life; yet this man by being bled, 
and proper methods taken to keep up the vital warmth, 
recovered, and in a few days was perfectly well, Dr. 
Alexander gives an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe, in 
the Edinburgh Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, of a man 
who was to all appearance killed by a blow on the breaſt, 
but recovered upon being immerſed for ſome time in 
warm water. Theſe, and other inſtances of a ſimilar 
nature, which might be adduced, amount to, a full 
proof of this fact, that many of thoſe unhappy perſons 
who loſe their lives by falls, blows, and- other accidents, 
might be ſaved by the uſe of proper means duly gene 
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Air may be many ways rendered noxious, or eren 
deſtructive to animals. This may either happen from 
its vivifying principle being deſtroyed, or from ſubtle 
exhalations with which it is impregnated. Thus air 
that has paſſed through burning fuel is neither capable 
of ſupporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the 
danger of ſleeping in cloſe chambers with charcoal 
fires. Some indeed ſuppoſe the danger here proceeds 
from the ſulphureous oil contained in the charcoal, 
which is ſet at liberty and diffuſed all oyer the cham- 
ber; while others imagine it is owing to the air of the 
room being charged with phlogiſton. - Be this as it may, 
it is a ſituation carefully to be avoided.” Indeed, it is 

dangerous to ſleep in a ſmall. apartment with a fire of 
any kind, I lately ſaw four perſons uho had been 
A een ſuffotated 
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ſuffocated by ſleeping in an apartment where a {mall 0 


fire of coal had been lefc burning. 
Ihe vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, 


or other hiquors, in the ſtate of fermentation, contains 
ſomething poiſonous, which kills in the ſame manner 


as the vapour of coal. Hence there is always danger 

in going into cellars where a large quantity of theſe 

liquors is in a ſtate of fermentation, eſpecially if they 

have been cloſe ſhut up for ſome time. There have 

been many inſtances of perſons ſtruck dead on enter- 

ing ſuch places, and of others who have with difficulty 
elcaped. 

When ſubterraneous caves, that have been very long 
ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, which 
have not been emptied for ſeveral years, the vapours 
ariſing from them produce the ſame effects as thoſe 
mentioned above. For this reaſon, no perſon ought 
to venture into a well, pit, cellar, or any place that is 


damp, and has been long ſhut up, till the air has been 
fuffigiently purified, by burning gunpowder in it. It is. 


ealy to know, as has been obſerved in a former part of 
this work, when the air of ſuch places is unwholeſome, 


by letting down a lighted candle, throwing in burning. 


fuel, or the like. If theſe continue to burn, people 
may ſafely venture in; but where they are ſuddenly 
extinguithed, no one ought to enter till the air has been 
firſt purified by fire. 


The offenſive ſtink of lamps and of candles, eſpecially 
when their flames are extinguiſhed, operate like other 
vapours, though with leſs violence, and leſs ſuddenly. 

There have however been-inſtances of people killed by 
the fumes of lamps which had been extinguiſhed in a 
cloſe chamber, and perſons of weak delicate breaſts 


generally find themſelves quickly oppreſſed in apart- 


ments illuminated with many candles. 
Such as are ſenſible of their danger in theſe tus. 


tions, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are genc rally \ 
relieved as ſoon as they get into the open air, or, if 


they have any remaining uneaſineſs, a little water and 
vinegar, 
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vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. 
But when they are ſo far poiſoned, as to have loſt their 


feeling and underſtanding, the olowing means muſt be 
uſed for their recovery: * 


The patient ſhould be expoſed to a very pure, freſh, 
and open air; and volatile ſalts, or other ſtimulating 
ſubſtances, held to his noſe. He ſhould next be bled 
in the arm, or if that does not ſucceed, in the neck. 
His legs ought to be put into warm water, and well 
rubbed. As ſoon as he can ſwallow, ſome lemonade, 
or water and vinegar, with che addition of a little nitre, 
may be given him. 

Nor are ſharp clyſters by any means to be neglected; 
theſe may be made, by adding to the common ely ſter, 
ſyrup of buckthorn and tincture of ſenna, of each two 


ounces z or, in their ſtead, half an ounce of Venice 


turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an egg. Should 
theſe things not be at hand, two or three large ſpoon- 
fuls of common falt may be put into the clyſter. The 
ſame means, if neceſſary, which were recommended in 
the former part of this _— may be uſed to hors 
the circulation, warmth, &c. | 

Mr. Toſſach, ſurgeon at Alloa, relates the caſe of a 
man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, whom he 
recovered by blowing his breath into the patient's 
mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and cauſing him to 


be well rubbed and toſſed about. And Dr: Frewen, of 


Suſſex, mentions the caſe of a young man Who was 
ſtupiſied by the ſmoke. of ſea-coal, but was recovered 
by being plunged: into cold water, and nen laid 
in a warm bed. 

The practice of plun ging perſons ſuffoested by 
noxious vapours in cold water, would ſeem to be ſup- 
ported by the the common experiment of ſuffocating 
dogs in the grotio del cani, and afterwards recovering 
_— by rar, em into the a Pacing | lake. 
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ETPECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


; When cold is extremely ſevere, and a perſon is ex- 


poſed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in con- 


fequence of, its ſtopping the circulation in the extremi- 


ties, and forcing too great a proportion of blood 


towards the brain; ſo that the patient dies of a kind of 


apoplexy, preceded by great ſleepineſs. The traveller, 
in this fitvation, who finds himſelf begin to grow 
drowſy, ſhould. redouble his efforts to extricate himſelf 
from the imminent danger he is expoſed to. This 


- fleep, which he might conſider as ſome alleviation of 
his ſufferings, would, if indulged, prove his laſt. 


Such violent effects of cold are happily not very 


. common in this country; it. frequently happens, how- 


ever, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo benumb- 


ed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mortification, if 


proper means are not uſed to prevent it. The chief 


danger in this ſituation ariſes from the ſudden appli- 


cation of heat. It is very common, when the hands or 
feet are pinched with cold, to bold them to the fire; 
yet reaſon and obſervation ſhew that this is a moſt 


dangerous and unprudent practice. 


Tory peaſant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or roots 
of any kind, be brought near the fire, or put into warm 
water, they will be deſtroyed, by rottenneſs, or a kind 
of mortification; and that the only way to recover 
them, is to immerſe them for ſome time in very cold 
water, The fame obſervation holds with regard to 
animals in this condition. 9 | 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with 
cold, they ought either to be immerſed in cold water, 
or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover their natural 


- warmth and ſenſibility: after which the perſon may be 


removed into an apartment a little warmer, and may 
drink fome cups of tea, or an infuſion of elder flowers 
| Sh 4 ſweetened 
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ſweetened with honey. Every perſon muſt have 
obſerved, when his hands were even but ſlightly affected 
with cold, that the beſt way to warm them was by 
waſhing them in cold water, and anti to ub 
them well for ſome time. 


When a perſon has been ſo long expoſed to the told; 


that all appearances of life are gone, it will be neceſſary 
to rub him all over with ſnow or cold water; or, what 


will anſwer better, if it can be obtained, to immerſe 
him in a bath of the very coldeſt water. There is the 
greateſt encouragement to perſiſt in the uſe of theſe 
means, as we are aſſured that perſons who had remained 
in the ſnow, or had been expoſed to the freezing air 


| during five or fix ſucceſſive days, and who had diſcover- 
ed no marks of life for ſevera hours, have nevertheleſs | 


been revived. 
I have always thought, that the whitloes, kibes, 


chilblains, and other inflammations of the extremities, 


which are ſo common among the peaſants in the cold 
ſeaſon, were chiefly occafioned by their ſudden tranſi- 
tions from cold to heat. After they have been expoſed 
to an extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply 
their hands and feet to the Gre, or, if they have occaſion, 
plunge them into warm water, by which means, if a 
mortification does not happen, an inflammation ſeldom 
fails to enſue. Moſt of the ill conſequences from this 


quarter might be eaſily avoided, by ny A the 
precautions ee above. 


EFFECTS or EXTREME HEAT. 


The effects of extreme | heat; though not beben 
in this country, are no leſs fatal, and much more ſudden 
than thoſe of cold. In hot countries people frequently 
drop down dead in the ſtreets, exhauſted with heat and 
fatigue. In this aſe, if any warm cordial can be 
poured into the mouth it ought to be done. If this 
menen F ir 

clyſter. 


or other ſtimulating things. Some of the ancient 


. ealy and quiet, only giving him every half hour a cup 
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clyſter. - Volatile ſpirits; and other things of a ſtimulat. 
ing nature, may be applied to the ſkin, which ſhould be 
| well rubbed: with coarſe cloths, whipped with nettles, 


phyſicians are faid to have reſtored to life perſons 
eee dead, by Wen thay went rods. - RF 
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CHAP. Iv. 
OF FAINTING FIES, AND OTHER CASES 


WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE. + 
_ ASSISTANCE. 


i TRONG ol healthy perſons, who 4 with 
blood, are often ſeized with ſudden fainting fits, 
after violent exerciſe, drinking freely of warm or ſtrong 
liquors, expolure to great heat, intenſe applicagign to 2 


ſtudy, or the like. | 


In ſuch caſes the patient mould be made to ſmell to 

| * vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wriſts bught 

the ſame'time to be bathed with vinegar mixed with an 

equal quantity of warm water; and two or three ſpoon - 

fuls of vinegar, with four or five times as much water, 

may, if he can ſwallow, be poured into his mouth. 

If the fainting proves obſtinate, or degenerates into 
a Hncope, that is, an abolition of feeling and under- 

landing, the patient muſt be bled. After the bleeding, 
a clyſter will be proper, and then he ſhould be kept 


or two of an infuſion of any mild vegetable, with the 
addition of a little ſugar and vinegar. 
When ſwoonings, which ariſe from this cauſe, occur 
frequently in the ſame perſon, he ſhould, in order to 
9 them, N himſelf to a light diet, * 
| 8 
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chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vegetables. His 
drink ought to be water or ſmall beer, and he ſhould 


— p 


ſleep but moderately, and take much exerciſe. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftner from a defect 
man an exceſs of blood. Hence they are very ready 
to happen after great evacuations of any kind, obſtinate 
watching, want of appetite, or ſuch like. In theſe an 
almoſt directly oppoſite courſe to that mentioned above 
muſt be purſued. . 8 

The patient ſhould be laid in bed, with his head low, 
and being covered, ſhould have his legs, thighs, arms, 
and his whole body rubbed ſtrongly with hot flannels. 
Hungary-water, volatile falts, or ſtrong ſmelling herbs, 


18 rue, mint, or roſemary, may be held to his noſe. His 


mouth may be wet with a little rum or brandy ; and, if 
he can ſwallow, ſome-hot wine, mixed with ſugar and 
cinnamon, which is an excellent cordial, may be poured 
into his mouth. A compreſs of flannel dipt in hot wine 


or brandy muſt be applied to the pit of his ſtomach, 
and warm bricks, or bottles filled with hot water, laid 


to the feet. Fo 


As ſoon as the patient is recovered a little, he ſhould 


take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little bread or 


biſcuit ſoaked in hot-ſpiced wine. To prevent the. 


return of the fits, he ought to take often, but in ſmall 
quantities, ſome light yet ſtrengthening nouriſhment, 
as panado made with ſoup inſtead en dre new laid 
ightly poached, chocolate, light roaſt meats, 
elſes, and lach like. DS. 
Thoſe fainting fits, which are the effect of bleeding, 
or of the violent operation of purges, belong to this 
claſs. . Such as happen after artificial bleeding are 
ſeldom dangerous, generally terminating as ſoon as the 
8 is laid upon the bed; indeed perſons ſubject to 


is kind ſhould always be bled lying, in order to 


revent it. Should the fainting however continue 
onger than uſual, volatile "ſpirits may be held to the 
noſe, and rubbed on the temples, & e. 2 TSS 


- 
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When fainting is the effect of too ſtrong or acrid 

purges or vomits, the patient muſt be treated in all 
reſpects as if he had taken poiſon. He ſhould be made 
to drink plentifully of milk, warm water, and oil, 
darley- water, or ſuch like; emollient clyſters will like. 
wiſe be proper, and the patient's ſtrength ſhould after. 
wards be recruited, by giving him generous cor dials, 
and anodyne r 00 8 
Faintings are often occaſioned by indigeſtion. This 
may either proceed from the quantity or quality of the 
food. When the former of theſe is the cauſe, the cure 
will be beſt performed by vomiting, which may be 
promoted by cauſing the patient to drink a weak in- 
futon of camomile-flowers, carduus benedictus, or the 
like. When the diſorder proceeds from the nature of 
the food, the patient, as in the caſe of weakneſs, muſt 
be revived by ſtrong ſmells, &c. after which he ſhould 
de made to ſwallow a large quantity of light warm 
fluid, which may ſerve to drown, as it were, the 
Offending matter, to ſoften its acrimony, and either to 
effect a diſcharge of it by vomiting, or force it down 
into the inteſtines. ; ; an”. 
Even diſagreeable ſmells will ſometimes occaſion 
ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. When 
this happens, the patient ſhould be carried into the 
open.air, have ſtimulating things held to his noſe, and 
thoſe ſubſtances which are diſagreeable to him ought 
immediately to be removed. But we have already 
taken notice of ſwoonings which ariſe from nervous diſ- 
orders, and ſhall therefore ſay no more upon that head. 

Fainting fits often happen in the progreſs of diſeaſes. 

n the beginning of putrid diſeaſes they generally denote 
an oppreſſion - at ſtomach, or a mals of corrupted 
humours, and they ceaſe after evacuations either by 

romit or ſtool. . When they occur at the beginning of al 

malignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each ne 

ff theſe caſes,-vinegar uſed both externally and inter. th 

; Ny is the beſt remedy during the paroxyſm, and A 

plenty. of lemon-juice and water after it. Swoonings of 
+ 4 9 N 0 
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which happen in diſeaſes. accompanied with great eva · 
cuations, muſt be treated like thoſe which are owing 
to weakneſs, and the evacuations ought to be reſtrained. 
When they happen towards the end of a violent fit of 
an intermitting fever, or at that of each exacerbation 


of a continual fever, the patient muſt de ſupported by 
ſmall draughts of wine and water.. 


| Delicate and hyſteric women are ve 1 able to 
ſuooning or n fits after delivery. might 
de often prevented by e ere cordials, and the 
admiſſion of freſn air. When they are occaſioned * 
exceſſive flooding, it ought by all means to be reſtraine 

T boy —.— the effect of mere weakneſs or ex- 
bauſtion. Dr. 

in childbed, — — after being happily delivered, 
ſuddenly fainted, and lay upwards of a quarter of 


En gleman relates the caſe of a woman 5 


an hour apparently dead. A phyſician was ſent for; 


„her own maid, in the mean while, being out of 
* patience at his delay, attempted to aſſiſt her herſelf, 

and extending herſelf. upon her miſtreſs, applied her 
mouth to her's, blew in as much breath 20 the 
« could, and in a very ſhort time the exhauſted woman 
6 awaked as out of a profound fleep; when proper 
things being given her, ſhe ſoon recovered. 8 
he maid being aſked how ſhe came to think of 
* this expedient, ſaid the had ſeen it praQtiſed at 
8 es by ' midwives, upon children with the 
(c happieſt effect. 

We mention this caſe. chiefly ae other dee 
may be induced to follow ſo 1 an example, 
Many children are born without any ſigus of life, and 
others expire ſoon after the buth, who might, without 
all doubt, by proper care, be reſtored to life. | 

From whatever cauſe fainting fits proceed, freſh air-i is 
always of the greateſt importance to the patient. B 
not attending'to this circumſtance, people often ki 
their friends while they are endeavouring to fave them. 
Alarmed at the patient's ſituation, they call in a crowd 
of people to his aſſiſtance, or perhaps to witneſs his 

. 24 2 ; exit, 
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exit, whoſe breathing exhauſts the air, and increaſes 
the danger. There is not the leaſt doubt but this 


practice, which is very common among the lower ſort 
of people, often proves fatal, eſpecially to the delicate, 
and ſuch perſons as fall into fainting fits from mere 
exhauſtion, or the violence of ſome diſeaſe. No more 
perſons ought ever to be admitted into the room where 
* a patient lies in a ſwoon than are abſolutely neceſſary 


for his aſſiſtance, and the windows of the apartment 


ſhould always be opened, at leaſt as far as to admit a 
ſtream of freſh air. 


Perſons ſubject to frequent e or fainting 
fits, ſhould neglect no means to remove the cauſe of 
them, as their conſequences are always injurious to the 
conſtitution. Every fainting fit leaves the perſon in 
dejection and weakneſs; the fecretions are thereby 
ſuſpended, the humours diſpoſed to ſtagnation, coagula. 
3 and obſtructians are formed, and; if the motion of 
the blood be totally intercepted, or very conliderably 
checked, po/ypuſes are ſometimes formed in the heart or 
larger.veſſels. The only kind of ſwoonings not to be 
dreaded are thoſe which ſometimes mark the cri in 
fevers; yet even theſe ought, as foon as — to be 
* 


* 


OF INTOXICATION. 


The effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind 
of poiſon kills more certainly than an over-doſe of 
ardent ſpirits. Sometimes, by deſtroying the nervous 
energy, they put an end to life at once; but in general 
their effects are more flow, and in many reſpeQs fimilar 
to thoſe of opium. Other kinds of i inconlcating liquors 
may prove fatal when taken to exceſs, as well as ardent 
ſpirits; but they may generally be diſcharged by vomit- 
Ing, which ought always to be excited when the ſtomach 
is overcharged with liquor. 


More of thoſe unhappy perſons, who die i in toniertel, 


loſe their lives from an inability to conduct 9 
than 
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than from the deſtructive quality of the liquor. Unable 
to walk, they tumble down, and lie in ſome awkward 
poſture, which obſtructs the circulation or breathing. 
and often continue in this fituation till they die. No 
drunk perſon ſhould be left by himſelf, till his clothes 
have been looſened, and his body laid in ſuch a poſture 
as is moſt favourable for continuing the vital motions, 
diſcharging the contents of the ſtomach, &c. The belt. 
poſture for diſcharging the contents of the ſtomach is 
to lay the perſon upon his belly; when aſleep he may 
de laid on his fide, with his head a little raiſed, and 
particular care muſt be taken that his neck be no way 
bent, twiſted, or have any thing too tight about it. 

The exceflive degree of thirſt occaſioned by drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors, often induces people to quench it by 
taking what is hurtful. I have known fatal conſequences 
even from drinking freely of milk after a debauch of 
wine or ſour punch : theſe acid liquors, together with 
the heat of the ſtomach, having coagulated the milk in 
ſuch a manner that it could never be digeſted. The 
ſafeſt drink after a debauch is water with a toaſt, tea, 
infuſions. of balm, ſage, barley-water, . and ſuch like. 
if the perſon wants to vomit, he may drink a weak 
infuſion of camomile-flowers, or lukewarm water and 
oil; but in this condition vomiting may generally be 
2 by only tickling the throat with the finger or a 
eather. | 7 

Inſtead of giving a detail of all the different ſymp-- 
toms of intoxication which indicate danger, and pro- 
poling a general plan of treatment for perſons in this 
ſituation, I ſhall briefly relate the hiſtory of a caſe which 
lately fell under my own obſervation, wherein moſt of 
thoſe ſymptoms uſually reckoned dangerous. concurred, 
and where the treatment was ſucceſsful, ' | 
A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for a 
hire, drank. ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. He ſoon 
after fell faſt aſleep, and continued in that ſituation for 
near twelve hours, till at length his uneaſy manner of 
breathing, the coldneſs of the extremities, and other 

_ threatening 
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threatening ſymptoms, alarmed his friends, and made 
them nd, for me. I found him ſtill fleeping, his 
countenance ghaſtly, and his ſkin covered with a-cold 
clammy ſweat. Almoſt the only figns of life remain - 
ing were, a deep laborious breathing, and a dener 
motion or aguation of his bowels. | 


I tried to rovfe him, but in vain, by plnehing, 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpirits, 'and other ſtimulating 
things to his noſe, &c. A few ounces of blood were 
likewiſe taken from his arm, and a mixture of vinegar 
and water was poured into his mouth; but, as he could 
not ſwallow, very little of this got into the ſtomach. 
None of theſe things having the leaſt effect, and the 
danger feeming to increaſe, I ordered his legs to be 
put into warm water, and a ſharp clyſter to be im. 
mediately adminiſtered.” This gave him a ſtool, and 
woas the firſt thing that reheved him. It was afterwards 
repeated with the ſame happy effect, and ſeemed to be 
the chief cauſe of his recovery. He then began to 
ſhew ſome ſigns of life, took drink when it was offered 
him, and came gradually to his ſenſes. He continued, 
however, for feveral days weak and feveriſh, and com- 
plained much of à ſoreneſs in his bowels, which 
gradually went off, by means of a fender diet, and 
cool mucilaginous liquors. - ; 
This young. man would probably have been ſuffered 
to die, without any aſſiſtance being called, had not a 
| neighbour, : a few days before, who had deen adviſed to 
drink a bottle of ſpirits to cure him of an I, ex · 


pired under you 3 0 circumſtances. 
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Theſe may ſoinetimes belt from an infar don of 
the lungs, dudes by viſcid clammy humours, or 2 
ſpaſmodic affection of be nerves of that organ. Perſons 
who feed proſsly, and abound in rich blood, are very 
Huable to falfocatiitg fits from theformer of theſe cauſes. 
Such ought, as foon as wee are attacked, to be bled, to 
receiye 
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receive an emollient clyſter, and to take frequently a 
cup of diluting, liquor with a little nitre in it. They, 


ſhould likewiſe receive the ſteams of bot vinegar into 
their lungs by breathing, 

Nervous and aſthmatic perſons are moſt ſubject to 
ſpaſmodic affections of the jungs. In this caſe the 


patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm water, and 


pplied as above. Warm dilut- 


the ſteams of vine 


ing liquors ſhould fend be drank; to a cup of which 


a tea · ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir may occaſionally 
be added. Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may be 
held to the patient's noſe, and freſh air ſhould be freely 


admitted to him. Infants are often ſuffocated by the 


careleſneſs or inattention of their nurſes“. An infant 
when · in bed ſhould always be laid fo, that it cannot 
tumble down with its head under the bed- clothes; and 
when in a cradle, its face ought never to be covered. 


would ſave the lives of many infants, and prevent 
others from being rendered weak and ſickly all their 
days by the injuries done to their lung. 


laſtead of laying down a plan for the recovery of. 
infants who are ſu ted, or overlaid, as it is termed- 


by their nurſes, 1 ſhall give the hiſtory of a caſe related 
by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal College of Surgery 


at Paris, as it was attended with ſucceſs, and contains: 


almoſt every thing that can be done on ſuch occaſions. 


A nurſe having had the misfortune to over-lay a 
| child, he was called in, and found the infant without. 
any ſigns of life; no pulſation 1 in the arteries, no reſpi- 

ration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, and tarnithed, 


the noſe full of ſaivel, the mouth gaping, in ſhort it 


* 


* Theſe accidents are not ded the effects of erteſnes.,” I 
have known an infant  over-laid* by its mother being ſeized in the 


night with an hyſteric fit. This ought to ſerve as a caution. againſt 
employing hyſteric women as purſes ; and ſhould likewiſe teach ſuch 


women never to lay an infant in the ſame GAG a Ora but 


in a aan achaceys pne. 


A ſmall degree of attention to theſe two ſimple rules 


Was _— — Whilſt ſome linen cloths and a 


SOL 
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* 
te 


parcel of aſhes were warming, he had the boy unſwath- 
ed, and laid him in a warm bed, and on the right fide. 
He then was rubbed all over with fine linen, for fear 
of fretting his tender and delicate ſkin. As foon as 
the aſhes had received their due degree of heat, Mr. 
Janin buried him in them, exeept the face, placed him 
on the ſide oppoſite to that on which he had been at firſt 
laid, and covered him with a blanket. He had a bottle 
of eau de luce in his pocket, which he preſented to hit 
noſe from time to time; and between whiles ſome pufly 
of tobacco were blown up his noſtrils : to theſe ſucceed. 
ed the blowing into his mouth, and ſqueezing tight his 
noſe, imal heat began thus to be excited gradually; 
the pulſations of the temporal artery were ſoon felt, the 
breathing became more frequent and free, and the eyes 
cloſed and opened alternately. At length the child 


fetched ſome cries expreflive of his want of the breaſt, 


which being applied to his mouth, he catched at it with. 
avidity, and ſucked as if nothing had happened to him. 
Though the pulſations of the arteries were by this time 
very well re-eſtabliſhed, and it was hot weather, yet Mr. 
Janin thought it adviſable to leave his little patient 
three quarters of an hour longer under the aſhes. He 
was afterwards taken out, cleaned and dreſſed as uſual; 
to which a gentle fleep ſucceeded, and he continued | 
perfectly well, 25 | „ 
Mr. Janin mentions likewiſe an example of a young 
man who had hanged himſelf through deſpair, to whom 
_ adminiſtered help as effectually as in the preceding, 
Mr. Glover, ſurgeon in Doctors Commons, London, 
relates the caſe of a perſon who was reſtored to life 
after twenty- nine minutes hanging, and continued in 
good health for many gears after. 
The principal means uſed to reſtore this man to life 
were, opening the temporal artery and the external 
jugular; rubbing the back, mouth, and neck, with 3 
quantity of volatile ſpirits and oil; adminiſtering the 
tobacco clyſter by means of lighted pipes, and ſtrong 
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frictions of the legs and arms. This courſe had been 
continued for about four hours, When an inciſion was 
made into the wind- pipe, and air blown ſtrongly through 
a canula into the lungs. About twenty. minutes after 
this, the blood at the artery began to run down the 
face, and a flow pulſe was juſt perceptible at the wriſt. 
The frictions were continued for ſome time longer; his 
pulſe became more frequent, and his mouth and noſe 
being irritated with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, he opened 
his eyes. Warm cordials were then adminiſtered to 
him, and in two days he was ſo well as to be able to 
walk eight miles. W 

Theſe caſes are ſufficient to ſneẽ what may be done 
for. the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons who ſtrangle 
themſelves in a fit of deſpair. | EE 


. 


or PERSONS. WHO EXPIRE IN CONVULSION 


Convulſion fits often conſtitute the laſt ſcene of acute 
or chronic diſorders. When this is the caſe, there can 
remain but ſmall hopes of the patient's recovery after 
expiring in a fit. But when a perſon, who appears to 
be in perfect health, is ſuddenly ſeized with a convulſion 
fit, and ſeems to expire, ſome attempts ought always to 
be made to reſtore him to life. Infants are moſt liable 
to convulſions, and are often carried off very ſuddeniy 
by one or more fits about the time of teething. There 
are many well-authenticated accounts of infants having 
been reſtored to life, after they had to all appearance 
expired in convulſions; but we ſhall only relate the 
following inſtance mentioned by Dr. Johnſon in his 
uu let on the practicability of recovering perfons viſibly 

cad. N | 

In the pariſh of St. Clemens in Colcheſter, a child of 
ſix months old, lying upon its mother's lap, having 
had the breaſt, was ſeized with a ſtrong convulſion fit, 
which laſted fo long, and ended with ſo total a privation 


of motion in the body, lungs, and pulſe, that it was | 


6 * 
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deemed abſolutely dead. It was accordingly ſtripped, 


laid out, the paſling-bell ordered to be tolled, and a 


coffin to be made; but a neighbouring gentlewoman 


who uſed to admire the child, hearing of its ſudden 


death, haſtened to the houſe, and upon examining the 
child found it not cold, its joints limber, and fancied 
that a glaſs ſhe held to its mouth and noſe was a little 
damped with the breath; upon which ſhe took the child 


5 in her lap, ſat down defore the fire, rubbed it, and kept 
'- itin gentle agitation. In a quarter of an hour ſhe felt 


the heart begin to beat faintly ; ſhe then put a little of 
the mother's milk into its mouth, continued to rub its 
palms and ſoles, found the child begin to move, and 
the milk was ſwallowed; and in another quarter of an 


hour ſhe had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring io its diſcon- 


ſolate mother the babe quite recovered, eager to lay 


hold of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. The child 


8 had no more fits, is grown up, and at preſent 
1 
Theſe means, which are certainly in the power of 

every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an infant 
to all appearance dead, and who, in all probability, but 
for the uſe of theſe fimple endeavours, would have re. 
mained ſo. There are however many other things 
which might be done in caſe the above ſhould not 


ſucceed; as rubbing the body with ſtrong ſpirits, 


covering it with warm aſhes or falt, blowing air into 
the lungs, throwing up warm ſtimulating clyſters, or 
ma imoke of tobacco, into the inteſtines, and ſuch 
" Wes children te" dead born, or expire ſoon after 
the birth, the ſame means ought to be uſed for their 
recovery, as If they had expired in circumſtances 


ſimilar to thoſe mentioned above. 


_ Theſe directions may likewiſe be extended to adults, 
attention being always ppid to the age and other cir- 
cumſtances of the patient. 

The foregoing caſes and obſervations ord ſufficient 


prock of * ſucceſs which may attend * ae 
901 
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of perſons totally ignorant of medicine, in aſſiſting = 
thoſe who are luden deprived of life by any accident 

or diſeaſe. Many facts of a ſimilar nature might be 
adduced, were it neceſſary; but theſe, it is hoped, will 
be ſufficient to call up the attention of the public, and 
to excite the humane and benevolent to exert their 
utmoſt endeavotre for the u . of their 5a 


men. 


The Society for the recovery if drowned veau, in · 
ſtituted at Amſterdam in che year 1767, had the ſatis- 
faction to find that not fewer than 5o perſons in the 
ſpace of four years had been faved by the means point- 
ed out by them, many of whom'owed their preſervation” 
to peaſants and people of no medical knowledge. But: 
the means uſed with ſo much efficacy in recovering _ 
drowned perſons are, with equal fucceſs, applicable to 
a number of caſes where the powers of life ſeem in 
reality to be only ſuſpended, and to remain capable 
of renewing. all their functions, on being put into 
motion again. It is ſhocking to reflect, that for want 
of this conſideration many perſons have been committed 
to F een 
been revived. | 

The cafes wherein ſuch e are moſt likely to | 
be attended with fucteſs,/are-all thoſe called ſudden 
deaths from an inviſible cauſe, as apoplexies, hyſterics, 
faintings, and many other diſorders wherein perſons in 
a moment ſink down and expire. The various caſual- 
ties in which they may be tried are, ſuffocations, from 
the ſul ureous e. of · mines, coal- pits, &c.; the un- 
wholeſome air of long unopened wells or caverns; the 
noxious vapòurs arifing from ferxmenting liquors; the 
ſteams of burning charcpal; tote mineral acids; 
arſenical effluvia, &c. - 


be various accidents of drowning, ſtrangling, and 


apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c. like- . | 


wiſe furniſh opportunities of trying ſuch endeavours. 
| Thoſe perhaps who to appearance are killed by light- 
ning, or by any violent agitation of the 2 a 

fear 
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fear, joy, ſurpriſe, and ſuch like, might alſo be frequently. 
recovered by the uſe of proper means, as blowing 
ſtrongly into their lungs, ccc. 
The means to be uſed for the recovery of perſons 
ſuddenly deprived of life are nearly the ſame in all 
caſes; they are practicable by every one who happens 
to be preſent at the accident, and require no great ex- 
pence, and leſs ſkill. The great aim is to reſtore the 
warmth and vital motions. This may in general be 
attempted by means of heat, frictions, bleeding, blow- 
ing air into the lungs, adminiſtering clyſters and gene- 
rous cordials. Theſe muſt be varied according to 
circumſtances. Common ſenſe, and the fituation of 
the patient, will ſuggeſt the proper manner of conduQ. 
ing them. Above all we would recommend per/everance. 
People ought never to deſpair on account of diſcourage 
ing circumſtances, or to leave off their endeavours as 
long as there is the leaſt hope of ſucceſs. Where much 
good and no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge 
It were greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitution, 
ſimilar to that of Amſterdam, was eſtabliſhed; upon a 
more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and that a re- 
ward was allowed to every one who fhould be inſtru. 
mental in reſtoring to lite a perſon ſeemingly dead“. 
Men will do much for fame, but ſtill more for money. 
Should no profit, however, be annexed to thoſe bene · 
volent offices, the heart - felt pleaſure which a good man 
* The Author is happy to obſerve, that ſince the firſt publication 
of this work, ſeveral ſocieties have been inſtituted in Britain with 
the ſame benevolent intention as that of Amſterdam, and that their 
endeavours have proved no leſs ſucceſsful. He is likewiſe happy to 
obſerve, that premiums have been a 
active in their endeavours to reſtore to life perſons who had been 
drowned, or ſuddenly deprived 4 life by any accident, How much 
5s this ſuperior to the ſuperſtitious inſtitution, which allows any man 
a premium who brings a dead perſon out of the water, ſo that he m 
receive Chriſtian burial; but allows —_—_— the perſon who brings 
bim out alive, or who recovers him after he has been to all appear- 
EO TE 
s muſt 


würded to thoſe who bave been 
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muſt enjoy, on reflecting that he has been the happy 
inſtrument of ſaving one of his fellow- creatures "i 


an untimely Te itſelf a  ſuſficient reward. 


CHAP. LV. 
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S it is now falhionable for perſons of all-ragky 

to plunge into the fea, and drink the mineral 
waters, I was defirous of rendering this work ſtill more 
extenſively uſeful, by the addition of ſome practical 
remarks on theſe active and uſeful medicines. Finding 
it impoſſible to bring theſe obſervations within ſo narrow 
a compaſs as not to ſwell the book, already too large, 
into an enormous ſize, I reſolved to confine myſelf to a 
few hints or cautions; which may be of ſervice to per- 
ſons who bathe, or drink the mineral waters, without 
being able ca put themſelves under the er N 


cCian. * 


No part of the practice of dels is of 
importance, or merits more the attention of the phyſi. 
cian, as many lives are loſt, and numbers ruin their 
health, by cold bathing, ad an jmprudent uſe of the 
mineral waters. On ſome future occaſion I may probably 
reſume this ſubjeQ, as I know not any work that con- 
tains a ſufficient number of practical obſervations to 
regulate the patient's conduct in hs uſe of thats active | 
and important medicines. 

We have indeed many books « on the —_ waters, 
and ſome of them are written with much ingenuity 
but my are chiefly employed in aſcertaining the con- 


tents 


analyſis of all the articles in the materia medica, without 
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tents of the waters by chymical analyſis,” Tbis no doubt 
has its uſe, but it is by no means of ſuch importance as: 
ſome may imagine. A man may know the chymical 


being able properly to apply any one of them in the 
cure of diſeaſes. One page of practical obſervations is 
worth a whole volume of chymical analyſis. But where 
are ſuch obſervations to be met with? Few phyſicians 
are in a ſituation to make them, and fewer ſtill are 
qualified for ſuch a taſłæ. It can only be accompliſhed 
by practitioners who reſide at the fountains, and who, 
Poſſeſſing minds ſuperior to local prejudices, are capable 
of diſtinguiſbing diſeaſes with accuracy, and of form- 
ing a ſound judgment reſpecting a effects of 
I. 
Without a proper Aitrhulssczen wich regard to the 
— and the conſtitution of the patient, the moſt 
erful medicine is more likely to do harm than good. 
— one knows that the ſame phyſician who, by cold 
| bathing, cured Auguſtus, by an imprudent uſe of the 
fame medicine killed his heir. This induced the Roman 
ſenate to make las for regulating the baths, and 
preventing the numerous evils which aroſe from an im- 
ent and promiſcuous uſe” of thoſe elegant and 
faſhionable pieces of luxury. But as no ſuch laws exiſt | 
in this country, every one does that which js right in bis 
* "own eyes, and of courſe many mult do wrong. | 
People are apt to imagine that the ſimple element of 
water can do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it 
at any time with impunity. In this, however, they are 
much miſtaken. I have known apoplexies occaſioned 
by going into the cold bath, fevers excited by ſtaying 
too long in it, and other maladies ſo much aggravated 
by its continued uſe, that they could never be wholly 
eradicated. Nor are examples 1 either in 
ancient or modern times, of the baneful conſequences 
which haue ariſen alſo from an injudicious application 
of the warn bath; but as warm baths are not ſo com- 
mon in this n. and are ſeldom * 
1 
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the direction of a een, I ſhall not nn that 
part of the ſubject. 
Immerſion in cold water ba mee clas 
to the moſt remote antiquity: indeed it muſt have been 
coeval wich man himſelf. The neceſſity of water for 
the purpoſes of cleanlineſs, and the pleaſure ariſing from 
its application to the body in hot countries, mult | 
early have recommended it to the human ſpecies. Even 
the example of other animals was ſufficient to give the 
hint to man. By,inſtin& many of them are led to 
apply cold water in this manner; - and ſome, when 
deprived of its uſe, have been known to languiſh,-and 
even to die. But whether the practice of cold bathing : 
aroſe from neceſſity, reaſoning, or imitation, is an 
inquiry of no importance; our buſineſs is to point out 
the advantages which may be derived from it, and to . 
guard people againſt an improper uſe of Nor ns ee 
The cold bath recommends itſelf in a variety of 
caſes, and is peculiarly beneficial” to the inhabitants of 
populous cities, who indulge in idleneſs, and lead 
ſedentary lives. In perſons of this deſcription the action 
of the ſolids is always too weak, which induces a 
languid circulation, a crude indigeſted maſs of bu- 
mours, and obſtructions in the capillary veſſels and 
glandular ſyſtem. Cold water, from its gravity as wel 
as its tonic power, is well calculated either to obviate ar” 
remove theſe ſymptoms. It accelerates the motion * 
the blood, promotes the different ſecretions, and gives 
permanent vigour to the ſolids. But all theſe im 
tant purpoſes will be more eſſentially anſwered. by the 
application of ſalt water. This ought not only to be 
preferred on account of its ſuperior gravity, but like- 
wite for its greater power of ſtimulating the ſkin, which 
promotes the perſpiration, and. prevents the patient | 
from catching cold. 

It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that cold bathing 5 
is more likely to prevent, than to remove obſtructions df 
the glandular or lymphatic ſyſtem. Indeed, when theſe” 
uy arrived at à certain * * are not. to be 


f 


removed 
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removed by any means. In this caſe the cold bath will 
only aggravate the ſymptoms, and hurry the unhappy 
patient into an untimely grave. It is therefore of the 
utmoſt importance, previous to the patient's entering 


upon the uſe of the cold bath, to determine whether or 


nat he labours under any obſtinate obſtructions of the 
lungs or other viſcera; and where this is the caſe, cold 
bathing ought ſtrictly to be prohibited“. 3 
In what is called a plethoric ſtate, or too great a 
fulneſs of the body, it is likewiſe dangerous to uſe the 
cold bath, withour due preparation. In this caſe there 
is great danger of burſting a blood - veſſel, or occaſion- 
ing an inflammation of the brain, or ſome of the 
viſcera. This precaution is the more neceſſary to citi- 
zens, as moſt of them live full, and are of a 
habit. Yet, what is very remarkable, theſe people 
reſort in crowds every ſeaſon to the ſea-fide, and plunge 
in the water without the leaſt conſideration. No doubt 
they often eſcape with impunity, but does this give a 
ſanction to the practice? Perſons of this deſcription 
ought by no means to bathe, unleſs' the body has been 
previouſly prepared by ſuitable evacuations. 
Another claſs of patients, who ſtand peculiarly in 
need of the bracing qualities of cold water, is the 
nervous. This includes a great number of the male, 
and almoſt all the female inhabitants of great cities. 


Det even thoſe perſons: ought to be cautious in uſing 


the cold bath. Nervous people have often weak bowels, 
and _— well as others, be ſubject to congeſtions 
and obſtructions of the viſcera; and in this caſe they 


The late celebrated Dr. Smollet has indeed ſaid, that if he 
were perſuaded he had an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump inte 
the cold bath: but here the Doctor evidently ſhews more courage 
than diſcretion; and that he was more a man of wit than a 
phyſician, every one will allow. A nervous aſthma, or an atrophy, 
may de miſtaken for a pulmonary conſumption ; yet, in the two 
former, the cold bath proves often beneficial, though I never knew 
it ſo in the latter. Indeed, all the phthiſical patients I ever ſaw, 
who had tried the cold bath, were evideatly hurt by it. wil 


\ 
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will not be able to bear the effects of the cold water. 
For them therefore, and indeed for all delicate people, 
the beſt plan would be to accuſtom themſelves to it by 7 
the moſt pleaſing and gentle degrees. They ought to 4 
begin with the temperate bath, and gradually uſe it 
cooler, till at length the coldeſt proves quite agreeable. 
Nature revolts againſt all great tranſitions; and thoſe 
who do violence to her dictates, have often cauſe to 
repent of their temerity. „ by e ths N 
Wherever cold | bathing is practiſed, there ought 
likewiſe to be tepid. baths for the purpoſe mentioned 
above. Indeed it is the practice of ſome countries to 
throw eold water over the patient as ſoon. as he comes 
out of the warm bath; but though this may not injure 
a Ruſſian, peaſant, we dare not recommend it to the 
inhabitants of this country. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans, we ate told, when covered with ſweat and 
duſt, uſed to plunge into rivers, without receiving the 
ſmalleſt injury. Though they might often eſcape | 
danger from this imprudent conduct, yet DOUBLING — 
contrary to ſound reaſon. - I have known many robu 
men throw away their lives by ſuch an attempt. We 
would not howeyer adviſe patients to go into the cold 
water when the body is chilly; as much exerciſe, at 
leaſt, ought to be taken, as may excite a gentle glow all 
over the body, but by no means ſo as to overheat it. 
Io young people, and particularly to children, cold 2 
bathing is of the laſt. importance. Their lax fibres 
render its tonic powers peculiarly proper. It promotes 
their growth, increaſes their ſtrength*, and prevents a 
variety of diſeaſes incident to childhood. Were in- 
fants early accuſtomed to the cold bath, it would ſeldom 
diſagree with them; and we ſhould ſee fewer inſtances 
of the ſcrofula, rickets, and other diſeaſes, which prove 
fatal to, many, and make others miſerable for life. 
* The celebrated Galen ſays, that immerſion in cold water is fit 
only for the young of lions and bears; and recommends" warm 
bathing, as conducive to the growth and ſtrength of infants. How 
egregiouſly do the greateſt men err whenever they loſe ſight of facts, 


and fubttitute reaſoning in phyſic in place of obſervation and ex- 
penience! * . 1 | ek 


— 


* 
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Sometimes, indeed, theſe . diſorders render infanes i in- 
capable of bearing the ſhock of cold water; but this is 


to their not having been early and regularly 
hor ge to 2 — It is however n here to caution 


a. 0 


3 too frequent bathing; as l have 
known many fatal conſequences reſult from the daily 
ops pie of plunging into Wen, and continuing there 


The moſt proper time of the day for uſing the eald iS 
bath is no doubt the morning, or at leaſt before dinner; 
nnd the beſt mode, that of quick immerſion. As cold 
bathing has a conſtant Adele to propel the blood and 
other humours towards the head, it ought to be a rule 
always to wet that part as ſoon as poſſible. By due 
attention to this circumſtance, there is reaſon to believe, 
that violent head -· achs, and other complaints, which 
frequently proceed from cold bathing, might be often 
prevented. 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not only 
occaſions an exceſſive flux of humours towards the 
head, but chills. the blood, cramps the muſcles, relaxes 
the nerves, and wholly defeats the intention of bathing. 
Hence, by not adverting to this circumſtance, expert 
fwimmers are often injured, and ſometimes even loſe 
their lives. All the beneficial purpoſes of cold bathing 

ae anſwered by one immerſion at a time; and the 
patient ought to be rubbed dry the moment he comes 
out of the water, and ſhould continue to take exerciſe 
for ſome time after. 


Wben cold bathing occaſions chilneſs, loſs of appetite, 
liſtleſſneſs, pain of the breaſt or bowels, a proſtration of 
Jong or violent head-achs, it ought ta be diſcon- 


r N — . £ 4392 
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dee theſe hints are by no means intended ta 
point out all the caſes where cold bathing may be hurt 
ful, nor to illuſtrate-its extenſive utility as a medicine; 


pet it is hoped. they may ſerve to guard people againſt 
ſome of thoſe errors into which from mere inattention 


8 why are apt to fall, and * only endanger their 


awn 
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own lives, but bring an excellent medicine into 

diſrepute. r kn OO TI Foy PR 
Of drinking the Mineral Matern. 


The internal uſe of water, as à medicine, is no leſs 


an object of the phyſician's attention than the external. 


pure elementary water is indeed the moſt inoffenſive 
of all liquors, and conſtitutes a principal part of the 
food of every animal. But this element is often im. 
pregnated with ſubſtances of a very active and pene- 

trating nature; and of ſuch an inſidious quality, that, 
while they promote certain ſecretions, and even alleviate 


ſome diſagreeable ſymptoms, they weaken the powers 


of life, undermine the conſtitution, and Jay the founda- _ 
tion of worſe diſeaſes than thoſe which they were 
employed to remove. Of this every practitioner muſt. . 
have ſeen inſtances ; and phyſicians of eminence have 
more than once declared that they have known more 
diſeaſes occaſioned than removed by the uſe of mineral 
waters. This doubtleſs has proceeded from the abuſe 
of theſe powerful medicines, which evinces the neceſſity 
of uſing them with, caution. | 


By examining the contents of the mineral waters 


which are moſt uſed in this country, we ſhall be 


enabled to form an idea of the danger which may ariſe ©. 


from an improper application of them either externally -*_ 
or internally, though it is to the latter of theſe that the 
preſent obſervations are chiefly confined. RS 
The waters moſt in uſe for medical purpoſes in 
Britain, are thoſe impregnated with ſalts, ſulphur, iron, 
and mephitic air, either ſeparately, or variouſly com- 
bined, Of theſe the moſt powerful is the ſaline: ſul- 
phureous water of Harrowgate, of which I have had 
more occaſion to obſerve the pernicious conſequences, 
when improperly uſed, than of any other. To this 
therefore the following remarks will more immediately 

relate, though they will be found applicable to all the 
| T 
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certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briſtol, Buxton, &c. 
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purging waters in the kingdom which are ſtrong enough 


to merit attention“. | 


The errors which ſo often defeat the intention of 
drinking the purgative mineral waters, and which ſo 
frequently prove injurious to the patient, proceed from 


the manner of uſing them, the quantity taken, the 
_ regimen purſued, or uſing them in caſes where they are 
not proper. RSS | : * 


* 


A very hurtful prejudice ſtill prevails in this country, 


that all diſeaſes muſk be cured by medicines taken into 
_ the ſtomach, and that the'more violently theſe medicines 


operate, they are the more likely to have the deſired 
effect. This opinion has proved fatal to thouſands, and 
will, in all probability, deſtroy many more before it 
can be wholly eradicated. _Purging is often uſeful in 


acute diſeaſes, and in chronical caſes may pave the way 
for the operation of other medicines; but it will ſeldom 


perform a cure; and by exhauſting the ſtrength of the 

patient, will often leave him in a worſe condition than 

it found him. That this is frequently the - caſe with 

regard to the more active mineral waters, every perſon 
converſant in theſe matters will readily allow. 

Strong ſtimulants applied to the ſtomach and bowels 

for a length of time, muſt tend to weaken and deſtroy 


their energy; and what ſtimulants are more active than 
falt and ſulphur, eſpecially when theſe ſubſtances are 
intimately combined, and carried through the ſyſtem 

by the penetrating medium of water? Thoſe bowels 
muſt be ſtrong indeed, which can withſtand the daily 


operation of ſuch active principles for months together, 
and not be injured. This however is the plan purſued 


* The greateſt claſs of mineral n in this country is the 


chalybeate. In many parts of Britain theſe are to be found in 


almoſt every field; but thoſe chiefly in uſe, for medical purpoſes, 


are the purging chalybeates, as the waters of Scarborough, Chel- 


tenham, Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, &c. Of thoſe which do bot 


. purge, the waters of Tunbridge ſtand in the higheft repute. The 


faline purgiug waters, as thoſe of Acton, Epſom, Kilburn, &c. are 
alſo in very general eſteem; but the fountains moſt frequented by 


the ſick in this country, are thoſe to which the minerals impart 4 


* o 
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by moſt of thoſe who drink the purging mineral waters, 
and whoſe circumſtances will permit them to continue 
long enough at thofe faſhionable' places of reſort... 

Many people imagine that every thing depends on 
the quantity of water taken, and that the more they 
drink they will the ſooner get well. This is an egregious 
error; for, while the unhappy patient thinks he is by 
this means eradicating his diſorder, he is often in fact 
undermining the powers of life, and ruining his conſti- 
tution. Indeed nothing can do this fo effectually as 
weakening the powers of digeſtion: by the improper 
application of ſtrong ſtimulants. The very eſſence of 
health depends on the digeſtive organs performing their 
due functions, and the moſt tedious maladies are all 
connected with indigeſtion.. nes 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only 
injures the bowels and occaſions indigeſtion, but gene- 
rally defeats the intention for which it is taken. The 


diſeaſes for the cure of which mineral waters are chiefly | 


celebrated, are moſtly of the chronic kind; and it is 
well known that ſuch diſeaſes can only be cured by the 
flow operation of alteratives, or ſuch medicines as act 
by inducing a gradual change in che habit. This re- 
quires length of time, and never can be effected by 
medicines which run off by ſtool, and operate chiefly 
on the firſt paſſages. K © 0h 
Thoſe who with for the cure of an obſtinate malady 
from the mineral waters, ought to take them in ſuch a 
manner as hardly to produce any effect whatever on the 
bowels. With this view a half-pint-glaſs may be drank 
at bed-time*, and the ſame quantity an hour before 
breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. The doſe, however, 
muſt vary according to circumſtances. , Even the 


„When I ſpeak of drinking a glaſs of the water over-nighr, I 
muſt beg leave to caution thoſe . who tollow this plan againſt eating 
heavy ſuppers. The late Dr. Daultry of Vork, who was the firit 
that brought the Harrowgate waters into repute, uſed to adviſe his 
patients to Urink a glaſs before they went to bed; the conſequence 
_ of which was, that having eat a Reſh ſupper, and*the water operat- 

ing in the night, they were often tormented with gripes, and obliged 
ko call for medical aſſiſtants. hk hee” ſul ; 
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the leaft moved by it: Its 


582 o COLD BATHING, AND | | 
quantity mentioned above will purge ſome perſont, 


while others will drink twice as much without being in 
ion on the bowels is 
the only ſtandard for ufing the water as an alterative. 
No more ought to be taken than barely to move the 
body; nor is it always neceflary to carry it this length, 


provided the water goes off by the other emunctories, 


and does not occafion a chilneſs, or flatulency in the 
ſtomach or bowels. When the water is intended to 
purge, the quantiry mentioned above may be all taken 
before breakfaſt. a | POP 


Il T would not only caution patients who drink the purg- 


ing mineral waters over night to avoid heavy ſuppers, but 
alſo from eating heavy meals at any time. The ſtimulus 


of water, impregnated with ſalts, ſeenis to create a falſe 


appetite. I have ſeen a delicate perſon, after drinkin 
the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat a breakfak 
ſufficient to have ſerved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of fleſh and fiſh, and, to crown all, eat 
fuch a ſupper as might have ſatisfied a hungry, porter. 
All this indeed the ſtomach ſeemed to crave; but this 
craving had better remain not quite ſatisfied, than that 
the ſtomach ſhould be loaded with what exceeds i 
powers. To ſtarve patients was never my plan; but 


am clearly of opinion, that, in the uſe of all the 


purging mineral waters, a light and rather diluting 


diet is the moſt proper; and that no perſon during 


ſuch a courle ought to eat to the full extent to what his 


appetite craves. 


Io promote the operation of mineral waters; and to 
carry them through the ſyſtem, exerciſe is indiſpenſably 


neceſſary. This _ be taken in any manner that is 
moſt apreeable to t | 

carry it to exceſs. The beſt kinds of exerciſe are thoſe 
connected with amuſement. Every thing that tends to 


exhilarate the fpirits, not only promotes the operation 
of the waters, but acts as a medicine. All who reſort 
to the mineral waters qught therefore to leave every care 


behind, to mix with the company, and to make them- 


ſelves as cheerful and happy as poſſible. From this 


conduQt, 


A 
* 


e patient; but he ought never to 


— 
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_ DRINKING MINERAL WATERS. ' 583, 
conduct, aſſiſted by the free and wholeſome air of thoſe - 
faſhionable places of reſort, and alſo the regular and 
early hours which are uſually kept, the patient often 
receives more benefit than from uſing the waters. 

But the greateſt errors in ing the porging 
mals waters ariſe from their being uſed in caſes 
where they are abſolutely improper, — adverſe to the 
nature of the diſeaſe. When people hear of a wonder- 
ſul cure having been ik by ſome mineral water, 
n conclude that it will cure every thing, 

accordingly ſwallow it down, when they might as 
well take poiſon. Patients ought to be well ee 
before they begin to drink the more active kinds of 
mineral waters, of the propriety of the courſe, and 
ſhould never perſiſt in uſing them when they are found 
to aggravate the diforder. 

In all caſes where purging is indicated, the ſaline 
mineral waters will be — to fulfil this intention better 
Ms > oma ome erally mid; an. chey ur 
| "oy mild; are 
B — nor debilitate the 
patient ſo much as the other purgatives. 

Ava , theſe waters are chiefly recommended 
in di of the firſt paſſa agen, 
proceeding: —.— inactivity 
NED indigeſtion, a bile, worms, putrid ſordes, 

es, and jaundice. . In moſt caſes of this kind 
| — are the beſt medicines that can be adminiſtered. 
But when uſed with this view, it is ſufficient to take 
them twice, or at moſt three times a-week, ſo as to 
move the body three or four times; and it will be 
proper to continue this courſe for ſome weeks. 50 

But the operation of the more active mineral waters 
is not confined to the bowels. They often promote 
the diſcharge of urine, and not unfrequently increaſe 
the perſpiration. This ſhews that they are capable of 
c ag into every part of the body, and of ſtimu- 

ting the whole ſyſtem. Hence ariſes their efficacy in 
removing the mo obſtinate of all diſorders, ob/trudions 


of the glandular and lymphatic ſyſtem. Under this claſs 
yy | * 


accompanied with, or 


the ſtomach and bowels, 


5 - 
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ſet his ſkill at defiance: but they will ſometimes yield 
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is comprehended the ſcrofula or King's evil, indolent 
tumours, obſtructions of the liver; fpleen, kidnies, and 
meſenteric glands. | When theſe great purpoſes are to 
be effected, the waters muſt be uſed in the gradual 


manner mentioned above, and perſiſted in for a length 


of time. It will be proper however now and then to 
difcantinue their ufe for a few days. 


Ihe next great claſs of diſeaſes where mineral waters 


are found to be beneficial, are thoſe of the ſkin, as the 


itch, ſcab, tetters, ringworms, ſcaly eruptions, leprofies; 


blotches, foul ulcers, &c. Though theſe may ſeem 


ſuperſicia], yet they are often the moſt obſtinate which 


the phyſician has to encounter, and not unfrequently 


to the application of mineral waters for a ſufficient 
length of time, and in moſt caſes of this kind theſe 
waters deſerve a trial. The faline ſulphureous waters, 
ſuch as thoſe of Moffat in Scotland, and Harrowgate in 


England, are the moſt likely to ſucceed in diſeaſes af 
. the ſkin; but for this purpoſe it will be neceflary not 


only to drink the waters, but likewiſe to uſe them 
"externally. eee e of . 


. 1 hn ein 
Io enumerate more particularly the qualities of the 


different mineral waters, to ſpecify thoſe diſeaſes in 
which they are reſpectively indicated, and to point out 
their proper modes of application, would be an uſeful, 


and by no means a diſagreeable employment; but. as 


the limits preſcribed to theſe remarks will not allow me 


to treat the ſubject at more length, I ſhall conclude by 


obſerving, that whenever the mineral waters are found 
- to exhault the ſtrength, depreſs the ſpirits, take away 
the appetite,” excite feyers, diſtend the bowels, or 
occaſion a cough, they ought to be diſcontinued. 
„ Theſe Cautions having heen printed and fold ſeparately for 
the accommodatiqn of thoſe who had purchaſed the former editions 
of this book, has induced ſome perſons to conſider them as a com- 


plete Treatiſe on ſea-bathing and drinking the mineral waters; 
whereas the author's ſole intention was to furriiſh a few general 


the ſick, he pledges h 
occaſion. 


hints to perſons who frequent thoſe faſhionable places of reſort, | 
without putting themſelves under the care of a phyſician. As he 
looks upon this ſubject however to be of the greateſt importance to 


imſelf to treat it at more length on a future. 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING 


A Lift of Simples and of ſuch Medicinal 
Preparations as ought to be * in Readineſs | 
for private Practice: 


The Method of dene and compounding 
{ſuch Medicines as are recommended in the 


former Part of the Book, with the Addition 
of ſeveral others of a fimilar Nature: | 


Renikiths'e on the Doſes, Ves, and Manner of E | 
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INTRODUCTION: 


 FGnorancs and ſuperſtition” have attributed extraordinary 

medical virtues to almoſt every production of nature. That 
ſuch virtues were often imaginary, time and experience have 
ſufficiently ſhewn. Phyſicians, however, from a veneration for 


antiquity, ſtill retam in their lifts of medicine many things 


which owe their reputation entirely to the ſuperſtition and 
credulity of our anceſtors. Os EEE 


The inſtruments of medicine will always be multiphed, 5 


proportion to men's ignorance of the nature and cauſe of diſeaſes: 
when theſe are ſufficiently underſtood, the method of cure will 
be ſimple and obvious. 85 
Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thoſe 
ſubſtances employed in the cure of diſeaſes, is another reaſon 
why they have been ſo greatly multiplied. Phyſicians thought 
they could effect by a number of ingredients, what could not he 
done by any one of them. Hence aroſe thoſe amazing farragos 


which ſo long diſgraced the medical and which were 


| eſteemed powerful in proportion to the number of fimples that 
entered their compoſition. N | 


| The great variety of forms into which almoſt every article of 
medicine has been manufactured, affords another 2 5 of the 


imperſection of the medical art. A drug which is perhaps moſt 
— in the Gage form in which it can be adminiſtered, 
has been neverthele 

one would be induced to think the whole art of phy in 
' exhibiting medicine under as many different modes as poſſible. 
Different forms of medicine, no doubt have their uſe; but 
they ought never to be wantonly increaſed. They are 
means fo neceſſary as is generally imagined. A few grains of 
powdered rhubarb, jalap, or See ee will actually perform 
all that can be done by the di ur Ions of theſe roots, 
and may alſo be exhibited in as ſafe and agreeable a manner. 
The ſame obſervation, holds with regard to the Peruvian bark, 


| er | ; a 
and. many; Wy agus which the preparationg are yery 


Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders it 


more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, both in its doſe and opera- 
tion, Nor is this all. 'The compound, when kept, is apt to ſpoil, 


- or acquire qualities of a different nature. en a medicine is 
rendered more ſafe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the addition of 


nothey, they ought, 20 doubt, to be joined; in all other caſes, 
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drugs and medicines as may 


are better kept aſunder. The combination of medicines 
embarraſles the phyſician, and retards the progreſs of medical 
knowledge. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the preciſe effect of any 
one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either of a 
fimilar or diſſimilar nature. EF.» LE et 
In the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not only be had 
to ray aan but likewiſe to elegance. Patients ſeldom reap 
much benefit from 1 that are highly diſagreeable to their 
ſenſes. To taſte or ſmell like a drug, is become a proverb; and 
to ſay truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed no art can 
take away the diſagreeable taſte and flavour of ſome drugs, 


without entirely deſtroying their efficacy : it is poſſible, however, 


to render many medicines leſs diſguftful, and ers even 


95 le; an obj 5 d ing the attention of all who 
. 


eine. | 

The defign of the following pages is, to exhibit ſuch a liſt of 
12 * N rivate 8 

They are conſiderably more numerous in an thoſe recom- 
mended in the former part of the Book, but are {till greatly 
within the number contained in the moſt reformed diſpenſa- 


' tories. The fame medicine is ſeldom exhibited under different 


forms; and where different medicines anſwer nearly the ſame 


intention, there is commonly no more than one of them retained, 


Multiplying forms of medicine for the ſame intention tends 
rather to bewilder than aſſiſt the young N and the 
experienced phyſician can never he at a lols to vary his preſcrip- 


tions as occaſion requires. g 


The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the moſt 
part omitted. All of them that are uſed by any private practi- 
rioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them much cheaper 
than he can make them. Great care howeyer js neceſſary to 
obtain them genuine. are often adulterated, and ought 
nevet to be purchaſed unleſs from perſons of known veracity. 
Such of them as are in common ule are inſerted*in'the liſt of 
drugs and medicines. 'Their 1 doſes, and manner of appli- 
cation, are mentioned in the practical part of the Book, where - 
ever they are preſcribed. ö ara; 
Such articles of medicine ag are to be found in the houſe oy 
rden of almoſt every peaſant, as barley, eggs, onions, &c. are 
likewiſe, for the moſt part, omitted. It is needleſs to ſwell a liſt 
of medicines with ſuch things as can he obtained whenever they 
are wanted, and which ſpoil by being kept. Sly 4] 
The preparations made and ſold by diſtillers and confectioners 
are alſo generally left out, Theſe people, by operating upon 3 
larger plan, generally make things better, while it is in ther 
wer to afford them much cheaper, than they can be prepared 
y any private hand. 1 eee eee FR 
The quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall as could well 


de prepared, both to prevent unneceſſary expencc, and that the 


| medicine 


„ N 8 * * 


ſake of a colour. Acrid and even poiſonous ſubſtances are, for 


- what leſs expenſive ſubſtituted in their place. Medicines ys 


ſimples and preparations. A more ſcientific method would have 
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medicine might not ſpoil by keeping. Almoſt every medicine 
ſuffers b) bins kept, and ſhould be uſed as ſoon after it has been 
repared as poſſible. Even ſimple drugs are apt to ſpoil, and _ 
Fonld therefore be laid in in ſmall quantities; Wy either rot, are 
conſumed, by inſects, or evaporate ſo as to loſe their peculiar 
taſte or flayour, and often become quite inſignificant. 
In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed the 
moſt improved diſpenſatories; buthaie ds the lberty to differ 
from them wherever; my own, obſervations, or thoſe of other 
practical writers, on whoſe judgment I could depend, ſuggeſted 
an improvement. 1 | - PL Ts 
In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingredient. on which the efficacy 
of the medicine ' principally depends is increaſed, while the 
auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in ſuch trifling quanti- 
ties as to be of no importance, are left out, or only ſuch of them 
retained as are neceſſary to give the medicine a proper conſiſt- 
ence, or the like. | : 54 


The colouring ingredients are, likewiſe Gr the molt. rt, 
omitted. They tncreaſe the bulk and price of the — — 
without adding any thing to its value. It would be well if they 
were never uſed at all. Medicines are often adulterated for the 


this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thoſe -medicines v | 
ought to be moſt bland and emollient. Ointment of eldez, for 
example, is often mixed with verdegriſe to give it a fine green 
colour, which entirely fruſtrates the. intention of that 57 ry 
ointment, Thoſe who wiſh to obtain genuine medicines ſhould 
pay no regard to their colour. ; 
me regard is likewiſe paid to expence. Such ingredients as 
112 ENG the price of any compoſition, without addi 
conſiderably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or ſome=. 


no means powerful in proportion to 3 The chea 
are often the beſt; beſides, they are the apt to be adulterated, 
and are always moſt readily obtained. WEE; 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I have 
generally followed that which ſeemed to be the moſt ſimple and- 
natural, mentioning the different ſteps of the proceſs in the fame 
order in which they ought to be taken, without/paying an im- 
plicit regard to the method of other diſpenſatories. _ 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, &c. of 
medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the New Dif 
ſatory. The other obſervations are either ſuch as have occurred 
to myſelf in practice, or have been ſuggeſted in the courſe of 
— by authors whoſe names I am not able diſtinctly to 
recollect. | 


t have followed the alphabetical-onder, both with-regard to the 
been agreeable to ſome perſons, but leſs uſeful to the ne 
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of readers. The different claſſes of medicine have ne x: 
dependence upon one another; and, where 1 t is | 
to fay which ſhould ſtand firſt or laſt ; no doubt che funple | 
rations ought to precede the more compound. But alt the _— 
vantages ariſing from this method of arrangement do not appear 
equal to that fingle one, of ng able on the firſt opening of the 
book, to find out any article, ich, by the alphabetical order, is 
rendered quite cafy 


The doſe of every medicine is mentioned r 
ed neceſſary. When this is omitted it is to be unde that 
the medicine may be uſed at diſcretion. The doſe mentioned is 

always for an adult, unleſs when the contrary is 3 
is not an eaſy matter to proportion the doſes of medicine exactiy 
to the different ages, conſtitutions, & e. of patients; but, happily 
for maitkind, mathematical exactnefs here is by no means ne- 
Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the proportional 

doſes for the di ages and conftrtutions of patients 3 but, 
after all that can be faid upon this ſubject, a great deal muſt be 
left to the 2 and ſkill of the perfon adminiſters the 
medicine. following general => wavy + may be obſerved; 
but they are by no means intended for exact rules. A patient 
betyreen twenty and fourteen may take two thirds of the doſe 


ordered for an adult; from fourteen to nine, one-half ; from 
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nine to fix, one-third; from fix to four, one-fourth; from four 
"2 oy one-fixth ; from two. to one, a tenth; and below one, a 
Diſpenfatories are uſually written in the Latin language. 
Even authors who write in * Uy give their preſcrip- 
tic ns m Latin: and ſome of them ſhew fo great an attachment 
to that la as firſt to wre their recipes in it, and after- 
wards trat them; while others, to compromiſe the matter, 
write the one half in Latin and the other m Engliſh. What 
pecultar charm a medical preſcription, when written in Latin, 
may have, I ſhall not pretend to tay; but have ventured to make 
uſe of the plameft Englith I could, and hope my preſcriptions 
wilt ſucceed no worſe for it. 8 
VN. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Engliſh wine 
meaſures, are uſed throughout the whole book, the different 
denominations of which will appear from the following Table: 
A pound contains twelve ounces. of. 
An ounce = eight drachms. | 

A dracm three ſeruples. 

A feruple twenty grains. 


b A gallon contains eight pints. | 
A pint - ſixteen ounces. pl oe 
A quncee - eight drachms. 25 
A fpponful is the meafure of half an ounce, 
; 1 | A LIST 
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A LIST of SIMPLES, and of ſueh MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS, as ought to be * in 
readineſs for private Practice. 


Alum 


Antimony, crude 


GARIC. 


——=- ſulphur of 


Balſam of Capivi 


— —— of Tolr 


Bark, caſcarilla 
—— cinnamon 
— NMezerion 


— Peruvian 


— Winter's, or cls bs” 


Borax 


Calamine — levigated 


Caſtor, Ruffian 


Cauſtic, comman 


Extracts of gentian 
of guaiacum 5 
of — black 


—— of 


—— of jalap 
—— of liquorice 


of wo 


Flowers of camornile 


elder 


roſemary 
— daralk roſes 
red ditto 


Fruits, — 


— bitter a 


— - — fans f i | 
——> Curailao oranges 


Py 
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colt's foot 


9 


abar of 


of Peruvian bark 
—— — of poppies 


| 


il 


8 


Fruits, Trench prunes 


re Jamaica pep 


— ñuniper berries © 


r nutmegs 8 


ale calcined 


ſhavings of 
a leſler centauiy 


— it 


—— — ſfearmint 


——= penny-coyal 


% — — avin 


trefoil 
— urſi 

— — wormwood 
Lead, Litharge 
— Laune 2 
I ſu 
Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magneſia alba 
Manna 

Mercury, er 
calcinate 


calomel 


— corroſive A” 
— : 


Zthiop's mineral 
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592 LIST OF SIMPLES, &c. 


Oil, eſſential, of amber Salt, Polychreſt 

- — of aniſe — Kochel | 
——ofcinnamon  —— of tartar. bp 

— l — —— of junipet 17 EF Seeds, aniſe n e 
— — of lemon peel — carraFwayy 


—— of peppermint — cardamom 


- L097 


ethereal 3 ** 
of hartſhorn 


of lavender, compound 
nitre : 


2 ditto dulciſied 
— of ſal ammoniac 
of vinegar. 
— ol vitriol 
— of wine rectified 
— volatile aromatic 
Steel, * 1 
— ſoluble Ale of 
Sulphur vivum 
— balſamof 
Sulphur, flowers of 
— Uly, white 3 © | 
— liquorice | —  - Barbadoes . 
. — marſhmallow ?- aartar, cream of £ 
— mezerion —c ic - 
— Hhubarb — ſoluble | 
Roots, ſarſaparilla — yitriolated 
— {encka Tin prepared _ * 
—— fquills Tutty, levigated N 15 
— tormentil . Turpentine, Venice 
— turmeric = Vauick ö 
— Virginian ſnake Vitriol, green 
— wid valenan _ lue 
Saffron Wax, white 
Sal ammoniac, crude _ — yellow PI 
— pole +: guaiacum 


—— of hartſhorn — faunders,red _. 
— rc, purified, or prunel -—— Zinc, flowers of 


x 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 
Are 
HE ſubject of this ſection is not the natural balſains, but 


certain compoſitions, which, from their being ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally go by that name. 


This claſs of medicine was formerly very numerous, and held 
in great eſteem : modern practice, however, has juſtly-reduged 


8 


it to a very Narrow compais. 
Anadyne Balſam. 0. 


Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce 3 2 red, 
two drachms; rectified 1 ir of wine, nine ounces. igeſt 
them together in a gentle heat for three days; then {train of the 
liquor, and add toit three drachms of camphor. 9 

his balſam, as its title expreſſes, is intended to eaſe pain. It 
is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheumatic complaints, when 
not attended with inflammation. It muſt be rubbed with a warm 
hand on the part affected; or a linen rag moiſtened with it may 
be applied to the part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, 
til cke e a e i tho opium... is Joke. outs this: willharhs 


Japonactous balſam. 
Locatelli Balſam. Ty 
Take of olive oil, one pint ; Straſburg turpentine and yellow 
wax, of each half a pound; red ſaunders, fix drachms. © Melt 
the wax with ſome part of the oil over a gentle fire; then addin 
the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine ; Ae 


mix in the ſaunders, previoully reduced to a powder, and ke 
them ſtirring together till the balſam is cold. i b 


This balſam is recommended in eroſions of the inteſtines, the 


A hæmorrhages, internal bruiſes, and in ſome complaints 
of the breaſt. Out wardly it is uſed for healing and cleanſing 
wounds and ulcers. The doſe, when taken internally, is from 
two ſcruples to two drachms. 0 Ws 


The vulnerary Balſam. 


Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balſam of Peru, 

two ounces z. hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce; rectified 

— of wine, two pints. Digeſt them in a gentle heat for three 
, and then ſtrain balſam. $< os 

is balſam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to heal 

recent wounds and bruiſes. It is likewiſe employed internally 


to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other complaints of the. | 
ughs, $7 * * 


* 


5x r 
It is faid to eaſe the colic, cleanſe the kidnies, and to heal inter- 


nal] ulcers, &c. \ 
be doſe is from twenty to ſixty drops. - Ws 
This, though à meditine of ſome value, does not deſerve the 
extravagant encomiums which have been beſtowed on it. It has 
been celebrated under the different names of The Commander”s 
Balſam, Perfian Balſam, Balſam of Berne, Wade's Balſam, Friar's 
Balſam, Jeſuit's Drops, Turlington's Drops, &c. | 


 BOLUSES. 


A8 boluſes are intended for immediate uſe, volatile ſalts and 
other ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted 
into their compoſition. They are generally compoſed of powders, 
with a proper quantity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. 
lighter powders are commonly made up. with fyrup, and the 
more ponderous, as mercury, &c. with conſerve ; but thoſe of 
the lighter kind would be more conveniently made up wi 
mucilage, as it increaſes their bulk leſs than the other additions, 
and likewife occaſions the medicine to paſs down more eaſily. 
Aſtringent Bous. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; kino, five 
grains; ſyrup, a ſufficient ug to make a 22 | 
In an exceſſive flow of the men/es, and other violent difcharges 


of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given 
every four or five hours, fill the diſtharge abates. {1 


| Diaphoretic Bolus. | | 

Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers of 

| ns and cream of tartar, of each one att hag fimple ſyrup, 

- a ſufficient quantity. | | | 

In rheumatic complaints, and diſorders of the ſkin, this bolus 

may be taken twice a-day. It will alſo be of ſervice in the in- 
flammatory quinſey. RAR, 


- Mercurial Bolus. . 


Make a bolus. ' | | NI 
© Where mercury is neceſſary, this'bolus may be taken twice or 
_ thrice a week. It may be taken over night; and if it does not 


] | opergte, a few he ah jalap will be proper next day to carry it 


| Fake of the beſt rhubarb, in powder, from a ſeruple to half 
** drachm; of calomel, from four to fix grains; ſimple ſyrup, a 
. fufficient quantity to make a bolus. + © 1 N ; 

EW : | 33 | ! £ This 


i 4 „„ of Rhubarb and Mercury. W Can 


Take of calomel, fix grains; conſerve of roſes, half a drachm. 


r 
t 
t 
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This i is a proper purge in N 8 but its 
principal i en L to expel worms. Where a N purge 


7 


Pectora! on 1 e 
Take of ſperma ceti, a _ ORs ain; 
ſalt of hartſhorn, fix grains; ſim e a6 oil make 


them into a bolus. 
This bolus 's en in colds and 1 of long ſtanding, 


_ aſthmas, and beginning conſumptions of the lungs. 11 18 


rally proper to bleed the patient before he begins to uſe 1 it. 


© 4 » Purging Bols. 
Take of ja d ſeruple; cream e 
1 1 1 Tru wither, 2 and formed into 1 9 5 


with Wiege pere 
1 a mil - "——_ x is wad, bn Me iy the Fe ; 
ry we a ſtronger .dale is neceſſa E } may in- 
creaſed 16 hatf 4 dra cken vr upwards. "OR | oP 36 


CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 


ATA PLASMS poſſeſs few or * uperior to à poultice, 
=== which nate be 1d candies any he Wee caſes, to ſupply their 


are chiefly - — either to act as an or 

tiong and as the F 
give a ſpecimen of 1 

| Diſeutient Cataplaſm. 


Tue of barley-meal, tix ounces; freſh hemlock leaves bruifcd, 


two ounces z vinegar, 3 ſuſeient quantity. Boil the meal and 
hemlock in the vinegar for a Litle, nd then add tur drachms of 


the ſuſſur of lead. 


nenn Cataplaſm. | 


Take of kite lily root, four ounces fat fig and raw onions, 
bruiſed, of each one e yellow bafilicum ointment, two 
vunces z gum "app mew un ounee; linſeed meal, as much 
„ the roots with the figs in 2 "ſufficient 

— water; then bruiſe and add t them the other ingre- 
as to form the whole into a ſoft cataplaſm. The Fabs- 
hay im myſt Ys . with the yelk of un egg. 

Where it is neceſſary to promote ſuppuration, this 3 
may be uſed hythoſe Who c uſe ro de at the trouble and expence 
vi making it. For my part, I have never found any application 
more proper for this purpoſe than a poultice of bread and walk 
witha ſulficient — of either botedor e raw onion in it, and 
ſoftened with oil or butter. 


81 1 5 uni. 
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Ped Y — Sinapiſms. . 
Sinapiſms are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits to a weak 
part, as in the pally and .atrophy. They are alſo of ſervice in 
deep-ſeated pains, as the ſciatica, &c. When the gout ſeizes 
the head or the ſtomach, they are applied to the feet to bring 
the diſorder. to theſe parts. They are likewiſe applied to the 
| 8 ſoles in the low ſtate of fevers. They ſhould not be 
ſuffered to lie on, however, till they have raiſed bliſters, but till 


the parts become red, and will continue ſo when preſſed with the 


finger. - | I | Wok 72 N 
The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar. inſtead of 
milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulating by the addition of 
muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic... * 1 EINE 
The common finapiſm is made by. taking. crumb of bread 
and muſtard-ſeed in 8 each equal quantities; ſtrong 
1 as much as is ſufficient, and r ſo as to make 
a tice. | | 
a en ſinapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are wanted, 2 
little bruiſed garlic may be added to the Bs. 21 % 


CIYTST ERS 


Hs claſs of medicines is of more importance than is 
_ "2 generally imagined. Clyſters ſerve, not only to evacyate 
the contents of the belly, but alſo to convey very active medioines 
into the ſyſtem. ium, for n adminiſtered in 
this way when it will not ſit upon the ſtomach, and alſo in 
doſes than at any time it can be taken by the mouth. The 
Peruvian bark may likewiſe be, with good effect, adminiſtered 
in form of clyſter to perſons who cannot take it by the mouth. 
A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom do hurt, and there are many caſes 
where it may do much good. A clyſter even of warm water, 
by ſerving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of conſſſerable 
_— in inflammations of the bladder, and the lower inteſtines, 


0 


a e ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the bowels in this way, which cannot by any other means 
whatever. This may be. eaſily effected by means of a pair of 
hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for that Went 
Nor is the uſe of — confined to medicines. Aliment 
may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſons unable to ſwallow, 
have been, for a conſiderable time, ſupported by clyſters. | 


„„ ene e, 


bY Take of linſced tea and new milk, each fix. ounces. Mix 
| le fifty or ſixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will 
_ ſupply the place of the Anodyne (Hier. 
P wv 4. 1 C 


ES * + D 
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Laxative 


N 


CLY ST ERS. 597 
_ Laxative Cly/ter. .- 
Take of milk and 4 war each fix ounces ; ſweet oil or freſh 


batter, and < To ſugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 
If an ounce of Glauber's tal, or two table-ſpoonfuls of com- 


Carminati ve Clyfter... 


Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; aniſe-ſceds, half an 
ounce. Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. 

In hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be admi- 
niſtercd inſtead of the Farid Chſter, the gk pon of which is ſo 
diſagreeable to moſt patients 


Oily Clyter. 


To four ounces of the infuſion of camomile FRE add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyſter js beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal. When given 
to children the quantity mult be proportionably leſſened, 1 


v Starch Cly/ter. 


* jelly of ſtarch, four. ounces; linſeed oil, half an ounce. 
Lou the jelly over a gentle fire, and _ mix in the oil. 
* dy entery or Heads flux, this clyſter may be admini- 
{tered after every looſe — HR heal the ulcerated inteſtines and 
blunt the ſharpneſs of corrodi "g humours. Forty or fifty drops of 
laudanum may be occaſionally added; in which caſe, it wm 
generally ſupp y the place of the Aſtringent Clyfter. | 


Turpentine Clyſter. 


Take of common decoction, ten ounces; Venice turpentine, 
diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; Florence oil, 
one ounce. Mix them. 

This diuretic 5 is proper in obſtructions of the urinary 
paſſages, nd in cholicky complaints, proceeding from FR | 


Vinegar Clyfter. 


This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar oh 
hve of water-gruel. 

It anſwers all the "Lp of a 22 clyſter; with the 
pzculiar advantage of being 1 r either in W or 
putrid diſorders, eſpecially in 8 


We think it unneceſſary to give, more examples of this - 


claſs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any particular in- 


2 may be occaſionally added to one or other of the abore 
orms. | | ü 
1 | | 2 Lene roang. bo COLLYRIA, 
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ColLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 
I YE-WATERS have been multiplied without mnuraber, 
umoſt OR rn to be poſſeſſed of ſone ſecret 
preparation for the cure of fore eyes. I have examined many of - 
them, and find that they are pretty much alike, the baſis of moſt 
of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead. Their effects evi- 
dentiy axe, to brace and reſtore the tone of the parts; hence 
they are principally of ſervice in flight inflammationg, and in 
that relaxed itate of the parts 5 — is induced by obſtinate 
FSF hong" ae pI | 
Camphor is commonly added to theſe compoſitions z but as it 
ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be of little 
uſe. ' Boles, and other earthy ſubſtances, as they do not diſſolve 
in water, are likewiſe unfit for this purpoſe, © 
* Collyrium of Alum. 


Take of alum, half a drachm; agitate it well together with 
the white of one egg. | . 

This is the Collyrium of Riverius. It is uſed in inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, to allay heat, and reftrain the flux of humours. 
It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the eyes ; but ſhould = 
not be kept ou above three or four hours at a time. 


: VPitriolic Collyrium. 
Take of white vitriol, half a drachm; roſe- water, fix ounces. 
Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. | 
This, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moſt of the 
_ celebrated collyria. It is an uſeful application in weak, watery, 
and inflamed eyes, Though the flighter inflammations will 
generally yield to it, yet in. thoſe af a more obſtinate nature the 
athſtance of 3 and NN will often be neceflary. _ 
When a ſtrong aſtringent is judged proper, a double or triple 
uantity of the vitriol may be uſed. Tha ſeen a ſolution of 
four times Nee of the. ahowe uſed with manifeſt ad- 
vantage. 5 | ; a | | . 
Take ſugar of lead, and crude fat ammoniac, of each four 
ins, Ditlolve them in eight ounces of common water.. 
Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added 
to this collyrium. | | | ; 
Thoſe who chuſe may ſnbſtitute inſtead of this the collyrium 
of lead recommended by Goulard ; which is, made by putting 
twenty-five drops of his Extra# of Lead to eight ounces of water, 
. po 5 a tea-ſpoonful of brandy. { . 
Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addi- 
tion, wilt in many caſes anſwer very well as a colfyrium. > 
; / . 1 4 GUINC 
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ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounees of the 
if weak, bathed with it night and motn- 


former; and the eyes, 
Inge. . 


" CONFECTIONS.” 


to be found in ſome of the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. 

As moſt of their intentions, however, may be more certainly, 

and as effectually anſwered by a few glaſſes of wine or grains of 
opium, we ſhall paſs over this claſs of medicines very ſhghtly. 

Japonic Confeetion. 5 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, nutmeg, 

olibanum, of each two qunces ; opium diſſolved in a ſuſſicient 

quantity of Liſbon wine, a drachm and a half; ſimple fyrup and 


conſerve of roſes, of each fourteen ounces. Mix and make 
them into an electuary. e 


This fupplies the place of the Diaſcordium. 
The dofe of this electuary is from a ſcruple to a drachm. 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 


'VERY Apothecary's ſhop was formerly ſo full of theſe 
r that it might have paſſed for a confeCtioner's 
warehouſe. They poſſeſs very few medicinal properties, and 
may rather be clafied among ſweatmeats than medicines, — 


| GY FECTIONS * above fixty ingredients are ſtill 


They are ſometimes, 8 uſe, for reducing into boluſes 


or pills ſome of the more ponderous powders, as the preparations 
of iron, mercury, and tin. : 
Conſegyes are compoſitions of freſh vegetables and ſugar, 


* 


beaten to 
tions, the leaves of vegetables muſt be freed from their ſtalks, 
the flowers from their cups, and the yellow part of orange-peel 
taken off with a rafp. ey are then „ ror ay in a marble 
mortar, with a wooden peſtle, into a fm maſs; after which, 


thrice their weight of fine ſugar is commonly added by degrees, 
1 


and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed; but 
% 1 aha will be better if only twice its weight of ſugar be 
added. Su bo 3 2BREM 5 
Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerye generally 


afterwards beat them up wi 8 


1990 Bpenſervt of Red Roſer.: 
Take a nd of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels; beat 


them denn a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of 


uble-rchged lager in powder, make a conſerve. 
* * * 73 . er 


* 
* 8 


: 
- 
* — 
* 


"8 


ther into an uniform maſs. In making theſe prepara» : 


by the means. of a mill, and a 
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Aſter the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves of orange- 
l, ne NN ſea-wormwood, of the leaves of wood» 
orrel, c. Ee ; 
The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and uſeful 
ere belonging to this claſs. A drachm or two of it, 
| lved in warm milk, is ordered to be =D as a gentle reſtrin- 
gent in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and likewiſe in © ng 
coughs, and ſpitting of blood. To have any conſiderable effects, 
_ - howeyer, it muſtbe taken in larger quantities. | 


Conſerve of Sees. 


This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, 
being careful to take them out before they burſt ; afterwards 
expreſſing the juice, ating it up with three times its weight 
of fine fugar, | AT, p h 

In relaxations of the a and glands of the throat, this makes 
an excellent gargle, and may be uſed at diſcretion. 

© Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling freſh bles firſt 
in water, and afterwards in yrup, or a ſolution of ſugar. The 
ſubject is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or taken out and 
dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The laſt is the moſt 
uſual method, t | | 


© Candid Orange Peel. : 
Soak Seville orange-peel in ſeyeral waters, till it loſes its bitter- 
neſs; then boil it in a ſolution of double-refined ſugar in water, 
till it becomes tender and tranſparent, - - | 
Candid lemon-peel is prepared in the fame manner. 


It is needleſs to add more of theſe preparations, as they belong 
rather to-the art of the confeCtioner than that of the apothecary. 


DECOCTIONSs ® 


AAAS readily. extracts the gummy and faline parts of 
VVV vegetables; and though its action is chiefly confined to 
theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being intimately blended with 
the gummy and faline, are in great FS taken up along with 
them. Hence watery decoctious and infuſions; of vegetables, 
conſtitute a large, and not unuſeful, claſs of medicines. Although 
moſt vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well by infuſion 
as nes, yet the latter is often neceſſary, as it ſaves time, 
and does in a few minutes what the other would require hours, 
and ſometimes days, to effect. es 5 
ow medicines of this claſs are all. interffjed for immediate 

, ule. r ö , bis 3 . | 3 N 
5% F 4s 
| Doecoction of Altbaæaa. 
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| Take of the roots of marſh-mallows, m 
ounces; raiſins of the. fun, one ounce ; water, 


- 
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Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is'con- 
ſumed; afterwards ſtrain the decoction and let it ſtand for ſome 


time to ſettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, they mult be 


boiled till one half the water be conſumed. - 


In coughs, and ſharp deſſuctions upon the lungs, this decoction 
may be uſed for ordinary drink. 5 ere en e, 
The Common Decoction. e es 
Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts. 
Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the decoction. = 
A medicine equally good ny be prepared by infuſing the in- 
gredients for ſome hours in boiling water. 3 
This decoction is chiefly intended as the baſis of clyſters, to 
which other ingredients may be oc@aſionally added. It will 
likewiſe ſerve as a common fomentation, ſpirit of wine or other 
things being added in ſuch quantity as the caſe may require. 


Decodtion of Logwood.. 


Boil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips, of logwood, in 
four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted. Two cr 
three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water may be added to this 
decoction. Hats 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are im- 
proper, a teacupful of this decoction may be taken with advan- 
tage three or four times a-day. | £ 


Decoction of the Bark. 


Boil, an ounce of the Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, in a 
int and a half of water to gne pint; then ſtram the decoction. 
ff a tea-{poonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added to this 
medicinFit will render it both more agreeable and efficacious. _ 


Compound Decoction of the=Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake- root, geld 


powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water to 
one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and a half of 
aromatic water. 3 a, 935 
Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is low, 
the voice" weak, and the head affected with a ſtupor but with 
little delirium. ws W e 


The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or Gxth hour. 
2 ecoction of Sarſaparilla. 


aparilla root, ſliced and bruiſed, two ounces j 


* 


ake of freſh 


* 1 avings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over a flow fire 


three quarts of water, to one; adding towards the end, half | 


& 
| 4 
2 
* 
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_ 22 2 ſalfaftas wood, and three drachms of quoriee. * w] 


ain ion. 8 6. | IPA 
This may either be employed as an aſſiſtant to a-caurſe u 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the 'mercury has been ay : 
for fame time. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and reſtores fleſh 
and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal diſeaſe. It may 5 
alſo be taken in the rheumatiſm, and cutaneous diſorders pro- W 
ceeding from foulneſs of the blood and juices. For all theſe in- 
tentious It is greatly preferable to the Decodions of Woods. | Er 
This decoction may be taken, from a pint a half ta twa pe 
_ quarts in the day. Is 
The following decaCtion is ſaid to be ſimilar to that uſed by 
Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, and may ſupply the 
place of the Liſbon diet drink: xk | ch 
Take of ſarſaparilla, three ounces; liquorice and mezerion a7 
root, of each an ounce; ſhavings of guaiacum and faflafray 
wood, of each one ounce; crude antumony, powdered, 
ounce and a half. Infuſe theſe ingredients in eight pints of 
boiling water for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one- 
half of the water is conſumed z afterwards ſtrain the decoction. 
This decoction may be uſed in the ſame manner as the tt 


preceding 
Decoction of Seneka. + 


Take of ſeneka rattle-fnake root, one ounce ; water, a pint 6 
and 2 half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain. | 
This decoCtion is recommended in the pleurify, dropfy, rheu- 
matiſm, and ſome abſtinate diforders af the ſkin. e doſe is —_ 
two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftner, if the ſtomach i 
will bear it. he Lb * 
White Decution. 


E Take of the pureſt chalk, in poder, two ounces; gum arabic 
3 half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to one quart, an 
{train the decoction. IL | wy, 
This is a dee drink in. acute diſcaſesy attended with, or in- 
clining to, a looſcneſs, and where acidities abound in the ſtomach 
ar bawels, It is peculiarly propes for children when afflicted 
_ with ſourneſs of the ſtomach, and for perfons who are ſubject 
to the heartburn. It may be ſweetened with ſugar, as it is uſed, 
and two or three ounces of {imple cinnamon-water added ta it. 
An ounce of pawdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, | 
will occaſionally ſupply the place of this decoction, and alſo of 


DRAUGHT 8 1 4 | 
AHIS is a proper form for exhibiting ſuch mgdicines.@8 are, 
intended to operate immediately, and which ed : 
be frequently repeated; as purges, vomits, and a few Y 
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which are to be taken at one doſe. Where a medicine requires 
to be uſed for any length of time, it is better to make up a larger 
quantity of it at _ which ſaves both trouble and expence. 


Anuadyne Draught. 17 V 


-Take of 19443 Ain, twenty-five d 1 einnamon- 

water, an ounce; common ſyrup, two drac ix 3 
In excefſive pain, where bleeding is: not ry, and in 

great reſtleſſneſs, | this compoſing draught may be taken and re- 


peated ten oy 
Diuretic Draugbt. 


Tike of the diuretic ſalt two ſcruples frrup of binde mers 
drachms; limple einnamot- water and common Water, 
an ounce. 

This draught is of ſervice in an obſtruction or deficiency of 
urine. 


SA 


Pi urging Draughts. 


Take of manna, an ounce; ſoluble tartar, or Rochel falt, > 
three to four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling Ry 
to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce.  - 

As manna ſometimes will not {it upon the ſtomach, an ounce 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging ſalts, diflolyed in four 
ounces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 

Thoſe who cannot take falts may uſe the followin g draught : ö 

Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple; common with an ouneey 
aromatic tincture, hx dra chms. Rub the jalap with twice its 
weight of ſugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 


Sweating Draught, 


Take ſpirit of Mindererdl two CON. ſalt of hartſhorn, five 

ains; {imple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies, of cach 

ialf an ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of 
ſervice, To promote its effect, however, the patient ought to 
drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of ſome _— weak dilut- 
ing liquor. | 


0 | Vomiting Draughte. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in-powder, a {cruple; water, an ounce; 
ſimple ſyrup, a drachm, Mix them. 

Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add to the above 
half a grain, or 2 grain, of emetic tartar. 

Thoſe who do not c chuſe the powder, may take ten drachms 
of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the wine, and 
an equal quantity of the ſyrup of aan * | | . 


* 
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Li cru lis are generally compoſed of the li hter powde 
Fe, E mixed with ſyrup, honey, — me or mucilage, into ſuch , 
a conſiſtence that the powders may neither ſeparate by keeping, 
nor the maſs 5 gt too ſtiff for ſwallowing. They receive 
chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and ſuch as are not un- 4 
* grateful to the palate. _. 5 | 8 E 24 ſ 
Aſtringent eleCtuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of fruit in them, | 
ſhould be prepared _—_ in ſmall quantities; as re = medi- Y 
eines loſe their virtues by being kept in this form, and the pulps I 
of fruits are apt to ferment. 0 | 8 
For the extraction of ae it will be neceſſary to boil unripe t 
fruits, and ripe ones if they are dried, in a ſmall quantity of | 
water till they become ſoft. The pulp is then to be preſſed out 
was 2 a ſtrong hair ſieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled 54 
to a due conſiſtence, in an earthen veſſel, over a gentle fire, | 
taking care to prevent the matter from burning by continually 1 
ſtirring it. The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and freſh may 
be preſſed out without any previous boiling. | | | 


| Lenitive Electuary. | 
Take of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander ſeed, 
alſo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and of French 
-prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, reduce the whole 
into an electuary. Fo | 
A tea-ſpoonful of this eleCtuary, taken two or three times | 
a-day, generally proves an agrecable-laxative. It likewiſe ſerves | 
as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more active medicines, as | 
jalaps, ſcammony, and ſuch like. | f i 
This may fupply the place of the electuary of Caſſia. 


Eleftuary for the Dyſentery, _ | | 


Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces; Locatelli's - 
, balfam, one ounce ; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce ; ſyrup 
of marſhmallows, enough to make an electuarr. 
It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and aſtrin- 
nts, without interpoſing purgatives. e purgative is here 
joined with theſe ingredients, which renders tlus a very ſafe and 
uſeful medicine for the purpoſes 0 in the title. 
About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or thrice 


3 a. day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may require. 
FE Flefluary fer the Fpilegfy. 
Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce ; of powdered 


tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; ſimple ſyrup, 
enough to make an electuary. | | 
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Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an eleftuary ſimilar to this to 


be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the ſpace of 
three months, It will be proper, however, to diſcontinue the 
uſe of it for a few days every now and then. I have added the 
powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often proceeds from worms. 


Electuary for the Gonorrhea. 


Take of lenitive eleCtuary, three e jalap and rhubarb, - 


in powder, of each two drachms ; nitre, an ounce; ſimple 
ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. © 

During the inflammation and tenſion of the urinary ics 

which accompany. a \ virulent gonorrhea, this cooling. laxative 


may be uſed with advantage. 
Be. 


* 


doſe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two ot 


three times a- day; more or ll, as may be neceflary to keep che 


body gently open. 
An electuary made of cream of tartar and imple ſyrup will 
| 1 u e the place of this. 


After the tion is gone off, the following ne 


may be uſed: 

Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces . balſam of capivi, 
one ounce z gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each 
two drachms; {imple ſyrup, enough to make 3 The 
doſe is the ſame as of the preceding. | 


Electuary of the Bark. . 


| Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces 3 caſcarilla, 
half an ounce ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an eleCtuary. 

In the cure of obſtinate intermitting fevers, the bark is aſſiſted 
by the caſcarilla. In hectic habits, ves. | it will be betterit 
leave out the caſcarilla, and put three draqhms of bn 


ammoniac in its ſtead. 


Electuary for the Piles. Days 


Take flowers of ſulphur, one ounce z, cream of tartar, half 2 an 


ounce z.treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an electuary. 
A tra-ipoontul. of this may be taken 88 or four times 


a-day. 
Elactuary for the Pal ly. 


| Take of 9 g muſtard- ſeed, and conſerve of roſes, eich 


an 2 nger enough to make an eleCtuary. 
| Ee 05 101 15 may be taken three or four times 


Electuary for the Rheumatiſin. 


Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces; cinnabar of antimony, 
levigated, an ounce and a half; ele guaiacum, in powder, an 


ounce z Peres of ginger, a ſuthcient quantity to Rs an 
cleOna ary. | * | 
| mt, 45! In 
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In obſtinate a which are not accompanied with 3 


ſever, a tea this ma dexzken twice- 
wy eke ade pant y day 


£MOULSIONS. 


E ULSIONS, beſide their uſe as medicines, are alſo proper 
| vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which: could not — 
be conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus camphor, tritu- 
rated Weh almonds, readily unites with water into an emulſion, 
Pure oils, ballams, refing, and other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
wite Feed miſcible with water by the intervention * muci- 
Common Emugban. 


Take os Game almonds, an Ounce 3 bitter and 4 arachm; 


water, two 


Let the —5 be blanched, and beat up in a weardle mortar; 
adding the water by fittle and little, 40 Re Ie! 
aorwands let it be ſtrained. 22 


Arabic 8 


| hie! is made in the ſame manner as the above, adding to the 
2 i ime beating, two ounces and a Half of the mucilage 
of gum arabic 


Where ſoft-coolin vors are neceſſary, cheſe emulſions won 
be uſed as ordinary 3 | 


3 Emulſan.. | 
Take of camphor, half a drachm; ſweet almonds, half” „ 
dozens white ſugar, half an ounce; mint water, eight ounces, 
Grind the camphor and almonds well together in a ſtone mortar, 
and add by degrees the mint water; then ftrain the liquor, and 
diſſolve i in it the ſugar. 
In fevers, and —— diſorders which require the uſe of cam- 
1 a table-[poonful of this emulſion may be 22 . two 
or three hours. 


Emulſion of Gum Ammoniac. 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; water 1 ounces. 


Grind the with the water poured upon it by little and little, 
till it is diffolved. 


arms emulfion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſcid phlegm 
233 romoting expectoration. In obſtinate coughs, two un 
—— of ee may be added to it. The doſe 1 1s two table- 
three or four times a-day. 


Oily Emulſion. 


Take . ſoft water, ſix ounces; volatile aromatic fouls two. 


dirachms; Florence oil, an ounce; ſhake them well together, 
| In 


and add, of ſimple ſyrup, half an ounce. » 


4a ds Re an a 44 eG lil. i  .z 


* 


In recent colds and coughs, this emulſion is generally of 

ſervice ; but if the cough proves obſtinate, it will ſucceed better 

when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh Diſpen- 

Tatory, inſtead of the volatile aromatic ſpirit. . A cable-ipocnful 
of it may be taken every two or three hours. | 


* 


EXTRACTS. 


XTrACts are red by boiling the ſubject in water, and 
evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a due conſiſtence. By 
this proceſs fome of the more active parts of plants are freed from 
the uſeleſs, indiſloluble earthy matter, which makes the larger 
{hare of their bulk. Water, however, is not the only menſtruum 
uſed in the preparation of extracts; ſometimes it is joined with 
ſpirits, and at other times rectiſied ſpirit alone is employed for 
that purpoſe. oY | 
Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the 
bark, gentian, 32-4 &c.; but as they require a troubleiome and 
tedious operation, it will be more convenient for a private 
practitioner to purchaſe what he needs of them from a profeſſed 
druggiſt, than to 8. . them himſelf. Such of them as are 
generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt of ſuch drugs and medi- 


eines as are to be kept for private practice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


TOuenTaTiONs are generally intended either to eaſe pain, 
F by taking off ta ſpaſm; or to brace and beer the 
tone and vigour of thoſe parts to which they are applied. Ihe 
firſt of thele intentions n be anſwered by warm 
water, and the ſecond by cold. Certam ſubſtances, however, 

are uſually added to water, with a-view to heighten its effects, 
as anodynes, -aromatics, aſtringents, &c. We ſhall therefore 
ſubjoin a few of the moſt uſeful medicated fomentations, that 
people may have it in their power to make uſe of them if they 


ule. : a 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half 
an ounce z water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, 
and ſtrain out the Muor. | ; 


Tnis fomenration, 28 its title expreſſes, is uſed for relieving 
acute pain; | mY 81 1 
HE Aromatic Fomentation. ' | 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce ; red wine, a pint. 
Boil them for a tle, 6.5.7 en ſtrain the liquor. 6 855 


and a half. 
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his is intended, not only as a topical application for external 
jews 7009 but alſo for relieving the internal parts. Pains of 
the bowels, which accompany dyſenteries and diarrhœas, flatu- 
lent colics, uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and reachings to vomit, 
are frequently abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of 
the ſtomach with the warm liquor. \ i 


Con mon Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each 
N 3 water, two quarts. After a ſlight boiling, pour off 

e liquor. | 2 55 K. ö 

Brandy or ſpirit of wine may be added to this ſomentation, in 
ſuch quantity as the particular circumſtances of the caſe ſhall 
require; but theſe are not always neceflary. _ .- 


| Emollient Fomentation. 
* This is the ſame as the common decoCtion. 

Strengthening Fomentation. ; 

Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate you half an ounce; 
alum, two drachms; ſmith's forge water, three pints. Boll the 
water with the bark and peel to the conſumption of one-third; 
then ſtrain the remaining decoction, and diſſolve it in alum, _ 
This aſtringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation 
to weak parts; it may alſo be uſed internally. | id 


GARGLES. 


. trifling this claſs of medicines may appear, they 
are by no means without their uſe. They ſeldom indeed 
cure diſeaſes, but they often alleviate very diſagreeableſymptoms; 
as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulneſs of the tongue and fauces, 
&c. they are 5 uſeful in fevers and ſore throats. In the 
latter, a gargle will ſometimes remove the diſorder; and in the 
former, few things are more refreſhing or agreeable to the 
patient, than to have his mouth frequently waſhed with ſome 
ſoft detergent gargle. - Th 
One advantage of theſe medicines is, that 8 eaſily 
prepared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any 
where; and if to theſe be added as much vinegar as will give 
them an agreeable ſharpneſs, they will make a very uſeful gargle 
for ſoftening and cleanſing the mouth. 8 
Gargles have the beſt effect when injeQed with a ſyringe. 
> og Alttenuating Gargle. | 
Take of orator; fix ounces; honey, one ounce; nitre, a drachm 
ix them. AY iy 4 2 
8 This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inſlammatory 
quinſey, or in fevers, for cleanſing the tongue and fauccs. 
| F Comm 
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Common Gargle. 


Take of roſe- water, ſix ounces; ſyrup of clove July- flowers, 
half an ounce; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſuſſicient quantity to give it an 
agreeable ſharpneſs. Mix them. Wy $7158 

This gargle, beſides cleanſing the tongue and fauces, acts as a 
gentle repellent, and will ſometimes remove a ſlight quinſey. * 


* 


Detergent Gargl-e. 


Take of the emollient gargle, a pint; tincture of myrth, FA 
ounce; honey, two ounces, ix them. | 


When exulcerations require to be cleanſed, or the excretion 


of tough viſcid ſaliva promoted, this gargle will be of ſervice. _ 


_  Emollient Gargle. 


Take an ounce of marſhmallow roots, and two or three figs z 
boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be con- 


ſumed; then ſtrain out the liquor. PEER OS OT 

If an ounce of- honey, and half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal- 
ammoniac, be added to the above, it will then be an exceeding 
good attenuating garg le. | | 


This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue -and 


fauces are rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts, and promote 
. * 


the diſcharge of ſaliva. | 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obſerves, that in the 
inflammatory. 3 or ſtrangulation of the fauces, little 
benefit ariſes from the common gargles; that ſuch as are of an 
acid nature do more harm than good, by contracting the 
emunctories of the ſaliva and mucus, and thickening thoſe 
humours; that a decoction of figs in milk and water has a con- 
trary effect, eſpecially if ſome ſal ammoniac be added; by which 
the ſaliva is Rs thinner, and the glands brought to ſecrete 
more freely; a circumſtance always conducive to the cure. 


INFUSIONS. 


X 7EcGtTaBLEs yield nearh the ſame properties to water by 
infuſion as by decoction ; and though they ore, uire a 
longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet it has teveral 


advantages over the other; ſince boiling is found to diſſipate the 


finer parts of many bitter and aromatic ſubſtances, without more 

fully extracting their medicinal principles. 
he author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that even from 
thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 
be obtained, by returning the — upon freſh quantities of the 
ſubject, the water loading itſelf more and more with the active 
parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions are applicable to valuable 
_ purpoſes in medicine, as 1 in a ſmall * 
ag | 3 a | cr, 


— 
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finer, more ſubtile, and active principles of vegetables, in a 
form readily miſcible with the fluids of the human body. _ 


144 43> $7: Bitter Infuſion. 


Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, 
carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two Kae ms. 
Cut them in ſmall pieces, and infuſe them in a quart of boiling 
water. wo | : 

For — weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite, 
35 tea cupful 
day. 


Hiſuſon of the Bark. 
1 To bao po e uw in ts four or five table- 
poonfuls of brandy, and a pint o g water. Let them 
infuſe for two or three oY „ ee 
This is one of the beſt preparations of the bark for weak 
ſtomachs. In diſorders where the corroborating virtues of that 
medicine are required, a tca-cupful of it — taken two or 
three times a-day. . 33 7 
et ee Infuſion of Carduus. | | 
Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus, or 
blefied thiſtle, in a pint of common water, for ſix hours, without 
heat; then filter the liquor through paper. 5 
This light infuſion may be given, with great benefit, in weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, where the common. bitters do not agree. 
It may be flavoured at pleaſure with cinnamon, or other aromatic 


materials. 5 | | 
Infuſion of Linſeed. , ff 


- Take of linſced, two ſpoonfuls; liquorice root, fliced, half an 


ounce; boiling water, three pints. Let them ſtand to infuſe by 
the fire for ſome hours, and then ſtrain off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's-foot be added to theſe in- 
gredients, it will then be the petra 15285 Both theſe are 
emollient mucilaginous liquors, and ma taken with advanta 


as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; and in coughs 


and other complaints of the breaſt. a 


Ao: Infuſion of | Rofes. 


Take of red roſes, dried, half an ounce; Rong water, a quart; . 


vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, a drachm; loaf 
ſugar, an ounce. | rt ene 
nfuſe the roſes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel; afterwards pour in the acid, and having ſtrained 
the liquor, add to it the ſugan. e, I 
In an exceſſive flow of the men/es, vomiting of blood, and 
other hæmorrhages, a tea- cupful of this gently ——— infuſion 


22 may 


of this infuſion may be taken twice or thrice a- 
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may be taken every three or four hours,” It likewiſe makes an 
exceeding good gargle. | 3 . 
As hr quan of N uſed here dp have 1 or 3 
an equally valuable medicine ma prepared by mixing 
acid and water without infuſion. 1 , NE 
| Tnfufion of Tamarinds and Senna. 5 
Take of tamarinds, one ounce; ſenna, and cryſtals of tartar; 
each two drachms, Let theſe ingredients be infuſed four or fis 
hours in a-pint of boiling water; afterwards let the liquor be- 
ſtrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tincture added to 
it. Perſons who are eafily purged may leave out either the 
tamarinds or the cryſtals of - tartar. _ 
This is. an > er cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be 
given every half hour till it opgrates. CARE” 
This ſupplies the place of the decoction of tamarinds and ſenna;” © 


2 Spaniſh Infuſion. 3 


Take of Spaniſh juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an ounce; falt of 
fartar, three drachms. Infuſe in a quart of boiling water for a 
night, To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and a half of the 
ſyrup of poppies. 5 

In recent colds, coughs, and obſtructions of the breaſt, a tea- 
cupful of this infuſion may be taken with advantage three or four 
times.a=day. xp. ee FEY.» p | 

 Tufufion for the Paß. 

Take of horſe-radiſh root ſhaved, muſtard feed bruiſed, each . 
four ounces; outer rind of orange-peel, one ounce. Infuſe them 
i two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four 

ours. | * 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimulating 
Mrs be (waa three or four times a-day. It excites hs | 
action of, the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the patient be kept 
warm, promotes perſpiration. 25 2 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoil be 
uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the anti/corbutic infuſion. 


: , : 
*+ " . * 
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HE bafis of fuleps is generally common water, of ſome 

1 ſimple Body nk with one-third or one-fourth” its 
quantity of diſtilled ſpiritaous water, and as much ſugaror ſyrup 
as is ſutficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is ſharpen- 
ed with vegetable or mineral acids, of impregnated with other 
matte n e ie 4 1 eee 


OY” | Camphor 
0 — ” . 
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. | Campborated Julep. 4 85 
Take of 8 one drachm; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
double- refined ſugar, an ounce; vinegar, a pint, Grind the 
camphor with a few drops of rectified ſpirit of wine till it 
grows ſoft; then add the gum, previouſly reduced to a mucilage 
with ron its quantity of water, and rub them together till they 
are perfectly united. To this mixture add, by little and little, 
the vinegar with the ſugar diſſolved in it, ſtill continuing the 
trituration. 24 3% 5 230 | 
In hyſterical and other complaints where camphor is 
this julep may be taken in the doſe of a ſpoonful or two as o 
as the ſtomach will bear it. a EO 


_ Cordial Julep. 


Tanke of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces; Jamaica pepper- 
. water, two cunces;. volatile aromatic ſpirit, and compound ſpirit 
of lavender, of each two drachms; tyrup of orange-peel, an 
ounce. Mix them. © hy 
This is given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls three or four times 
a-day, in diſorders accompanied with great weakneſs and de- 
preſton of ſpirits. | 1 


, 


Expeclorating Julep. 2 


Take of the emulſion of gum ammoniac, ſix ounces; ſyrup 

of ſquills, two ounces. Mix them. | 

In coughs, aſthmas, and obſtructions of the breaſt, two table- 
ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every three or four hours. 


Rub half a drachm of muſk well together with half an ounce 
of ſugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinnamon and 
-  pepper-mint water, each two ounces ; of the volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, two drachms. N » „ 
In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulſions, and 
other ſpaſmodic affections, two table-ſpoonfuls of this julep may 
be taken every two or three hours. fb, 


5 Saline Julep. 
Diſſolve two drachms of ſalt of tartar in three ounces of freſh 
lemon-juice, ſtrained; when the efferveſcence is over, add, of 
mint-water, and common water, each two ounces; of ſimple 
ſyrup; one ounce. | 1 h | 
- This removes ſickneſs at the aqua relieves N 
ers, 


motes - perſpiration, and may be of ſome ſervice in 
eſpecially ot the inflammatory kinß ct i 


_— Vomiting Julep. 


6 Diflolve four'grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, 
and add to it halt an ounce of the ſyrup of clove 1 


* - 


In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inſlam- 

mation, this julep may be given in the doſe of one table-{poon- 
ful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Antimonial vomits 
ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of the ſtomach, but 


likewiſe to promote the different excretions. Hence they are 


found in fevers to have nearly the ſame effects as Dr. James's 


MIX TURES. 
A Mixrunx differs from a julep in this reſpeQ, that it receives 


into its compoſition not only ſalts, extracts, and other ſub- 
ſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, powders, and ſuch 


ſubſtances as cannot be diffolved. A mixture is ſeldom either an 


elegant or agreeable medicine. It is nevertheleſs neceflary. 
Many perſons can take a mixture, who are not able to ſwallow a 
bolus or an electuary: beſides, there are medicines which act 
better in this than in any other form. „„ 


Aſftringent Mixture. 


Take ſimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each 


three ounces; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a half; 


Japan confeckion, half an ounce. Mix them. K 
n 


dyſenteries which are not of long ſtanding, after the ne- 
ceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may be 
taken every four hours, interpoſing eyery ſecond or third day a 
doſe of rhubarb. » Pages | | | 


% 


Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquills, fix 


drachms; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, - 


an ounce and a half. Mix them, * . 
In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of this 
mixture may be taken twice or thrice a- day. 


Laxative Abſorbent Mixture. 


Rub one drachm of magneſia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three 
ounces of common water; ſimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup 


of ſugar, of each one ounce. 

As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with acidities, 
this mixture may either be given with a view to correct theſe, or 
to open the body. A table-ſpoonful may be taken for a doſe, 
and repeates three times a-day. To a very young child half a 
ipoonful will be ſufficient. ad . 
When the mixture is intended to purge, the doſe may either 
be in: reaſed, or th: quantity of rhubarb double. 1 
, s 1 : 1$ 


— 


Diuretic Mixture. FP 
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8 APP E N D 1 X. 


This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines for children 
with which I am acquainted. © | eee 
Diffolye a drachm of the ſalt of tartar in four ounees of 
8 water; and, when cold, drop into it ſpirit of vitriol till 
the efferveſcence ceaſes; then add, of peppermint-water, two 
ounces, ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. 2 | 
. Where freſh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occa» 
fionally ſupply the place of the ſaline julep. 


S gui Mixture, 


Take of fimple cinnamon: water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquillt, 
_ ounce; ſyrup of marfmaliows, an ounce and a half. Miz 
hem. : | | | 
This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the ſecretion 
of urine, proves ſerviceable in aſthmatic and dropſical habits. A 
table-ſpoonful of it may be taken frequently. be" 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. | 


n the extravagant encomiums which have 
8 been beſtowed on different preparations of this kind, 
with regard to their eſſicacy in the cure of wounds, ſores, &c. it 

is beyond a doubt, that the moſt proper application to a green 
wound is dry lint, But though ointments do not heal wounds 
and fores, yet they ſerve to defend them from the external air, 
and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be neceflary for drying, 
deterging, deſtroying proud Reſh, and ſuch like, For theſe ow 
ſes, however, it will be -ſuffictent to inſert only a few of the 

moſt ſimple forms; as ingredients of a more active nature can 
occafionally be added to them. | | 


Tellow Bafilicum Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenfe, each a 
quarter of a pound; melt then together over a gentle fire; then 
add, of hogs lard prepared; one pound. Strain the ointment 
while warm. 


: "This ointment is employed for cleanſing and healing wounds | 
= and ulcers, | : | * 
VV Ointment of Calamine. Volt a 
Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and calamine 
ſtone, levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine 
ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with ſome part of 


the oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oil and wax, 
previouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them till quite 


cold. 


0 


OINTME NTS, &.. oy 


This ointment, which is, commonly known by the. name of 

Turner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and 
excoriations, from whatever cauſe. SH Why 5 
e Enmollient Ointment. Werte n 

Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint and a half; 
yellow wax, half a pound; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire; then mix in 


the turpentine, and ſtrain the ointment.  _ | | | 
This ſupplies the place of A/thea Ointment. It may be uſed 
I Wk EF 8 


- 


for anointing infl parts, r. © 
Eye Ointments. - "i 1.5 og 


Take of hogs” lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two 
drachms; tutty prepared, one ounce; melt the wax with the 
lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the tutty, continually 


ſtirring them till the ointment is cold. 
This ointment. will be more efficacious, and of a better con- 


ſiſtence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with 
a little oil, and intimately mixed with it. e 


Another. 8 


Take of camphor, and calamine ſtone levigated, each fix 
drachms; verdegriſe, well prepared, two drachms; hogs lard, 
and mutton ſuet prepared, of each two ounces, Rub the cam- 
phor well with the powder; afterwards mix in the lard and ſuet, 
continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. _ 

This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the eyes, 
It ought however to be uſed with caution, when the eyes are 


- 


much inflamed, or very tender. 
8 bids Ni Ointment. _ 2 
Mix half an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, in fix 
ounces of yellow baſilicum oin ment. : . | 
This ointment is chiefly intended for dreſſing bliſters, in order 
to keep them open during pleaſure. | 2 
. Ointment of Lead. 
Take of olive oil, half a pint ; willite wax, two ounces, ſugar 
of lead three drachms. Let the ſugar of lead, reduced into a 


fine 1 be rubbed up with ſome part of the oil, and after- 
wards added to the other ee 3 melted together, 
continually ſtirring them till quite col | 8 
This cooling and gently aſtringent omtment may be uſed in all 
caſes where the intention is to dry and ſkin over the part, as in 
ſcalding, &c. 3 we | | 


Mercurial Ointment. 


Take of quickſilver, two ounces; hogs' lard, three ounces; £ . 


mutton ſuet, one ounce. Rub the quickſilver with an cunce 12 


* 95 


„„ TS WH-EAS 


the hogs' lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be perfectly 
extinguiſhed; then rub it up with the reſt of the lard and ſuet, 
previouſly melted together. en OTTER} 
The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury 
into the body by being rubbed upon the ſkin, ere 
55 Ointment of Sulphur. 5 
Take of hogs! lard prepared, four ounces; flowers of ſulphur, 
an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, two drachms; eſſence 
of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 
This ointment rubbed upon the parts affected, will generally 


cure the itch. It is both the ſafeſt and beſt application for that 
purpole, and, when made in this way, has no diſagreeable ſmell. 
_— IS White Ointment. 8 
Take of olive oil, one pint; white wax and ſpermaceti, of 
each three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep 
them ain and briſkly ſtirring together, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previoully rubbed with a ſmall 
quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the White 
camphorated Ointment. | | 
e Tiniment for Burns. Ls 8 


Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
oil, and lime-water; ſhake them well together in a wide mouthed 
bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. ; | 


This is found to be an exceeding proper application for recent 
ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, or the 
parts affectec may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. + 

White Liniment. 55 
This is made in the ſame manner as the white ointment, two- 
thirds of the wax being left out. SITE 7 
This liniment may be applied in caſes of excoriation, where, 
on account of the largeneſs of the ſurface, the ointments with 
lead or calamine might be improper. 
| | Linimeniſ for the Piles. 


Take of | emollient ointment, two ounces; liquid laudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, 
and work them well together, | | 


Folarile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce; ſpirit of hartſhorn, half an 

ounce. Shake them together. Fl ; 
This liniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit and oil, 

will be more efficacious, where the patient's ſkin is able to bear 


be . 
5 | £2288 


— 


Ou J ohn Pringle obſerves, that in the inflanimatory quinfey, . 


piece of flannel moiſtened with this liniment, and applied to the 
throat, to be renewed every four or five hours, is one of the moſt 
etficacious remedies; and that it ſeldom fails, after bleeding, 
either to leſſen or carry off the complaint. The truth of thus 
obſervation I have often experienced. WIG 


\ ++.» +... Campborated Oil. TW 

Rub an ounce of camphor, with two. ounces of Florence'oil, 
in a mortar, till the cam hor be entirely diſſol ve. 
This antiſpaſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſtinate rheu- 
matiſms, and in ſome other caſes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. | 8 


- 3 


| CES 


. 


nn: which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe diſ- mr 


agreeable taſte; or ſmell, makes it neceſlary that they 
ſhould be concealed from the . are moſt commodiouſly 
exhibited in this form. No medicine, however, that is intended 


to operate quickly, ought to made into pills, as they often lie for 
a conſiderable time on the ſtomach before they are diſſolved, fo 


asto produce any effect. 3 3 

As the ingredients which enter the compoſition of pills are 

generally ſo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary ſize may 

contain about five grains of the compound, in mentioning the 

doſe we ſhall only ſpecify the number of pills to be taken; as 

one, two, three, &c. E 
Compoſing Pill. 


Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, half a drachm. 
Beat them together, and form the whole into mo pills, 
When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, one, 
two, or three of theſe oh may be taken, as occaſion requires. 


: > old 
| Take of aſafoœtida, Half an ouncg; fimple ſyrup, is much as.ig 
neceſſary to form it into pills. 8 


In hyſteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary ww | 


may be taken twice or thrice a-day. They may likewiſe be 

* to perſons E wi — ee | 

Þ en it is neceſſary to keep the body open, a proper quantity 
of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occaſionally be added to che 


above mals. _ 8 GY $ 
25 Hemlock Pill. „ 
Tanke any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and adding to 


it about a = op its was ht of the powder of the dried leaves, 


form it into pills of the ordinary ſiac. 


ne 
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The extract of hemlock — taken from one grain 7 ſeveral 
drachms in the day. The beſt method, however, of uſing theſe 
ills, is to begin with one or two, and to increaſe the doſe 
gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, without any re- 
markable degree of ſtupor or-giddineſs. <7 Ert$c 2 


Mercurial Pill. 1 


Take of purified quickfilver and honey, each half an ounce. 
Rub them together in a mortar, till the 5 obules of mercury are 
perfectly extinguiſhed; then add, of Caſtile ſoap, two drachms, 
powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a ſufficient quantity to 
give the maſs a proper confiſtence for pills. | 
When ſtronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of 
quickftiver may be doubled. | 
The doſe of theſe pills is different, according to the intention 
with which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may 
be taken daily. To raiſe a ſalivation four or five will be 
neceflary. | ' i 
Equal parts of the above pill and dered rhubarb made 
into a mals, with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, will make 
A Mercurial purging Pill. | 
E Mercurial: fublimate Pill. Eg 
Diffolve fifteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury 
in two drachms of the ſaturated ſolution of crude fal ammoniac, 
and make it into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with a ſufficient 
quantity of the crumb of bread. This maſs muſt be formed into 
one hundred and twenty pills. | 
This pill, which is the moſt agreeable form of exhibiting the 
ſublimate, bas been found efficacious, not only in curing the 
venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and expelling worms, after 
other powerful medicines had failed. 5 
For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills 112y be taken twice 
a-day, as an alterant three, and for worms two, 


Plummer, Pill. 


Take of calomel, or ſweet mercury, and precipitated ſulphur, 
of antimony, each three hms; extract of liquorice, two 
dirachms. Rub the ſulphur and mercury well together; after- 
wards add the extract, and, with a ſufficient quantity of the 
mucilage of gum arabic, make them into 2 * 5 on 
This pill been found 2 powerful, yet fafe, alterative in 
obſtinate cutaneous diſorders; and has completed a cure after a 
ſalivation had failed. In yenereal caſes it has likewiſe produced 
excellent effects. Two or three pills of an ordinary ze may 
be taken night. and morning, the patient keeping moderately 
deaf, and drinking after each doſe a draught of decoction of | 
the woods, or of Tarſaparilla, OP 
* See a paper on this ſubje&Q in the Edizburgh Phyſical and LIterary Elfays, 
by the ingenious Pr. Jobs Gargencr. . 


Purging | 


e 8. ; 6519 5 


Purging Pilii. 


= of fuccotorine aloes, and Caſtile ſoap, two drachms; 
of ſimple fyrugy a ſufficient . to make them into pills. 


Four or five of theſe gen op prove a ſuffcien 
pu For keeping te boy 7 fob may be taken 
night and morning. Th both deobſtruent — 3 


ſtomachic, and will be W to pot all the purpoſes of Dr 
Anderfon's pills, the principal ingredient of which! is aloes. 
T__ aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be 


2 Li of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two 
drachms; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 
proper conſiſtence for pills. 

* pills may be taken in the fame quantity as the above. | 


Pill for the Jaundice. | FOE e 


Take of Caſtile ſoa 15 „ ſuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of "i 
one drachm. Make them into pills with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup or mucilage. 

Theſe pills, as their title ex expreſſes, are chiefly intended for the 
jaundice, which, with the aſſiſtance of proper Ket, Py will often 
5 Fire or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, more or 
leſs, as is e A to keep the body open. It vill be prope 
however, during their uſe, to interpole m now and. then a vomit e 
ipecacuanha or tartar emetic. 


Stomac hic All. 


Take EY of Fa two drachms; powdered rhubarb _ 
5 tartar, of each one drachmz oil of mint, thirty drops; 
imple ſyrup, a 8 uantit y. 

a Iures or four of theſe pills may be taken ies a- day, for 
invigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body n S 


f S)quill Pills. By 


Take powder of dried ſquills, a drachm and- a half; 
ammomac, and and coy: ſeeds, in powder, of each gum. 
drachms; fimple ſyrup, a ſufficient Quantity. 

In dropſical and aft thmatic complaints, two or three of theſe 
— may be taken twice +-day, or oftner, if the ſtomach mil. 


ar them. 
| Strengthening Pill. 


Take ſoft extract of the bark, and ſalt of ſteel, each a ai. 
Make into pills. 

In diſorders ariſing from cteelbyr debittty, or relaxation of the 
folids, as the chloro/i, or green fieknefs, two of eo neg 
be taken e times — . 

"P LASTERS. 
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PAS TER s. 


| P ought to be of a different conſiſtence, according to 

| the purpoſes for which they are intended. Such as are to 

be applied to the breaſts or ſtomach ought to be ſoft and yield- 

ang; OO thoſe deſigned for the limbs ſhould be firm and. 
eſive. ö 


It has been u e that n impregnated wi 
the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent vegetable 
with the oil employed for the compoſition of the plaſter; but this 
treatment does not communicate to the oils any valuable quali- 


ties. : 
Ihe calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which makes the baſis of ex. 
other plaſters. In boiling theſe compoſitions, a quantity of hot 
water muſt be added from time to time to prevent the plaſter 
from burning or growing black.. 'This, however, ſhould be done 
with care, leſt it cauſe the matter to explode. eee 


Common Plaſter. 7 : 


Take of common olive oil, fix pints; litharge reduced to a 
fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the itharge and oil 
together over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them, and k | 
ing always about half a gallon of water in the veſſel: after they 

| Have boiled about three hours, a little of the plaſter may be taken 
out and put into cold water, to try if it be of a proper con- 
fiſtence: when that is the caſe, the whole may be ſuffered to 
cool, and the water well preſſed out of it with the hands. | 
"This plaſter is generally applied in ſlight wounds and excoria- 
tions of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoft and warm, and defends 
it from the air, which is all that is YT in ſuch caſes, Its 

principal uſe, however, 1s to ſerve as a baſis for other plaſters. 


Adbeſrve Plaſter. 


Take of common plafter, half a pound; of Burgundy pitch, a 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. "a 
This plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on other dreilings. 


AnodJne Huaſier. | 


- Melt an ounce of adheſive plaſter, and, when it is cooling, mix 
with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the ſame quantity 
camphor, previouſly rubbed up with a little oil. 

- This plaſter generally gives eaſe in acute pains, eſpecially of 


the nervous kind. 
| Bliftering Plaſter. 


Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces; Spaniſh ikes in fine powder, three ounces; powdered 


4 muſtard 


f 


>ÞLASTERS. . ' ob 


muſtard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, add 
to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate it by too much 
heat. After the turpentine and wax are ſuthciently uf aha. jy 
ſprinkle in the powders, continually ſtirring the maſs it be 


cold. APO Woods | b 
Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one ſeldom 
meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. When compounded with 
oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are blunted, and it is 
apt to run; while pitch and reſin render it too hard and very in- 
convenient. 5 wa | 

When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, its place may be 
ſupplied by mixing with any ſoſt ointment,a ſufficient quantity 


of powdered- flies; or by forming them into a paſte with flour 

and vinegar. ; | 

e Cum Plaſter. © "of LY 
Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gun ammoniac 


and anum, ſtrained, of each half a pound. Melt them 
together, and add, of Venice a! es fix ounces... = 
This plaſter is uſed as a digeſtive, and likewiſe for diſc 


indolent tumours. ; | 
Mercurial Plaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, one pound; of ammoniac, 
ſtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when cooling, 
add eight ounces of quick-ſilver, previouſly extinguiſhed by 
triture, with three ounces of hogs? lard. DG 

This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs ariſing 
from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, and other 
violent tumours, are likewiſe found ſometimes to yield to it. 


Stomach Plaſter. 


Take of gum plaſter, half a pound; camphorated oil, an ounce 
and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it can be had, one 
ounce. Melt the plaſter, and mix with it the oil; then ſprinkle 
in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a fine powder. 8 

An ounce or two of this plaſter, ſpread upon ſoft leather, and 
applied to the region of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice in 

atulencies ariſing from hyſteric and hypochondriac affections. 
A little of the expreſſed oil cf mace, or a fe, drops of the Een 
tial oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it beſore it is applied. 

This may ſupply the place of the Antihyfteric Plaſter. 


Warm Plaſter. 5 


Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter two drachm 

Melt them together over a gentle fire. | 

This plaſter is uſeful in the ſciatica and other fixed pains of 

the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn Go ſome 

time, and to be renewed, at leaſt once a-week, If this is found 
a 7 A...” 


„A ern dan. 


t bliſter the part, which iy ſometimes the caſe, it muſt be made "Y 
with a ſmaller proportion ot the biiſtering plaſter. 


Wax Plaſter., 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; white reſin, half a pound; 
mutton ſuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 
This is generally uſed inſtead of the Melitor Halter. It is 4 
proper application after bliſters, and in other cafes where 4 
gentle digeſtive is neceſſary. PEAS ad W 


POWDERS: 


HIS is one of the moſt imple forms in which medicine 
1 can be adminiſtered. Many medicinal ſubſtances, however, 
cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too difagreeable 
to be taken in this form. aan SEL 22S ewe 
The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 
kquor, as tea or water-gruel. The more ponderous will require 
a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrup, conſerve, jelly, or honey. 
Gums, and other ſubſtances which are difficult to powder, 
* ſhould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thote which 
are too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ought to be ſprinkled during 
their pulverization with a few drops of any proper water. 
Aromatic powders are to be prepared ons in ſmall quantities 
at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely ſtopped. Indeed, no 
powders ought to be expoſed to the air or kept too long, others 
wile their virtues will be in a great meaſure deſtroyed. 5 


Aſiringent Pouder. 75 


Take of alum and Japan earth; each two drachms. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve doſes. 

In an immoderate flow of the men/es, and other hæmorrhages, 
one of theſe powders may be taken every hour, or every 
hour, if the diſcharge be violent. 5 | 


uf | N. 1 


Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces; clunamos, 
one ounce; tormentil root and gum arabic, of each ſix drachms; 


0 " 
* * 


By long pepper, one drachm. Let all cheſe ingredients be reduced 


9 2 powder. I 5 N ; 
is warm, glutinous aſtringent powder, is given in fluxes, 
and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are neceſſary, 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half a drachm. 43 
If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the Powder of 
Bale with Opium, which is a medicine of conſiderable efficacy. 
may be taken in the ſame quantity as the former, but not above 
twice or thrice a-day. „ TE 


* 


\ 


Ciarminative Puder. 


Take of ceriander-ſerd, half an ounce; ginger one drachm; 


nutmegs, half a drachm; fine ſugar, a dr and a half. Re- 
duce them into powderfor twelve doſes. . 1 

This powder is emplo ed for expelling flatulencies ariſing 
from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſteric and hypo- 


chondriac perſons, are ſo liable. It may like wiſe be given in 


ſmall quantities to children in their food, when troubled with 


gripes. a | 
„ Diuretic Puder. 
Take of gum arabic, four ounces; purified nitre, one ounce. 


Pound them together, and divide the whole into twenty-four | 


doſes. 
cooling powders may be taken three times a-day, with confider- 


— 


able advantage. 85 | TY 
Aromatic Opening Powder. 


Take of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine ſu 15 


each two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and after- 
wards mixed well together. l eee ee 


Where flatulency is accompanied with coſtiveneſs, a tea- 


ſpoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice a-day, 
according to circumſtances. | 5 & 


Saline Laxative Powder. 


Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one drachm; 
purified nitre, half a drachm. - Make them into a powder. 
In fevers, and other inflammatory diſorders, where it is ne- 
ceflary to keep the body gently open, one of theſe cooling laxa- 
Fas powders may be taken in a little gruel, and repeated occa- 


onally. | 
Steel Powder. 


Take filings of ſteel, and loaſ-ſugar, of each two ounces; 
ginger, two drachms. Pound them together. 70 | 
In obſtructions of the men/es, and other caſes where ſteel is 
proper, a tea-{poonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, 
mg waſhed down with a little wine or water. AA 


: 


_ Sudos jc Powder. 
| Take of purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an 
ounce; opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the 


ingredients and reduce them to a fine powder. 
is is generally known by the name of Dowver?s Poder. Tt 


is a powerful ſudorific. In obſtinate rheumatiſms, and other 


caſes where it is neceſſary to excite a copious ſweat, this powder 
may be adminiſtefed in ; th 


* « 4 * 4 
1 
Rt 4 * 
« path. * , / * - 
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POWDERS: © as 


During the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe, one of theſe _ 


doſe of a ſeruple or half a drachm. 


6% APE N DI X. 


Some patients will require two ſcruples. It ought to be accom- 
panied with the plentitul uſe of ſome warm diluting liquor. 
ig  Worm-Fowder. ry 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce; Mthiop's 
mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide 
whole into fix doſes. : 
One of theſe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, honey, 
or treacle, twice a-day. After they have been all uſed the follow- 
ing anthelmintic purge may be proper. wth 


Purging Worm- Fowder. 


Take of powdered rhuvarb, a ſcruple; ſcammony and calomel, 


| 2 — five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one 
oſe. 


For children the above doſe muſt be leflened according to their 


age. | | 
ir the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may be conſider- 
ably increaſed. The late Dr. Alſton gave it to the amount of 
two ounces in three days, and fays, when thus,adminiſtered, that 
it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purged his patients 
both before they took the powder and afterwards. 
Powder for the T ape-worm. 
Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid, two 
or three drachms, according to his age and conſtitution, of the 
root of the male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two 
hours afterwards he is to take of calomel and refin of ſcammony, 
each ten grains; gum gamboge, fix grains. Theſe ingredients 
muſt be ; RK powdered ' and given in a little ſyrup, honey, 
treacle, or any thing that is — 4 agreeable to the patient. He 
4s then to walk gently about, now and then drinking a diſh of 
weak green tea, till the worm is paſſed. If the powder of the 
fern produces nauſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed by ſucking 
the juice of an orange or lemon, 5 8 we 
his medicine, which had been long kept a ſecret abroad for 
the cure of the tape-worm, was ſome time ago purchaſed by the 
Freneh King, and made public for the benefit of mankind. - Not 
having had .an/ opportunity of trying it, I can ſay nothing from 
experience concerning its efficacy. It ſeems, however, from its 
ingredients, to be an active medicine, and ought to be taken with 
care. The doſe here preſcribed is ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt 
patient; it muſt, therefore, be reduced according to the age and 
cConſtitution. | Roy | | 


II © hp The BK, og g 
| . were ſome time ago looked upon as medieines of con- 
O Gierabie value. They are at preſent, however, regarded chiefly 
es vcläcles for medicines of greater efficacy, and are uſed for 


# 


. * 2 


ry 
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ſweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures; and for reducing the 
lighter powders into boluſes, pills, and electuaries. As all theſe 

purpoſes may be anſwered by the ſimple fyrup alone, there is 
little oceafion for any other; eſpeeially as they are ſeldom found 
but in a ſtate of fermentation;, and as the dole of any medicine 
given in this form is very uncertain. Perſons who ſerve the 
public muſt keep whatever their cuſtomers call for; but to the. 


2 practitioner nine tenths of the ſyrups uſually kept in the 


are unneceſſary. | | 
Simple Syrus = 
Is made by diſſolving in water, either with or without hea 
dhout double its weight of fine ſugar. 
twenty-five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce of the 
ſimple ſyrup, it will lupply the place of diacodium, or the ſyrup 
of Bopied, and will be found a more ſafe and certain medicine. 
e lubricating virtues of the ſyrup of marſhmallows ma 
likewiſe be ſupplied, by adding to the common ſyrup a ſuthcien 
quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. 5 | 
Thoſe who chuſe to preſerve the juice of lemons in form of 
ſyrup, may diffolye in it, by the heat af a warm bath, nearly 
double its weight of fine ſugar. The juice ought to be previouſly 
ſtrained, and ſuffered to ſtand till it ſettles. BE. 
The ſyrup of ginger is ſometimes of uſe as a warm vehicle 
for giving medicines to perſons afflicted with flatulency. It may 
be node by infuſing two ounces of bruiſed ginger in two pints 
of boiling water- . twenty-four hours. ter the liquor has 
been ſtrained, and has ſtood to. ſettle for ſome time, it may be 
poured off, and a little more than double its weight of fine 


powdered ſugar diſſolved in it. 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, &. 


Ecrrrigp ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the refins and 
eſſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts theſe active 
principles from ſundry ſubſtances, which yield them to water, 
either not at all, or only in part. „ 

It diſſolves likewiſe thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in which 
their peculiar ſmells and taſtes refide. Hence the tinctures 
prepared with rectified ſpirits form an uſeful and elegant claſs 
of medicines, poſſeſſing many of the moſt eſſential virtues 


| e without being clogged with their inert or uſeleſs parts. 


ater, however, being the proper menſtruum of the gummy 
ſaline, and faccharine — a 4 medicinal ſubſtances, it will be 
neceſlary, in the preparation of ſeveral tinctures, to make uſe af 
a weak ſpirit, or a compoſition of rectified ſpirit and water. 
| Aromatic Tincture. 3 
Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, - 
without heat, for a few days; then Kn off the tincture. 
” u | 8 f _ 


i 


* 
* 


* 
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This ſimple tincture will ſufficiently anſwer all the intentions 

of the ute coſtly preparations of this kind. It is rather too 
hot i be taken by itſelf; but is very proper for mixing with ſuch 
medicines as might otherwiſe prove too cold for the ſtomach. 


Compound Tincture of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces; Seville orange-peel and 
cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, 
and the other ingredients bruiſed; then infuſe the whole in a 
pint and a half of brandy, for five or fix days, in a cloſe veſſel; 
afterwards ſtrain off the tinCture. a . . 
I bis tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but 
alſo in the ſlow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpecially towards 
their decline. = k 
The doſe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth or 
ſixth hour. It may be om in any ſuitable liquor, and occa- 
ſionally ſharpened with a fe drops 16 the ſpirit of vitriol. 


5 Volatile Fetid Tincture. 


Infuſe two ounces of afafoetida in aw: of volatile aro- 

mati ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, frequently ſhaking 

* its then ſtrain the tincture. PEA | 

This medicine is beneficial in hyſteric diforders, eſpecially 

when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and faintings. A tea- 

ſpoonful of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine, or a cup of 
penny-royal tea. OT Bet 


Volatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum. 6 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 

a pint. Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, for a few 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture“. a 

n rheumatic complaints, a tea- ſpoonful of this tincture may 

Be taken in a cup of the infuſion of water- trefoil, twice or thrice 


a-day. | 
| Tincture of Black Hellebore. © * 


Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, in 

a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days; then filter the 

- tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be infuſed 
along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. | 
In obſtructions of the men/es, a tea-ſpoonful of this tincture 
may be taken in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice 


e Aſtringent Tincture. | 
' Digeſt two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, 
for 6-6 days; afterwards ſtrain it for uſe. | | 


* A very good tincture of guaiacum for domeſtic uſe, may be made by infuſing 
two or three ounces of the gum in a bottle of rum or brandy, | Thi 
a e i . 424 + 5 js | _ * pu A 8 : 


* — 
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This tincture, though not generally known, is a good aſtrin- 

nt medicine. With this view, an ounce, or more, of it may 

taken three or four times a-day. - . » 

TDuncure of Myrrh and Alen. 

Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, ons. ©. 
ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, an uſed in 80 
pigs of rectified ſpirits, for ſix days, in à gentle heat; then 
This 18 L wy uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing foul ulcers, 
and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrenes. It is alſo, by ſome, 
recommended as a proper application to green wounddss. 

Tincture of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum: 

Take of crude opium, two ounces; ſpirituous aromatic water, 
and mountain wine, of each ten ounces: Diſſolve the opium, 
ſliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, frequently ſtirring it; 
afterwards add the ſpirit, and ſtrain off the tincture. 

As twenty-five drops of this tincture contain about a grain 
2 opium, the common doſe may be from twenty to Ker 


Sacred Tincture, or Tincture of Hiera Pieras. 

Take of ſuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; Me 
ſnake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuſe in a pint o 
mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for a week, frequently 
ſhaking the bottle, then ſtrain off the tinctuire. 3 
This is a ſaſe and uſeful purge for perſons of à languid and 
hlegmatic habit; but is thought to have better effects, taken in 
ling doſes as a laxative. | , E 
The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two oun ces; 

a * 


Compound Tincture of Senna. * 


Take of ſenna, one ounce; jalap, coriander ſeeds and crea 
of tartar, of each half an ounce. Infuſe them in a pint and a 
half of French brandy for a week; then ſtrain the tincture, and 
add to it four ounces of fine ſugar. _ #4 | 
This is an agreeable purge, and anſwers all the purpoſes of the 
Elixir ſalutis, and of Daffy's Elixir. | | 
The doſe is from one to two or three ounces. 

Tincture of Spaniſh Flies. 
Take of Spaniſh flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces; 
ſpirit of wine, one pint. Infuſe for two or three days; then 
fag off the tincture. ee e 

This is intended as an actid ſtimulant for external uſe. Parts 
affected with the palſy or chronic rheumatiſm may be frequently 
rubbed with it. 935 


— 


Una 2 Tincture 


\ 
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Tincdure of the Balſam: of Tolu. 


Take of the balfam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, a pint. Infuſe in a — balſam 
is diſſolved; then {train the tincture. 1 We 
This tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balfam. In coughs, 
and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea-{poontui or two & it 
may be taken in a bit of loai-ſugar. But the beit way of 
it is in ſyrup. An ounce of the tin&ture, properly maxed wi 
two 8 of ſimple ſyrup, will make what is commonly ca 
the Balſumic Syrups ranting fried en y 21 44491 


FP Os Tincture of Rhubarb. e 6g 
Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; lefſer cardamom 
ſeeds, half an ounce; brandy, two pints. Digeſt for a week, 
and ſtrain the tincturee. ny CH 
Thoſe who chuſe to have a vihous tinfture of rhubarb may 
infuſe the above ingredients in a bottle of Liſbon wine, adding 
to it about two ounces of proof ſpirits. _ * ee 
If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of 5 8 | 
ſnake- root be added to the above ingredients, it will make the 
bitter tincture of rhubarb. | F 
All theſe tinctures are deſigned as ſtomachics and corroborants 
as well as purgatives. In weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
laxity of the inteſtines, fluxes, cholicky and ſuch like complaints, 
they are frequently of great ſervice. The doſe is from half a 
ſpoonful to three or four ſpoonfuls or more, according to the 
eee of the patient, and the purpoſes it is Inbbided to 


| 3 Paregoric ::. ͤ DARK +. 
Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opium, two 
drachms. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle; afterwards 


ſtrain the elixir. 


This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium. It 
eaſes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves di XS 6K he: and 
is uſ * in many diſorders of children, particularly the hooping 
cougn. * h oft P | x 
The doſe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred dr 
ern ee 
Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten drachms; fuccotorine aloes, 
in powder, fix drachms; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an ounce; 
French brandy, two pints. Infuſe for two or three days, and then 
{train the elix1r. n | Sk ron A bag 
This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to 
an-ounce and a hal. + 
Tonk Sicmachic Elixir. 


| Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaſſao oranges, one 
ounce; Virginian ſnake- root, half an cunce. Let the 3 
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be bruiſed, and infuſed for three or four days in two pints of 
French brandy; afterwards ſtrain out the elixir. & | 


This is an elegant ſtomachic bitter; In flatulencies, indi — 


tion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a ſmall glaſs of 
it may be taken twice a- day. It hkewiſe relieves the gout in the 
ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe, 
Acid Elixir Vitriol. | 
Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint; oil of vitriol, three 
ounces... Mix them gradually, and after the fæces have ſub 


filter the elixir through paper, in a glaſs funnel. 
This is one of the beſt medicines which I know for hyſteric 


from relaxation or debility of the ſtomach- and inteſtines: . 


will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated ſtomachic bitters have 


no effect. The doſe is from ten to forty drops, in a glaſs of 
wine or water, or a cup of any bitter infuſion, twice or thrice 


a-day. It ſhould be taken when the ſtomach is moſt empty. 
Gn Camphorated Spirit of Nine. 
Diſſolye an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified ſpirits. : 


This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruiſes, - 


fies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and for preventing gangrenes. 
The aboye quantity of camphor, diflolved in a pound of 
the volatile aromatic ſpirit, makes Ward*s Eſſence. 
©.» Spirit of Mindererus. ; 
Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it 
gradually diſtilled vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 


This medicine is uſetul in promoting a diſcharge both by che 


ſkin and urinary paſſes. It is alſo a good external application in 
uns and bruiſes. | I | 
hen intended to raiſe a fweat, half an ounce of it in acup of 


warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every hour till it * 


has the deſired effect. 


VINEGARS. 


V an acid produced from vinous liquors by a ſecond 


fermentation. It is an uſeful medicine both in inflammat 


and putrid diſorders. Its effects are, to cool the blood, queneſr 


thirſt, counteract a tendency to putre faction, and allay inordinate 
motions of the ſyſtem. It like wiſe promotes the natural ſecre- 
tions, and in ſome caſes excites a copious ſweat, where the warm 
medicines, called alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that 
ſalutary evacuation. | | | - 
Weakneſs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyſteric affections, 
are often relieved by vinegar apphed to the mouth and noſe, or 
received, into the ſtomach. It is of excellent uſe alſo in correct- 


ing 


added, 


and hypachondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies _—_—_ | 
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ing many poiſonous ſubſtances, when taken into the ſtomach; 
and in promoting their expulſion, by the different emunctories, 
when received into the blood. 5 | 
Vinegar is not only an uſeful. medicine, but ſerves likewiſe to 
extract, in tolerable perfection, the virtues of ſeveral other 
medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the odoriferous flowers impart 
to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purpliſh or red 
colour. It alſo aſſiſts or coincides with the intention of ſquills, 
_ garlic, ammoniac, and ſeveral other valuable medicines, _ 
Theſe effects, however, are not to expected from every thin 
that is fold under the name of vinegar, but from ſuch as is — 
and well prepared. 4 
The beſt vinegars are thoſe prepared from French wines. 
It is neceflary for ſome purpoſes that the vinegar be diſtilled 
but as this operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, 
we ſhall not inſert it. ; . 


N Vinegar of Litbarge. 8 | 
Tanke of litharge, half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, two pints. 
Infuſe them together in a moderate heat for * days, frequently 
ſhaking the . 5 then filter the liquor for uſe. 5 
This medicine is little uſed, from a general notion of its being 
dangerous. There is reaſon, however, to believe, that the prepa- 
rations of lead with vinegar are poſſeſſed of ſome valuable 
Properties, and that they may be uſed in many caſes with ſafety 
and ſucceſs. INS na $25 | 
A preparation of a ſimilar nature with the above has of late 
been extolled by Goulard, a French urgent, as a ſafe and exten- 
freely uſeful medicine, which he calls the Extrat of Saturn, and 
orders to be made in the following manner: {Eaves 
Take of . one pound; vinegar made of French wine 
two pints. Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, an 
let them boil, or rather ſimmer, for an hour, or an hour and a 
uarter, taking care to ſtir them all the while with a wooden 


patula. After the whole has ſtood to ſettle, pour off the liquor 


Which is upon the top into bottles for uſe. 


With this extract Goulard makes his wegeto-mineral waters, 
which he recommends in a great variety of external diſorders, as 
inflammations, burns, bruites, ſprains, ulcers, &c, | 
__ He likewiſe prepares with jt a number of other forms pf 
medicine, as poultices, plaſters, ointments, powders, &c,  \ 


1 0 Vinegar of Roſes, 
Laake of red roſes, half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, half a gallon. 
Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel for Woot weeks. in a gentle heat; and 
then ſtrain off the liquor. Toe 5 | 
This is principally uſed as an embrocation for head-achs, &c. 


„„ cahrin of Lead. 


7 # * 


1 


Finegar | 


F 
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g Viriegar ef Squills. 


* 


Take of dried ſquills, two ounces; diſtilled vinegar, two pints. 


Infuſe for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, 
afterwards ſtrain off the liquor, and add to it about a twelfth 


part its quantity of proof ſpirits. 7 
This — has good feds in diſorders of the breaſt, oc- 

caſioned by a load of viſcid phlegm, It is alſo of uſe in hydro- 

pic caſes for promoting a diſcharge of urine. | 

The doſe is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the 


intention for which it is given. When intended to act as a vomit, - 


the doſe ought to be 1 In other caſes, it muſt not only be 
exhibited in ſmall doſes, but alſo mixed with cinnamon-water, or 
{ome other agreeable aromatic liquor, to prevent the nauſea it 


might otherwiſe occaſion. 
„ 


WATERS BY INFUSION, S.. 


| Lime-Water. . : 3 


OUR two ons of water gradually up. 1 of freſh 
burnt — rage and when the ebullition ceaſes; ſtir them 
well together; then ſuffer the whole to ſtand at reſt, that the 


lime may ſettle, and afterwards filter the liquor through paper, 


which is to be kept in veſſels cloſely ſtopft. 


The lime-water from calcined oyſter-ſhells, is prepared in the 


ſame manner. 


Lime-water is principally uſed for the gravel; in which caſe, | 


from a-pint to two or more of it may be drank daily. External! 
it is uſed for waſhing foul ulcers, and removing the itch, wy 
other diſeaſes of the kin. e 4 
£ Compound Limeewater, 
Take ſhavings of ene eee wood, half a pound; liquorice 
root, one ounce; faflatr: | 
three drachms; fimple lime- water, fix pints, + 


= 1 


liquor. 


In the ſame manner may lime-water be impregnated with che 


virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. Such impregnation not 
only renders the water more agreeable to the palate; but alſo a 
more efficacious medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous diſorders, and 
foulneſs of the blood and juices. | ; 

It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the ſimple water. 


Sublimate Mater: 


Diſſolve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in a pint of _ 
, ; þ If 


_ cinnamon-water. 


ras bark, half an ounce; coriander ſeeds, * 
Infuſe without heat for two days, and then ſtrain off the | 


1 
** 
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If a ſtronger ſolution is wanted, a double or triple quantity of 
ſublimate may be uſed. 3 ba 

The principal intention of this is td cleanfe foul ulcers, and 
_ conſume proud fleſh we? | 


Styptic Water. 1 85 


Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half; water, 
one pint. Boil them until the ſalts are difſolved, then filter the 
liquor, and add to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol, . 7 7 

This water is uſed for Hopping a bleeding at the nole, and 
other hæmorrhages; for which purpoſe cloths or doſſils dipt in it 
mult be applied to the part. | | 

Tar Water. | 

 Pourg gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and ſtir 
them ſtrongly together with a wooden rod: after they have 

ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour off the water, for uſe. 
Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort of the character which 
has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome medicinal virtues. It 
ſenſibly raiſæs the pulſe, increaſes the ſecretions, and ſometimes 
opens the body, or occafions vomiting. | Is 

A pint ef it may be drank daily, or more, if the ſtomach can 
ear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty ſtomach, 
viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the ſame quantity 


about two hours after breakfaſt and dinner. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. | 


GREAT number of diſtilled waters were formerly kept in 

A the ſhops, and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſpenſatories. 
 But-we conſider them chiefly in the light of grateful diluents, 
ſuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for 
rendering diſguſtful ones more agreeable. to the gone and 
ſtomach. . We 1hall therefore inſert only a few of thoſe which 
are beſt adapted to theſe intentions. | 

The management of a ſtill being now generally underſtood, it 
is needleſs to ſpend time in giying directions for that purpoſe. | 

| Cinnamon Water, | 
| Steep one pound of einnamon bark, bruiſed, in a gallon and 
a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days 1 and then 
diſtil off one gallon. : | 8 
This is an agreeable aromatic water, poſſeſſing in a high degree 
the fragrance and cordial virtues of the ſpice. | 


* + £7 
. 


| Pennyrayal 


E arrbous Dis TILL D WATERS. "I 
eee Water. 


Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; water, | 


from a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off by diſtilla- 
tion one gallon. 
This water. poſſeſſes, in a conſiderable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
3nd virtues of the plant. It 1 is given in mixtures and juleps to 
hyſteric e 
An in 


ſame purpoſes. 


| Peppermint N 
This i is made i in the ſame manner as the preceding. 
Spearmint Water. 


This may ao be prepared in the fame way as the pennyroal | 


water. 
Both theſe are uſeful ſtomachic waters, . will ſometimes 


relieve vomiting, eſpecially when it proceeds from indigeſtion, 


or cold viſcid phlegm. They are likewiſe uſeful in ſome colicky 
complaints, the gout inthe ſtomach, &c. particularly the pepper 
mint water. 


An infuſion of the freſh plant ĩs n to hare the 
| ſame effects as the diſtilled water. — 


XR .)̃ſe Water. 


Take of roſes freſh gathered, bx pounds; water, 550 . | 


Diſtil off one gallon. 


This water 18 principally valued on account of its fine flavour. 


Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica , half a pound; water «Gael 
half. Diſtil off % f 


This is a ee xg diſtilled water, and may in moſt caſes | 


ſupply the place of the more n. ſpice waters. 


-- 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 


1 Spirituous . Water: 


ART of clnuyon bath, our pound proof XY i 


4 common water, of each one Steep the cinnamon 
in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off one pg | 


Spirituuur Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; proof {pi = three x 


gallons; water, two gallons. Diſtil off three gallons. * 
This is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, N 
place of the Aromatic Water. | | 


WHEYS. 


Ws 


fon of the herb in boiling water anſwers nee | 


may fopply the. | 


- * — 
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8 two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till 
Nit is curdled; then ſtrain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the men/es, 
and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. | 

The doſe is two, three, or four wo according as the 
ſtomach will bear it, three times a-day. It it ſhould occaſion 
vomiting, it may be diluted. 2 | 

05 Muſtard Whey. 

Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruiſed muſtard-ſeed, an 
ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectly 
ſeparated; afterwards ſtrain the whey through a cloth. 

is is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt efficacious 
method of exhibiting muſtard. It warms and invigorates the 
habit, and promotes different ſecretions. Hence, in the low 
ſtate of "nervous fevers, it will often. ſupply the place of wine. 
It is alſo of uſe in the chronic rheumatiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. 
The addition of a little ſugar will render it more agreeable, 

The doſe is an ordinary tea-cupful four or five times a-day. 
1 S Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the ſcorbutic 
juices in a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is to 
be expected from eating the plants, than from their expreſſed 
I The ſcorbutic plants are; bitter oranges, brooklime, garden 
ſcurvy-graſs, and water-crefles. 

A number of 'other wheys may be prepared nearly in the ſame 
manner, as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. Theſe are 
cooling pleaſant drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cordial, 
when neceſſary, by the addition of wine. 

W 1 N & S. 
HE effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote perſpira- 
1 tion, warm the habit, and exhilarate the ſpirits. red 
wines, beſides theſe effects, have an aſtringent quality, by which 
they ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and by 
this means prove ſerviceable in reſtraining immoderate ſecre- 

tions. | . . 
I be thin ſharp wines have a different tendency. They paſs 
off freely by the different emunctories, and gently open the 
body. The effects of the full-vodied wines are, hawever, much 
more durable than thoſe of the thinyer, * - 5 an 


All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and do not paſs | 
off freely. Hence they will heat the body more than an equal 
dae -of any other wine, though it ſhould. contain fully as 
muc . N ; 

F — the obvious qualities of wine, it muſt appear to be an 
excellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to ſay the truth, it is worth 
all the reſt put together. 7 9 : 

But to anſwer. this character it muſt be ſound and good. No 
benefit is to be expected from the common traſh that is often ſold , 
by the name of wine, a e one drop of the juice 
of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarely obtained 
than genuine wine. | | N | | 

Wine is not only uſed as a medicine, but is alſo employed as a 

 menſiruum for extracting the virtues of other medicinal ſubſtances; 
for which it is not ill adapted, being a compound of water, in- 
flammable ſpirit, and acid; b 3 means it is enabled to act 
upon vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and alſo to diſſolve ſome 
bodies of the metallic kind, ſo as to impregnate itſelf with their- - 
virtues, as ſteel, antimony, &c, , | 


* Antbelmintics Wine. I 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-ſeed, an ounce. 
Bruiſe them, and infuſe without heat in two pints of red port 
wine for a few days, then ſtrain off the wine, 7 

As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are always 
debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſerviceable : it mult, 
however, have ſtill better effects when joined with bitter and 
purgative ingredients, as in the above form, 

A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Antimonial Wine. F 

Take a glaſs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. Digeſt, without heat, for 
three or four days, now and then ſhaking the bottle; afterwards 
filter the wine through paper. | | | 

The doſe. of this wine varies according to the intention. As 
an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty i 
or ſixty drops. In a larger doſe it generally proves cathartie, or =_ 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, each - 
one ounce; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, two - 

. Infuſe without heat for a week, and ſtrain out the wine 
or ule. * Ig 8 
In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or in- 
digeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before dinner 
and ſupper. | i 


1 * | * 1 * 
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Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; mountain wine, 
a pint, -Infuſe for three or four days; then filter the Andkure. 
his is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well for ſuch 
perſons as cannot ſwallow the powder, or whoſe are too 


uritable to bear it. . 
The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 


Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 


Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace, of 
each two drachms; Rheniſh wine, two pints. Infuſe for three 
or four weeks, frequently ſhaking the bottle; then paſs the wine 
through a filter. ERR | 
In obſtructions of the men/es, u of iron may be 
taken, in the doſe of half a hare W s twice or thrice a-day. _ 
The medicine would probably be as if made with Liſbon 
wine, ſharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or a 
{mall quantity of the vitriolic acid.  < * 
. S Stomach Wine. 
Take of Peruvian bark, groſsly powdered, an ounce; cardamom 
| feeds, and orange peel, bruiſed, Ferch two drachms. Infuſe in 


a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine for five or ſix days; then 
ſtrain off the wine. | | 


This wine is not only of ſervice in debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a preventive, by petfons 
able to the intermittent fever, or who reſide in places where this 
diſeaſe prevails. It will be of uſe likewiſe to thoſe who recover 
lowly after fevers of any kind, as it afliſts digeſtion, and helps 
to reſtore the tone and vigour of the ſyſtem. | 


A glaſs of it may be taken two or times 2-day. 


6 L o 8 8 A R * 


— 


Armoven terms of art have been ſedulouſly avoided i in 
the compoſition of this treatiſe, it is impoſſible entirely to 
baniſh nen phraſes when writing on medicine, a ſcience 
that has been leſs generally attended to by mankind, and con- 
tinues therefore to be more infected with the jargon of the 
ſchools, than perhaps any other. Several perſons having ex- 
preſſed ew inion that a gloſſary would make this work mare 
| Roar > igible, the —— conciſe explanation of the 

terms of art that occur, has been added in compliance with 
their ſentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of this 
2 rendering it . and Fuſeful to all xanks and 
claſſes of mankind. = 


. 


A. 


N The belly. 

, Veſſels 7 that convey the nouriſhment com the in- 
1 and the ſecreted 4 aids rom the ve e 

als of blood. 
Acrimony. Corrofive ſharpneſs. . * 
Acute. A diſeaſe, the f5mptoms of * are nan and tend 
to a termination, 1s called acute, ; £ 
Adult. mature age. | | 


Aduſt. Dry, Warm. | 7 4 * 
Antiſpaſmodic, Whatever tends to prevent or remove pai ow 


Aphthes Small whitiſh ulcers appearing in the mouth. 4 

Aſtridion. ' A tightening, or leſſening. 

Atrabilarian. An epi et commonly applied to le of A 
certain tem ent, marked by a dark complexion, bla 


Yair ſpare habit, & c. bak * e ancients ſuppoſed to iſ 
n ny the a atra ball, or the black bile. 5: Ppol uy 
B. 


Bile, or Gall, A fluid which is ſecreted * the Wer! into the galk. 
"bladder, and from thence my into _ n in order 

to e digeſtion. | 

C. 


8 An unhealthy ſtate of the 3 : FS 
Caries. A e a bone. We. 


* 


. 


Ganglia. 


Fg 
| 


| hl. A milky fluid ſeperated from the aliment in the inteſtines, 


and conveyed by the abſorbents into the blood to ſupply the 
waſte of -the animal body. 


Chronic. A diſeaſe whoſe progreſs is flow, in oppoſition to acute, 


Circulation. The motion of the blood, which is driven by the 
heart through the arteries, and. returns by the veins 


Comatoſe.” Sleep 


Y. 
Conglibate Gland, A ſimple g gland. | 


- Conglomerate. A compound 18H 


Contagion. Infectious matter. | 

Cutis. 3 ſkin. | 

Cutaneous." Of or belongin ng tothe ſkin. 

Crifis. A certain period in the mon of a diſeaſe, from whence 
2 — alteration either f or the bone? or or the worle takes 
place. 


© Critical. - Deciſive or important. 


Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, 8 thir- 
: teenth, fourteenth, ſeventeenth, and twenty-firſt, are by ſome 
authors denominated critical days, becauſe febrile complaints 
have bows: are to n 2 N change at theſe 


„ 0 
P. 


2 Weakneſs. * 
Delirium. A temporary diſorder of the mental faculties. 


Diaphragm. A membrane ſeparati: g the cavity of the cheſt from 
a that of the belly. 8 ni 


| Diutetic.” A medicine that promotes the Sen of urine. 
Draftic« Is applied to ſuch purgative medicines as are violent or 


wy: cir 1 | 
N | 
2 19 collection of purulent matter in the 3 of the 


breaſt. 
Endemic. A diſeaſe peculiar to a certain diſtrict of country: 


| Epidemic. A diſeaſe generally infectious. 


Exacerbation. one increaſe of any dilcaſe. 


: . 
Fees. e 
Færid. Emitting an PE} ſmell. 
8 Ky, child before birth, or when dorn before the mY 
is thus termed. 
Tinti. e wind. 
Fungus. Proud fleſh. 


G. 
Gangrene. Mortification, 8 | 
Gummata. | Venereal excreſcences. 


Hemorrhage. Dicthaee of blood. 
 Hypochondriaci/m. wages ſpirits. 


| Lixivium. Ley: 


 Perſpiration. The matter diſcharge 


Pflegmatic. Watery, relaxed. 


A GLOSSARY. 6. 


| Cum Exerciſe! taken with a view to preſerve or reſtore 


health. The ancient Fe this an important 
Ones of medicine. pb 220 | * 12 
. 


Hectic Per. A Now conſumi wier atten hs 
bad habit of body, or 2. incura is hd din 


diſeaſe. 
Hemorrhoids) The piles. 


" 
Py 


Hypochondriat viſcera. The hyer, ſpleen, &c. ſo termed from 


their ſituation in * e or e and lateral 
party of the belly. 


, Ks 


. 


1chor. Thin bad matter. |  - 42: 2 
Impoſthume. A collection of urulent matter. 


e A ſurcharge of blood, and an in wo ation of 


the veſſels, i in any particular part 'of the body. 
To | R 
Ligature. Bandage. | | 


* | * * 

Miliary Eruption. FF SIE of ſmall a reſembling the 
ſeeds of millet. 

Morbific. Cauſing diſeaſe, or diſcaſed. : 

Mucus. The matter diſcharged from the noſe, lungs, &c. 

Myſentery. A double membrane which * the inteſtines to 
the back bone. <p | 

N. 


* u. Irritable. 1 # 
9 An inclination to vomit. 
Enlargement of the bones e bs the venereal. 
2 | 
8 P. 


pecboral. Medicines adapted to cure diſeaſes of the breaſt. 
Pelviss The bones ſituated at the lower part of the trunk; thus 
named from their reſembling in ſome meaſure a baſon, | 
Feritonaeum, A membrane lining the cavity of the belly and 
covering the inteſtines. 2 
Pericardium. - Membrane np. the heart. 
from the pores of the ſkin 


in form of vapour or ſweat. 


 Phlogifton. Is here uſe to ſignify ſomewhat rendering the air 


unfit for the purpoſes of reſpiration. 


Raue. Replete l.. | 
* . " Polypus.. 


deep rooted 7 


„ A oss ARM 
Palypus. A diſcaſed exereſeence, or a ſubſtance formed of con- 
eee lymph, frequently found in the large blood veſſels. 
Matter contained in a boil. 


R. 
Regimen, Regulation of diet. 


Rectum. The itraight gut, in which the fonces are contained. 
Reſpiration. The act — breathing. 


{ 
8. 
Saliva. The fluid ſecreted by the * 4 the WOT, 
* A thin bad matter, Ae from an ill nn 
ore. 
Seſurrhous. A ſtate of diſeaſed hardneſs. + . 
Shbugh. A part hom and thrown off by fuppuration. 
Spaſm. A diſeaſed contraction. 
"Spine. The . _ . he diſcharge 8 TI 
Sypric. A medicine for {topping the di 0 
. A faintin ang fit — with a . r of 
ſenſation 40d ought, - 
. 


Tabs. A ſpecies of conſumption. | 
Temperament. A peculiar habit of body, of which there are 
generally reckoned four, viz. the ſanguine, the bilious, the 
melanchoiic and the phlegmatic. Ent, 


F U. ; ; p 
FV. Ee Giddineſs. | | . | 
Ulcer. An jlt conditioned ſore. 
| Lreters, Iwo long and mall canals which cqueyihs aus 
from the 2 to the bladder. 
Urethra. The canal which . the urine from the — 


on * 


Anwrions Jewiſh and 9 well OS 
2 r * 74. +: Ion of as. 


476. Proper treatment in the hs 477 e 
Mje „ how to be treated, aße. 520. 1 * 
Accs See Caſualties. S.. 
Atidi, of peculiar ſervice in eon 


vers, 182. 8 9 
. 408. Method 


Ar ; Found hoſpital at, cauſe of the n den be. 
yon ran} gpl fatal by oa of . 
Ke "Inga al es treatment, 504, note. 
Audiſim, his remark on the luxury of 2 
ther, v — in ee 
Is ent for flatulencies, 405. 


2 3749 tte. 
=o. in i in- 


n : — 
4 preparing and, pling t, — 2 em 
Is too 7 in favour of ——— ibid. 
—_ the wholeſome amuſement for ſedentary pexiqns, 


F ſpecies of frer no perſon can ſtake, and the 
3 rigs rm & of, ibid, 
REED 137. Under a proper * 
— — go off, without n I gr proper regia wil id. 
8 ane brk Oe only mie eb 
c vian y medicine to be re- 
lied on in, 16. Dhildens how to be treated in, ib:d. Fre» 
* — medicine for thoſe who live in Nr 
ir, con » ous to children, 29: 
ng Luc the moſt obſtinate Wenden in Aae | 
Rat which injure * by 3 airy X* 
| 5 * 


. 


* 


ar- , 
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46. The qualities of, act more ſenſibly on the body, than is 85 
nerally imagined, 50. The ſeveral noxious qualities of, ſpeci- 
fied, bid. n large cities, polluted by various circumſtances, 
ibid. The air in churches, how ren 3 71. 
Houſes ought to be ventilateꝗ daily, 72. The danger attend- 
ing {mall ene e 73. ons whoſe buſine is 4 confine 
them to town ought to ſſeep in the ev es hid. a 
obſtruct the free current of air, id. Trees ſhoul not be 
lanted too near to houſes, ibi. Frefh air peculiarly F 


or the ſick, 74. The fick e in more 2 rom the 


want of freſh air, than from their diſorders, ibid. Wholeſome- 
neſs of the morning air, 78. The changeableneſs of, one great 
cauſe of catching cold, 117. Thoſe who keep moſt within 
doors, the moſt ſenſible of theſe changes, iid. Of the night, 
to be carefully guarded againſt, 118. Freſh air often of more 
efficacy in diſeaſes than medicine, 129. Its importance in 
fevers, 133. 147. States of, liable to uce putrid fevers, 
179. Muſt be 
diſorder, 152. of, one of the moſt effectual remedies 
for the : hooping-cough, 261, The qualities of, a material con- 

- fideration- for aſthmatie patients, 352. The various ways by 

_ , which it may be rendered noxious, 555. Confined, how to 
try, and- y 556; Method of recovering perſons 2 


by foul Mas 557 Freſh, — the greateſt 1 importance , in — 


fits; 5 
Hithen, Nr. b his treatiſe on the nature and cure of fradtu 
.. commended, 5 28, note. 
_ cauſtic, IR the ſtone, 300. " Hon prepare 
I ie, id. pats IT 
Aliment i os 7 c changing the whole conſtitution of thebody, 
2 caſes anſwer every intention in the cure 
18 bid. T Pe calls of hunger and thirſt, ſuſficient for re- 
lating the due quantity of, 59. The quality of, how, injured, 
ni. , due mixture of vegetables neceſſary with os 
food, 61. To what the bad effects of tea are principally owing, 
62. Water, good and bad, 3 ibid. uiry into 
the qualities of fermented liquors with inſtructions for the due 
making of them, 64. The qualities of . bread, and h 
rates by bakers, 65. .General rules for the choice of f 
3554. Ought not to be too uniform, 66. Meals ought to be 
; at Neu _ 67 | over: Slings injurious both n 
and young, 1 reakfaſts a 3 e 
diet ought 80 be gradually made, 69% LC 
Amaurofis*'" See Gu ſerena. | 
"American India; r- e of curing the _— liſcaſe, 


457. 20 
Amuſements ſocteritaryzi impr 2 ſedentary perſons, 48. Ought 
always to be of an Ae e v e 
Agence See Dropſy.” 4; 
Ang er, violent fits of, — to the d liesen, 104; Tran- 
© quillity of wind eflential to N 


Animal 


cool And freſh in ſiek chambers under this 
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1 N. 1 DGE © - a 
Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 17. Animals hat 
die of themſelves, unfit for food, 59. Overdriven cattle ren- 
dered unwholeſome, 60. The artifices; of butchers expoſed, 
ibid. Too great a quantity of, generates the ſcurvy, 614. 
Animals and pian the analogy in the nouriſhment of, ſtated, 87. 
rn vo fo oo nent  er 
Aphthe. See T HO TT OY nr no 
Afoplexy,-'who moſt liable to this diſorder, 375. Cauſes, ibid. 
Symptoms and method of cure, ibid. Cautions to. perſons of 
an apoplectie make, 377, br tot nents Thr, ell 
Apothecaries weights, a table of, 590. 0 
Apparel. \. Clothing. * t 
Appetite, want of, cauſes and remedies for, 380, 387. > 
Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 158. 
His advice for perſons troubled with coſtiveneſs, 379, 0s. MRS 
Arſenic, the effects of, on the ſtomach, 432. Medical-treatment” == 
when the ſymptoms appear, 161d. 10 8 „5 3 
Arts. See Manufacture. 8 | 4 0” 
Afrites, See D e = 
Aſſes milk, why it ſeldom does any good, 165. Inſtructions for 
taking it, ibid. ' l 2 
Afthma, the different kinds of this diſorder diſtinguiſhed with its 
cauſes, 371. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 372. Medi 
ment, 373. Remedies proper in the moiſt 
Atmoſphere. SEE Air, «i 
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BalPs purging vermifuge powder, preparation ef, 8. | 
Ballets ow to prepare. Anodyne balſam, 4 Locatelli's | 


balſam, ibid. Vulnerary balſam, ibid. * d 
Bandages, tight, produce moſt of the bad conſequenges attending 
fractured bones, 339. _. : A 
Bark, Peruvian, the beſt antiddte for ſailors againſt diſorders on a 
foreign coaſt, 44: How to be adminiſtered in the àgue, 139. 
Diſtinction between the qed bark and quill bark, ibid: note. A 
decoction or infuſion oF may be taken by thoſe who cannot 
ſwallow it in ſubſtance, 147. Is often adulterated, ibid. note. 
Is the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 143. How _ 
it may be rendered more palatable, ibi, Maybe adminiſtered 
by clyſer, ibi/. Cold water the beſt'menſtruum for extracting 
the virtues of this drug, 170. How to be adminiſtered in the 
putrid fever, 1853 and in the exyſipelas, 232, In an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, 241. Its efficacy in a malignant quinſey, 
252. In the hooping-cough, 264. medicine in vo- 
miting, when it proceeds from weakneſs of the ſtomach, 290. 
Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 204. Is good 
againſt tlie piles, 3o8; and worms, 337. Its uſe da 8 
for preventing a fit of the gout, 352. A good remedy in the 


% 


King's evil, 366 and in the fuer albur, 481. 
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Bath waters, n a * 
8 good j . 3 


| . 4 "Eo uae 57. 
nervous ſyſtem, — nt oo Nen e 


mg 4 5. Is good for rickety aden ann Ce. 
- -eoncerhing the proper uſe of, in adults, 57 3 tog 
Bah warms of great ſervice in an nflammanon . 


Bathing, à religi ous dut) under the Judaic and RETIRED R. 


IR. Is conducive to 


9 5 yampe powerful remedy againſt worms, 
bk. 337» 


; Jy ought to be turned down and expoſed to the air, 72. Bad 
effects of too great indulgence in bed, 78. Damp, the danger 


of, 119. Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 2 3. 
Beer, ; theill conſeg x ner hy 


artifices of the dealers in, ibid. 


Biles, 521. > | 

Bilious colic, ſymptoms 48d treatment of, 2735 

HBilious fever. See Fever . 8 I | 

Bite of a mad dog. See DoS. 

Bitters, warm  aſtringent, antidotes to agus, 140. Are ſer- 
viceable in iting when it proceeds weakneſs in the 


ſtomach, 290. 
Bladder, inna mation of, i its s general cauſes, 297+ Medient treat- 
ment of, 298. ä 
Bladder, ſtone i in. See Stone. * | 
| Blajt, See Eryfipelas. 
1 cautions for the of, in fevers, 134. Tn the ague, 
| 139. ſts 1. Wies in the acute collitinual fever, 1 28 In the 
pleuriſy, 152. When neceſſary in an inflammation o f the lungs, 


159. Caution en 
fever, 184. In the miliary fever, 192. in the 
ſmall-pox, 2024 When uſeful in the meaſles, 222. en ne- 


ceſſary in the bilious fever, 226. Under what circumſtances 


proper in the nu, vr 231. Mode of, proper in an inflam- 
mation of the brain, 2 $ always necelry in an l 


tion of the eyes, 239. n pro ye and improper, in a cou 
256, When proper i in the — 262. 2 almoſt 


only thing to be depended on in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 
266. And in an inflammation of the inteſtines, 268. Is ne- 
ceſſary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 277. Its uſe in a 


ſuppreſſion of urine, 296. Is proper in an aſthma, 373, Is dan- 
gerous in fainting | ts, without * caution, 403. Cautions pro- 
per 


{;, inſtead of being made up again as foorias perſons riſefrom | 


uences of prokjng i it too weak, 64. Petigions 


nſt, in a nervous fever 3 In the putrid 
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by. operation, 518. Ghee to Dieting by leeches . - 
Prevaili my gas relating to bleeding, 50 b 1 4 
- moſt commodieus to take blood fron ot _ 

"—— at the AE lay” ing hp of more {i CO a | 


peration with the lancet, bi 2 x 
of not to be 1 e due conſideration, 16d. 2 | 5 # | 
op it when nec lia. Cautions to prevent e 7 i 


e e, bor Llnichthe ted th ee 

in ons, when born ſo, might luca 

ſuited to their capacity ty, 416, — n * 

Bliftery, peculiarly 5 wor in the . 8 % 
Wy to be a putrid feyery.184; en propeſ in 
the miliary = t Seldom fail to remove the maſt 2 "ol 

nate Dots ng of the eyes, 240.20 A good 9 in _ | 


quin 7. for a violent hooping cough{a64. 
one an inflammation of Ane. 
| 267 Are efficacious my 328. | | 
Blood, involuntary diſcharges o — Lalurary, bt not 
to be raſhly ſtopped, 301. ſt King of theſe dif- 
charges, with their uſual ibid. ds of cure, 302, 


ET, ſpitting of, who moſt ſubje&t to, * at . ſeaſons, 309. 
Its cauſes, #5id. Symptoms, 310. Proper regimen; in, 37. 
Medical e ibid. Cautions for N ſubject to it, 

12. 

Bü weliMiing of, its cauſes_ and ſymptoms, 315 Medical 
treatment, 313. F . 

Blond ſhot eye, how to cure, 419. 4 

Blaody- flux. Zee Dyſentery.” 

Beerhaave, his obſervation on dreſs, 87, note. His chanical er- 
pedients to relieve an inflammation of the bra 235. 

 Boluſes, general rules for the preparing ob, 594: Ahe 1 
balus, 16%, Diaphoretic, bolus, i$i4. Mercurial bolus, bid. 
Bolus of rhu and mercury, ibid. Pectoral bolus, 595. 

_ the . of, a flow operation, $28. Bones, 

ken, often ſucceſsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, - 
wy to be adopted after the accident, 2 Hints 
88 if the patient is confined to his bed, 538. Clean- 
lineſs to be regarded duri — this confinement, 147% che limb 
not to be kept continually on the ſtretch, 5 39. Cautions to 
be obſerved in ſetting a bone, ibid. light bandages con- 
demned, ibid, How — keep the limb ſteady by an caly me- me- 
thod, 540. Fractures of the ribs, ibid. | 
Bowls, 3 of. See e 
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. 3 Emme * o moſt hable to it, 1 its cauſes * 


ymptoms, 233. Regimen, 235. Medical treatment, 2 
| > per food for children, as ba ous they can e 
I 4 cruſt off the gun tek, 17. beſt modes of pre- 
0 * it in food for children, ib. Good, the ande of, 
""Y chat purpoſes adultegated by the bakers, 65. Toalted, 
. 2 of, good to check the e in a ra mor- 
XZ „ #6) WY 
ken lie See Sulphur. r 
recommbnded i in the Pb bows make, 
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* 5 Bra - of of wird ſe nencelthay wounds. 27. r 
„ f of, . "Do elfen of of injured whe $47, Die: 
| ae 528, to cure ſores occafioned by, hide. 

t 5 Ends ot, + nguiſhed, * fear (Oper . 


h << injurious to the lungs, Fg 
ch, a plaſter of, between aten * Seallent 
remedy 1 n a 3 5 3., Iva 1 


. f 
op et ger and thr ing: owed inthe mid of 


$5. ; ig, i eure Py.” Treatment of, when violent; 
526. , ibid. Liniment for, 616. 
Buſchhers, their? * ue app, and condemned, 


60. : . is oh: +. a 
Butter ought to be very ſparingly given to children, _ 6 
— C. % p | 2 Lg | ; J : 
Cabbage leaves, topical application of, in a pleuriſy, 15 $247. 
Camphor, why N little an] in eye-waters, . + > . 2 


Campror ated ll preparation of, 617. 
Camphorated {put of wine, 629. T2 
Camps, the greatelt neceſſity of conſulting cleantinals. in, 95. 
Cancer, its different ſtages deſcribed, with the producing 8 
- 228. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 
Dr. Storck's method. of treating this diſorder, 427. 
8 for avoiding it, 430. 
Cancer ſcroti, *a diſorder peculiar to chimney-Fweepers owing to 
want of cleanlineſs, 93, note. 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a ſacrifice of health to vanity, 76. 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the ſtone, 30. 
Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 429. 
Caſualties, which apparently put an end to life, Nen cautions 
-reſpeCting, 544. 551. 556. 572. 
ſubſtances ſtopped in the my 545. 
- drowning, 551. 
nnoxious vapours, 5%. a 
— extremity of cold, 558. 
: — EXLIreme cat, 553» 
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Cato laſms, their wrath; intention, 

2 ge ii,” ORE 925 e b 
Me the ail order and its Sen extent Leben bel, 4 „ 
Si ſtall. fed," are unwholeſome food 1 Over-driyen, are -_ 

Wer in a high fever, 2 The "artifices of batchery a 


ibid. | 
a Fe hut, "ought to be eöttool ebend, 2. Tha © | 
rank ſtories of Men 2 live © » 121. * liquors 


in A of EY dan rous to enter 6. How 
purify the air in, 1010. a ol of 


* 5 
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Cri his 5 85 boy th pn ont 124. $i rakes 4s 3 3 
Chancres, deſeri mary, how to treat . 1 
tomatie 11. ain, 1 46 +, Symp 


Cane? the dangetio of B leeping in the fume of, 555. > D -— 
Charity roper exerciſe of, 41. ET TY 
Ce, mant de to the uſe of exettife, 18: Hig5 
ment af the due quantity f urine, not to be relied" on, 
- Strongly recommends Æthiops mineral in Mo us of * 
eyes, 241. His obſervations on barrennels, 4933 note, | 
Chilblainsz cauſes of, 505. How to cure, ibid. | Ab 
Child bs women; how to be treated under a miliary fever, 192- 
Child-bed fever. See Fever. N 
Child. birih, the ſeaſon bf, requires due care after the Eur TY 
are over, 4x: Medical advice to women in labour, 486. III 
effects of colleCting 'a* number of women on ſuch . 
ibid. Ke" How to guard againſt the miliary feyer, 488. 
oy of Sy e 66 fever, 489. Proper treatment 155 this 
eneral cautions for women at this ſeaſon, 492. 
G heir diſeaſes generally acute, and delay dangerous, 6. 
Their 5 8 leſs com W , and eafier cured; than thoſe of 
| 75 5 Are often the heirs of the diſeaſes of their parents, 
Tho born of diſeaſed. Pa rents, require 9 care in 
the nurſing, 3. "Are often killed or deformed dy injudicious 
clothing, 9. How treated in Africa, > Th uſual 
cauſes of deformity i in, explained, ibid. eir clothes ought 
to be faſtened on with ftrings, 13. General rule for cloth 
them. ibid. © Cleanlineſs an im nt' article in their dre 155 \ 
The milk of the mother the moſt natural food for, 4 
Ab. urdity of giving them drugs as their firſt food, 15. The 
beſt method of expelling the meconiumy ibid,” How they ought 
to be weaned from the breaſt, 16. A cruſt of bread the beſt 
gum-ſtick for them, 17. How. to pre bread in their 
Food, ibid. Cautions 2 to giving them animal food, 7d. 
Cautions as to the quantity of their food, 18. Errors in che | 
quality of their food more frequent than in the n _ 
The food of 'adults e for children, 76 bis. Str 
quors expoſe them to inflammatory diſorders, ibid. * It a 


of unripe fruit, 19. Butter, 20. Honey, a wholeſome arti- 
ticle of food for them, 1hid,” ' The importance of exerciſe to 


promote their growth and ſtrength, ibid. Rules for their ex- 
erciſe, 21. Poverty of parents occaſions their neglect of chil- 


drxen, 


n, 2 Rae 
— 5 z an KAN 12 5 5 for them, 27. 1 i 
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inted out, 31. Are cramm th cor 
Solent nurſe, 3a Eruptions — b 40 nurſes 
RAS Nabe 25 | 
Indications of nn. Nen 
Cfincong . 


ee the diſorder iſorder defined, with in cauſea and y- 
FIR EIS hunter ee the air id un 
OF Une ie vo s cuſtom, 492, 
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Carey ar. * bad conſequences W. them * 
Cities, I hl 4 the air S 
6 large the £900 8 Houlg 8 to * 
hed 15 72. apartments, 
ibid. All ho can ought flee: 73- Diſorders. 
that large towns arc peculiarly r to ful toy e Cleanlineſs 
not ſufficiently attended to in, « Should be ſupplied with 
plenty of water, 98, nate. means to guard againſt 


infection in, - 
Clare, Mr. his we thod of applying Feen 
in yenereal ca es, 465. 6 
| Cleanlineſs, ai a e the dreſs of chil- 
dren, 1 and · to n anblty, N often 
covers s neceſſary to. heal ers es, 
nating fro + Mao of, ibid. Is not OE 
n or e peaſants, 95. N 
tion paid to, b ibid. note. Neceſſity of 
cConfulting cleanlineſs nlineſs in camps 2 as the 1. ces 
of the whale £ em of the Jewilh lows, 96. grant mortof 
che religion of the Eaſtern countries, 
ing greatly N to health, ibid. Cl: — nc 
neceſſary on board of ſhips, ph 27-280 and to the fick, id. ne” 
ral remarks on, ibid. Many di may be cured 
tineſs alone, 129. The want of, a very general cauſe o —2 
feyers, 180. Is a great preſervative againſt venereal infection, 
Jo; and againſt galling in infants, 
o exhorted to remove popular. prejudices againſt — 
tion, 211. Might +111 oy y undertaking the praQt 
of it themſelves, 207. 
| 2 
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Ching, the only natural uſe of, 9. That of children, has be- 


come a ſecret art, ibid. Ought to be faſtened on infants with 


firings inſtead of pins, 13. Pernicious conſequences of ſtays, 


ibid. Importance of. cleanlineſs to children, 14. The due, 


ante of, dictated by the climate, 83. Should be increaſed 
in the decline of life, 84, and adapted to the ſeaſons, ibid. Is 
often hurtful by being made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 


8 ibid. Pernicious conſequences of attempting to mend 
the 


| ape by dreſs, 95. Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. Garters, 
buckles, and other bandages, 86. The perfection of, to be 
eaſy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, i4id, Wet, the 
danger of, and how to guard againſt it, 118. | 
Clyſters, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ſtomach, 


267. And for an inflammation of the inteſtines, 268. Of tos 


bacco ſmoke, its efficacy in procuring a ſtool, 275. note. 


chicken broth ſalutary in the c/o/era morbus,” 284. Ther R—_—_ 


uſe in a ſuppreſſion of urine, 296. Ought to be frequently ad= 


miniſtered in the puerperal fever, 490. Of tobacco, to excite a 


vomit, 549. Of tobacco fumes, to ſtimulate the inteſtines, 552. 
The general intention. of, $95: Preparation of the emollient 
clyſter, ibid, Laxative olyſter, 597. Carminative clyſter, ibid. 
Oily clyſter, % Starch clyſter, ibid. Turpentins elyſter, 
ibid. Vinegar elyſtery ibid. ©, etl 1 
Celiac paſſiong proper treatment for, 322. of ah 
Coffee berries recommended in the ſtone, 300. 5 5 
Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 558. The ſudden 
application of heat dangerous in ſuch caſes, ibid. How to re- 
cover frozen or benumbed limbs, 559. £ 
Cold bath.” See Bath, F | 
Colds, frequently occaſioned by imprudent —__Y of clothes at 
the firſt approaches of ſummer, 84, note. Various cauſes of, 
ſpecified, 117. Their general cauſes, 253. Proper regimen: 
on the ſymptoms of, appearing, ibid. Danger of neglecting 
the diſorder, 255. The chief tecret for ayoiding, 256. 
Colic, different ſpecies of, 271. Medical treatment of, according 


to their ſpecies and cauſes, ibid. Bilious colie, 273. Hyſteria 


. colic, 274. Nervous colic, ibid. Cautions necellary to guard 
againſt the. nervous colic, 276. General advice in colics, 
ibid. | | | 

Collyria, See Eye waters; . 5 

Commerce often imports infectious diſorders, roo. Means ſug= 
geſted to guard againſt this danger, i614. note. 


Confettions often very needleſsly compounded, 599. Prepara- 


tion of the Japonic confection, % id. ; 5 
Onſerves and preſerves, general remarks on, and their compoſi- 


tion, 399. Of red roſes, bid. Of floes, 600. Candid oraage- 


peel, bid. ; 
Conflieyriang good or bad, the foundation of, generally laid during 


infancy, 1. 
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mptions, the increaſe of this diſorder * 
ard drinking, 90. Who moſt liable I its cauſes, 160. 


hw oms, 162. Regimen, 16 Riding, ib. Much be. 
— to be from r long VOYAge, i ibid, Travel! 


dical treatment, 168. 


Proper treatment of, i814. 

—— Synptomatic, the treatment of, muſt be directed to 
the producing cauſe, 172. 

1 why newborn * are fo liable to, 12. Thoſe 

8 A eruption in the ſm x favourable f 85 

9 on $13: per treatment 12351 


4. The gen recovery of an infant ſeeming] 
955 e209. Farcher i. inſtructions in like caſes, 570. 1 9 
ni, 


* 3 health of his men, 44, note. 


not naturally fo, 62. 


nurſes who lect therr duty to children, 33. Are 
2 1 in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 266. When 


nant woman during labour, 486. 
Corn, damaged; will produce the putrid fever, 179. 
Corns in the feet are occaſioned by wearing tight ſhoes; bs: 
Cortex. See Bark. 
Coftiveneſs, a frequent recourſe to medicines for the tion of, 
injurious to the conſtitution, 114. Is rather to be removed by 
than by drugs, 1614. Its general cauſes, and ill effects, 
378. Regimen, ibid. | Remedies for, 380. 
, the proper reinedies for, 257. A plaſter of Burgundy 
h hid between the ſhoulders an excellent remedy for, 24. 


e ber , and cough of the lungs, diſtinguiſhed, 
. Trea 1 or — —_— wir rk, . 
8 who moit liable to, wi its diſpoſi ca ,; 
80 mg ies, 261. Is infectious, ibid. Vomits, 3 ule, 
and how to adminiſter them to children, 268. Garlic oint- 
ment a remedy for, 264. 
Cough, phthiſical, incident to ſedentary artificers, from their 
brea ing confined air, 46. 
Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 30. 
8 proper remedies for, 411. | 
Cramp of 1 1 who moſt ſubject to, 399. Medical treat- 
ment ot, 15. 
e how to uſe for . ſubſtances detained in the 
et, 
Croup in Loy OE: deſcribed, 505. Its ſymptoms and proper 
_ treatment, 506. 


der, the ill conſequences of making it enk. 64. 


Dancing, | 


Ring. 164. Diet, ibid. Great chef of mnt mill in, 165. Me- 
———=- Nervous, defined, and the perſons moſt liable to, iy. 


aptain, the circumnavigator, his means of preſerving the 


Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholeſome, that are | 
. hr no not to be given to igfants, 16. Are the common 


good in the colic, 271, 272. Ought wor to be given to a preg- 


Ib, Fw 
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Daucus 1 See Carrot. 


Deafneſs, when a favourable ſymptom in the putrid fever, 182. 
note. Methods of cure, according to its caules, 420, 421. 
Death, the evidence of, ſometimes allacious, and ought not to 
be too ſoon credited, 544. 551. 554+ The means to be uſed 
n from, nearly the ſame in all 
caſes, 572. | 
Decodions, general remarks on, 600. Preparation of the decoction 
of althæa, ibid. Common decoction, 60 1. Of logwood, 187d. 
Of bark, ibid. Compound decoction of bark, i4i4. Of 
ſarſaparilla, ibid. Of ſeneka, 602. White decoction, ibid. 
Deformity, often occaſioned by the injudicious manner of dreſſing 


hildren, 9. Is ſeldom found among ſavage nations, r WEL TER 4 TM 


c | 
The uſual cauſes of, explained, ibid. 
Dews, night, dangerous to health, 116. .- 
2 who moll Gable to this 1 2. Its cauſes, ibid. 
mptoms, 29. Regimen and medical treatment, 293, 2 
Difoguithed Son Meant „ 


ency of urine, 295. 
Diarrhæa. See Looſeneſs. | 225 | 3 
Diet, will often anſwer all the indications of cure in diſeaſes, 
128. Illuſtrations, ibid. See Aliment. a 
Digeſtion the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inani- 
tion, 07. 1 
Diſeaſes, hereditary, cautions to perſons afflicted with, 7. Pecu- 
iar diſorders attending particular occupations, 36, 37. Many 
of them infectious, 93. The knowledge of, depends more 
experience ang obſervation than upon ſcientifical princi- 
ples, 125. Are to be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt obvious and 
permanent ſymptoms, ibid. The difference of ſex, age, and 
conſtitution, to be conſidered, 126. Of the wing, to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the hody, ibid. Climate, fituation, 
and occupation, to be attended to, 127. Other collateral cir- 
cumſtances, ibid. Many indications of cure, to be anſwered 
by diet alone, ibid. Cures often effected by freſh air, by 
exerciſe, or by cleanlineſs, 129, Nervous Salon a com- 
plicated nature, and difficult to cure, 383. _ 3 
Di/lscatians, ſhould be reduced before the ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion come on, and how, 532. Of the jaw, ibid. Of the 
neck, 533. Of the ribs, 334. Of the ſhoulder, 535. Of the 
, e Of the chigh, 536. Of che knees, ancles, and | 
toes, ibid. N F | 
Diuretic infuſion for the dropſy, how to prepare, 346. _/ 
Da, ſymptoms of madneſs in, 434 Ought to be carefully pre- 
ſerved after biting any perſon, to aſcertain whether he is mad 
or not, 435. Is often reputed mad when he is not ſo, 61d, 
Symptoms of the bite of a mad dog, 436. The poiſon cannot 
lie many years dormant in the body, as is ſuppoſed, ibid. Dr. 
Mead's receipt for the bite, 437 The famous Eaſt Indian 
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ſpeciſic for, bid. Other recipes, 438. Vinegar of conſider- 
le ſervice in this diſorder, ibid. Medical courſe of treatment 
recommended, 439. Regimen, 440. Dipping in the ſea not 
to be relied on, iid. Dr. Tiflot's medical courſe for the cure 
of the hydrophobia, 441, Remarks on the Ormſkirk medi- 
Line, ibid. note. | i aq 3 
Doſes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 
| Dram ought to be avoided by perſons afflicted with nervous diſ- 
| Orders, . We * 5 1 
A Draught, — the proper form for ſuch medicines as are intended 
for immediate operation, 602. How to prepare the anodyne 
draught, 603, Diuretic draught, %. Purging draught, ibid, 
Swearing draught, ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid, * . 
Dre.” See Chihing, 7 To ISI, | 
LO Dyyrhing, ps who are ſeldom intoxicated may nevertheleſs 
; "jure their conſtitutions by, go. The habit of drinking fre- 
. quently originates from misfortunes, 91, Frequently deſtroys 
| the powers of the mind, 154. Perſons often forced to it by 
= miſtaken . 92, note. Ifads to other vices, ibid. 
: Drop;y, the ſeveral diſtinctions of, with its cauſes, 342, 343, 
Symptoms, 343, Regimen, 344. Medical treatment, 345, 
apping, a fafe and ſimple operatzon, 347. 
Dropſy of the brain. See Water in the head. 


Drowned perſons, 2 not to be raſhly given up for dead, 551, 
Proper trials for the recovery of, ibid. 8 ought not 
to be ſuſpended upon the firſt returns of life, 554. Succeſs of 
the Amſterdam ſociety for the recovery of, 57 11 

Drunhkenneſs, See Intoxication. „„ | 

Dumb perſons may he taught to read, write, and diſcourſe, 419, note. 

Dylemtery, where and when moſt prevalent, 315. Its 88 an 

__* ſymptoms, 316. Regimen, 317, Fruit, one of the beſt re- 
medies for, 319. Proper drink for, ibid. Medical treatment, 
320. Cautions to prevent a relapſe, 321, e 


„„ E. | 1 

Far, the ſeveral injuries it is liable to, 419. Deafneſs, medical 
treatment of, according to its cauſes, 420. Ought not to be 

_ Far-ach, its cautes, and N treatment for, 330, How to 
drive inſets outok; ibid ·˙ tt th 
| Education of children thould be begun at home, by the Parents, 
14 24, note, That of girls hurcful to their conſtitution, 25. ö 

B Efflivia, putrid, will occaſion the ſpotted feyer, 179, * 
Electric beneſicial in tlie palſy, 30333. 

Electuaries, Kere! rules for making, 604. Preparation of leni- 
tive cleCtuary, ibid. Electuary for the dyfentery, ibid. For 
e os epilepty, ibid. For the gonorrhcea, 605. Ot the bark, 
d, Fox the piles, %, For the palfy, ibid, For the rheu- 
ͤ— f 
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| | 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 628. Sacred elixir, ibid. 
Stor ella ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, 629. 
Emulſions, their uſes, 606, Preparation of the common emul- 
ſion, ibid. Arabic emulſion, ibid. Camphorated emulſion, 
ibid. Emulſion of gum ammoniac, ibid. ' Oily emulfion, 
ibid. | | | . 3 
Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 
perſons from fainting fits, 563, | 
Entraile. 3 3 4 ; a 3 | 5 
Epilepſy, the diſorder defined, 294. Its cauſes au ptoms, 
5 B&G Due regimen, 296. Medical treatment, hid.” 0 
Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are 
miſtaken and ill treated by nurſes, 33. Qught never to be 
ſtopped without proper advice, ibid. In fevers, how to be 


treated, 177. 184. 190. 192. In the ſmall-pox, 199. 204. Tn * 


children, the cauſes of, 503. How to cure, ibid. . 7 
Eryſipelas, a diſorder incident to the laborious, 29. Its cauſes ex- 
lained, and who moſt ſubject to it, 228. Its ſymptoms, 220. 
Re imen, 230. Medical treatment, ibid. The ſcochutie ery- 
ſipelas, 232, Inſtructions for thoſe who are ſubje& to this 
diſorder, ibid. + * 
Ewvacuations of the human body che principal, ſpecified, 1 12. 
By ſtool, 113. Urine, 114. Perſpiration, 116. - 
| Exerciſe, the importance of, to promote the growth and ſtren 
of children, o. All young animals exert their organs of 
motion as ſoon as they are able, 21. The utility of, proved 
from anatomical conſiderations, 23. And from philoſophical 
deductions, ibid. Military exerciſe recommended for boys, 25. 
Benefits of dancing, 27. Is better for ſedentary perſons-under 
lowneſs of ſpirits than the tavern, 49. Gardening the beſt 
exerciſe for the ſedentary, 50. Violent, ought not to be 
taken immediately after a full meal, 57. Is as neceſſary as food 
tor the preſervation of health, „5. Our love'of aftivity, an 
evidence of its utility, 76. Indolence relaxes the folids, id. 
'The indulgence of 5 as abſurd as pernicious, i5:4. Is 
almoſt the only cure for glandular obſtructions, 77. Will pre⸗ 
vent and remove thoſe diſorders that medicine cannot cure, h. 
Is the beſt cure for complaints in the ſtomach, +9, How to be 
taken within doors, when not to be done in the open air, ibid. 
Active ſports better than ſedentary amuſements, i514. The 
golf, a better exerciſe than cricket, ibid. note, Exerciſe ſhould 
not be extended to fatigue,” 80. Is as neceſſary for the mind 
as for the body, 110. Is often of more efficacy than any me- 
dicine whatever, 129. "The beſt mode of taking it in a con- 
ſumption, 163. Is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy, 344. 
- Muſcular, for the gout, 382. Is neceſſary for the aſthmatic, 
373. Is ſuperior to all medicine in nervous diſorders, 286. 
And in the pally, 394. Is proper for pregnant women, unleſs 
they are of a very delicate texture, 485. Want of, the oc- 
Faſign of rickets in children, 5 100... 
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Extrads, general rules for making; but are more conveniently 
purchated ready made, 607. a 

Eyes, inflammation of, its general cauſes, 237. ptoms, 238. 
Medieal treatment, 239. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a ſcrophulous habit, 241. Advice to thoſe who are ſub. 
ject to this complaint, 242. Are ſubject to many diſeaſes - 
which are difficult to cure, 415. The means by which they 
are frequently injured, 416. General means of ention, 
F 222 1 he ſeveral diſorders of, with their medical treatment, 
_ #6id. E ; k | ' 

ye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 
8. Cons of alum, ibid. Vitrioke Ce ibid, 
yrium of lead, ibid. r 8 * ; 

2 F. 

Fuinting fits, how to cure, 403. 560. Cautions to perſons ſub- 


to » 594+ a 

Falli fneſs. See Fpileply. © | | 

* — * , injurious to Note who labour hard, 40. Is hurtful 

to old and young, 67. ' 8 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their chil- 
dren, u Their irregular lives often injure the conſtitution of 
W in occafioning and aggravating 

Fear, the influence of, very great, in occ | 
diſeaſes, 105. Its various operations, ibid. 

Feet, injured by 8 heh ſhoes, 4 The waſhing of, an 

- agreeable article of cleanlineſs, 95. „the danger of, 118. 
Bathing them in warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 255. 
And in the hooping-cough, 264. * : 

Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a ſtate bf, noxious, 56. 

Fevers, of a bad kind, often occaſioned among labourers poor 

_ living, 40. Frequently attack ſedentary perſons after hard 
dri paste Nervous, often the conſequence of intenſe ſtudy, 

3. Putrid and malignant, often occaſioned by want of clean- 
. 93- The moſt general cauſes of, enumerated, 1 30. The 
diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of, ibid. The ſeveral ſpecies of, 131. 
Is an effort of nature, which ought to be aſſiſted, ibi. How 
tis is to be done, ibid. Cordials and fweetmeats improper in, 
133. Freſh air of great importance in, ibid. 'The mind of the 
tient ought not to be ed with religious terrors, 134- 
autions as to bleeding and ſweating in, 134, 135. Longings, | 
the calls of nature, and deſerve attention, 135. Cautions to 
prevent a relapſe, ibid. 

Fever, acute continual, who moſt liable to, 145. Cauſes, 281. 
Symptoms, ibid, Regimen, 146; Medical treatment, 148. 
60): favourable and - unfavourable, 149. Regimen tv 
be obſerved during recovery, i#i4d, | 

Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 226. Proper 
treatment of, according to its ſymptoms, 226, 227. | | 

Fever, intermitting. See 4gue. ; 


Fever, 
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Fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general 

appearances, 188, Who moſt liable to it, ibid. Caules, ibid. 

ymptoms, 189. Regimen, 190. Account of a miliary fever 

at Straſburg, 191, note. Proper medical treatment, 192. 

Cautions for avoiding this diforder, 193. How to prevent, in 
childbed women, 459. | 15 

Fever, milk, how occaſioned, 488. How to prevent, 492. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who 

moſt liable to it, 173. Its cauſes, bid. Symptoms and pro- 
per regimen, 73, 174. Medical treatment, 175. 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and 2 
tome, 489. Medical treatment of, 490. Cautions for 
prevention of this fever, 492. 

Fever, putrid, is of a peſtilential nature, and who moſt liable to 
it, 179. Its general cauſes, ibid. Symptoms of, 180. Other 
fevers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, 187. 
Favourable and unfavourable ſymptoms of, 181, 182. Regi- 
men, 182. Medical treatment, 184. Cautions for the preven- 
tion of this diforder, 186. \ | *% 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 193. Its cauſes and 
ſymptoms, 193, 194. Proper regimen, 194. Medical treat- 
ment, 195. Cautions for avoiding this fever, 196. . 

ever endet, why ſo famed, and its uſual ſeaſon of attack, 225. 
Proper treatment of, ibid. Is ſometimes attended with putrid 
and b e ſymptoms, ibid. Medicines 1 to this 
ſtage of the malady, 226. Hiſtory of a fever of this kind at 

Edinburgh, ibid. note. | | 

Fever, ee in the ſmall-pox, proper treatment of, 206. 

Flatulencies in the ſtomach, remedies 1 332. The ſeveral 
cauſes of, 404. Medical treatment of, 055 5 

Flatulent colic, its cauſes, and ſeat of the diſorder, 271. Re- 
medies for, ibi : : 

Floaver - de · luce, the llow water, the root of, recommended for b 
the tooth-ach, 328. 4 * 

Fluor-albus deſcribed, with its proper treatment, 480, 481. 

Fomentations, how to make and apply, 607. 1eral intentions 
of, ibid. Anodyne fomentation, ibid. Aromatic fomentation, 
ibid. Common ſomentation, 608. Emollient fomentation, 
ibid. Strengthening fomentation, ibid. ; 

Food. See Aliment. : 

whe. © injuries, ought to be practiſed from a regard to our 
own health, 104. 5 7 

Fraftures. See Bones, broken. 858 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 558. ö | 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 19. of the beſt 
medicines both for the prevention and cure of a dyſentery, 
31 | 


Fan the great number of viſitors attending them, dangerous 
to their health, 9. i ; Es 
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Galling, in infants, the cauſe and cure of, 499. 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 521. NA. 5 
Gardening, a wholeſome amuſement for ſedentary perſons, 50. 
Gargles for the throat, how to make, 245. 248. 251. General 
intentions of, 608. Method of making the attenuating gargle, 
hid. Common gargle, 609. Detergent gargle, ibid. Emol- 
bent gargle, ibid. For the mouth of infants in the thruſh, 
497 8 6 | 
Garlic ointment, a North Britiſh remedy for the hooping-cough, 
bo to apply it, 264. 2 
Generals of armies, how they ought to conſult the health of the 
men they command, 44. 
Gilders. See Miners. N 
Ginger, ſyrup of, how to prepare, 623. 

Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their conſti- 
tution, 25. Means of rectifying it recommended, 26. ; 
Ghet, how occaſioned, and its ſymptoms, 455. Method of cure 
Bid. Regimen, 456. Obſtinate gleets cured by mercuri 

inunctions, ibid. How to apply bougies, 457. _ 
Glover, Mr. his courſe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged 


F 


man, 563. | DEP wh 
\ Gonorr hea, virulent, the nature of, and its ſymptoms, 447. Re- 
gimen, 44% Medical treatment, ibid, Is often cured by 
aſtringent injections, 449. Cooling purges always proper in, 
ibid, Mercury ſeldom neceflary in a gonorrhœa, 495. How. 
to adminiſter it when needful, 481. | 
Goulard, M. preparation of his — a? extract of Saturn, 630. 
His various applications of it, i d. 
Gout, the general cauſes of, 51. How to treat a looſeneſs oc- 
5 e by repelling it from the extremities, 287. The ſources 
of this diforder, and its ſymptoms, 348, 349. Regimen for, 
350. Wool the belt external application in, ibid. mY there 
. are ſo many noſtrums for, 451. Proper medicines after the 
fit, 352. Proper regimen in the intervals between fits to keep 
off their return, bid. How to remove it from the nobler parts 
to the extremities, 353. General cautions to prevent danger 
by miſtaking it for —— diſorders, 354. : 88 
Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 116. How diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſtone, 297. Cauſes and ſymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 
298. Medical treatment, id. Tbs | 
Green- fickneſs originates in indolence, 476. 8 | 
Grief, its 3 rmanent, and often fatal, 108. wg of 
the mind dwelling long upon one ſubject, 3 it of a 
difagreeable nature, 109. e mind requires exerciſe as well 
as the body, ibid, Innac >; muſements not to be neglected, 
110. Is productige of nervous diſcaſes, 384. 
Ori per in infants, — treatment of, 499. ER 


* * 


| Guaiacum, 
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ca gum, 2 good remedy for the quinſey, 246; J and rhev- 
matiſm, 357. 
i Spy remove ſubſtances detained i in, 1225 Cautions for 
uſe of crotchets with this intention, id. Other mecha- 
— expedients, 547. Treatment if the obttruclion cannot : 
| removed, 


Gums of e applications 1 to, Wis teding "and how to 


cut them, og . WV. 


Gutta N ans of, 417. e e 
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arrowgate water, an ex t e expe 
337- And for the jaundice, 342. In the ſchrvy, 362. 4 | 
Head. ach, the ſpecies of, diſtinguiſhed, 4322. 1 t, 323. 
Regimen, 324. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Health g pf the 1 in general, a proper object of attention for the 
5 ſtrat ht to be attended to in matrimonial con- 
87 8 3 nen la Loutel for after it is deſtroyed, 56, Rules 
given dy by ce Iſus for the preſervation of, 124. 
 Heart-burn, the nature of this TE with Its cauſes, and re- 
medies for, 381, $32. | \ 
Heat, extreme, to recover overcome by, „s. . 
Hemlock, a good remedy in the — — | nend- 
- by. Dr. Storck for he cure of es 2 2 
Hem ſeed, a decoction o f, good in Ac anc, ad how top. 
are it, 342. 
ien 0 uſes, and method of treatment, 398. Ad. 
ng his rules * guarding child bed women N the 
miliary fever, 4 
Honey, 4 8 An article of food HINA 20. en. 
mended 1 i the 88 17. | 


Hoopi 
He , the want . air 5 more 1 ; to — 2 Pa 
5 1 Ä _ their diſorders, Cleanlingls' pee 5 ne- 
5. Often ſprea infeetion by x being ſituated in 
the middle populous D n * n ren - 
red pr receptacles for the 102. Pa in .. 
| infectidus diſorders, tog. The ſick in, ought not to de⸗ 
crowded t . 201, e 
Horſe-radifh, — will reſtore ſenſibility to the organs S 
of taſte when injured, 424. d 
* intend of contrivances to make them cloſe and warm, 
ught to be regularly ventilated, 72. IT marſhy ſituations un- 
be 118, be 74. Ov ht. to be built in a dry fitudtion, 120. 
Danger of mhabiting Ne den houſes before thoroughly dry, 
121. Are often rendered damp by unſcaſonable & | 
ibid. Are W when, 2 2 too cole and hot, 123; 
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Huxham, Dr. n the and of the dietetic * of 


medicine, 

8 See Dreph. | * 1 

N Dr. 2 3 8 of curing, . 4a. . * 

[ydrops pectoris. See Dydp/y : | 

 Hypochondriac affe&ions, fey u 178 roduced by intenſe Kudy, 1 
Their cauſes, and whe _ to them; 411. 9 
general intentions of cure, 41 egimen, 414 

Myſteries, a diforder produced bh the habjenal x uſe of tea, 62. 

Semen _ of, 408. Symptoms, b Proper treatment 


„409. imen, ibid. Medicines adapted to 4% 
eee 1 of, 274. , 44908" e 
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RE ignant, 1 Ker ws often et in e 
Tally w pantie infect TREE in the middle of po- 
_ pulous towns, 101. ugh Ra 102. 
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anin, M. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid infant 
Tarin, of a man ede had had man d inet 568, * 8 s: 


Jaundice, the different ſtag: ts appear, with the cauſes 
of this denen 3 3. ymptoms 1 reimen, 340. Medica 


W . 
way he pl ke of ber kn tel i protons cen | 


|  liac paſſion, a particular kind of inflammation of the in 


= funds in the Nea, in confumptions, bow to make uren 
8 when not to be diſcharged by other means, bs, 


poſthumes after the Tmall-pox, proper emen of, . a 
Incontinency of row diſtinguiſhed from a diabetes, 295 · 
dient for relief, 5 


1 is one conſequence of intenſe ſtudy, 53 "Wii 


0 es, and reme 5 for, 
5 x its bad effects on boy conſtitution, # Occaſiois gl glan- 
. dular an 877 77. Ill conf r © too n indul- 


N e 0 ice, Bi 
+ 2 1 md mot el 48, de e 
ndation ot a good Or altitatio erally 
n this feafon 6 of life, . gen 


Iu nearly owe half of. boſe b beth i Gear Britain die under 


| dy 6h 1 ce 1 art, 2. Ought not 
: rage cate @ vomen, Portance of their be- 
1 SY by their: mothers, 775 loſe their lives, or be- 
| __ deformed, — 5 3 — in in clothing them, 9. How the art 
bol bandagi SES RL midwife, ibid. 
Hou treated in 8 10, io Er Phil — 
| | ir 
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their opaniealfrucure, and on the gate of 
y they ſo frequently dic of convulſions, 12. 
xpoſed-to fevers, 13. And colds, ibid. Rules for their dreſs, 


10, 


hid. . Apen food, 14. Reflections on the many evils they are 


en to, 494. Why their firſt diforders are in their bowels, 


Ru —— ibid. The meconium, 496. Hrs 
ſh, 497. Acidities, 498. Gripes, 499. Galling and ex- 


coriations, ibid. Stoppage of the noſe, 500, Vomiting, 151d. 

Looſeneſs, 501. Eruptions, 50g. Seabbed heads, 504, 
t Chilblains, 505. - The croup, bid. Tanthings hors Rickets, 

3 ions, 413. Water in che head, 514. How to 


— ſceminghy: dead, 563. G7 dt” 2 to flee 7 age ; 
e of 


the ſame bed with their mothers or nur 
the recovery of an overlaid infant, id, © — an infant 


8 2 killed by a 1 — fit and recovered, 56g. 


See 

Infedion, the ages of, incurred by e 
1 ttendance on the ſick, 98. And on funerals; 99, Is often 
| comniouted by clothes; 100. Is frequently imported, bid. 
Is ſpread by hoſpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of 
— 2 gy How to prevent infection in fick cham- 
s, ibid, Phyſicians liable to ſpread infection, Fe note, 
In what reſpects the ſpreading of infettion might be checked 
by the I iſtrate, 4 Bleeding and g — oh 
y debilitating the 'boay, 187. Small, 
2 may be received again, 200, rr | 

Inflammations, how the labonoug part of | 
ſelves to, 3 39. 0 Proper treatment of, 520 © 


Inflammation of the bladder, Sec Mts, ee e 
-— of the brain. See Brain. i rr he 
— af the eyes. Bax ths bog) 


of the inteſtines. See lag, * 
— of the — See „Le | 
— mar | I "Tag 
2 — of rn nan ——— 4 GOT AL 
— — of the * See Stomach, / po dp 
—— of the throat. See Quin/ey. | 72 47 
—ů 4. 5 — of the womb. - See Mob. 3 How . % 
7 advantages of, over — 60g. to obtain 
rich infuſions from weak ve les, 4h d. Ahrens of the 
bitter infuſion, 610. Infuſſon of the bark, ibid. Inf:vfion af 
cCarduus, %. Of linſeed, bid Of roſes, ibid. Of tamarinds, 
and ſenna, 611. Spaniſh inſuſion, ibid: For the palſy, ibid. 
Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 119. 
The ſheets in, how treated to fave waſhin bh 10. 
Inoculation of the ſmall-yox, more favour rably receiyed here —— 
in neighbouring cou:itries, 208. Cannot 2 of 


ah while kept in the hands of à few, ibi eſe 
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procels, 209. May ey be performed by proc 
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- - nurſes; ib. Various methods of doing it, 210. The clergy 

1 ' exhorted to remove the prejudices againſt che operation, * * 
« ts cited from De, Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, 
* 1135 note. Ought to be rendered univerſal, 214. Means of 

extending the — of, ibid. Two obſtacles to the progreſs 

. dk. bel — Might be performed by clergymen, or by 

parents themſelves, 217. Ihe proper ſeaſons and = 

performing it, 2:8, 219. Will often mend the pag of 

219. Neceſſary preparation and regimen for, ibi/. 

Jaca, when they creep into the ear, how to force bout. 330. 
Poiſonous, the bites _ how to be treated, 443 
Intemperance, one great cauſe of the diſeaſes of ſeamen, 42. 

of, ar from the conſtruction of the human body. 
87. The analogy in the nouriſhment of plants and n hoy, 
ibid. Is the abuſe of natural paſſions, 88. In diet, ibid, In 
liquor and carnal pleaſures, 59. The bad conſequences of, 

„involve whole n ibid. Effects of drunkenneſs on the 

Lonſtitution, 4. Perſons who ſeldom get drunk, may ne- 
vertheleſs i * their conſtitutions by drink, 90. The habit 

of drinking Furtfulto yo acquired under misfortunes, Pp Is 

- peculiarly to young perions, 92. 12 5 to all other 

vices, ibid Bs 

Inter mitting fever. See Aue.. 

Inteſtines, inflammation of, "general . from 1 
ceeds, 267. The ſymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 
267, 268. - Cautions to guard againſt it, 270. 

Intoxication produces a fever, 89, Fatal — ld of a — 
repetition of this vice, 90. Perſons who ſeldom get drun 
may nevertheleſs injure their conſtitution by g: ibid. 

g drunk, 1 for a cold, 254. Often 
— fatal effects, 564. Proper cautions for treating per- 


ons in liquor, 565, ſafeſt drink after a debauch, bid. 
| A le caſe, L 1 an 3 
% ke extraordi an 
7 by a ſtrong convulſion — related —_—_— "ey 


Yes „how to make them take the be . 

, the nature and ſymptoms of this — ag deſcribed, 468. 
_ Sulphur, the beſt reniedy againſt, ibid, - Great danger of the 
© judicious uſe of mercurial preparations for, 270. E li 

che beſt preſervative againſt, ibid. note. | 
2 the form of, explained, 611. Preparation of the cam- 


ted” julep, 612. Cordial julep, 1. Expectorating 
=> — Ow ibid. Gallon julep, ibid. Vomiting 


yy 


Kermes TY recommended by Dr. Duplanil for the hooping 
caugh, 263, note. 


Kidney, inflammation, of, its cauſes, 276. Its ſympto! 
oe proper regimen, 277. 3 treatment, ibid. Where 
| 1 
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it proceeds from the ſtone and 2 Coutndfreathele 
ſubject to this diſorder, 279. e een an”? 
King's Evil.” See Scrophula. ALES > +» S +30 253) | 


L. | | 
Laborious emplaymentr, the peculiar diſorders incident to, 37. The 
folly of men emulating each other in trials of ſtrength, 35. 
Diſadvantages attending their diet, 39, How they expoſe 
themſelves to inflammarions, ibid. Danger of ſleeping in the 
| ſun, 40. Long faſting-hurtful to them, id. Injuries ariſing 
from poor living, ibid. Many of the diſeaſes of labourers, 
not only occafioned, but aggravated, by poverty, 41. ; 
Labour ſhould not be impoſed too early on children, 26. 
Labour in child-bed, medical advice for, 486. Inconveniences 
of collecting a number of women at, ibid. note. 
Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 137, no'e. How to be 
adminiſtered ma cholera ee Ip In a looſeneſs, 387. 
In a diabetes, 294. When proper for the head ach, 320 How 
to apply, for the tooth-ach, 323, Will caſe pain in the gout, 
51. How to adminiſter for the bp in the ſtomach, 399. 
s good for flatulencies, 405, Effects of an overdoſe of, 433. 
Medical treatment in this caſe, bid. SAGAR tengo 
Leading-ftrings, injurious bins Shildrene 23 5 i. on, 
Leaches, may be ſucceſsf Labs ied to inflamed teſticles, 458, 
note, And to diſperſe buboes, 459, zoe. Are proper to apply 
to children where inflammations appear in teething: 508. K 
jections to bleeding with them, 51 8. Ae 
Lemons. W es. Wa 11 Ae ef ne” * 
„ why equent in this country now than formerly, 
* 4. Requires the ſame treatment as the ſcurvy, ibid. -.. 
Lientery, proper treatment for, 32 1. r 
Life may frequently be reſtored, when the appearances of it are 
, ſuſpended by ſudden caſualties, 544: 551. 555-73 
Lightning, perſons apparently killed by, migat -ollilly be re- 
covered by the uſe of proper means, 571. EO 
Lime-water recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from 
degenerating to the ſtone in the bladder, 299. Is a good re- 
medy for worms, 337. Happy effects of, in the cure of ob- 
itinate en, J.-L nia «+ 
Lind, Dr. his 2 to abate fits of an ague, 137, / note. 
His direQions for the treatment of patients under putrid re- 
mitting fevers, 195, vote. 175 5 3 > 
Liniment for burns, preparation of, 616. White liniment, ibid. 
| For the piles, ibid. Volatile liniment, ibid. E 
Liquors, ſtrong, expoſe children to inflammatory diſorders, 18. 
ermented, the qualities of, examined, 63. The bad conſe- 
quences of making them too weak, 64. Why all families ought 
to prepare their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drink- 
ing, when a perſon is hot, 122. ol : | 
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Liver, ſcirrhous, produced by ſedentar employments, ts + 

Liver, inflammation of, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 280. Regimen 
and medical treatment, 281. Abſceſs in, how to bereated, 
oy. Cautions in the event of a ſchirrhus being formed, 

: ibid. 

r American plant uſed by the Wen * Le venereal 

iſeaſe, 467 | 
 Lockiaz a ſuppreſſion of, how to af, treated, 408. 12 * 
Len in diſeaſes, are the calls of nature, and TE point out 


4 oe 8 be of real ule, I 352 

N habitual, general Urections for perſons ns ſubject to,. 413. 

_ neral cauſes, 286. A periodical looſeneſs 2 py ver to 

be itopped, ibid, Medica: eg of, according 

rious cauſes, 287. Means of checking it when meu ary, ay 

In children, proper treatment of, 501, 502 

Lee, why perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the aſſion 110. Is not 
rapid in its progreſs, and may therefore be guarded againſt at 
its commenicementy. ibid. To oretend to it for amulement, 
, cruelty to the object, 111. Children often real martyrs be- 
tween 8 and — ibid. nate. 

Lues, confirmed, (yon oms of, 464. Sec the, the 455 certain 
remedy known urope for this diſeaſe, 
ration of mercury more efficacious than the rom pier bid. 
How to adminiſter corroſive ſublimate, 466. American me- 

thod of curing this diſeaſe, 467. 

EN injured by artiſts. working in bending paſtures, 47» Stu- 

dious 3 liable to CONE © of, Nec 100 


ern ghly i injurious to the my 8 . 


Mackenzie, Dr. his arguments in favour of ſnorubaing in the 
- » {mall-pox, 212, note. 
Mad=-dog. See Dog 
| Magneſia alba, a memedy for the be dee . Ja the beſt 
medicine in all cates of acidity, 499. 4 | 
Mag nee, artificial, their veputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 349. 4 
Malt liquors, hurtful inte aſthma, 3792. See Beer. | 
Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, ö. 
Was never 33 to be idle, 860. 
„ e owth of, produced the rickets i in childten, 21. 
More e riches than to health, 2). Some, injurious 
to health by confining artiſts in un who ſome air, 35. py Ka 
to the workmen, 36. Compared with agriculture, * wh, 
injurious to health from artiſts being crowded er, 4 
And from their working in confined poſtures, . — 
offered to ſedentary — 48. Sedentary arts better ſuited to 
women than to men, 58, note.” | 
Matriziouy ought not to contrated TORO a due ets to : 


_ heath and Ds 705 | | 2 
3 Mead , 


k 1 N Du BY Al | 663 * 
Mend, Dr. his fumous recipe for the bite of à mad dog, 4%. 
His character as u phryſician, ibid. tre. f dogs T7 
Meals ought to be at regular times, 67. Reaſons for this 
uniformity, ibid. 4 5 £ | - 
Meaſles, have great affinity with the ſmall-pox, 220. Cauſe and 
ſymptoms, ibid, Proper en and medicine, 222. Inocu- 
lation of, might prove very ſalutary, 224, note. e e 
Merhariics ought to employ their leiſure hours in ing, 50. 
Mervaium, the beſt mode of expelling it, 15. 45635. 
Medicine, the origin of the art of, x. The operation of, doubtful 
at beſt; xi. Is made a myſtery of, by its profeſſors, xv; The 
ſtudy of, neglected by gentlemen, xvi. This ignorance lays 
men open to pretenders, xvii. Ought to be generally under- 
ſtood, ibid. A diffuſion of the knowledge of, would deſtroy 
quackery, xt. — ver to the cultivation of medical - 
know anſwered, xxi. The theory of, can never ſupply 
the want of experience and obſervation, . 


Meditines have more virtue attributed to them than they deſerve, 8 


127. Ought not to be adminiſtered by the ignorant, nor wich- 
out caution, 129. Want of perſeverance in the uſe of,” one 
reaſon why chronic diſeaſes are ſo ſeldom cured, 358. Many 
retained, which owe their reputation to eredulity, 587. Are 

multiplied and compounded in pre Hrtion to ignorance of the 


cauſes and nature of diſeaſes, ibid. Diſadvantages of com- S 


pound medicines; ibid. Are often adulterated for the ſake of 


colour, 589. The relative preportions of doſes of, for different 


ages, $96. ' A lift of ſuch medical preparations as ought to be 
kept for ber perde, 913 $92 » OOTY 
Melanetoly, religious, its ts, 111. Leads to ſuicide; bid. 
Defined, with its cauſes, 388. Symptoms and regimen, 36. 
Medicinal treatment, 490, F 
Menſtrual diſcharge in women, the commencement and decline 
of, the moſt critical periods of their lives, 475- Confinement 
injurious to growing young women, ibid. and tight lacing for 
a fine ſhape, 477. Symptoms of the firſt appearance of this 
* diſcharge, d. ObjeQts of attention in regimen at this time, 
478. Ought to de reſtored whenever unnaturally obſtructed, 
and how, ibid. When an obſtruction proceeds from another 
malady, the firſt cauſe is to be removed, 479. Treatment under 
a redundamcy of the diſcharge, 480. Regimen and medicine 
proper at the final decline of the menſes, 481. | / 
Mercury, may be given in deſperate cafes of an inflammation of 
the inteſtines, 270. Cautions for adminiſtering it, 3d. are. 
| Great caution neceſſary for uſing mercurial preparations for 
the itch, 370. Is ſeldom neceflary in a gonorrhoea, 45m. 
| How to adminiſter it when needful in that diſorder, 452. 
Solution of mercury, how te make, 453, note: Is the only. 
certain remedy known in Europe for the cure of a 9 — 
lues, 455, Saline preparations of, more efficacious chan the 
mercurial ointment, ibid. How to adminiſter corrofive ſub. 
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- mate zn venereal /caſes, 456. . che ut 
of mercury, 468. Proper ans (he on a courſe o 
469. Preparations for, ibid. 3 fa, courſe bs 
' 479. ; Kb 
Mezereon root, a powerful aſſiſtant in venereal wen: 467» | 
Midevifery, ought not to be allowed to be praiſe b by. any woman 
5 1 proper! 2 5 85 pr T hw He be 
dwives, hiſtorical 9. 
ich ch A care 2 x 


came intruſted wi ndaging infants, wi 
ill effects of their attempts at dexterity in office, 10. . 
Llances of their and; eee 
494, e.. 27 ” * > Fol 
Miliary fever. See Fever, | | 
Military exerciſe recommended for boys do ſe, 26. 


Mill, that of the mother, the moſt natural Bod for- A LY 
; Cows milk, better unboiled than boiled, 7. anti- 
8 * ſcurvv. | tes Of r in con 2 
whole Materia ica, ts great e —— 
four, 30 A milk diet prop proper bach 2 men and mu, 
of barrenneſs, 493 2 5 | 
Zee 
_ Miillipedes, how to adminiſter 263. 
— be diſtinguilhed from EY the body, 126. 
e Palins. 
Miners, expoſed to injuries from unwholeſome air, and mineral | 
particles, 36. Faq — — ibid. ; 
Mineral waters, nger drinki them n too in 100 large. 
roms _ 8 of conſiderable ſervice in Toy quan- 
mach, 381. Cautions 2 — of. — * 
e general remarks on this form of medicines, 52 3. e 
n of the aſtringent mixture, id. Diuretie mix 
> abſorbent mixture, ibid. Saline mirture, * 
mixture, ibid. 
Avlaſſes, an intoxicating ſpirit much uſed by the common people 
at Edinburgh, 91, note. 


Muthers, prepoſterous, when they: chink 3 it below then them to nurſe 
eir on ren, 2. Under what 1 7 hen 
be really unfit to perform this taſk, ibid. — — 
fſuckling their own children, 3, note. Delicate moth 
© duce unhealthy ſhozt-hved children, 7. Their milk, the deft 
food for children, 14. Ought to give their children proper 
_ +» exerciſe, 21; and air, 29. 
| Mouth, n againſt putting ping or other drngerous antes 
into, 
. a cure for the gout, 352. | 
e a dangerous article of food, as ocher 8 are 
- . -. often gathered inſtead of them, 444. 
| Maſe, the performance of, e e 2 . amuſement 
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Muſt, extraordinary effects produced by, under particular cirs 
cumſtances, in the nervous fever, 178. Is a good remedy in 
5 5 epilepſy, 39). And for the hiccup, 398: Pc cured © 
„ 421. 1 | 1 N - I 
Muyftard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatiſm, 358. 
; | NNͤ ( "Tn 
Natural hiſtory, the ſtudy of, neceſſary to the improvement of 
agricultnre, tft... oe ob SR 
Mer vous diſeaſes, the moſt complicated and difficult to cure of all 
others, 483. General cauſes of, ibid. Symptoms of, 384. Res 
gimen, FE Medical treatment, 357, A cure only to be 
expected from regimen,” 388. The ſeveral ſymptoms of, 
bs h differently named, all modifications of the "ſame 
| ea! 413. ; © Ap. Fad. 335 15 | "= 
we colic, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 274. Medical treatment 
of, 275. "a ; n. - | 246 3 
Nerwous Aves See Fever: | : 8 
Mig hit- mare, its cauſes and fymptoms deſcribed, 400. Proper 
treatment of, 401. | | N N 
Mig Ht-Hade, an infuſion of, recommended in a cancer, 27 
Mitre, purified, its good effects in a quinſey, 236. Is an effica- 
cious remedy for the dropſy, 346. Promotes urine and per- 
ſpiration, 391. | > Sk Eg ed + 
Maſe, ulcer in, how to cure, 423. Stoppage of, in children, 
how to cure, 500. Sce Bleeding at : 
Nurſes, their ſuperſtitiovs prejudices in bathing of children, 28 
The only certain evidence of a good one, $1. Their uſual 
faults pointed out, 32. Adminiſter cordials to remedy their 
neglect of duty toward children, 33. Their miſtaken treats 
ment of eruptions, iid. And looſe ſtools, ibid Are apt to 
conceal the diſordets of children that ariſe from-theivown 
negligence, 34. Ought to be puniſhed for the misfortunes 
they thus occaſipn, ibid. Senſible, often able to diſcover 
diſeaſes ſooner than perſons bred to 8 125, Are liable 
to catch the ſmall- pox again from tho ey nurſe in that 
diſorder, 200, note. | 3 „ 
Nurſery ought to be the largeſt and beſt aired oom in a houſe, 
29. , N r Fe . 
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Oil, an antidote to the injuries arifing from working in mines or 
metals, 37. Sallad oil, the beſt application to the bite of a 

waſp or bee, 443 Camphorated, how to prepare, 617. 

Oils, eſſential, of vegetables, the proper menſtruum for, 625. 

Ointment for the itch, 368. Uſe of ointments when applied to 
wounds arid fores, 614. Preparation of yellow balilicum, 1:54. 
Ointment of calamine, ibid. Emollient ointment, 6:5. Eye 
ointments, ibid; Iſſue ointment, ibid. Ointment of. lead, 1%. 
Mercurial ointment ibid. Ointment of ſulphur, 616. White 
ointment, i. See Lininent. "ip 


. | A a2 8 : Ophthalmia, | 4 we 
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Opiates, efficacious in 2 cholera morbus, * In a diabetes, 294. 
When proper for the head-ach, 325. Recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 328. Are deluſive remedies in nervous diſeaſes, 
388. See Laudanum. | > 4 | 

- Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 600. How to preſerve 
orange and lemon juice in the form of ſyrup, 625. Wh” 

Ormſtirt medicine for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 441, 


note. 
Oxyerate, the moſt proper external application in a fracture, 540. 
Oyſters of great ſervice in conſumptions, 167, note. | 
| , | 2. ' | a 
Painters. See Miners. : 8 1 
7565 the nature of this diſorder explained, with its cauſes, 392. 
Miedical treatment, 393. | | 
© Paraphrenitis, its ſymptoms and treatment, 156, 157. ä 
Parents, their intereſted views in the diſpoſal o thai children in 
marriage, often a ſource of bitter repentance, 111, note, See 
7 1 and 3 af of 26." 5 
Paſſions, intemperance the abuſe of, 88. Have great influence 
"in the cauſe and cure of "diſeaſes, 104. Anger, ibid. 
Fear, * Grief, 108. Love, 110. Religious melancholy, 
1. The beſt method of counteracting the violence of any 


a ſſions, 112. Bp 
as, — good in caſes atulency, 332. 
Peruvian bark. See Bork. - 2.25 | 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful 
attention to cleanlineſs, 47 1, note. | IO 7 

Peripneumony, who moſt ſubject to, 157. Its cauſes, ſymptoms, 

| and proper regimen, ibid. 158. 

*  Perſjiration, inſenſible, the obſtruction of, diſorders the whole 
e, 116. The various cauſes of its being checked, 117, 
Changes in the atmoſpherey ibid. Wet clothes, 118. Wet 
feet, ibid, Night air, % Damp beds, 119. Damp houſes, 

120. Sudden tranſition from heat to cold, 121. 

Philoſophy, advantages reſulting from the ftudy of, xvi. 


Phrenitis. See Brain. 


” , Phymoſis deſcribed,and how to treat, 452, 463. 


Phyſicians, ill conſequences of their inattention to the manage - 
ment of children, 3. Are liable to ſpread infection, 102, note. 
Their cuſtom of oſticating the fate of their patients, a 
bad practice, 107. eſeldom called in, until medicine can 
give no relief, 146. The faculty oppoſe every ſalutary diſ- 
a covery, 218. 5 . | ER | 5 
Pickles, provocatives injurious to the ſtomach, 62. ' 5 #20 
Piles, bleeding and blind, the diſtinction between, 306. Who 
- moſt ſubje& to the diſorder, % General cauſes, ibid. Me- 
dical treatment of, 307. Periodical diſcharges of, ought not 
do be ſtopped, 308. Proper treatment of the blind piles, ibid. 
External ointments of little uſe, 30g. e N | 
| . bs | 
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Nils, purging, 17 5 form of, for an inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, 269. The general intention of this claſs of medicines, 
617. Preparation of the compoling pill, id. Fœtid pill, ibid. 
Hemlock pill, 1. Mercurial pill, 618. Mercurial ſublimate 
pill, 17. Plummer's pill, ibid. - Purging pills, 619. Pill for 
the jaundice, ibid. Stomachic pill, ibid. Squill pills, bid. 

| OR pills, ibid. "#942 | | 

Pins ought never jo be uſed in. the drefling of children, 13. Swal- 
lowed, diſcharged from an uleer in the ſide, 546, note. 3 

Plaſters, the REN intention of, and their uſual baſis, 620. Pre- 
paration of the common plaſter, ibid. Adheſive plaſter, ibid, 
Anodyne plaſter, i4id, Bliſtering plaſter, ibid. Gum plaſter, 
621. Mercurial plaſter, i4i4. Stomach plaſter, ibid, Warm 
plaſter, ibid. Wax plaſter, 622. | he 3 

Pleuriſy, the nature of the diſorder explained, with its cauſes, 

150. i „ e 151. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 

152. A decoction of 1 reckoned a ſpecifie in, 155. 
Baſtard pleuriſy, 155. | Jo Fe 3 

Plumbers. See Miners. _ e ty 

Priſons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and eahly ac- 
quired, 430. Mineral poiſons, 431. Vegetable poilons, 433- 
Bites of poiſonous animals, 434. Bite of a mad dog, 436. 
Bite of a viper, 442. The practice of ſucking the poiſon out 
of wounds recommended, ibid. note. Poiſonous plants ought 

to be deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of towns, 443. 3 | 
remedy to cure the bite of a rattleſnake, 444. General rule: 
for ſecurity againſt poiſons, 445- - | 

Peer living, the dangers of, 40. 88 * 

Porters ſubtect to diſorders of the lungs, 38. 1 

Poſtures, confined, injurious to the health of r 47 

Poverty, occaſions parents to neglect © giving their c en proper 

enkerciſe, 22. Deſtroys parental affection, 23, note. Not only 


2 


occaſions, but aggravates, many of the diſeaſes of labourers, 
41. The poor t ſufferers by the ſale of bad proviſions, 
59. And by bad air in large cities, 71, Err 
Faultices proper for inflatned wounds, 525. WE? 3 
Powders, general inſtructions for making and adminiſtering, 622, 
Aſtringent powder, preparation and doſes of, d, Powderof - 
bole, 2 Carminative powder, 623. Diuretic powder, ibid 
. Aromatic purging powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, ibid. 
Steel powder, ibid. Sudorific powder, #614, Worm powder, 
624, P urging worm powder, ibid. Powder for the tape- 
Worm, ibid. | 2 it 8 ip 
Fox, fmall, who moſt liable to, and at what ſeaſons, 197. Its 
cauſes and ſymptoms, ibid. Favourable and unfavourable 
ſymptoms in, 198, Regimen, 199. How the patient ought 
to be treated during the eruptive fever, bd Children in this 
diſorder ought not t̃o lie together in the ſame bed, 200. Should 
be allowed clean linen, 204, Patients under this ge 
es | A *% : Ou a 
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ought not to a pear in ublic view, 202. Medical treatm 
ibid. The 2 | ay 205. When and how to 8 
pouſtules, 206. Of inoculation, 208. 
Paar how to treat vomiting when the effect of, 290. Rules 
ol conduct for women under the diforders incident. to, 575 
+. Cauſes and ſymptions of abortion, 483. How to guard 2 
e e ibid, T reatment i in caſes of abortion, 404. 2 
rth, 485. 
55 . ee patients expoſed, to danger by der eng 
„VW written in Latin, xx. | 
Proviſions, unſound, the ſale of, a public i injure, 59. 
Puerperal fever. See Fever. 
Purges, the frequent. takin my them renders the habitual uſe of 
em neceſlary, 114. eir efh ICAacy 3 138. Proper 
form of, for an inſlammation of the 1 * Cooling 
purges 2 proper in a gonorrhæœa, 449. 44 Ilia 100 too 
+» raſh in the Länder urges, 491, nate. Form of a gentle purge 
for infants diſordered in the bowels, 495- For the thruſh, 497, _ 
Poſh; 97 the e favourable and unfavourable appear- 
.. 197» The ſuppuration of, to be Feb e 
| 70 5 beg 7 wy to open, 206. 
Patrid lerer Ver e ' 1 8 | 


_ out more eyes than the Cc 6 66, 

Sate ier e, 3 7 _ 

Puahers, their mode of dreſſing recommended, 86. ; 

Rinſe, a common and dangerous diſorder, and to whom moſt 

fatal, * Its cauſes, 243. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 244. 
| Medica applications, 245. How to promote ſuppuration, 247. 
ow to nourith the patient when bt cannot ſwallow, ibid, 
Aer to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, 248. 

— malignant, ho moſt ſubject to, and its cauſes, 249- 
Its (ymproms. ibid. Nr and Wen emed gy” 
oY R. 

Raule Negro 3 for the cure of its bite, 444. | 
egimen ought to co-operate with medicine to accompliſh the 
"cure of diſcaſes, x. Will often Cure diſcaſes without medi- . 
dine, 129. See Aliment. | 

Religion, true, 1 92 to ſupport the mind under every afflic- 
2 112. The inſtructions in, 1 per to N too much 

| V bas ee ibid, | 


N ng fever. See Fever, 
Re 28 impairs the digeſtivę power, 1 ileaſes dot 
ow.to treat'a loofencſs produced by,.28h. 
| Foro, the indulgence of, mjurious to the conſtitution, 104. 
Refine, and eſſential Oils, the proper r for, 625. 


* 


{'eſpiration, how to reſtore in à drowned erf rſon, 551. 
ed 


Kheumariſmy, acute and chrome, diſtingui 
Symptoms, id. Medical treatment, 386. 
BY "os nes to this Ken 357. 


12 85 Cauſes, ibid, 
NS to per- 


” „ 


Rielets, 
$534 [ 


41 ©. 


— appearance of, in Britain; dated from ure No ot 


manufactures and ſedentary em ployments, 21; 
510. Symptoms, 511. Regimen, and medical treatment, FW, 


Feller ucious tendency of applying t them round the bodies 
e ants, 12. 


B ancient, their great attention to the cleanlineſs of cheir 
towns, 957 Note. N 


1 conſerve of, its g great virtue againſt hzmorchages 307» 
N the externa application of, a s ney for the 


cramp, 411, note, 
Ruptur es, are chiefty incident to <bibirem: and very 
541. The cauſes reſpectively, i. Method. 2 af treatment; 


The cauſes of, 


542. Cutting ſhould be avoided if poſſible, 43. Cautions 
lor perſons atflicted with a rupture, . Olten ten prove fatal 
before diſcoyered, ibid. note. 


noe; 


A 
. 15 * * : y. : *. * 473 : FT * . 14 


von their 12 inj jured b Supe of e hand weather, | | 


and bad proviſions, 42. y of their diſeaſes from 


temperanceg.. ht to guard againit vet elo #bid. 
* the ill effects of al alt provifions might be Mower n=; 43% 
eruvian bark the — antidote to ſailors on a E 
leanlineſs 2 conducive to their health, 97. 

8al 15 its go 8 in a inſey, 246. 15 

Saline draughts, of good. uſe for ſtopping a vomiting, 201. Poe. 
paration of, 

puerperal fever, 491. 

Saliuation not neceſſary in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 452. 

Sarſaparillu, a powerful aſſiſtant in venereal caſes, lie 

Scabbed head in children, e 10 a $9 cdical treat» 


ment, ibid. 
Scarlet fever, Sec Fewer. 


School, ſending children AW: too younſy its OO. 


24. Ought to be ſeated i in a dry air, and not to be too much 
crowded, 31. 


Cancer. 
* Scrophula, nature of this diſeaſe, and its cauſes, 364. 
and regimen, 365. Medical treatment, thid. 
Scurwy, why prevalent among the En 9 — 61,” 
prevalent, and the two diſtinctions © Cauſes of, ibid. 
Symptoms and cure, 360. Inſtü inne — a- faring men, 361. 
Extraordinary effects of milk, 362. Proper liquors; ibid, 


Sedemary liſe, includes the greater part of the human ſpecies, 


Scirrhus in the liver, proper regimen in the caſe of, 281. 8 83 


Symptoms, 
Where moſt | 


Few perſons follow agriculture who are capable of other 25 7 


. neſs, 45. Sedenta 
intermixed, for the ſake of health, ibid. Artiſts ſuffer from 


. pawholeſome alt, by brag crowded e ibid, 


ry and aChive employments ought to be 


The 5 
We 5 


Rutherford, Dr. His TAY for the cure of ee 91, Ta 


for. this Purpoſe, ibid. Fenn g in the by 
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poſtures artiſts are confined to injurious to health, 46. Dit. 
orders produced by, iid. Cautions offered to the ſedentary, 
48.  Sedentary amuſements improper for ſedentary perſons, 
49. Hints relating to improper tood, ibid. Exerciſe a ſurer 
relief for low ſpirits than drinking, i4i4. Gardening a whole. 
ſome amuſement for the ſedentary, 50. Diſorders occaſioned 
by intenſe ſtudy, 5 1. Dietetical advice to the ſedentary, 66, 
- Sedentary occupations better adapted to women than men, 
78, note. | 5 „ ; 
Sea water, a good remedy in the King's evil, 366. 
Senſes, diſorders of, 415. OT | 
8 ſometimes 1 nary effects in an e nation of 
0 eyes, 240. Is o ce for preventing ex 8 
Wer bel 8 — — it, 0 * Ch - 4 
s,. tight, conſequences 1 rom, 85. Thy 
hi DES of women's ſhoes, 86. . TA 
" Sibbins, a venereal diſorder ſo termed in the weſt of Scotland, 
how to cure, 471, note. 55 e 
Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unneceſſary viſitors to, 99, 
Perſons in health to be kept at a diſtance from the ſick, 100. 
Proper nurſes ought to be employed about them, 101. In- 
ſttructions for avoiding infection, ibid. Phyſicians too un- 
e e in their viſits to them, 102, note. Tolling of bells for 
- the dead very dangerous to, 106. heir fears ought not to 


3 r ou | 88 
Sight injure by udying by can ight, 53. | 
Simples, a liſt of thoſe proper to be kept for private practice, 91, 
. * 
* the general intentions of, 595. Directions for making 
O . 1 1 . a 7 6 


Sleep, the due proportion of, not eaſy to fix, 81. How to make 
it refreſhing, % Complaints of the want of, chiefly made 
by the indolent, 82. Heavy fuppers cauſe uneaſy nights, ibid. 
Anxiety deſtructive, of ſleep, ibid. That in the fore part of 
the night mg refreſhing, 83. Early riſers the longeſt livers, 
: ibid. note. F 8 14 | | 
Sleeping in the fun, the danger of, 40. 
Small-pox. See r. * : a 
Smell, injurics to which the ſenſe of, is liable, with the remedies 
appliable to, 422. WE TY 
Soap, Alicant, recommended in the ſtone, 299. Soap lees, how 
to take, 300. Wo” | | 
Solanum. See Night- ade. h ; | 
Soldiers, expoſed to many diſorders from the hardſhips they un 
dergo, 41. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in 
* times o ace, 42, note. E | 
Feine, often bent 2 working in unfavourable poſtures, 47, 
S817, rectificd, the direct menſtruum for reſins and effential 
dils of vegetables, 625. Of wine, camphorated, how to pre- 
© pare, 629, Spirit of ererus, ibid, ee e OR 


Syir . 


* 
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Spirits, lowneſs of, the general forerunner of a neryous fever, 


173. The proper remedies for, 407. Cautions to perſons 


Mn 3 ibid. 1 n 
irituous liquors, When in the colic, 273. WY | 
complaints in the — 354. Should be avoided OI 
perſons afflicted with nervous diforders, 386. The uſe of, 
often fatal, 564. . | + | 
Spitting of Bod See Blood. . 1. 2 
the want of agaric as a ſtyptic, 23. 


Sponge, may be uſed to ſupply 
vr Its uſe in extratting ſubſtances ſtopped m the gullet, 
548. 


Sports, active, far more wholeſome than ſedentary amuſements, 

79. Golf, a better exerciſe than cricket, ibid. nate. 8 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 418. 4 1 

Squinting, how to correct the habit of, 418. _— 

Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female dreſs, 13/9 
The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breaſts, 425. 

wr nul preparations of, recommended for reſtoring loſt 

mell, 422. | Et x | 3 

Sticking plaſter is the beſt application for ſlight wounds, 524. 

Stomach, exerciſe the beſt cure for diſorders of, 79. Inflamma- 
tion of, a diſorder that calls for ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 265. Its 
cauſes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 266. edical 
treatment, ibi. Pain in, its cauſes, 331. Remedies for, ibid. 
Inſtructions for perſons ſubject to, 3333. 

Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, e 116. This 
diſorder how diſtinguiſhed from the gravel, 297. Cauſes and 
ſymptoms, ibid, Regimen, 298. Medical treatment, ibid. 

| Alicant ſoap and lime-water, how to take for this diſorder, 

299. The uva urſi, a remedy in preſent requeſt for, 300, 

Stool, looſe, the benefit of, to children, 3 5 Proper treatment of, 
when exceſſive, ibid. The diſcharge by, cannot be regular, if 
the mode of living be irregular, 113. One in a day nally 

- ſufficient for an adult, ibid. How to produce a regularity of, 
ibid. Frequent recourſe to medicines for coltivenels, injutious 
to the conſtitution, 114. NT 71S, F | 

2 Dr. eee of treating cancers, 428. | 

trabiſmus. Sguinting. | | 

Strains, proper method of treating, 540. The ſafeſt external ap- 
plications, 541, note. | LY Ne 

Strangury, from a bliſtering plaſter, how to guard againſt, 154. 
In the ſmall-pox, how to relieve, 203. From a venereal cauſe, 
deſcribed, with its proper treatment, _ oY 

2 courſe of treatment for recovery of perſons 

rom, 568. EL ; 

Straſburgh, ſucceſsful treatment of a miliary fever there, 191, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 38. 41. 

Study, intenſe, injurious to health, zo. The diſorders occaſioned 
by, 51. Character of a mere ſtudent, 54. Hints of advice to 
ſtudious perſons, ibid. Danger of their having as 9 to 

5 rdials, 


* 


* 


ny <> ** 
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2 


© cord 3 
laboured 


38a. 
Sublimate, EE, how to adminiſter in venereal caſes, 466. . 


Suffecation, by the fumes of 8 liable to . . in cloſe | 


chambers, 555. General cauſes o 


Hb 


9— P 
- 2 
* 
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laying of infants, 567. 


Kian, an improper article in the food of children, 17. 


* 


1 ij E x, 


Health often neglected while-in poſſeſſion, Fe 
after it is deſtroyed, iid. No perſon ought to 
ſtudy immediately after a full meal, 57: Dietetical advice to 
the {tudious, 66. The general effects of, on. the conſtitution; 


: 


Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 337. And for . 


itch, 365. 


- Suppers, ought not to deſtroy the appetite for breakfaſt, 68. Heavy 
- ſuppers {ure to occaſion uneafy n * 82. 


ger, many of the operations o 
perſons unikilled in anatomy, 516. 


ſucceſsfully performed by 
Humanity induces every 


di more or leſs to be a ſurgeon, ibid. 
Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner, in fevers; 


135. 147- 


| Crwoonings, the ſeveral cauſes of,. deſcribed, :401. Proper treat- 
ment of this diſorder, 402. 560. Cautions to perſons ſubject 


to them, 56 
8 Dr. 


kis method of treating fevers in children from 


Pt ety e aſes better diſtinguiſhed by, than by the ſyſtematical 


arrangement of, 12 


— 
_ Syrupsz 


captions to, 
Tapping for the 


* 


The differences of ſex, a 
tution, to be con dered, 126. Diſeaſes of 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the bodyy ibid. 
proper treatment in, 560, 

neral intention of, 624. How to make ſimple 
modify it for Particular purpoſes, 625. | 


„ and conſti- 


mind to de 


Ts 
| n his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, a 


notes 


Tallyw- chakdiers and others working on putrid animal ubſtances, 


Wopfy, a ſafe and ſimple operation, $47 


Tar, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 275. 
. Tartar, folvble; a 


of, a good reme 


5 


7 ate, how to reſtore the ſenſe of 
Talis, are expofed to injuries 


Are ſubject to conſumptions, .d. note. 
their legs, 47. Hints of 
their health, 48. 


The bad 2 of, 


uſe of it. 62 


kh 
8 8 


Has * 


4 


n injured. 423. 


— breathing confined air, 46. 


en loſe the uſe of 


inſtruction offered them in — o 


Tea. thẽ cuſtomary uſe of, injurious to female * 7⁴ 
127885 their digeſtive powers, and produces hyſterics, 61. 
rincipally owing to imprudence in the 
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. Green; chewing of, a remedy for the heart- burn, 
powerful effect upon the nerves, 393, note. 
ty 2 5 troubled with N 406. 


18 


Teet hing, 


* 


u 1 


remedy for the jaundice, 342. Cream 
y in a gore 46. And —— 


=» 


* 8 © E X. on 


treatment in, 508. Application to the gums, and how to cut 
them, 509. 5 j . \ 0 
Temperance the parent of health, 87. 3 IS 7 1 7 . wins { 
Teſticles, ſwelled, the cauſe of, 457. n and medicine in, 
458. Treatment under a cancerous or {crophulous habit, 10d. 


danger, aa. 1 
Thoug hty intenſe, deſtructive of health, g /0. 
Thru/A in mfants, the diſorder and its cauſes deſcribed, 407. 
Medical treatment of, 1614. ty EE bo ye 
Tinttures and elixirs, the p medicines to exhibit in the form 
of, 625. Preparations. of the aromatic tincture, ibi. Com- 
und tincture of the bark, 626. Volatile fœtid tincture, ibid. 
Volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, ibid. Tincture of black 
hellebore, ibid. Aſtringent tinCture, ibid. Tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, 4 55 Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, bids 
Tincture of hiera picra, ibid. Compound tincture of 
ibid. Tincture of Spaniſh flies, ibid. Tincture of the balfam 
of Tolu, 628. Tincture of rhubarb, 1814. 1 28 
Tiſſot, Dr. character of his Ai, au 9 xii, His medical 
courſe for the cure of the h rope ia, 441. His directions 
for gathering, preparing, and applying agaric of the oak as a 
— 5 3, note. {fume hy of the recovery of drowned 
Perions, 553. | | Far = 
Tobacco, a clyſter of a decoction of, uſeful to excite a vomit, 549. 
A clyſter of the fumes of, will ſtimulate the inteſtines, and 
produce a ſtool, 275. 552. | : ä 1 
Toes, the free motion of, deſtroyed by wearing tight ſhoes, 88. 
Toth ach, the general cauſes of, 326. Medical treatment of,*327. 


% 


for cleaning the teeth, 
applicable to, 424. 


29. Children bred in the country ought not to be ſent too 
early into towns, 30. Cleanlineſs not ſufficientiy attended te 
in, 94. Ought to be ſupplied with plenty of water for waſh- 
ning the ſtreets, 98, note. The beſt means to guard againſt in- 
E fection in, 11. | | y 
wholeſome air, 35 
Tranfttions, ſudden, 
_ conſtitution, 1214... 4 1 
Travellers, the uſe of e recommended to, 43. Ought to 
be very careful not to ſleep in damp beds, 119. . Fevers why 
often fatal to, 133. | Fea 
Trees ſhould not be planted too near to houſes, 714. 
Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumaulm,. 358. 


FEFTSY) 


Trething, the diſorders attending, 50%. Regimen, and medical” 


Thir/t, how it may be quenched when a perſon is hot, without 


ay 


When recourſe muſt be had to extraction, 328. Directions 
2 . k . i 3 

Touch, injuries to which the ſenſe of, is liable, with the remedies . 

Towns, great, the air of, deſtructive to the children of the poor, 


Trades, ſome injurious * health by making artiſts breathe un- 
— 4 2 1" | 8 L | \ EF 
from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the 


Tumour; o r treatment of, A N 22 
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1 Br. his math, erg ue rep: in eee note, 
Turner's, cer ae, preparation of, 61 U. 


Vapour of fermenting liquors, noxjous nature of, 556, 

. holeſome corrections of the bad qualities of n 
b 61. Their 2 in the ſcurvy, 363. 
Henerenl diſeaſe, why omitted in the firſt edition of this wor 445. 
Unfavourable 1 attending this diſorder; 4 446. The 
; 2 gonerrhes, 467 LM . 455. Swelled 9 457. 


0 87 $59, angu oſis, 452. 
A confirmed "Tap" oo 463. jv ld of of curing ir br) r . 
"eaſe, 467, General obſervations, 468. Cleanlineſs a great 
— againſt, 470. The uſe of ' medicines ought not to be 

huaſtily drop opped 473. Ig often too much diſregarded, 473. 

. the moſt uſeful of allmodern medical improvements, 72, 

Fertigo often produced b = intenſe ſtudy, 5 3 Ke 

"Finzgar, a great antidote againſt diſeaſes, and ought to be uſed 

all ravelers, 43. Should be ſprinkled in fick chambers, - 
101, 147.182, Is of e 2 in the bite of a mad 
des 4333 ; and 1 in any kind ifon, 442. Its medical pro- 
. Is of uſe to 3 the virtues of ſeveral medi- 
ina fab ances, 630, How to prepare 7 of litharge, 

ibid. Vinegar a roſes, ib. - Vinegar of i uills, 6317. 

Viper, the — of, the ſufficiency of Die pr aſe for res cure of, 

daoubted. 442. Method of treatment 1e ibid. 
8 of, an excellent medicine in weakneſſes of che | 
381, And for windy complaints, 388, - 
Vitus, St, bis dance u cure, 307. 
Ulcers, proper treatment 0 according to 15 different m | 
-- 529. Lime water a good remedy,” $30. Dr, Whytt's nature 
of treating them, ibid, Fiſtulons u leery 531, 

Vomits, their uſe in agues, 138; and in the nervous fever, 175, 
Caution for adminiſtering in n the putrid fever, 184. Ought by 
no means to be adminiſtered 1 in an inflammation of theſtomach, 

266. Are gſeful in caſes of repletion, 286. Are powerful re- 
medies 1 5 the jaungice, 341, Are the firſt object to be pyrſued 

when poiſon has heen recejyed into the ſtomach, 431, Their 
uſe in the hoop cough. and how to A er them to 

children, 262. Midwives too raſh in the uſe of, 491, note. 
Form of a gentle one for infants diſordered in the bowels, 495, 

Fomitingy the ſeveral cauſes of, 289. Medical a ibid. 
Saline drayght for {to pping of, The: 2 of le 

500, . How to go For. _ See Bord 

are 2 long one * ures a co umpti | 
. have an ee — 8 on perſons lcd ws Bi 

diſorders, 

Ureers, a W 

Prine, the appearances and quantity of, too uncertain to OT? 
determined judgment from, 114. Dr. Cheyne's j 2 55 
3 Wantit) of, not boy ye rele on, Ihe. 24 
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retaining it too long, 116. 1 a — hes) tends to 
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| and diſchurge of, how obſtructed, fla, Bic n 


a conſumption, ibid. Stoppage of, aw 4279. 
Caution as to the treatment o „ 280. 13 — 297. 

tinency of, 295. Suppreſlion of, medica] treatment in, bid, 

Cautions to perſons Jubject-/to chi diſorder, 295. Bloody, 


cauſes of, 297, 3 4. Medical treatment of, 3 5- An objtinate — 
_ deafneſs cured by warm urine, 421, note, © 
Urine doftors thezr impudence, and great ſucceſs from the ere· 
Aulity of Lebe populace, 115, note, i 
Dve urſhy i in preſent requeſ} for the None, 350% jy 
W. 


Walls, high, unwholeſome, by obltruting the free current of 


air, 3: 


Ward's eſſence, preparation of, 62 Hi s fiſtula paſte, pular 
\ wok that Lbs deferve trial, 4 75 I | 5 po 


Wars occaſion putrid feyers, by tainting the air with the eins 
of dead carcaſes, 7% 
l ajps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 43 3. 
Water, frequent! uroholeſhme'B by mineral impregnations, 52. 
5 Cantions for the choice of, 63, Cold, the danger of drink- 
ing when Aa perſon is hot, 122. 
1 ater in the head, is a diſorder chiefly incident ” childrens f 
Its cauſes, ſymptoms, and pro beg, « * 
uw of "he d dyforder ſeldom diſcoyered in * Pot or cure, 


aue by in auſion, how to prepare: ine t 631. com- 


und lime water, ibid. Süblimate water, ibid. Stypric water, 
32. Tar water, ibid. 


Wars fimple diſtilled, their medical uſes, 6 32. Preparation 
of einna gion Water 7514 Pennyroyal water, 633. - 


mint water, #414. Spearmint water. ibid. Roſe wager, Bac, 
„ pepper water, ibid. | 
a 


ters, ſpirityous dRilled, how: to prepare: Bpiritugue eee 
water, 633. Spirituous po amaica pepper water, id. 
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